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Page  191,  line  27,  for  track  read  tract. 

Hewson  read  Krewsqn. 
600  read  630. 
outfit  read  outset, 
meadows  read  meadow, 
retains  read  retained, 
requires  read  required. 
\5ih  read  4th. 
111!  read  1778. 
those  read  these, 
institute  read  institution. 
Hartborotigh  read  Hatborough. 
four  read  three, 
county  read  country. 
Marlain  read  Marten, 
repeal  read  revocation, 
conic  read  conical, 
southward  read  southeast*    ' 
Hamburg  read  Holmesburg» 
have  read  has. 

Frederick  read  Ferdinand  R. 
Hall  read  Holt. 
omit  the  word  half, 
southward  read  southwest. 
Throughout  the  article  on  Mooreland  (p.  189  to  p.  222)  for  Boilieu  read  Boileau. 
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I. — Copy  of  a  Family  Register  in  the  handwriting  of  Conrad 
Weiser,  now  in  the  possession  of  Daniel  Wbmelsdorf,  of  Womelsdorf, 
Berks  County.  Translated  from  the  German  by  HIESTER  H. 
MUHLENBERO,  M.  D.,  of  Reading,  Pa. 

In  the  year  1696,  on  the  2d  November,  I,  Conrad  Weiser,  was  born 
in  Europe,  in  the  land  of  Wirtemburg,  in  the  county  (amt)  of  Herren- 
burg,  the  village  is  called  Astacl,  and  was  christened  at  Kupingen  near 
by,  as  ray  father  has  informed  me.  I  say,  I  was  born  on  the  second  of 
November,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-six.  My  father's  name  was  John 
Conrad  Weiser,  my  mother's  name  was  Anna  Magdalena,  her  family 
name  was  Uebele.  My  grandfather  was  Jacob  Weiser,  my  great  grand- 
father also  Jacob  Weispr.  He  was  magistrate  (schultheiss)  in  the  village 
of  Great  Astach,  in  the  county  (amt)  of  Backnang,  also  in  the  land  of 
Wirtemburg.  In  this  latter  village  my  ancestors  from  time  immemorial 
were  born,  and  are  buried  there  as  well  on  my  father's  as  my  mother's 
side.  In  the  year  1709,  my  mother  passed  into  eternity  on  the  last  day 
of  May,  in  the  43d  year  of  her  age,  while  pregnant  with  her  sixteenth 
child,  leaving  children,  Catrina,  Margareta,  Magdalena,  Sabina,  Conrad, 
George  Frederick,  Christopher,  Barbara,  John  Frederick,  and  was  buried 
there  by  the  side  of  my  ancestors.  She  was  a  woman  fearing  God,  and 
much  beloved  by  her  neighbors.  Her  motto  was,  Jesus  Christ  I  live  for 
you,  I  die  for  you,  thine  am  I  in  life  and  death. 

In  the  year  above  mentioned,  namely  in  1709,  my  father  moved  away 
from  Great  Astach  on  the  24th  June,  and  took  eight  children  with  him. 
My  eldest  sister  Catrina  remained  there  with  her  husband,  Conrad  Boss, 
with  whom  she  had  two  children.  My  father  sold  them  his  house,  fields, 
meadows,  vineyard  and  garden,  but  they  could  only  pay  him  75  gulden, 
the  remainder  600  gulden  was  to  be  paid  to  my  father  at  a  subsequent 
period,  which  was  never  done,  so  it  was  made  a  present  to  them.  In 
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about  two  months  we  reached  London  in  England,  along  with  several 
thousand  Germans  whom  Queen  Ann,  of  glorious  remembrance,  had  taken 
in  charge,  and  was  furnishing  with  food.  About  Christmas  day  we  em- 
barked, and  ten  ship  loads  with  about  4000  souls  were  sent  to  America. 

The  13th  June,  1710,  we  came  to  anchor  at  New  York  in  North 
America,  and  in  the  same  autumn  were  taken  to  Livingston's  manor  at 
the  expense  of  the  Queen.  Here  in  Livingston's,  or  as  it  was  called  by 
the  Germans  Loewenstein's  manor,  we  were  to  burn  tar,  and  cultivate 
hemp,  to  repay  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Queen  in  bringing  us  from 
Holland  to  England,  and  from  England  to  New  York.  We  were  directed 
by  several  commissioners,  viz.,  John  Cast,  Henry  Meyer,  Richard  Sey- 
kott,  who  were  put  in  authority  over  us  by  Robert  Hunter,  Governor  of 
New  York.  But  neither  object  succeeded,  and  in  the  year  1713  the  peo- 
ple were  discharged  from  their  engagements  and  declared  free.  Then 
the  people  scattered  themselves  over  the  whole  province  of  New  York. 
Many  remained  where  they  were.  About  150  families  determined  to  re- 
move to  Schochary,*  (a  place  about  forty  English  miles  to  the  west  of 
Albany.)  They  therefore  sent  deputies  to  the  land  of  the  Muquas  to 
consult  with  the  Indians  about  it,  who  allowed  them  to  occupy  Schochary. 
For  the  Indian  deputies  who  were  in  England  at  the  time  the  German 
people  were  lying  in  tents  on  the  Blackmoor,  had  made  a  present  to 
Queen  Ann  of  this  Schochary,  that  she  might  settle  these  people  upon 
it.  Indian  guides  were  sent  to  show  the  Germans  where  Schochury  was. 
My  father  was  the  first  t>f  the  German  deputies. 

In  November,  1713,  when  the  above  mentioned  deputies  had  returned 
from  the  Maqua  country  to  Livingston's  manor,  the  people  moved  the 
same  autumn  to  Albany  and  Schenectady,  so  as  to  be  able  to  move  in  the 
spring  to  Schochary.  Bread  was  very  dear,  but  the  people  worked  very 
hard  for  a  living,  and  the  old  settlers  were  very  kind  and  did  much  good 
to  the  Germans,  although  some  of  a  different  disposition  were  not  wanting, 
My  father  reached  Scbenectady  the  same  fall,  where  he  remained  with 
his  family  over  winter  with  a  man  named  John  Meyndert. 

A  chief  of  the  Maqua  nation  named  Quaynant  visited  my  father,  and 
they  agreed  that  I  should  go  with  Quaynant  into  bis  country  to  learn  the 
Maqua  language.  I  accompanied  him  and  reached  the  Maqua  country  in 
the  latter  end  of  November  and  lived  with  the  Indians :  here  I  suffered 
much  from  the  excessive  cold,  for  I  was  but  badly  clothed,  and  towards 
spring  also  from  hunger,  for  the  Indians  had  nothing  to  eat.  A  bushel 
of  Indian  corn  was  worth  five  to  six  shillings.  And  at  this  period  the 
Indians  when  drunk  wers  so  barbarous,  that  I  was  frequently  obliged  to 
hide  from  drunken  Indians. 

1714.  In  the  spring  my  father  removed  from  Schenectady  to  Scho- 
chary, with  about  1 50  families  in  great  poverty.  One  borrowed  a  horse 
here,  another  there,  also  a  cow  and  plow  harness.  With  these  things 
they  united  and  broke  up  jointly  so  much  land,  that  they  nearly  raised 
enough  corn  for  their  own  consumption  the  following  year.  But  this 
year  they  suffered  much  from  hunger,  and  made  many  meals  on  the  wild 
potatoes  and  ground  beans  which  grow  in  great  abundance  at  that  place. 
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The  Indians  called  the  potatoes  Ochna-nada,  the  ground  beans  Otach- 
ragara.  When  we  wished  for  meal  we  had  to  travel  35  to  40  miles  to 
get  it,  and  had  then  to  borrow  it  on  credit.  They  would  get  a  bushel  of 
wheat  here,  a  couple  at  another  place,  and  were  often  absent  from  home 
three  or  four  days  before  they  could  reach  their  suffering  wives  and  child- 
ren crying  for  bread. 

The  people  had  settled  in  villages,  of  which  there  were  seven.  The 
first  and  nearest,  Schenectady,  was  called  Kneskern-dorf;*  2d.  Gerlacho- 
dorf;  3d.  Fuchsen-dorf;  4th.  Hans  George  Schmidts-dorf;  5th.  Weisers- 
dorf,  or  Brunnen-dorf ;  6th.  Hartman's-dorf;  7th.  Ober  Weissers-dorf. 
So  named  after  the  deputies  who  were  sent  from  Livingston's  manor  to 
the  Maqua  country. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  I  returned  from  among  the  Indians  to  my 
father,  and  had  made  a  considerable  progress,  or  had  learned  the  greater 
part  of  the  Maqua  language.  An  English  mile  from  my  father's  house 
there  lived  several  Maqua  families,  and  there  were  always  Maquas  among 
us  hunting,  so  that  there  was  always  something  for  me  to  do  in  inter- 
preting, but  without  pay !  There  was  no  one  else  to  be  found  among  our 
people  who  understood  the  language,  so  that  I  gradually  became  com- 
pletely master  of  the  language,  so  far  as  my  years  and  other  circumstances 
permitted. 

Here  now  this  people  lived  peaceably  for  several  years  without 
preachers  or  magistrates.  Each  one  did  as  he  thought  proper.  About 
this  time  I  became  very  sick  and  expected  to  die,  and  was  willing  to  die, 
for  my  stepmother  was  indeed  a  stepmother  to  me.  By  her  influence  my 
father  treated  me  very  harshly ;  I  had  no  other  friend,  and  had  to  bear 
hunger  and  cold.  I  often  thought  of  running  away,  but  the  sickness 
mentioned  put  a  bit  in  my  mouth;  I  was  bound  as  if  by  a  rope  to  remain 
with  my  father  to  obey  him. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  my  father  was  a  widower  when  he  left 
Germany,  and  landed  in  1710  with  eight  children,  in  New  York,  where 
my  two  brothers,  George  Frederick  and  Christopher  were  bound  by  the 
Governor,  with  my  then  sick  father's  consent,  over  to  Long  Island.  The 
following  winter  my  youngest  brother,  John  Frederick,  died  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Livingston's  bush,  as  the  expression 
then  was,  and  was  the  first  one  buried  where  now  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Weisers-dorf  stands. 

In  the  year  1711  my  father  married  my  stepmother,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  above.  It  was  an  unhappy  match,  and  was  the  cause  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters'  all  becoming  scattered.  At  last  I  was  the  only  one 
left  at  home,  except  the  three  children  he  had  by  my  stepmother,  viz., 
John  Frederick,  Jacob,  and  Rebecca.  Everything  went  crab-fashion; 
one  misfortune  after  another  happened  to  our  family,  of  which  I  always 
was  partaker.  I  frequently  did  not  know  where  to  turn,  and  learned  to 
pray  to  God,  and  his  word  became  my  most  agreeable  reading. 

But  to  return  to  Schochary.  The  people  had  taken  possession  without 
informing  the  Governor  of  New  York,  who  after  letting  them  know  his 
dissatisfaction,  sold  the  land  to  seven  rich  merchants,  four  of  whom  lived 
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in  Albany,  the  other  three  in  New  York.  The  names  of  those  in  Albany 
were  Myndert  Shyller,  John  Shyller,  Robert  Livingston,  Peter  Van 
Brugken;  of  those  in  New  York  were  George  Clerk,  at  that  time  Secre- 
tary, Doctor  Stadts,  Rip  Van  Dam.  Upon  this  a  great  uproar  arose  both 
in  Schochary  and  Albany,  because  many  persons  in  Albany  wished  the 
poor  people  to  retain  their  lands.  The  people  of  Schochary  divided  into 
two  parties;  the  strongest  did  not  wish  to  obey,  but  to  keep  the  land,  and 
therefore  sent  deputies  to  England  to  obtain  a  grant  from  George  the 
first,  not  only  for  Schochary  but  for  more  land  in  addition.  But  the 
plans  did  not  succeed  according  to  their  wishes,  for  in  the  first  place  the 
deputies  had  to  leave  secretly  and  embarked  at  Philadelphia  in  1718. 
As,soon  as  they  got  to  sea  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  robbed 
them  as  well  as  the  crew  of  their  money,  but  then  let  them  free. 

My  father,  who  was  one  of  the  deputies,  was  three  times  tied  up  and 
flogged,  but  would  not  confess  to  having  money ;  finally,  William  Scheff, 
the  other  deputy,  said  to  the  pirates,  this  man  and  I  have  a  purse  in 
common,  and  I  have  already  given  it  to  you,  he  has  nothing  to  give  you, 
upon  which  they  let  him  go  free.  The  ship  had  to  put  into  Boston  to 
purchase  necessaries  for  the  crew  and  passengers,  in  place  of  those  taken 
by  the  pirates.  When  they  reached  England  they  found  times  had 
changed,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  a  Queen  Anne  on  the  throne. 
They  still  found  some  of  the  old  friends  and  advocates  of  the  Germans, 
among  whom  were  the  Chaplains  at  the  King's  German  Chapel,  Messrs. 
Bohn  and  Roberts,  who  did  all  in  their  power.  The  affairs  of  the  depu- 
ties finally  reached  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
and  the  Governor  of  New  York,  Robert  Hunter,  was  called  home.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  deputies  became  in  debt ;  Walrath,  the  third  deputy, 
became  homesick,  and  embarked  on  a  vessel  bound  to  New  York,  but 
died  at  sea.  The  other  two  were  thrown  into  prison ;  they  wrote  in  time 
for  money,  but,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  over  confidence  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  the  money  to  transmit  which  the  people  had  collected,  it 
reached  England  very  slowly.  In  the  meanwhile,  Robert  Hunter  had 
arrived  in  England,  had  arranged  the  sale  of  the  Schochary  lands  in  his 
own  way,  before  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  The  opposite 
party  was  in  prison  without  friends  or  money.  Finally,  when  a  bill  of 
exchange  for  seventy  pounds  sterling  arrived,  they  were  released  from 
prison,  petitioned  anew,  and  in  the  end  got  an  order  to  the  newly  arrived 
Governor  of  New  York,  William  Burnet,  to  grant  vacant  land  to  the 
Germans  who  had  been  sent  to  New  York  by  the  deceased  Queen 
Anne. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1720,  this  William  Burnet  arrived  in 
New  York.  In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1721,  I  was  sent  to  New 
York  with  a  petition  to  Governor  Burnet.  He  appeared  friendly,  and 
stated  what  kind  of  an  order  from  the  Lords'of  Trade  and  Plantations  he 
brought  with  him,  which  he  was  resolved  to  comply  with,  but  deputies 
were  yet  in  England,  not  content  with  the  decision,  but  could  get  nothing 
more  done.  In  the  last  named  year,  viz.,  172 1,  William  Scheff  returned 
home,  having  quarrelled  with  my  father;  they  both  had  hard  heads.  At 
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last,  in  the  month  of  November,  1723;  my  father  also  returned.  Scheff 
died  six  weeks  after  his  return. 

Governor  Burnet  gave  patents  for  land  to  the  few  who  were  willing  to 
settle  in  the  Maqua  country,  namely,  in  Stony  Arabia,  and  above  the 
falls,  but  none  on  the  river  as  the  people  hoped.  They  therefore  scat- 
tered, the  larger  part  removed  to  the  Maqua  country  or  remained  in  Scho- 
chary,  and  bought  the  land  from  the  before-named  rich  men. 

The  people  got  news  of  the  land  on  Suataro  and  Tulpehocken,  in  Penn- 
sylvania; many  of  them  united  and  cut  aroadfromSchochary  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna  river,  carried  their  goods  there,  and  made  canoes,  and  float  3d 
down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Suataro  creek,  and  drove  their  cat- 
tle over  land.  This  happened  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1723.  From 
there  they  came  to  Tulpehocken,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  Tulpehocken 
settlement.  Others  followed  this  party  and  settled  there,  at  first  also 
without  the  permission  of  the  Proprietary  of  Pennsylvania  or  his  Com- 
missioners ;  also  against  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  from  whom  the  land 
had  not  yet  been  purchased.  There  was  no  one  among  the  people  to 
govern  them,  each  one  did  as  he  pleased,  and  their  obstinacy  has  stood 
in  their  way  ever  since.  Here  I  will  leave  them  for  a  time,  and  describe 
my  own  circumstances. 

In  1720,  while  my  father  was  in  England,  I  married  my  Ann  Eva, 
and  was  given  her  in  marriage,  by  the  Reverend  John  Fredrick  Heger, 
Reformed  Clergyman,  on  the  22d  of  November,  in  my  father's  house  in 
Schochary. 

In  1722,  the  7th  of  September,  my  son  Philip  was  born,  and  was  bap- 
tized by  John  Bernhart  von  Diihren,  Lutheran  clergyman ;  his  sponsors 
were  Philip  Brown  and  wife. 

The  13th  of  January,  1725,  my  daughter  Anna  Madlina  was  born, 
was  baptized  by  John  Jacob  (Ehl,  Reformed  Clergyman,  her  sponsors 
were  Christian  Bouch,  Junior,  and  my  sister  Barbara. 

In  1727,  my  daughter  Maria  was  born  on  the  24th  June,  and  was 
baptized  by  William  Christopher  Birkenmeyer,  Luthern  Clergyman.  Her 
sponsors  were  Nicklas  Feg  and  wife. 

In  1728,  December  24th,  my  son  Frederick  was  born,  was  baptized 
by  John  Bernhart  von  Diihren,  Lutheran  Clergyman  ;  his  sponsors  were 
Nicklas  Feg  and  wife. 

These  four  were  born  to  me  at  Schochary.  Afterwards,  namely,  in 
1729, 1  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  ia  Tulpehocken,  where  the 
following  children  were  born  to  me,  namely  : — 

1730,  the  27th  February,  my  son  Peter  was  born,  and  in  1731,  the 
15th  February,  I  had  two  sons  born,  who  were  called  Christopher  and 
Jacob;  the  first  lived  15  weeks,  the  latter  13  weeks,  when  they  were 
released  from  the  evils  of  this  world  and  taken  to  a  happy  eternity. 

1732,  the  19th  June,  my  daughter  Elizabeth  was  born. 

1734,  the  28th  January,  iny  daughter  Margaret  was  born. 

The  25th  April,  1735,  my  son  Samuel  was  born. 

The  18th  July,  1736,  I  had  again  a  son  born  to  me.  I  called  him 
Benjamin;  when  he  was  three  months  old,  the  care  of  the  Almighty  God 
took  him  away;  the  same  year  my  daughter  Elizabeth  followed  him.  A 
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merciful  God  will  give  them  all  to  me  again,  to  the  honor  of  his  hap- 
piness. 

The  llth  August,  1740,  another  sou  was  born  ;  I  called  his  name 
Jabez.  The  mercy  of  God  removed  him  from  the  evil  of  these  days,  when 
he  was  17  days  old. 

The  27th  of  February,  1742,  another  daughter  was  born  ;  I  called  her 
name  Hanna ;  the  following  llth  August  she  went  into  a  happy 
eternity. 

The  16th  of  March  of  this  year,  my  dear  daughter  Madlina,  went 
from  time  to  eternity,  through  an  easy  death,  after  a  long  and  tadious 
illness.  Her  faith,  consolation,  and  refuge  was  in  the  cruci6ed  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  she  had  vowed  herself  to  in  days  of  health,  with  soul 
and  body. 

The  12th  August,  Anno  1744,  my  son  Benjamin  was  born. 

My  father  died  July  13th,  1760. 

My  mother  went  from  time  to  eternity,  on  the  10th  June,  1781. 


II. — Narrative  of  a  journey,  made  in  the  year  1737,  by  Conrad  Wei- 
ser,  Indian  Agent  and  Provincial  Interpreter,  from  Tulpehocken*  in 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  to  Onondago,  the  head  quarters  of  the 
allied  Six  Nations,  fa  the  province  of  New  York.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  HIESTER  H.  MUHLENBERG,  M.  D.,  of  Reading,  Pa. 

In  the  year  1736,  Governor  Gooch,  of  Virginia,  requested  of  the  go- 
vernment in  Philadelphia  that  it  should  make  known  to  the  so  called  Six 
Nations,  by  &  regular  embassy,  that  he,  Gooeh,  was  desirous  of  establish- 
ing a  peace  between  the  allied  Six  Nations  living  to  the  north,  and  the  so 
called  Cherikees  and  Cataubas  to  the  South.  And  that  he,  Governor 
Gooch,  had  alreadj  so  arranged,  that  the  latter  tribes  would  send  depu- 
ties by  next  spring ;  to  which  place  the  chiefs  of  the  allied  Six  Nations 
should  also  be  invited)  and  in  the  mean  time  a  truce  should  be  proclaim- 
ed by  them  for  a  year  long,  to  which  the  others  had  already  agreed. 

I  was  required  to  perform  this  duty,  and  received  regular  instructions 
from  James  Logan,  Esq.,  at  that  time  President. 

1737.  On  the  27th  February,  I  left  home  for  Onontago,  which  is  the 
place  where  the  allied  Six  Nations  hold  their  council.  It  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  these  nations,  on  a  river  which  empties  into  the  great  lake 
Onontario,  from  which  the  great  St.  Lawrence  flows.  I  took  with  me 
as  travelling  companions  Stoffel  Stump,  a  white  man,  and  an  Onontager 
Indian  who  had  been  lying  sick  here  since  last  summer,  but  had  now  re- 
covered. His  name  was  Owis-gera. 

•  The  Tulpehocken  lands,  comprising  part  of  Berks  and  Lebanon  counties,  were 
settled  in  1723,  by  Germans  from  Schohary,  in  New  York,  who  penetrated  the 
forests  to  the  head  waters  of  Susquehanna,  where  thpy  built  themselves  canoes, 
and  floated  down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Swatara,  on  the  head  waters  of 
which,  and  of  the  Tulpehocken,  they  settled,  on  lands  which  belonged  to  the  In- 
dians. These  lands  were  purchased  by  Thomas  Penu  of  the  Indians,  in  1732. 
These  were  then  the  frontier  settlements. — H.  H.  M. 


The  28th  we  remained  at  Tolheo*  on  account  of  the  bad  weather,  and 
to  procure  some  necessaries  for  the  journey. 

The  1st  March  we  started  from  Tolheo,  which  is  the  last  place  in  the 
inhabited  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  same  day  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  Kiditanny  mountain.  The  snow  was  about  a  foot  deep. 

The  2nd  and  3d,  we  found  nothing  but  ice  under  the  new  fallen  snow 
on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  which  caused  dangerous  falls  to  our- 
selves and  horses. 

The  4th  we  reached  Shomoken,^  but  did  not  find  a  living  soul  at  home 
who  could  assist  us  in  crossing  the  Susquehanna  river. 

The  5th  we  lay  still ;  we  had  now  made  about  eighty  miles. 

The  6th  we  observed  smoke  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  about  a  mile 
above  our  camp ;  we  went  up  opposite  the  place  and  saw  a  small  hut. 
An  Indian  trader  was  induced  by  the  repeated  firing  of  our  pieces  to  come 
over,  who  took  us  across  safely  in  two  trips,  but  not  without  great  danger, 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  canoe,  and  the  river  being  full  of 
floating  ice.  We  were  here  obliged  to  leave  our  horses  behind,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  get  them  across.  We  again  lay  still  to-day. 

The  7th,  we  started  from  here  along  one  branch  of  the  river.  The 
main  stream  comes  from  the  north-east,  we  went  to  the  north-west.  We 
found  that  we  had  commenced  our  journey  at  the  wrong  time ;  all  the 
streams  were  filled  with  water  and  swollen,  particularly  those  we  had 
to  cross.  An  old  Shawano,  by  name  Jenoniowana,  took  us  in  his  eanoe 
across  the  creek  biZilly-Squachne.^  I  presented  him  with  some  needles 
and  a  pair  of  shoe  strings;  he  was  very  thankful,  and  behaved  as  if  he 
thought  he  had  received  a  great  present. 

On  the  8th  we  reached  the  village  where  Shikelimo^  lives,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  President  to  be  toy  companion  and  guide  on  the  journey. 
He  was,  however,  far  from  home  on  a  hunt.  The  weather  became  bad 
and  we  lay  by ;  the  waters  rose  still  higher,  and  no  Indian  could  be  in- 
duced to  seek  Shikelimo  until 

The  12th,  when  two  young  Indians  agreed  to  go  out  in  search  of  him. 

On  the  16th  they  returned  with  word  that  Shikelimo  would  return  by 
the  next  day,  which  so  happened.  The  waters  had  again  risen  by  reason 
of  the  warm  wind  and  rain,  which  melted  the  snow  in  the  forests.  Seve- 
ral Indians  arrived  by  water  from  the  Six  Nations,  who  reported  that  the 
snow  was  still  waist  deep  in  the  forests,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
proceed  without  snow  shoes. 

*  Tolheo  was  a  gap  in  the  Blue  mountain,  where  the  big  Swatara  breaks 
through,  in  Lebanon  county,  as  stated  in  a  letter  from  Conrad  Weiser  to  Gover- 
nor Morris,  dated  Oct.  27,  1755,  to  be  found  in  Rupp's  History  of  Berks  and  Leba- 
non counties,  page  44.  There  was  subsequently  a  block  house  erected  at  this 
point,  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  war  of  1754,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  com- 
pany under  Captain  3usse,a  part  of  thePenna.  battalion  of  nine  companies  under 
Lieut.  Col.  Weiser,  raised  for  defence  of  the  frontiers.  This  name  Tolheo,  has 
since  degenerated  into  "  The  Hole,"  as  the  Hole  creek. — H.  H.  M. 

f  Now  Sunbnry.— H.  H.  M. 

j  Chislisquake  creek. — H.  H.  M. 

§  This  village  I  suppose  to  have  been  about  Milton  or  near  it.  Shikelimo  was 
the  father  of  Logan,  whose  speech  to  Lord  Dunmore  on  the  murder  of  his  family 
by  Colonel  Cresap  is  so  well  related  in  Jefferson's  notes  on  Virginia. — H.  H.  M. 


The  Indians  at  this  place  were  out  of  provisions  ;  our  little  stock  was 
soou  exhausted,  as  there  was  a  numerous  family  in  the  house  where  we 
lodged.  We  had  expected  on  leaving  home  to  supply  ourselves  with  pro- 
visions at  this  place,  in  which  we  were  entirely  disappointed.  I  saw  a 
new  blanket  given  for  about  one-third  of  a  bushel  of  Indian  corn.  Here 
we  began  already  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  other  troubles  forced 
themselves  on  us.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  procured  a  small 
quantity  of  corn  meal  and  a  few  beaus  for  the  journey. 

The  21st  we  ventured  to  proceed  oa  our  journey  to  Onontago.  There 
were  now  five  of  us,  as  Shikelimo  acccompanied  ine,  and  we  were  joined 
by  a  warrior  who  had  been  on  a  war  expedition  to  Virginia,  and  was  go- 
ing home  in  the  same  direction  as  we  were  travelling.  In  the  forenoon 
we  reached  the  large  creek*  Canusorago;  it  was  very  high  j  we  were  taken 
over  in  a  canoe,  not  without  great  danger.  The  next  day  two  English 
trader?  attempted  to  cross,  and  their  canoe  was  overturned  by  the  the  force 
of  the  current,  one  of  them  was  drowned,  and  the  other  only  escaped  by 
swimming. 

To  day  we  passed  a  place  where  the  Indians  in  former  times  had  a  strong 
fortification^  on  a  height;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  the  earth 
was  thrown  up  in  the  shape  of  a  wall,  about  nine  or  ten  feet  high  and  as 
many  broad.  But  it  is  now  in  decay,  as  from  appearance  it  had  been  de- 
serted beyond  the  memory  of  man. 

The  22d  we  came  to  a  pillage  called  Olstuago,  from  a  high  rock  which 
lies  opposite.  However,  before  we  came  in  sight  of  the  village,  we 
reached  a  large  creek|  which  looked  more  dreadful  than  the  one  of  yes- 
terday. After  repeated  firing  of  our  guns,  two  Indians  came  from  the 
village  to  see  what  was  to  be  done ;  they  brought  at  our  request  a  canoe 
from  the  village  and  took  us  across.  We  quartered  ourselves  with  Ma- 
dame Montour,  a  French  woman  by  birth,  of  a  good  family,  but  now  in 
mode  of  life  a  complete  Indian.  She  treated  us  very  well  according  to 
her  means,  but  had  very  little  to  spare  this  time,  or  perhaps  dared  not  let 
it  be  seen  on  the  account  of  so  many  hungry  Indians  about.  She  several 
times  in  secret  gave  me  and  Stoffel  as  much  as  we  could  eat,  which  had 
not  happened  to  us  before  for  ten  days ;  and  showed  great  compassion  for 
us,  saying  that  none  of  the  Indians  where  we  were  going  had  anything  to 
eat,  except  the  Onontagers,  which  my  Indian  fellow  travellers  refused  to 
believe,  until  we  found  it  true  by  experience. 

The  28d  we  lay  still  on  account  of  rainy  weather.  Two  Indians  arriv- 
ed by  water  in  a  canoe  made  of  elk  skins,  who  said  that  in  the  high  wil- 
derness the  snow  was  still  knee  deep.  I  received  from  Madame  Montour 
some  provisions  for  the  journey.  We  have  now  advanced  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles. 

The  24th  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  from  here,  and  in  the  forenoon 
found  the  snow  two  feet  deep,  but  as  it  had  been  very  cold  during  the 

•  The  Mnncy  creek?— H.  H.  M. 

f  From  the  description  this  fortification  appears  to  be  of  the  same  nature  to 
those  found  in  the  Western  States,  showing  that  the  builders  of  those  great  works 
also  resided  in  Pennsylvania  long  previous  as  he  remarks,  it  had  been  apparently 
at  that  early  period,  deserted  long  before.— H.  H.  M. 

t  The  Loyalsock  creek?— H.  H.  M. 
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previous  night  it  was  frozen  so  hard  that  we  could  walk  over  the  sur- 
face without  often  breaking  through  the  crust.  In  the  afternoon  we 
came  to  a  thick  forest  where  the  snow  was  three  feet  deep,  but  not  frozen 
so  hard,  which  made  our  journey  fatiguing.  We  were  between  two  high 
and  steep  mountians,  a  small  creek*  flowed  through  the  valley  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  our  course.  The  valley  was  not  broader  than  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  on  both  sides  were  frightful  high  mountains  and  rocks 
overgrown  with  carell  or  palm  wood.  The  passage  through  here  seemed 
to  me  altogether  impossible,  and  I  at  once  advised  to  turn  back.  The 
Indians,  however,  encouraged  me  to  persevere,  stating  that  in  a  little  dis- 
tance the  mountains  were  further  apart,  and  that  we  could  easily  proceed. 
I  agreed  at  last  to  go  on,  the  Indians  took  the  lead,  and  clambered  with 
hands  and  feet  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  we  followed  after.  I  had 
a  small  hatchet  in  my  hand  with  which  I  broke  the  ice  to  give  us  foot- 
hold. There  was  considerable  danger  of  freezing  our  feet,  as  we  were  often 
obliged  to  cross  the  stream  and  had  no  space  to  keep  our  feet  warm  by 
exercise.  After  clambering  in  this  way  we  reached  a  point  where  the 
valley  began  to  widen  and  become  more  spacious.  We  made  a  fire,  and 
waited  for  our  Onontager  Indian  who  was  far  behind,  because  he  was  still 
weak  from  the  illness  he  had  undergone.  In  those  three  hours  we  had 
not  advanced  over  one  mile.  The  wood  was  altogether  of  the  kind  called 
by  the  English,  Spruce,  so  thick  that  we  could  not  generally  see  the  sun 
shine.  After  we  had  warmed  ourselves  and  taken  some  food,  we  proceed- 
ed onward,  and  in  the  evening  made  our  camp  under  the  Spruce  trees. 
We  broke  branches  to  cover  the  snow  where  we  lay  down,  and  this  con- 
stituted our  beds.  We  made  a  large  fire  on  the  top  of  the  snow  which 
was  three  feet  deep ;  in  the  morning  ihe  fire  had  burned  down  to  the 
ground,  and  was  as  if  in  a  deep  hole.  We  slept  soundly  after  our  hard 
day's  journey,  but  were  all  stiff  in  the  morning  from  the  cold,  which  dur- 
ing the  night  had  been  excessive.  We  prepared  breakfast,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  little  Indian  corn  and  beans  boiled  in  water. 

The  25th,  after  breakfast,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  the  snow  was 
no  deeper,  and  before  noon  we  reached  a  stream  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Otzmachsonf  river,  which  we  had  left  yesterday.  The  stream  we  are 
now  on,  the  Indians  call  JDia-dachlu^  (the  lost  or  bewildered,)  which  in 
fact  deserves  such  a  name.  We  proceeded  along  this  stream  between 
two  terrible  mountains;  the  valley  was  however  now  about  a  half  mile  in 
width,  and  the  stream  flowed  now  against  this  and  then  again  against 
the  other  mountain,  among  the  rocks.  Here  we  held  a  long  council  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  procedure,  whether  to  remain  in  the  valley  and  con- 
sequently be  obliged  to  cross  the  stream  repeatedly,  or  to  endeavor  to 
proceed  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains  as  we  had  done  yesterday.  As 
it  was  very  cold  to  wade  the  creek  often,  we  determined  to  try  the 
mountain's  side.  As  we  were  clambering  along  the  mountains,  before 
we  had  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Shikeliino  had  an  unlucky  fall 

*  Quere,  was  it  Trout  run  ? 

fThe  West  branch  of  Susquehanna.  The  orthography  of  these  Indian  names  I 
find  to  vary  in  different  portions  of  this  journal,  as  if  the  writer  were  governed 
by  the  ear  alone. 

JThe  Lycoming  creek. 
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which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He  had  caught  hold  of  a  flat  stone, 
sticking  in  the  root  of  a  fallen  tree,  which  came  loose,  and  his  feet  slip- 
ping from  under  him,  he  fell  at  a  place  which  was  steeper  than  the  roof 
of  a  house.  He  could  not  catch  hold  of  anything,  but  continued  slipping 
on  the  snow  and  ice  for  about  three  rods,  when  his  pack,  which  he  car- 
ried in  Indian  fashion  with  a  strap  round  his  breast,  passed  on  one  side 
of  a  sapling  and  he  on  the  other,  so  that  he  remained  hanging  by  the 
strap,  until  we  could  give  him  assistance.  If  he  had  slipped  a  half  a  rod 
further,  he  would  have  fallen  over  a  precipice  about  100  feet  high  upon 
other  craggy  rocks.  I  was  two  steps  from  him  when  he  fell.  We  were 
all  of  us  lull  of  terror,  but  were  obliged  to  proceed  until  we  reached  a 
place  where  we  could  descend  into  the  valley,  which  did  not  take  place 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  we  reached  the  valley  Shikelimo  look- 
ed round  at  the  height  of  the  steep  precipice  on  which  he  had  fallen.  We 
looked  at  him;  he  stood  still  in  astonishment  and  said,  I  thank  the  great 
Lord  and  Creator  of  tlie  world  that  he  had  mercy  on  me,  and  wished  me 
to  continue  to  live  longer. 

We  soon  came  to  the  before  mentioned  water  which  had  a  strong  cur- 
rent, we  therefore  cut  a  pole  12  or  15  feet  long,  of  which  we  all  took 
hold,  and  so  waded  together,  in  case  that  if  any  one  should  lose  his  foot- 
ing, he  could  hold  on  to  the  pole.  The  water  reached  to  the  waist,  but 
we  crosed  safely.  We  had  to  suffer  from  excessive  cold,  because  the 
hard  frozen  snow  was  sti^l  18  inches  deep  in  the  valley  and  prevented 
us  from  walking  rapidly,  neither  could  we  warm  ourselves  by  walking, 
because  we  had  to  cross  the  stream  six  or  seven  times.  The  wood  was 
so  thick,  that  for  a  mile  at  a  time  we  could  not  find  a  place  of  the  size  of 
a  hand,  where  the  sunshine  could  penetrate,  even  in  the  clearest  day. 
This  night  we  prepared  a  place  to  sleep  in  the  same  manner  as  last 
night. 

During  the  night  it  began  to  storm,  and  the  wind  blew  terribly,  which 
seemed  to  me  strange.  The  Indians  say  that  in  this  whole  valley,  which 
is  about  sixty  miles  long,  it  storms  in  this  manner,  or  snows,  every  night. 
It  is  such  a  desolate  region  that  I  often  thought  I  must  perish  in  this 
frightful  wilderness. 

The  26th,  we  passed  the  whole  day  in  travelling  along  the  stream;  the 
mountains  continue  high,  and  we  were  obliged  to  wade  over  the  creek 
many  times,  but  it  began  to  diminish  in  size,  so  that  we  could  cross  it 
several  times  on  fallen  timber.  To  day  Taicagcrat  fell  with  such  vio- 
lence from  one  log  on  another,  that  he  fainted  and  lay  in  that  state  for  a 
considerable  time.  We  became  very  much  fatigued  to  day,  from  so  often 
wading  the  creek  in  such  cold  weather ;  we  also  became  very  hungry ; 
the  provision  was  poor  and  little  of  that.  This  night  we  built  a  hut  of 
branches,  because  it  again  became  cloudy ;  it  stormed  again  terribly  and 
snowed  at  times  as  if  it  wished  to  bury  us,  but  it  never  lasted  long,  and 
in  the  morning  there  was  little  snow  on  the  ground. 

The  Indians  believe  that  an  Otkoti,  (an  evil  spirit)  has  power  in  this 
valley,  that  some  of  them  could  call  him  by  name  and  brought  him  sac- 
rifices, by  which  he  could  be  appeased.  I  asked  if  any  of  our  party  could 
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do  this,  or  knew  his  name.  They  answered  no,  that  but  few  could  do  this, 
and  they  were  magicians. 

The  27tb,  we  followed  up  the  valley  and  creek;  the  hills  became  lower 
as  we  continued  to  ascend,  because  we  had  been  following  up  this  water 
from  the  time  we  left  Madame  Montour's.  At  noon  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  Before  we  had  quite  reached  the  summit,  we 
saw  two  sculls  fixed  on  poles,  the  heads  of  men  who  had  been  killed  there 
a  long  time  before,  by  their  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  in  South  Car- 
olina. The  prisoners,  who  were  two  resolute  men,  had  found  themselves 
at  night  untied,  which,  without  doubt,  had  been  done  by  the  Otkon,  and 
having  killed  their  captors  and  taken  possession  of  their  arms,  had  re- 
turned home. 

One  of  the  wonders*  of  nature  is  to  be  seen  here.  The  creek  already 
mentioned,  is  flowing  as  if  on  a  summit  or  height  of  land ;  runs  with  a 
rapid  current  towards  or  against  a  linden  tree,  where  it  divides  into  two 
streams,  the  one  stream  becomes  the  waterf  up  which  we  have  been  tra- 
velling for  three  days,  and  flowing  to  the  South  empties  not  far  from 
the  Indian  villiage  Olstuaga,  into  the  Quinachson^  river.  The  other 
stream§  flows  to  the  North  and  empties  into  the  Susquehanna  river,  two 
hundred  miles  above  Shomoken.  Both  streams  finally  again  unite  their 
waters  at  Shomoken,  where  the  Otquinachson  river  empties  into  the  Sus- 
quehanna.  The  stream  flowing  to  the  north,  is  called  the  Dawantaa, 
(the  fretful  or  tedious.) 

We  travelled  down  this  stream,  and  towards  evening  reached  a  place 
where  the  snow  had  entirely  disappeared,  in  a  grove  of  white  oak  trees. 
The  south  wind  blew  very  warm,  and  the  weather  was  pleasant ;  it  seem- 
ed as  if  we  had  escaped  from  hell ;  we  lay  on  the  dry  ground.  I  cook- 
ed for  supper  as  much  as  I  thought  would  gire  us  plenty  to  eat,  as  we 
hoped  soon  to  reach  the  Snsquehanna  river  where  our  Onontager  had 
persuaded  us  that  we  would  find  provisions  in  plenty. 

The  28th  we  eat  our  last  meal  for  breakfast,  as  we  believed  that  by 
evening  at  farthest  we  would  reach  the  river,  and  started  immediately 
after.  The  warm  South  wind  was  still  blowing,  and  the  sun  shining. 
We  left  the  Dawantaa  to  the  right  hand,  and  about  ten  o'clock  reached 
a  water  called  Oscohu,\\  (the  fierce.)  This  is  a  rapid  impetuous  stream, 
because  it  flows  among  the  mountains,  and  because  the  wind  has  melted 
the  snow  in  the  high  forests.  We  first  cut  down  a  long  pine  tree,  but  it 
did  not  reach  the  other  shore,  and  was  carried  away  by  the  current.  The 
Indians  advised  that  we  should  wade  through,  holding  to  a  long  pole,  but 
I  would  not  agree  to  that  because  the  water  was  too  deep.  We  knew  not 
what  to  do ;  while  we  were  cutting  down  the  tree  the  water  had  risen  a 
foot.  As  we  could  not  agree  upon  what  was  to  be  done,  and  were  irrita- 

*The  beaver  dam  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Lycoming  and  Towanda  Creeks, 
at  the  point  where  the  lines  of  Bradford,  Tioga,  and  Lycoming  Counties  meet. 
H.  H.  M. 

fThe  Lycoming  Creek.     H.  H.  M. 

j  The  West  Brach  of  the  Snsquehanna.     H.  H.  M. 

§  The  Towanda  Creek.     H.  H.  M. 

||  This  was  Sugar  creek,  as  he  speaks  afterwards  of  the  Indians  at  the  mouth 
of  this  creek  feeding  on  the  juice  of  sugar  trees. — H.  H.  M. 
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ble  from  hunger,  the  Indians  began  to  abuse  Stoffel,  who  they  said  was  tio 
blame,  that  I  had  not  followed  their  advice.  When  I  took  his  part  they 
treated  me  the  same  way,  called  me  a  coward  who  loved  his  life,  but  must 
die  of  hunger  on  this  spot.  I  said  it  is  true,  We  Europeans  love  our  lives, 
but  also  those  of  our  fellow  creatures;  the  Indians  on  the  contrary  loved 
their  lives  also,  but  often  murdered  one  another,  which  the  Europeans  did 
not  do,  and  therefore  the  Indians  were  cruel  creatures,  whose  advice  could 
not  be  followed  in  circumstances  like  the  present.  They  then  wished  to 
make  a  raft  and  thus  cross  to  the  other  shore,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
do  at  this  place  on  the  account  of  the  rapiditj  of  the  current,  and  the 
rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  I  said  to  them  that  I  had  so  far  followed 
their  advice,  but  I  now  required  them  to  follow  mine,  and  to  follow  the 
stream  downwards  until  we  reached  a  quiet  place,  even  if  we  had  to  go  to 
the  Susquehanna  river,  because  on  level  land  the  water  was  not  so  rapid 
as  among  the  hills  and  mountains.  Shikeliino  answered  that  I  did  not 
know  how  far  it  was  to  the  Susquehanna  river;  they  knew  it  better  than 
I  did ;  it  was  an  impossibility.  This  he  said  to  frighten  me,  but  I  knew 
it  could  not  be  more  than  a  short  day's  journey  by  following  the  course 
we  were  travelling,  because  I  examined  the  compass  several  times  every 
day;  I  could  also  tell  it  by  the  mountains  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
stream  as  we  descended,  which  appeared  to  become  lost,  whereas  up  the 
stream  they  appeared  much  higher,  from  which  a  sound  judgment  would 
infer,  that  a  man  had  not  far  to  go  to  find  the  current  lessen  or  cease. 
Shikelimo  retorted  that^he  was  the  guide,  as  being  a  person  who  had  trav- 
elled the  route  often,  while  I  had  never  done  so;  he  would  cross  there ;  if  I 
refused  I  must  bear  the  blame  if  I  lost  my  life  by  hunger  or  any  other 
accident.  He  would  also  complain  to  the  Governor,  Thomas  Penn  and 
James  Logan,  of  my  folly,  and  excuse  himself.  The  others  spoke  much 
to  the  same  purpose,  particularly  Tawagarat.  who  was  returning  from 
the  wars,  who  said  openly,  that  he  was  too  proud  to  obey  a  European.  I 
answered  them  all,  and  in  particular  Shikelimo;  it  is  true,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  to  be  my  guide,  but  not  my  commander,  and 
since  he  would  not  guide  me  on  the  path  I  wished  to  go,  namely,  down 
the  creek,  and  wished  to  be  my  master,  I  set  him  free  from  his  duty;  he 
might  go  where  he  pleased.  I  intended  to  be  my  own  guide,  and  posi- 
tively to  take  my  own  course  with  my  fellow  traveller  Stoffel,  but  I  would 
still  advise  him  to  obey  me  this  time,  which  I  did  as  a  friendly  request  at 
parting.  I  then  took  my  pack  and  moved  off,  the  Onontager  followed  me 
immediately,  Shikelimo  did  not  hesitate  long  after  he  saw  that  I  was  in 
earnest,  and  soon  followed.  Tawagaret  remained  behind,  because,  as  he 
said,  he  was  too  proud  and  obstinate  to  follow  me.  TTe  had  gone  more 
than  a  mile  down  stream,  when  I  observed  that  nature  bad  provided  every- 
thing requisite  for  a  safe  crossing,  the  current  had  ceased  entirely,  and 
there  was  much  dry  pine  timber,  which  is  the  lightest  wood  that  can  be 
found  for  such  purposes.  Here  I  threw  down  my  pack  and  ordered  my 
companions  to  do  the  same.  On  their  inquiring  the  reason,  I  said  we 
would  cross  here.  When  Shikelimo  observed  the  fine  opportunity,  he  was 
glad,  fired  off  his  gun,  and  shouted  to  make  our  companion  who  remained 
behind  hear.  We  went  to  work,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  we  had  a  raft 
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of  tbe  dry  pine  timber  mentioned,  ready,  and  passed  over  safely.  Stoffel 
and  the  Onontager  crossed  again  to  fetch  two  hatchets  which  we  had  for- 
gotten, and  all  was  done  without  any  danger.  We  turned  again  up 
stream  until  we  struck  our  path.  My  Indian  companions  thanked  me  for 
my  good  council,  and  for  resisting  their  wishes  so  boldly.  We  travelled 
rapidly  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  Susquehanna  river  this  evening, 
where  some  Indians  resided,  and  when  we  came  in  sight  of  it  we  sat  down 
to  rest,  yet  we  were  in  trouble  for  our  obstinate  Tawagarat  who  had  re- 
mained behind.  After  we  had  been  sitting  there  for  half  an  hour,  we 
heard  a  shout,  and  soon  appeared  Tawagarat  at  full  speed  but  very  wet. 
On  his  questioning  us  as  to  how  we  had  crossed,  the  Onontager  related 
the  mode,  at  which  he  was  surprised,  and  stated  that  he  had  tied  several 
pieces  of  wood  together  and  pushed  off  into  the  water,  but  was  so  hurried 
away  by  the  current  (in  spite  of  his  efforts  with  a  pole)  that  he  reached  a 
small  island  which  was  just  above  the  place  we  crossed  at,  where  the  raft 
separated,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wade  the  remaining  distance  with  the 
water  up  to  his  arm-pits.  I  reproved  him  for  his  pride  and  obstinacy ; 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  acted  foolishly,  that  he  had  heard  our  firing, 
but  was  already  engaged  in  making  his  raft.  We  proceeded  on  our  jour- 
ney, well  pleased  that  we  were  all  together  again,  and  the  same  evening 
reached  some  Indians  living  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  where  we,  how- 
ever, found  nothing  but  hungry  people,  who  sustained  life  with  the  juice 
of  the  sugar  trees.  We,  however,  procured  a  little  weak  soup  made  of 
corn  meal.  I  had  a  quantity  of  Indian  trinkets  with  me,  but  could  pro- 
cure no  meal.  My  only  comfort  this  evening  was,  that  whoever  labors  or 
is  tired  will  find  sleep  sweet. 

The  29th  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  at  an  early  hour,  but  without 
breaksfast ;  reached  a  dangerous  place  where  the  path  on  the  bottom  land 
was  overflowed  by  the  river  which  was  very  high,  and  we  had  to  cross 
a  very  high  mountain  which  was  not  much  better  than  the  one  where 
Shikelirno  had  met  with  his  fall.  We  passed  safely,  and  toward  evening 
we  were  also  safely  ferried  in  a  canoe  over  the  great  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river.  All  the  streams  are  very  high,  for  the  streams  had  been 
uncommonly  deep  this  winter.  This  water  is  called  *  Dia-agon,  and 
comes  from  the  region  of  tho  Sinicker"\  and  Gaiuckers^  There  are 
many  Indians  living  here,  partly  Gaiuckers,  partly  Mahikanders.§ 
We  went  into  several  huts  to  get  meat,  but  they  had  nothing,  as  they 
said,  for  themselves.  The  men  were  mostly  absent  hunting;  some  of 
the  old  mothers  asked  us  for  bread.  We  returned  to  our  quarters  with  a 
Mahikander,  who  directed  his  old  grey  headed  mother  to  cook  a  soup  of 
Indian  corn.  She  hung  a  large  kettle  of  it  over  the  fire,  and  also  a  smaller 
one  with  potash,  and  made  them  both  boil  briskly.  What  she  was  to  do 
with  the  potash  was  a  mystery  to  me,  for  I  soon  saw  that  it  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  washing,  as  some  of  the  Indians  are  in  the  practice  of 
doing,  by  making  a  lye,  and  washing  their  foul  and  dirty  clothes.  For 
the  skin  of  her  body  was  not  unlike  the  bark  of  a  tree,  from  the  dirt 
which  had  not  been  washed  off  for  a  long  time,  and  was  quite  dried  in 

•The  Tioga  river.— H.  H.  M.  jSenecas.— H.  H.  M. 
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and  cracked,  and  her  finger  nails  were  like  eagles'  claws.  She  finally 
took  the  ash  kettle  off  the  fire  and  put  it  aside  until  it  had  settled,  and 
left  a  clear  liquor  on  top,  which  she  carefully  poured  into  the  kettle  of 
corn.  I  enquired  of  my  companions  why  this  was  done,  and  they  told 
me  it  was  the  practice  of  these  and  the  Shawanos,  when  they  had 
neither  meat  nor  grease,  to  mix  their  food  with  lye  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner, which  made  it  slippery  and  pleasant  to  eat.  When  the  soup  was 
thus  prepared,*  the  larger  portion  was  given  to  us,  and  out  of  hunger  I 
quietly  eat  a  portion,  which  was  not  of  a  bad  taste.  The  dirty  cook  and 
the  unclean  vessel  were  more  repulsive.  After  I  had  eaten  a  little  and 
quieted  the  worst  cravings  of  hunger,  I  took  some  of  my  goods  and 
quietly  left  the  hut  without  being  noticed  by  my  companions,  and  went 
into  another  hut,  gave  the  old  grey  headed  mother  24  needles  and  six  shoe 
strings,  and  begged  her  to  give  me  some  bread  made  of  Indian  corn,  if  it 
were  only  as  much  as  I  could  eat  at  one  meal.  She  immediately  gave 
me  five  small  loaves  of  about  a  pound  weight,  of  which  I  and  Stoffel  eat 
two  the  same  evening.  The  Indians  eat  so  much  of  the  soup  that  they 
became  sick.  "We  had  intended  to  have  had  a  day  of  rest  here,  if  we 
could  have  procured  meat,  but  had  to  be  content  to  proceed  on  our 
journey. 

The  30th  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  without  any  thing  to  eat  except 
the  remaining  loaves,  which  were  divided  among  us  five.     We  passed  a 
dangerous  creek  by  yading  in  the  shallow  water,  and  passing  the  stream 
on  a  half  fallen  tree  which  hung  across  the  water.      The  current  was 
frightful.     An  Indian  from  the  last  village,  who  was  to  help  us  over  the 
water,  and  show  us  the  path,  fell  into  the  water  so  that  we  saw  neither 
hide  or  hair,  but  soon  rose  and  saved  himself  by  swimming  to   the  oppo- 
site shore  to  the  one  we  were  try  ing  to  reach.     Towards  evening  we  ar- 
rived at  the  branch  Owego;  the  Indian  village  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  about  a  mile  off.     All  the  bottom  land  between  us  and  the  village 
was  under  water,  and  the  current  was  rapid.  We  fired  our  guns  three  tin: e?, 
but  no  one  would  hear  or  show  himself.     If  we  had  not  seen  the  smoke 
of  the  huts,  we  would  have  thought  the  village  was  deserted.     We  be- 
gan to  prepare  a  fire  and  wood  for  a  camp,  and  having  made  a  long  day's 
journey  with  hungry  stomachs,  were  abont  to  retire  to  sleep  in  that  con- 
dition, and  had  already  lain  down,  when  a  great  storm  came  up  from  the 
west,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  such  a  violent  rain  that  it  was  al- 
most incredible.     We  could  not  find  a  place  to  lie  down,  but  stood  the 
whole  night  around  the  fire.     Towards  morning  it  became  very  cold,  and 
ice  formed  in  every  direction;  the  day  before  having  been  very  warm,  and 
succeeded  by  the  thunder  storm  of  which  it  was  the  cause.     At  dawn  we 
again  commenced  firing  our  pieces,  on  which  a  canoe  with   some  women 
at  last  came  from  the  villiage,  to  take  us  across  the  river,  as  we  supposed. 
But  they  only  came  over  the  bottom  land  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  where 
they  called  to  us  that  there  were  no  men  in  the  village,  and  the  women 
could  not  venture  to  cross  the  raging  flood  ;  which  was  of  so  unusual  a 
height,  that  bottom  land   was  flooded,  which  had  not  been  the  case  for 
many  years,  and  in  particular  as  their  canoe_was  so  small.      Tawagarat, 

•Quere,  homony  1 
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whose  home  was  there,  called  to  them  to  venture.  When  they  heard 
that  it  was  Tawagarat  they  came  across  in  safety,  and  stepped  on  shore; 
one  of  them  spoke  not  a  word,  but  wrapped  her  face  in  her  blanket. 
The  others  gave  the  canoe  to  the  Indians  to  ferry  us  across,  and  after- 
wards to  bring  the  women.  All  which  was  done  in  three  times  crossing 
backwards  and  forwards,  but  not  without  great  and  imminent  danger. 
One  party  was  landed  here,  the  other  there,  in  dry  places,  but  still  had  to 
pass  sundry  hollows  and  ditches  in  water  up  to  the  breast,  for  the  land 
is  very  uneven.  I  went  first  in  the  canoe;  four  of  us,  of  whom  two  In- 
dians, went  back  with  the  canoe.  I  bad  new  reasons  to  praise  the  pro- 
tection of  G-od,  who  had  rescued  us  from  such  imminent  peril ;  the  water 
flew  between  the  trees  like  arrows  from  a  bow,  where  if  we  had  struck 
one,  of  which  there  were  so  many,  we  must  have  perished.  The  Indians 
gladly  received  us  into  their  huts,  and  showed  us  their  compassion. 
Some  of  them  were  old  acquaintances  of  mine  from  Schohary;  they  gave 
us  food  repeatedly,  but  each  time  only  a  little,  so  as  not  to  injure  our 
health.  They  were  Gaiuckers.  All  the  men  were  absent  hunting,  ex- 
cept a  couple  of  old  grey  headed  men,  who  had  lodged  at  my  house  in 
Schohary  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  and  had  shown  me  many  fa- 
vors according  to  their  ability.  Tawagarat  remained  here,  and  lodged 
in  the  hut  of  his  mother-in-law ;  the  woman  who  had  hidden  her  face 
was  his  wife,  and  did  so  from  modesty.  Such  is  the  custom  among  the 
virtuous  women  of  the  Indian  tribes.  We  remained  here  to-day  to  re- 
cruit ourselves  a  little,  and  also  to  procure  provisions  for  the  further  pro- 
gress of  our  journey. 

April  the  1st,  we  still  remained  here;  by  my  reckoning  we  are  now 
280  miles  from  home. 

April  the  2nd,  we  started  about  noon  on  our  journey  and  reached  the 
water  called  Onoto,  and  were  immediately  taken  across  in  a  canoe. 
Several  families  of  Onontagers  live  here,  with  one  of  whom,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, we  took  up  our  lodgings,  and  were  well  treated. 

The  3d  we  reached  the  village  Osteninky,  inhabited  by  Onontagers 
and  Shawanqs.  I  was  at  this  place  in  the  year  1726,  but  find  my  old 
acquaintances  of  that  period  partly  absent,  partly  dead.  We  had  still 
five  days  journey  according,  to  the  report  of  these  Indians,  from  here  to 
Onontago,  the  object  of  our  tiresome  journey,  as  we  could  not  take  the 
nearest  route  by  reason  of  the  numerous  creeks,  and  must  keep  upon  the 
hills.  The  family  with  whom  we  lodged  had  not  a  mouthful  to  eat.  The 
larger  part  of  this  village  had  been  living  for  more  than  a  month  on  the 
juice  of  the  sugar  tree,  which  is  as  common  here  as  hickory  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  shared  our  small  stock  of  provisions  with  sundry  sick  and 
children,  who  stood  before  us  in  tears  while  we  were  eating.  From  the 
time  we  left  Madame  Montour's,  I  generally  gave  to  each  one  of  us  his 
daily  portion ;  if  I  gave  of  my  own  portion  a  part  to  these  poor  creatures, 
I  met  with  no  sour  looks,  but  if  I  took  from  the  capital  stock  to  give  to 
them,  my  companions  showed  great  disatisfaction.  But  this  did  not 
hinder  a  thief  from  stealing,  while  we  were  asleep,  the  remainder  of  our 
stock  of  bread,  which  was  but  small.  This  was  the  first  misfortune  that 
happened  to  us ;  the  second  was,  that  we  heard  the  snow  was  still  kneo 
deep  in  the  direction  we  were  to  travel,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
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proceed ;  the  third  was,  that  the  rainy  weather  in  which  we  had  arrived 
was  turned  to  snow,  of  which  eighteen  inches  fell  in  one  night;  the  worst 
was  that  we  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  our  bodily  strength  began  to  fail 
from  many  trials  both  of  hunger  and  cold.  Here  we  were  obliged  to 
remain  and  to  pass  the  time  in  distress.  I  could,  to  be  sure,  purchase  with 
needles  and  Indian  shoe  strings  sugar  made  from  the  juice  of  the  tree 
already  mentioned,  on  which  we  sustained  life,  but  it  did  not  agree  with 
us;  we  became  quite  ill  from  much  drinking  to  quench  the  thirst  caused 
by  the  sweetness  of  the  sugar.  My  companion  Stoffel  became  impatient 
and  out  of  spirits,  and  wished  himself  dead.  He  desired  me  to  procure 
a  canoe  in  which  to  float  down  the  streams  until  we  reached  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  might  have  been  done  in  six  or  eight  days,  but  not  without 
provisions  and  not  without  considerable  danger,  as  the  Susquehanna  was 
very  high  and  rapid,  and  we  did  not  know  the  channel  in  such  a  swollen 
state  of  the  water. 

But  I  was  now  determined  on  no  account  to  return  home  without  ac- 
complishing the  object  of  my  mission,  in  particular  as  I  knew  the  danger 
of  the  river.  Two  weeks  before  I  would  gladly  have  turned  back,  as  I 
foresaw  all  the  difficulties  we  must  undergo  and  conquer,  but  no  one 
would  then  turn  back,  or  see  the  difficulties  I  feared.  Stoffel  wished  he 
had  followed  my  advice  at  that  time.  I  was  now,  however,  so  resigned  to 
misery,  that  I  could  have  submitted  to  the  greatest  bodily  hardships  with- 
out resistance,  since  I  had  been  relieved  from  the  tortures  of  the  mind  by 
the  wonderful  hand  of  God.  I  had  at  a  previous  period  of  my  life 
wished  that  I  had  never  heard  of  a  God,  either  from  my  parents  or  other 
people,  for  the  idea  I  had  of  him  had  led  me  away  from  him.  I  thought 
the  atheists  more  happy  than  those  who  cared  much  about  God.  Oh, 
how  far  man  is  removed  from  God,  yes  inexpressibly  far,  although  God 
is  near,  and  cannot  impart  the  least  thing  to  corrupt  man  until  he  has 
given  himself  up  without  conditions,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  be 
explained  or  described,  but  may  be  experienced  in  great  anguish  of  body 
and  mind.  How  great  is  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  and  how  frequent ;  his 
power,  his  goodness,  and  his  truth  are  every  where  evident.  In  short 
our  God  created  the  heavens ;  the  gods  of  the  heathen  are  idols. 

But  to  return  to  our  affairs.  I  called  the  Indians  together,  represented 
to  them  the  importance  of  my  errand,  stated  what  I  was  commanded  to 
do  by  both  the  governments  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  required 
of  them  as  faithful  allies  of  the  English,  and  particular  friends  of  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania,  to  furnish  me  with  provisions  for  my  party 
so  that  I  could  reach  Onoutago,  the  end  of  my  journey.  Because  the 
business  related  especially  to  the  allied  Six  Nations,  for  whose  sake  their 
brother  Thomas  Penn  had  taken  such  an  interest  in  the  affair,  and  had 
sent  me  such  a  journey  at  an  inclement  time  of  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  further  bloodshed  unnecessarily  and  out  of  mere  revenge,  and 
that  they  might  possess  their  lands  and  raise  their  provisions  in  peace. 
In  the  next  place  I  required  them  to  send  out  two  messengers  on  snow 
shoes  as  soon  as  possible,  in  advance,  who  should  make  known  my  ap- 
proach, so  that  the  councilmen  of  all  Six  Nations  could  be  called  together, 
which  would  require  three  weeks.  There  was  an  old  war  chief  from 


Onontago  present,  by  whose  interference  both  points  were  agreed  to,  only 
no  one  knew  where  to  procure  provisions  for  us,  or  for  the  two  Indian 
messengers.  By  general  consent  a  hut  was  broken  into,  whose  occupants 
were  far  absent  on  a  hunt,  and  so  much  corn  was  taken  as  was  judged 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  reach  Onontago.  The  two  runners  icceived  a 
share,  and  the  balance,  about  one  third  of  a  bushel,  was  given  to  us,which 
we  thankfully  received.  I  had  it  pounded  at  the  house  we  occupied, 
which  was  not  done  without  loss.  Hunger  is  a  great  tyrant,  he  docs  not 
spare  the  best  of  friends,  much  less  strangers.  Kaf oping,  a  Frenchman, 
who  had  been  taken  captive  when  a  boy,  but  now  an  Indian  in  appear- 
ance, if  not  worse,  together  with  another  young  Indian,  were  sent  off  to 
notify  my  arrival  to  the  council  at  Onontago.  The  last  fall  of  snow  was 
rapidly  disappearing  as  the  weather  had  again  become  warm. 

The  6th  April  the  runners  started.  In  the  meanwhile  an  Indian  had 
the  kindness  to  invite  me  privately  to  supper.  I  took  Stoffel  with  me  ; 
he  gave  us  to  eat  by  night  on  two  occasions.  A  third  time,  another  old 
acquaintance  presented  me  with  four  small  loaves  one  evening,  which  I 
immediately  divided  among  my  companions  and  the  surrounding  hungry 
children. 

These  Indians  often  came  to  my  lodgings,  or  invited  me  to  their  huts 
for  the  purpose  of  talking,  (they  are  very  inquisitive,)  and  thus  we  passed 
the  hungry  hours  away,  in  relating  old  or  new  events  or  traditions  and 
smoking  tobacco,  which  they  have  in  plenty.  Among  other  things  I 
asked  them  how  it  happened  that  they  were  so  short  of  provisions  now, 
while  twelve  years  ago  they  had  a  greater  supply  than  all  the  other 
Indians;  and  now  their  children  looked  like  dead  persons  and  suffered 
much  from  hunger.  They  answered  that  now  game  was  scarce,  and  that 
hunting  had  strangely  failed  since  last  winter;  some  of  them  had  procured 
nothing  at  all.  That  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  world  was  resolved  to 
destroy  the  Indians.  One  of  their  seers,  whom  they  named,  had  seen  a 
vision  of  G-od,  who  had  said  to  him  the  following  words  :  You  inquire 
after  the  cause  why  game  has  become  scarce.  I  will  tell  you.  You  kill 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  skins,  which  you  give  for  strong  liquor  and  drown 
your  senses,  and  kill  one  another,  and  carry  on  a  dreadful  debauchery. 
Therefore,  have  I  driven  the  wild  animals  out  of  the  country,  for  they 
are  mine.  If  you  will  do  good  and  cease  from  your  sins}  I  will  bring 
them  back;  if  not,  I  will  destroy  you  from  off  the  earth.* 

I  inquired  if  they  believed  what  the  seer  had  seen  and  heard.  They 
answered,  yes,  some  believed  it  would  happen  so,  others  also  believed  it, 
but  gave  themselves  no  concern  about  it.  Time  will  show,  said  they, 
what  is  to  happen  to  us;  rum  will  kill  us  and  leave  the  land  clear  for  the 
Europeans  without  strife  or  purchase. 

The  Indians  living  here  are  on  an  arm  of  the  Susquehanna  which 
comes  out  of  high  mountains,  and  is  a  rapid  stream.  I  saw  the  children 
here  walking  up  and  down  the  banks  of  the  stream  along  the  low  land, 
where  the  high  water  had  washed  the  wild  potatoes  or  ground  acorns  out 
of  the  ground.  These  grow  here  on  a  long  stem  or  root  about  the  size 

*  This  remarkable  language  Weiser  has  put  into  his  journal  in  laige  letters,  by 
way  of  calling  attention  to  it.— H.  H.  M. 
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of  a  thick  straw,  and  there  are  frequently  from  five  to  ten  hanging  to 
such  a  root,  which  is  often  more  than  six  feet  long.  The  richer  the 
soil,  the  longer  they  grow,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  in  the  ground. 
The  largest  are  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  or  larger,  and  look  much  in 
size  and  shape  like  black  acorns.  I  thought  of  the  words  of  Job,  chapter 
xxxi.  8 — 8,  while  these  barbarians  were  satisfying  their  hunger  with  these 
roots,  and  rejoicing  greatly  when  they  found  them  in  large  numbers  and 
dug  them  up. 

On  the  7th  we  agreed  to  leave  this  place  at  once,  and  again  to  pass 
through  a  great  wilderness  to  reach  the  end  of  our  journey.  We  started 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  from  this  miserable  place,  where  more  mur- 
ders occur  than  in  any  other  nation.  It  is  called  by  the  Indians  in  par- 
ticular a  den  of  murderers,  where  every  year  so  many  are  swallowed  up. 
About  noon  we  met  our  messengers  returning,  who  said  it  was  impossible 
to  proceed  on  account  of  the  deep  snow  in  the  mountains,  which  was 
moie  than  knee  deep.  We  debated  long,  and  it  was  decided  by  a 
majority  of  voices  to  postpone  the  journey  until  better  weather  and  roads. 
The  before  mentioned  old  war  chief  had  accompanied  us,  because  he  was 
a  leading  man  in  the  war  council  at  Onontago,  and  wished  to  accompany 
me  for  the  purposee  of  advancing  my  business  to  a  favorable  termina- 
tion. He  was  a  grey  headed  man  of  seventy  years,  as  he  showed  by  cir- 
cumstantial proofs.  He  advised  me  confidently  to  proceed  on  the 
journey,  and  promisefl  to  guide  us  by  such  a  route,  that  if  we  used  our 
best  efforts,  we  would  by  to-morrow  evening  reach  a  country  where  the 
snow  had  disappeared  by  reason  of  the  open  forests.  After  two  days  of 
fatigue  and  trouble,  said  he,  you  will  be  better  off  than  by  turning  back 
with  your  business  undone,  after  having  already  undergone  so  many  hard- 
ships from  cold,  snow,  high  water,  and  hunger.  I  was  pleased  with  his 
well  meant  advice,  (for  he  often  called  me  his  son  and  child,)  and  bade 
him  lead  on ;  for  he  was  much  interested  in  the  object  of  my  mission. 
We  proceeded  on  our  journey;  rainy  weather  set  in,  and  before  night  we 
were  in  snow  up  to  the  knees.  We  made  a  hut  this  evening  of  the  bark 
of  the  linden  trees  which  we  pealed  off.  It  rained  the  whole  night  with 
a  warm  south  wind  which  converted  the  snow  into  slush. 

The  8th  we  travelled  from  early  in  the  morning  until  evening  with  great 
rapidity,  in  constant  rain,  through  a  dreadful  thick  wilderness,  such  as  I 
had  never  before  seen.  We  frequently  fell  into  holes  and  ditches,  where 
we  required  the  assistance  of  the  others  to  extricate  ourselves.  We  all 
lost  courage.  This  was  the  hardest  and  most  fatiguing  day's  journey  I 
had  ever  made;  my  bodily  strength  was  so  exhausted  that  I  trembled  and 
shook  so  much  all  over,  I  thought  I  must  fall  from  weariness  and  perish. 
I  stepped  aside,  and  sat  down  under  a  tree  to  die,  which  I  hoped  would  be 
hastened  by  the  cold  approaching  night.  When  my  companions  remark- 
ed rny  absence,  they  waited  for  me  some  time,  then  returned  to  seek  me, 
and  found  me  sitting  under  a  tree.  But  I  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
proceed,  for  I  thought  it  beyond  my  power.  The  entreaties  of  the  old 
chief  and  the  sensible  reasoning  of  Shikelimo  (who  said  that  evil  days 
were  better  for  us  than  good,  for  the  first  often  warned  us  against  sins 
and  washed  them  out,  while  the  latter  often  enticed  us  to  gin)  caused  me 
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alter  my  resolution,  and  I  arose.  But  I  could  not  keep  tip  with,  the 
old  man  who  was  the  leader  and  a  good  walker.  He  often  waited  for  the 
whole  party.  We  slept  on  the  snow  again  that  night;  it  rained  the 
whole  night,  but  not  violently. 

The  9th,  we  prepared  breakfast  before  day,  and  set  out  early  in*  cloudy 
weather.  Before  noon  we  got  out  of  the  thick  forests  into  scattered 
groves  where  the  snow  had  disappeared,  as  the  old  man  had  assured  us. 
We  seemed  to  have  escaped  out  of  all  our  troubles  in  this  delightful  re- 
gion, especially  as  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds  and  cheered  us  with 
his  warm  rays.  If  the  snow  and  the  forests  had  remained  the  same  as 
yesterday,  we  must  all  have  perished  before  reaching  Onontago.  But  hun- 
ger was  still  pinching  us ;  to  eat  a  little  corn  meal  soup  was  of  no  benefit, 
for  it  was  only  meal  and  water ;  the  wheat  bread  and  good  meal  had  not 
only  left  the  stomach,  but  the  limbs  also.  We  were  now  on  high  moun- 
tains, and  to-day  we  passed  the  first  waters  flowing  into  the  great  lake 
Onontario,  or  the  Sai^t  Lawrence,  out  of  which  the  famous  river  Saint 
Lawrence  flows,  which  passes  through  New  France  or  Canada.  From  all 
appearances  this  is  the  most  elevated  region  in  North  America;  we 
passed  several  small  runs  on  the  left  hand,  which  join  the  lake  just 
mentioned.  To  the  right  were  others  which  joined  the  Susquebanna;  a 
day's  journey  from  here,  (here  are  waters  emptying  into  the  Hudson  to 
the  east,  and  to  the  west  at  some  distance  are  the  waters  joining  the 
Meshasippia.  We  reached  several  small  lakes  and  ponds,  at  one  of  which 
the  Indians  said  an  evil  spirit  in  the  shape  of  a  great  snake  resided,  who 
was  frequently  visible.  The  Indians  refused  to  drink  here. 

The  10th  we  left  our  camp  quite  early,  as  we  hoped  to  reach  the  end 
of  our  journey  this  day.  About  noon  we  passed  the  hill  on  which,  by 
Indian  tradition,  corn,  pumpkins  and  tobacco  first  grew,  and  were  disco- 
vered through  an  extraordinary  vision.  As  we  felt  sure  of  reaching  Onon- 
tago, we  cooked  the  balance  of  our  meal  in  a  great  hurry,  and  hastened 
onward.  It  began  to  rain  hard.  To-day  we  made  forty  miles,  the  timber 
was  principally  sugar  trees.  This  evening  we  reached  the  first  village  of 
Onontago  to  our  great  delight.  Not  a  soul  remained  in  the  houses,  all 
came  running  out  to  see  us ;  they  had  been  made  acquainted  with  our 
coming  by  the  old  chief  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previously,  who  had  prece- 
ded us  for  that  purpose.  They  came  in  crowds  to  the  house  we  occupied. 
I  found  bore  several  acquaintances,  but  they  were  surprised  at  my  misera- 
ble aspect ;  one  said  it  is  he ;  another  said  no,  it  is  another  person  alto- 
gether. It  is  not  the  custom  among  these  people,  for  a  stranger  who  has 
come  from  a  distance  to  speak  until  he  is  questioned,  which  is  never  done 
until  he  has  had  food  set  before  him,  and  his  clothes  dried,  in  which 
things  they  did  not  allow  us  to  want. 

Honor  and  praise,  glory  and  power  be  given  to  the  Almighty  God  who 
rescued  us  from  so  many  and  various  evils  and  dangers,  and  saved  us  from 
death  and  destruction,  from  doubt  and  despair,  and  other  hazards. 

When  on  enquiry  by  the  assembled  males,  I  answered  that  I  was  sent 
to  them  by  their  brethren,  Onus  (Thomas  Penn)  and  James  Logan, 
with  an  extraordinary  commission  ;  a  messenger  was  immediately  sent  to 
the  chief  village,  about  four  miles  off,  to  make  known  my  approach,  and  to 
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ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  council,  whether  I  should  remain  here,  or 
was  to  go  forward.  At  midnight  the  messenger  returned,  with  advice 
that  a  house  was  prepared  for  me  at  the  maiu  village,  where  my  arrival 
was  anxiously  awaited. 

The  llth  of  April  we  were  accompanied  at  an  early  hour  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  to  the  house  which  had  been  prepared  for  us ;  it  was  that  of  a 
man  named  Anuwar-ogon,  a  relative  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  who  received 
us  kindly.  After  we  had  been  left  to  ourselves,  and  had  eaten  some- 
thing, the  head  man  or  chief  came  in,  gave  me  a  string  of  wampum  ac- 
cording to  the  law  and  custom  of  their  country,  said  I  was  very  welcome 
on  account  of  the  message  I  was  commissioned  by  brethren  Onas  and 
James  Logan  to  deliver  to  their  council.  That  I  could  deliver  it  as 
soon  I  wished.  I  thanked  them  for  their  good  will,  and  delivered  a 
string  of  wampum  in  token  of  the  greeting  from  their  brethren  Onas  and 
James  Logan,  with  a  request  that  the  whole  council  of  the  Six  Nations 
might  be  called  together  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  objects  of  the  embas- 
sy I  was  sent  on  related  to  the  whole  of  them,  and  were  of  great  impor- 
tance. They  answered  that  of  each  nation,  there  were  some  chiefs 
present  except  of  the  Caujuckos,  which  need  be  no  obstacle.  Those 
present  were  fully  empowered  to  transact  affairs  of  importance.  The 
following  day  was  therefore  appointed  to  give  me  an  audience. 

The  12th  April  th^y  assembled  at  my  lodgings  to  the  number  of 
about  forty  men,  who  all  entered  with  great  gravity  and  pride.  When 
they  were  all  collected  to  hear  me,  their  President  said  to  me  that 
they  were  ready  to  hear  me.  I  arose  and  delivered  my  message  in  the 
Maqua  language  which  I  spoke  with  the  most  facility,  and  which  they 
all  understood.  After  each  principal  subject,  of  which  there  were  two,  I 
delivered  to  them  a  belt  of  wampum  and  a  string  of  eight  Mafter  long 
in  the  name  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  Thomas  Penn,  proprietor 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  resolved  to  give  me  an  answer  in  two  days  to 
the  part  relating  to  the  truce,  and  to  the  congress  at  Williamsburg. 

After  all  was  over,  a  feast  was  prepared.  The  food  was  brought  in 
by  other  chiefs  and  set  down  in  the  middle  of  the  house  in  a  variety  of 
vessels.  Each  one  brought  his  own  dish  and  spoon,  and  helped  himself 
to  as  much  as  he  chose.  After  the  feast  was  over,  the  discourse  turned 
on  the  events  of  our  journey.  At  a  signal  from  the  speaker  they  all 
went  away,  to  allow  us  to  retire  to  rest.  I  received  in  the  evening  al- 
ready an  intimation  of  the  answer,  which  was  full  and  satisfactory. 

The  13tb,  Shikelimo  was  very  sick,  and  also  Stoffel,  which  was  pro- 
bably caused  by  imprudence  in  eating,  but  in  two  days  they  were  again 
well. 

The  14th,  the  council  again  assembled,  together  with  all  the  males 
who  were  at  home,  and  the  whole  of  mv  message  was  repeated  by  the 
speaker,  and  I  was  asked  if  it  was  correctly  stated  in  all  points.  On 
ray  answering  yes,  the  speaker  proceeded,  and  their  answer  was  given  at 
largo,  with  the  remark  that  I  should  comprehend  it  fully,  so  as  to  be  en- 
abled to  report  it  correctly  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  Onas.  They 
agreed  to  the  truce,  but  decided  against  Williamsburg,  and  chose  Albany 
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as  the  place  of  the  congress,  all  which  can  be-  seen  in  my  English  jour- 
nal more  at  large,  with  all  the  speeches  and  incidents. 

These  Indians  wished  me  to  remain  with  them  a  month,  until  my 
strength  should  be  restored ;  they  showed  every  possible  kindness  to  me, 
and  we  had  no  scarcity  of  food. 

I  became  very  sick,  so  that  I  expected  to  die;  for  half  an  hour  I  could 
neither  hear  nor  see.  My  host  gave  me  medicine  after  I  had  recovered 
my  senses  and  could  tell  him  to  what  cause  I  attributed  this  sudden  at- 
tack ;  the  medicine  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  stomach  and  bowels, 
succeeded  by  a  violent  vomiting.  After  taking  the  medicine  I  was  or- 
dered to  walk  briskly  until  it  operated,  which  took  place  in  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  village,  where  I  lay  until  I  became  insensible.  Towards 
evening  I  was  found  by  several  Indians,  who  led  me  home  where  a  bed 
had  been  provided.  At  midnight  I  was  well ;  other  medicine  was  then 
given  to  me,  and  in  the  morning  I  arose  perfectly  restored,  except  that  I 
felt  weak. 

I  went  with  my  host  and  another  old  friend  to  see  a  salt  spring,  of 
which  there  are  great  numbers,  so  that  a  person  cannot  drink  of  every 
stream  on  account  of  the  salt  water.  The  Indians  boil  handsome  salt 
for  use.  These  Indians,  who  are  otherwise  called  Onontagers  (people  of 
the  hills,)  are  the  handsomest,  wisest,  and  the  bravest  of  the  Six.  Nations. 
They  live  in  huts  made  of  bark,  which  are  very  convenient ;  some  of 
them  are  50,  60  to  a  100  feet  long,  generally  about  12  or  13  feet  wide. 
In  this  length  there  are  generally  4  to  5  fires  and  as  many  families,  who 
are  looked  upon  as  one.  The  country  is  hilly,  but  there  is  a  small  val- 
ley which  is  very  fertile,  and  yields  almost  incredible  crops  of  corn, 
which  is  plentiful  about  here.  The  Europeans  from  Oswego,  as  well 
as  Niagara,  often  come  here  for  corn. 

These  Indians  did  all  in  their  power  to  detain  me  longer,  but  I  could 
not  be  content.  I  was  tired  of  the  Indian  country  and  affairs.  At  my 
request  they  procured  provisions  for  my  return  journey,  and  also  a  man 
to  carry  them  and  my  pack. 

On  the  18th  we  took  leave,  (with  my  Stoffel  and  Shikelimo)  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  home,  if  it  should  please  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
gods  of  the  heathen  are  idols,  the  God  of  Israel  created  the  heavens; 
he  has  a  strong  arm,  but  is  patient,  merciful,  of  great  kindness,  and  is 
found  by  those  who  seek  him.  He  is  God. 

This  evening  we  reached  the  place  where  the  Indians  make  bark  ca- 
noes, on  a  creek  passing  by  the  village  of  Otsen-inky,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  We  peeled  a  chesnut  tree  and  made  a  canoe.  Cax- 
Jtayen,  who  accompanied  us,  understood  this  work  very  completely.  The 
weather  set  in  bad,  so  that  we  had  to  lie  by  under  a  bark  shelter.  Snow 
fell  a  foot  deep. 

On  the  22nd,  we  embarked  in  our  newly  made  bark  canoe,  and  pushed 
off;  Caxhayen  returned  home.  The  first  day  we  met  many  obstacles 
from  fallen  timber.  This  creek*  is  about  the  size  of  the  Tutpenpen- 
hacken.  We  had  to  unload  the  canoe  several  times  to  mend  her.  We 
crossed  several  lakes,  and  before  night  we  reached  a  more  rapid  stream^ 

*  Quere,  was  it  Otsetic  creek?  f  Quere,  was  it  Tiontoga  creek? 
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which  flowed  among  the  hills  with  such  rapidity  as  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed. We  shot  several  ducks  which  are  very  plenty,  and  missed  a 
deer  and  a  bear. 

On  the  23rd  we  reached  deeper  water,  a  river  which  comes  from 
Oneido*  joins  it  at  this  point ;  the  water  was  very  high  and  rapid. 
Saristaqua  of  Osten-inky  who  was  hunting,  fired  his  gun  on  seeing  us, 
and  called  to  us.  We  turned  to  shore,  which  we  reached  in  a  few  min- 
utes, but  had  been  carried  down  a  mile  since  he  had  fired.  He  joined 
us,  and  I  related  what  had  taken  place  in  Onontago,  at  which  he  was 
pleased.  We  left  him,  entered  our  canoe  again,  and  by  night  reached 
Otsen-inky.  Fired  at  a  bear  and  missed. 

The  24th  we  pushed  off  early,  in  half  an  hour  reached  the  Susquehan- 
na  river,  passed  to-day  Onoto,  Owego,  down  to  the  Dia-ogon.  We  found 
that  at  the  last  village  we  had  forgotten  our  Onontago  salt. 

The  25th  we  embarked  early,  got  a  companion,  a  relative  of  Shikeli- 
ino,  but  who  was  of  little  use,  except  to  help  us  eat.  We  passed  the 
spot  which  we  first  reached  after  leaving  the  desolate  wilderness,  the 
mouth  of  Oshcalui  and  Dawantaa.  Shot  several  ducks  and  a  turkey. 
Passed  several  fine  bodies  of  land,  partly  level,  partly  timbered. 

The  26th  we  reached  Scahanto-wano^  where  a  number  of  Indians 
live,  Shawanos  and  Mahickanders.  Found  there  two  traders  from  New 
York,  and  three  men  from  the  Maqua  country  who  were  hunting  land ; 
their  names  are  Ludwig  Rasselman,  Martin  Dillenbach,  and  Pit  de  Ni- 
ger. Here|  there  is  A  large  body  of  land,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be 
found  on  the  river. 

On  the  27th  we  embarked;  about  noon  we  met  some  Pennsylvania 
traders,  who  gave  us  some  rum. 

On  the  28th  we  reached  Shomoken,  here  Shikelimo  took  leave  of  us 
and  went  home.  Stoffel  accompanied  him,  to  briug  the  things  we  had 
left  in  his  care,  as  saddles  and 'bridles,  and  returned  this  evening  ou 
horseback.  In  the  meanwhile  I  had  paddled  down  the  river  on  this 
side,  to  enquire  after  my  horse  of  the  Indians  who  were  now  encamped 
here.  When  I  went  on  shore  and  looked  into  the  forest,  the  first  object 
I  saw  was  my  horse,  about  20  rods  off,  and  in  fact  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  I  had  left  him,  when  going  up.  StoffeFs  horse  could  not  be 
found  at  this  time. 

The  29th  we  set  off  over  the  country,  on  the  30th  we  reached  Tolheo, 
and  on  the 

1st  day  of  May  reached  home  in  safety.  Honor  and  praise,  power 
and  glory,  be  given  to  Almighty  God  for  ever  and  ever. 

[Here  follows  a  German  Hymn. — H.  H.  M.] 

"Quere,  was  it  Chenango  river  ?  fQuere>  the  Lackawannoch  river  ? 

JQuere.    Wyoming  valley? 
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III. —  Copy  of  a  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Conrad  Weiser,  in  his 
journey  to  Ohio,  with  a  message  and  present  from,  the  Government  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  Indians  there. 

Aiigust  the  11th,  1748.  Set  out  from  my  house,*  came  to  James 
G-albraith  that  day,  30  miles. 

The  12th,  came  to  George  Croghan's,t  15  miles. 

The  13th,  to  Robert  Dunning's,  20  miles. 

The  14fh,  to  Tuscarora^  path,  30  miles. 

The  15th,  lay  by  on  account  of  G-.  Croghan's  men  coming  back  sick, 
and  some  other  affairs  hindering  us. 

The  17th,  crossed  Tuscarora  hill;  came  to  the  Black  Log  lodging 
place,  20  miles. 

The  18th,  had  a  great  rain  in  the  afternoon  ;  came  to  within  two  miles 
of  the  Standing  Stone,  24  miles. 

The  19th  we  travelled  but  12  miles,  and  were  obliged  to  dry  our 
things. 

The  20th,  came  to  Frankstown,  but  saw  no  houses  or  cabins.  Here 
we  overtook  one  half  of  the  goods,§  because  four  of  George  Croghan's 
men  fell  sick ;  20  miles. 

The  21st  lay  by;  it  rained  all  day. 

The  22nd,  crossed  Allegeny\\  hills  ;  came  to  the  clear  fields,^  16  miles. 

The  23d,  came  to  the  Shawnee  cabins,  34  miles. 

The  24th,  found  a  dead  man  on  the  road  who  had  killed  himself  by 
drinking  too  much  whiskey.  The  place  being  very  stony  we  could  not 
dig  a  grave,  and  he  smelled  very  strong ;  we  laid  him  between  two  old 
logs,  and  covered  him  with  stones  and  wood,  and  cut  a  great  many  sap- 
lings over  him  and  went  on  our  journey.  Came  to  the  10  mile  lake;**  made 
32  miles. 

The  25th,  crossed  Kiskyminity  river ;  came  to  Ohio  that  day,  20 
miles. 

The  26th,  hired  a  canoe,  paid  1000  black  wampum  for  the  loan  of  it 
to  Loystown ;  our  horses  being  all  tired  we  went  by  water,  and  came  that 
night  to  a  Delaware  town  ;  the  Indians  used  us  very  kindly. 

The  27th,  set  off  again  in  the  morning  early  by  rainy  weather.    Dined 

*  Near  Womelsdorf  in  Berks  county. — H.  H  M. 

t  In  Pennsboro.  Cumberland  County.  Croghan  was  an  Indian  trader,  who  was 
to  guide  Weiser,  and  forward  the  goods. — H.  H.  M. 

j  The  Tuscarora  path  seems  to  have  led  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Cumberland 
valley,  probably  from  near  Shippensburg  to  the  Standing  Stone,  now  the  town  of 
Huntingdon. — H.  H.  M. 

§  According  to  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  page  257,  goods  to  the  value 
of  one  thousand  pounds  were  sent  as  a  present,  and  the  instructions  to  Weiser  are 
also  given. — H.  H.  M. 

||  At  Blair's  gap,  where  the  Indian  path  crossed  the  Allegheny  mountain. — H. 
H.  M. 

IT  Quere,  the  head  waters  of  Clearfield  creek,  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  ?— H.  H.  M. 

•»  Quere,  Ten  Mile  Lick  ?— H.  H.  M. 
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in  a  Smicker  town,  where  an  old  Sinicker*  woman  reigns  with  great  au- 
thority; in  her  house  we  dined,  and  they  used  us  all  very  well.  At  this 
and  the  last  mentioned  Delaware  town  they  received  us  by  firing  off  a 
great  many  guns,  especially  at  this  last  place.  We  had  saluted  the  town 
by  firing  off  four  pair  of  pistols.  Arrived  that  evening  in  Loystowo/f 
we  saluted  the  town  as  before,  and  the  Indians  fired  above  one  hundredd 
guns,  and  great  rejoicing  appeared  in  their  countenances.  From  the  place 
where  we  took  water,  that  is  from  the  old  Shawano's  town,  commonly  called 
Chartierstown,  to  this  place,  it  is  above  60  miles  by  water,  but  about 
35  or  40  by  land. 

The  Indian  council  met  this  evening  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  to 
show  their  satisfaction  at  my  safe  arrival.  I  desired  of  them  to  send 
a  couple  of  canoes  to  fetch  down  the  goods  from  Chartier's  old  town, 
where  we  had  been  obliged  to  leave  them  because  of  our  horses  being  all 
scalled  on  their  backs,  and  tired.  Gave  them  a  string  of  wampum  to 
enforce  my  request. 

The  28th  lay  still. 

The  29th,  the  Indians  set  off  in  three  canoes  to  fetch  the  goods.  I 
expected  the  goods  would,  by  the  time  they  could  land  at  Chartier's  old 
town,  all  have  come  from  Frankstown,  as  we  met  about  twenty  horses 
of  G.  Croghan's  at  the  Shawano  cabins,  in  order  to  fetch  them. 

This  day  news  came  to  the  town,  that  the  Six  Nations  were  on  the 
point  of  declaring  war  against  the  French,  for  the  reason  some  of  the 
French  had  imprisoned  some  of  the  Six  Nations'  chiefs  who  came  to  them 
as  deputies.  A  council  was  held  and  all  the  Indians  acquainted  with 
the  news,  and  it  was  said  the  Six  Nations'  message  was  by  the  way  to  give 
all  the  Indians  notice  to  make  ready  to  fight  the  French.  That  day  my 
companions  went  to  Caskasky,  a  large  Indian  town,  about  thirty  miles 
off. 

The  30th  I  went  to  Beaver  creek,  an  Indian  town  about  eight  miles 
off,  chiefly  Delawares,  the  rest  Mohocks,  to  have  some  belts  of  wam- 
pum made.  This  afternoon  rainy  weather  set  in  which  lasted  about  a 
week.  Andrew  Montour  came  back  from  Caskasky  with  a  message  from 
the  Indians  there,  to  desire  me  the  ensuing  council  might  be  held  at 
their  town.  We  both  lodged  at  this  town  at  George  Crogan's  trading 
house. 

The  31st,  sent  Andrew  back  to  Caskasky  with  a  string  of  wampum, 
to  let  the  Indians  there  know  that  it  was  an  act  of  their  own  that  the  en- 
suing council  must  be  held  at  Loystown ;  they  had  ordered  it  so  last 
spring  when  Georg«  Croghan  was  up,  and  at  the  last  treaty  in  Lancaster 
the  Shawanos  and  Tw'chtwces\.  were  told  so,  and  they  stayed  according- 
ly for  that  purpose.  Both  would  be  offended  if  the  council  was  to  be  held 
at  Caskasky.  Besides  this,  my  instructions  bind  me  to  Loystown,  and  I 
could  not  go  further  without  giving  offence. 

September  the  1st.  The  Indians  at  Loystown  having  heard  of  the 
message  from  Caskasky,  called  a  council,  and  sent  for  rne  to  know  what  I 

*  Queen  Aliquippa — H.  H.  M. 

f  Loystown  was  about  12  or  14  miles  below  Pittsburg,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river — H.  H.  M. 
J  The  Miami  nation,  I  believe.— H.  H.M. 
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was  resolved  to  do,  and  told  me  the  Indians  at  Caskasky  were  no  more 
chiefs  than  themselves ;  and  last  spring  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  ex- 
pecting they  would  have  nothing  at  my  arrival  ordered  the  council  should 
be  held  here;  now  their  corn  is  ripe  they  think  to  remove  the  council, 
but  they  ought  to  stand  by  their  word ;  we  have  kept  the  Tweechwees 
here  and  our  brethren  the  Shawanos  from  below  on  that  account.  I  told 
them  of  the  message  I  had  sent  by  Andrew  and  they  were  content. 

The  2d  the  rain  continued ;  the  Indians  brought  us  a  good  deal  of 
venison. 

The  3d.     Set  up  the  Union  flag  on  a  long  pole;  treated   all  the  com- 
pany with  a  dram  of  rum.    The  king's  health  was  drunk  by  Indians  and 
white  men.     Towards  night  a  great  many  Indians  arrived  to  attend  the 
council.   There  was  great  firing  on  both  sides.   The  strangers  first  saluted 
the   town  at  'about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance,  and  at  their  entry  the 
town   people  fired  furiously,  also  the  English  traders,  there  were  about 
twenty  of  them.     At  night  I  was  taken  sick  with  the  colic  ;  got  bled. 
The  4th  was  obliged  to  keep  my  bed  all  day,  and  was  very  weak. 
The  5th  I  found  myself  better.     Scayhuhady  came  to  see  me;  had 
some  discourse  with  him  about  the  ensuing  council. 

The  6th,  one  canoe  with  goods  arrived,  the  rest  did  not  come  to  the 
river.  The  Indians  that  brought  the  goods  found  our  casks  of  whiskey 
hid  by  some  of  the  traders;  they  had  drunk  two  and  brought  two  to  the 
town.  The  Indians  all  got  drunk  to  night,  and  some  of  the  traders 
along  with  them.  The  weather  cleared  up. 

The  7th  being  informed  the  Wantats  had  a  mind  to  go  back  again  to 
the  French,  and  had  endeavored  to  take  the  Delawares  along  with  them 
to  recommend  them  to  the  French,  I  sent  Andrew  to  Beaver  Creek  with 
a  string  of  wampum  to  inform  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  matter.  They 
sent  a  string  in  answer  to  let  me  know  they  had  no  correspondence  that 
way  with  the  Wantats,  and  the  aforesaid  report  was  false. 

The  8th  had  a  council  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Wantats,  inquired  their 
number,  and  what  made  them  come  away  from  the  French,  what  corres- 
pondence they  had  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  whether  or  no  they  ever 
had  any  correspondence  with  the  Governor  of  New  York.  They  in- 
formed me  that  their  coming  away  from  the  French  was  owing  to  the 
hard  usage  they  received  from  them;  they  would  always  get  their  young 
people  to  go  to  war  against  their  (the  French)  enemies,  and  would  use 
them  as  their  own  people,  that  is,  like  slaves,  and  their  goods  were  so 
dear,  they  (the  Indians)  could  not  buy  them.  That  there  were  one 
hundred  fighting  men  came  over  the  lakes  to  the  English;  seventy  were 
left  behind  at  another  town  a  good  distance  off.  They  hoped  they 
would  follow  them.  That  they  had  a  very  good  correspondence  with  the 
Six  Nations  these  many  years,  and  are  one  people  with  them ;  that  they 
could  wish  the  Six  Nations  would  act  more  briskly  against  the  French. 
That  above  fifty  years  ago  they  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the 
Governor  of  New  York  at  Albany.  They  showed  a  large  belt  of  wam- 
pum they  received  then  by  the  said  Governor  as  from  the  King  of  Great 
Britain.  The  belt  was  25  grains  wide  and  265  long,  very  curiously 
wrought ;  there  were  seven  images  of  men  holding  one  another  by  the 
VOL.  I.— No.  1.  3 
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hand;  the  first  signifying  the  Governor  of  New  York,  (or  rather  as  they 
said  the  King  of  Great  Britain,)  the   second  the  Mohacks,  the  third   the 
Oneiders,  the  fourth  the  Cayuckers,  the  fifth  the  Onontagers,  the  sixth 
the  Sinickers,  the  seventh  the  Wantats,  and  two  rows  of  black  wampum 
under  their  feet  through  the  whole  length  of  the  belt,  to  signify  the  road 
from  Albany  through  the  five  nations  to  the  Wantats.     That  six  years 
ago  they  had  sent  deputies  to  Albany  with  the  same  belt  to  renew  the 
friendship. 

I  treated  them  with  a  quart  of  whiskey  and  a  roll  of  tobacco.     They 
signified  their  good  wishes  to  King  George  and  all  his  people,  and  were 
mightily  pleased  that  I  looked  upon  them  as  brethren  of  the  English. 

This  day  I  desired  the  deputies  of  all  the  nations  of  Indians  on  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  to  give  me  a  list  of  all  their  fighting  men,  which  they 
promised  to  do, 

A  great  many  of  the  Indians  went  away  to-day  because  the  rest  of  the 
goods  did  not  come,  and  the  people  in  this  town  could  not  find  provision 
enough,  the  number  was  too  great. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  every  nation's  fighting  men,  given  to 
me  by  their  several  deputies  in  council  in  so  many  little  sticks  tied  up  in 
a  bundle. 

The  Sinickers,  .  .  .  .  .  .163 

"    Shawanos,         '  .  .  .  •  .  .162 

"    Wantats,  ....  .100 

tl    Zisagechroanu,    .  .  .  .  .  .40 

"    Mohacks,  (among  whom  are  27  French  Mohacks,)  .        74 

"    Mabickans,          .  .  .  .  .  .15 

"    Onontagers         .  .  .  .  .  .35 

"    Cayuckers,          ••....        20 

"    Oneiders,  .  .  .  .  .  .15 

t(   Dela  wares,          .  .  .  .  .  .165 
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The  9th,  I  had  a  council  with  the  Sinickers;  gave  them  a  large  string 
of  wampum,  black  and  white,  to  let  them  know  that  I  had  a  charge  from 
the  President  and  Council  in  Philadelphia,  to  make  inquiry  who  took  the 
people  prisoners,  lately  taken  in  Carolina,  one  thereof  being  a  great  man, 
and  that  by  what  discovery  I  had  already  made,  I  had  found  it  was 
some  of  the  Sinickers  did  it.  I  therefore  desired  them  to  give  me  their  rea- 
son for  so  doing;  and,  as  they  had  struck  their  hatchet  into  their 
brethren's  body,  they  could  not  expect  that  I  could  deliver  my  message 
•with  a  good  heart  before  they  gave  me  satisfaction  in  that  respect.  For 
they  must  consider  the  English,  though  living  in  several  provinces,  are 
all  one  people,  and  doing  mischief  to  one  is  doing  mischief  to  the  other. 
Let  me  have  a  direct  and  plain  answer. 

The  10th,  a  great  many  of  the  Indians  got  drunk ;  one  Henry  Nolling 
had  brought  near  thirty  gallons  of  whiskey  to  the  town.  This  day  I 
made  a  present  to  the  old  Shawano  chief,  Cackkawatchiky,  of  a  stroud 
watchcoat,  a  blanket,  a  common  matchcoat,  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  stockings, 
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and  a  largo  twist  of  tobacco.  I  told  him  the  President  and  Council  at 
Philadelphia  remembered  their  old  and  true  friend,  and  would  clothe 
his  old  body  once  more,  and  wished  that  he  might  wear  out  these  clothes, 
and  live  so  much  longer,  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  clothe  him 
again.  There  were  a  great  many  of  the  Shawano  Indians  present; 
among  others,  the  Big  Huming  and  the  Bride,  being  two  of  them  that 
went  off  with  Peter  Ghartier,  but  protested  against  our  traders.  Cackca- 
watchiky  returned  many  thanks,  and  some  of  the  Six  Nations  did  the 
same,  and  expressed  their  satisfaction  to  see  that  a  true  man  was  taken 
notice  of,  although  he  was  now  grown  childish. 

The  llth,  I  staved,  in  concert  with  George  Groghan,  an  eight  gallon 
cask  of  whiskey,  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  Henry  Nolling,  who  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  hide  it  in  the  woods,  but  would  sell  it  and 
drink  himself. 

I  desired  the  Indians  in  council  to  send  some  of  their  young  men  to 
meet  our 'people  with  the  goods,  and  not  come  back  until  they  heard  of 
or  saw  them.  I  begun  to  be  afraid  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  so  did  the  Indians  themselves.  Ten  warriors  from  Niagara 
came  to  town  by  water.  We  suspected  them  very  much,  and  feared  that 
some  of  their  parties  went  to  meet  our  people,  by  hearing  of  them  com- 
ing down  the  river. 

The  12th,  two  Indians  and  Kobert  Callender,  went  out  to  meet  our 
people  with  the  goods ;  had  orders  not  to  come  back  before  they  saw 
them,  or  to  go  to  Frankstown  where  we  left  the  goods. 

The  same  day  the  Indians  made  answer  to  my  request  concerning  the 
prisoners  taken  in  Carolina.  Thanayieson,  a  Sinicker,  spoke  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport,  out  of  doors,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  deputies  of  the 
other  nations.  The  speaker  directed  his  discourse  to  the  English  in 
general,  had  a  string  of  wampum  in  his  hand,  and  said,  Brethren,  you 
came  a  great  way  to  visit  us,  and  many  sorts  of  evil  might  have  befallen 
you  by  the  way,  which  might  have  been  hurtful  to  your  eyes  and  your 
inward  parts ;  for  the  woods  are  full  of  evil  spirits.  We  give  you  this 
string  of  wampum  to  clear  up  your  eyes  and  minds,  and  to  remove  all 
bitterness  of  your  spirits,  that  you  may  hear  us  speak  in  good  cheer. 
Then  the  speaker  took  the  belt  of  wampum  in  his  hands  and  said, 
Brethren,  when  we  and  you  first  saw  one  another  at  your  first  arrival  at 
Albany,  we  shook  hands  together,  and  we  became  brethren,  and  we  tied 
your  ship  to  the  bushes,  and  after  having  had  more  acquaintance  with 
you  we  loved  you  more  and  more,  and  perceiving  a  bush  would  not  hold 
your  ship,  we  then  tied  it  to  a  big  tree,  and  ever  since  good  friendship 
continued  between  us.  Afterwards,  you,  our  Brethren,  told  us  a  tree 
may  happen  to  fall  down  and  the  rope  rot  wherewith  the  ship  was  tied; 
you  then  proposed  to  make  a  silver  chain,  and  tie  your  ship  to  the  great 
mountain  in  the  Five  Nation's  country,  and  that  chain  was  called  the 
chain  of  friendship.  We  were  all  tied  by  our  arms  together  with  it,  and 
we,  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  heartily  agreed  to  it,  and  ever 
since  a  very  good  correspondence  has  been  kept  between  us  ;  but  we  are 
very  sorry  that,  at  your  coming  here,  we  are  obliged  to  talk  of  the  acci- 
dent that  lately  befell  you  in  Carolina,  where  some  of  our  warriors,  by 
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the  instigation  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  struck  their  hatchet  into  our  own  body, 
for  our  brethren,  the  English,  and  we,  are  of  one  body,  and  what  was 
done  we  utterly  abhor  as  a  thing  done  by  the  Evil  Spirit  himself.  We 
never  expected  any  of  our  people  would  do  so  to  our  brethren,  we  there- 
fore remove  our  hatchet,  which  by  the  Evil  Spirit's  order  was  struck 
into  your  body,  and  we  desire  that  our  brethren,  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  Onas,*  may  use  their  utmost  endeavors  that  the  thing  may  be 
buried  into  the  bottomless  pit,  that  it  may  never  be  seen  again ;  that  the 
chain  of  friendship,  which  is  of  so  long  standing,  maj  be  preserved  bright 
and  unhurt.  (Gave  the  belt.) 

Then  the  speaker  took  up  a  string  of  wampum,  mostly  all  black,  and 
said,  Brethren,  as  we  have  removed  our  hatchet  out  of  your  body,  or, 
properly  speaking,  out  of  our  own,  we  now  desire  that  the  air  may  be 
cleared  up  again,  and  the  wound  given  may  be  healed,  and  every  thing 
put  in  a  good  understanding,  as  it  was  before,  and  we  desire  you  will  as- 
sist us  to  make  up  every  thing  with  the  Governor  of  Carolina.  The  man 
that  has  been  taken  prisoner  we  now  deliver  up  to  you,  he  is  yours. 
(Laid  down  the  string  and  took  the  prisoner  by  the  hand  and  delivered 
him  into  my  hand.) 

By  the  way  of  discourse,  the  speaker  said  that  the  Six  Nation  warriors 
often  met  Englishmen  trading  to  the  Catawbas,  and  often  found  that  the 
English  betrayed  them  to  their  enemy,  and  some  of  the  English  traders 
had  been  spoken  to  by  the  said  speaker  last  year  in  the  Cherokees  coun- 
try, and  told  them  not^o  do  so.  That  the  speaker  and  many  others  of 
the  Six  Nations  had  been  afraid  a  long  time,  that  such  a  thing  by  some 
of  their  warriors  at  one  time  or  another  would  be  done. 

The  same  day  had  a  council  with  the  Sinickers  and  the  Onontagers 
about  the  Wantats,  to  receive  them  into  our  union.  I  gave  a  large  belt 
of  wampum,  and  the  Indians  gave  two,  and  every  thing  was  agreed  upon 
that  should  be  said  to  the  Wantats.  The  same  evening  a  full  council 
was  appointed  and  met  accordingly.  A  speech  was  made  to  the  Wantats 
as  follows,  by  Asserharhu,  a  Sinicker.  Brethren,  the  Jonontaty  Hages, 
last  spring  you  sent  this  belt  of  wampum  to  us  (having  the  belt  then  in 
his  hands,)  to  desire  us  and  our  brethren,  the  Shawanos,  and  our  cousins 
the  Delawares,  to  come  and  meet  you  in  your  retreat  from  the  French, 
and  we  accordingly  came  to  your  assistance  and  brought  you  here,  and 
we  received  you  as  our  own  flesh.  We  desire  you  will  think  you  are 
now  joined  to  us  and  our  brethren,  the  English,  and  you  are  become  one 
people  with  us ;  then  he  laid  that  belt  by,  and  gave  them  a  very  large 
string  of  wampum.  The  speaker  took  up  the  belt  and  said,  Brethren, 
the  English  our  brethren,  bid  you  welcome,  and  are  glad  you  escaped  out 
of  captivity;  you  have  been  kept  as  slaves  by  Onontio,f  notwithstanding 
he  called  you  all  along  his  children,  but  now  you  have  broke  the  rope 
wherewith  you  have  been  tied  and  become  freemen,  and  we,  the  United 
Six  Nations,  receive  you  to  our  council  fire,  and  make  you  members 
thereof,  and  we  will  secure  your  dwelling  place  to  you  against  all  manner 
of  danger.  (Gave  the  belt.) 

*Penn,  or  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania, 
f  The  French. 
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Brethren  we  the  united  nations  and  all  our  Indian  allies,  with  our  breth- 
ren the  English,  look  upon  you  as  our  children,  though  you  are  our 
brethren;  we  desire  you  will  give  no  ear  to  the  Evil  Spirit  that  spreads 
lies  and  wickedness.  Let  your  inind  be  easy  and  clean,  and  be  of  the  same 
mind  with  us,  whatever  you  may  hear :  nothing  shall  befall  you  but  what 
of  necessity  must  befall  us  in  the  same  time.  (Grave  the  belt.) 

Brethren,  we  the  Six  united  Nations  and  all  our  Indian  allies,  with 
our  bethren  the  English,  are  extremely  glad  to  see  you  here,  as  it  hap- 
pened just  at  the  same  time  when  our  brother  Onas  is  with  us,  we  joint- 
ly by  this  belt  of  wampum  embrace  you  about  your  middle,  and  desire 
you  to  be  strong  in  your  mind  and  heart;  let  nothing  alter  your  mind 
but  live  and  die  with  us.  (Grave  the  belt  and  the  council  broke  up.) 

The  14th,  a  full  council  was  summoned,  and  every  thing  was  repeated 
by  me  to  all  the  Indians,  that  had  passed  in  Lancaster  at  the  last  treaty 
with  the  Twichwees. 

The  news  was  confirmed  by  a  belt  of  wampum  from  the  Six  Nations, 
that  the  French  had  imprisoned  some  of  the  Six  Nations'  Deputies,  and 
thirty  of  the  Wan  tats,  including  women  and  children. 

The  Indians  that  were  sent  to  meet  our  people  with  the  goods,  came 
back  and  did  not  see  anything  of  them,  but  they  had  been  no  further 
than  the  Shawanos'  old  town. 

The  15th,  I  let  the  Indians  know  that  I  would  deliver  my  message  to 
morrow,  and  the  goods  I  had,  and  they  must  send  deputies  to  me  on  my 
returning  homewards,  and  wheresoever  we  should  meet  the  rest  of  the 
goods  I  would  deliver  them  to  them,  if  they  are  not  taken  by  the  enemy, 
to  which  they  agreed. 

The  same  day  the  Delawares  made  a  speech  to  me,  and  presented  a  bea- 
ver coat  and  a  string  of  wampum  and  said,  Brother,  we  let  the  President 
and  Council  of  Philadelphia  know,  that  after  the  death  of  our  chief  man, 
Olumapies,  our  grand  children  the  Shawanoes  came  to  our  town  in  order 
to  condole  with  us  over  the  loss  of  our  good  King,  your  brother,  and 
they  wiped  off  our  tears  and  comforted  our  minds;  and  as  the  Delawares 
are  the  same  people  with  the  Pennsylvanians,  and  born  in  one  and  the 
same  country,  we  give  some  of  the  present  our  gi-and  children  gave  us,  to 
the  President  and  council  in  Philadelphia,  because  the  death  of  their 
good  friend  and  brother  must  have  effected  these  as  well  as  us.  (Grave 
the  beaver  coat  and  a  string  of  wampum.) 

The  same  day,  the  Wantats  sent  for  me  and  Andrew,  and  presented 
us  with  seven  beaver  skins,  about  ten  pounds  weight  and  said,  they  gave  us 
that  to  buy  some  refreshment  for  us  after  our  arrival  in  Pennsylvania, 
wished  that  we  might  get  home  safe,  and  lifted  up  their  hands  and  said 
that  they  would  pray  GTod  to  protect  us  and  guide  us  the  way  home.  I 
desired  to  know  all  their  names ;  they  withal  behaved  in  every  respect 
like  people  of  great  sense  and  sincerity,  for  the  most  part  were  grey 
headed  men;  their  names  are  as  follows  : — Totornihiadases,  Taganayiosy, 
Sonachqua,  Wanduny,  Tamchiorus  their  speaker.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Delawares  that  made  the  above  speech  are  Shawanapon  and  Achaman- 
tama. 

I  now  made  answer  to  the  Delawares  and  said,  Brethren,   the   Dela- 
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wares,  it  is  true  what  you  said,  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  your 
brethren  and  countrymen ;  we  are  very  well  pleased  at  what  your  child- 
dren  the  Shawanos  did  to  you.  This  is  the  first  time  we  had  public  no- 
tice given  us  of  the  death  of  our  good  friend  Olumapies.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  remove  the  remainder  of  trouble  from  your  hearts,  to  enable 
you  to  attend  in  council  at  the  ensuing  treaty,  and  I  assure  you  the 
President  and  council  of  Pennsylvania  condole  with  you  over  the  loss  of 
your  king,  our  good  friend  and  brother.  (Gave  five  strouds.) 

The  two  aforesaid  chiefs  gave  a  string  of  wampum,  and  desired  me 
to  let  their  brethren  the  President  and  council  know  they  intended  a 
journey  next  spring  to  Philadelphia,  to  consult  with  their  brethren  over 
some  affairs  of  moment.  Since  they  are  now  like  orphan  children,  they 
hoped  their  brethren  would  let  them  have  their  good  advice  and  assist- 
ance, as  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delawares  were  like  one 
family. 

The  same  day  the  rest  of  the  goods  arrived.  The  men  informed  me 
that  they  had  ten  days  rain,  and  the  creeks  rose,  and  that  they  had  been 
obliged  to  send  one  sick  man  back  from  Frankstown  to  the  inhabitants, 
with  another  that  attended  him. 

The  neighboring  Indians  being  sent  for  again,  the  council  was  appoint- 
ed to  meet  to-morrow.  It  rained  again. 

The  17th  it  rained  very  hard,  but  in  the  afternoon  it  held  up  for  about 
three  hours ;  the  Deputies  of  the  several  nations  met  in  council,  and  I 
delivered  to  them  whafc  I  had  to  say  from  the  President  and  council  of 
Philadelphia. 

Brethren,  you  that  live  off  in  Ohio,  I  am  sent  to  you  by  the  President 
nnd  council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  am  now  going  to  speak  to  you  on 
their  Honors'  behalf.  I  desire  you  will  take  notice  and  hear  what  I 
shall  say.  (Gave  a  string  of  wampum.) 

Brethren,  some  of  you  were  in  Philadelphia  last  fall,  and  acquainted  us 
that  you  had  taken  up  the  English  hatchet,  and  that  you  had  already  made 
use  of  it  against  the  French,  and  that  the  Frenchmen  had  very  hard  heads, 
und  your  country  afforded  nothing  but  grass  and  sticks,  which  were  not 
sufficient  to  break  them.  You  desired  your  brethren  would  assist  you 
with  some  weapons  sufficient  to  do  it ;  your  brethren  the  President  and 
council  promised  you  then  to  send  something  to  you  next  spring  by 
Tharachiawagon,  but  as  some  other  affairs  prevented  his  journey  to 
Ohio,  you  received  a  supply  by  George  Croghan,  sent  to  you  by  your 
brethren.  But  before  George  Crogb  an  came  back  from  Ohio,  news  came 
from  over  the  great  lake  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  French 
King  had  agreed  upon  cessasion  of  arms  for  six  months,  and  that  a  peace 
was  very  likely  to  follow  it.  Your  brethren,  the  President  and  council, 
were  then  in  a  manner  at  a  loss  what  to  do;  it  did  not  become  them  to 
act  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  King,  and  to  war  against  the  French, 
but  as  your  brethren  never  missed  in  fulfilling  their  promises,  they  have 
on  a  second  consideration  thought  proper  to  turn  their  intended  supply 
into  a  civil  and  brotherly  present,  and  have  accordingly  sent  me  with  it ; 
and  here  are  the  goods  before  your  eyes,  which  I  have  by  your  breth- 
ren's order  divided  into  five  shares,  and  laid  into  five  different  heaps, 
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one  heap  thereof  your  brother  Assaryquoh*  sent  to  you  to  remember  his 
friendship  and  unity  with  you,  and  as  you  are  all  of  the  same  nation 
with  whom  we  English  have  been  in  league  of  friendship,  nothing  need 
to  be  said  more  than  only  this,  that  it  is  a  present  from  your  brethren  the 
President  and  council  and  Assaryquoh,  and  shall  serve  to  strengthen  the 
chain  of  friendship  between  us,  the  English,  and  the  several  nations  of 
Indians  to  which  you  belong.  A  French  peace  is  a  very  uncertain  one, 
they  keep  it  no  longer  than  their  interest  permits,  then  they  break  it 
without  provocation  given  them.  The  French  King's  people  have  been 
almost  starved  in  old  France  for  want  of  provision,  that  made  them  wish 
and  seek  for  peace;  but  our  wise  people  are  of  opinion  that  after  their 
belly  is  full,  they  will  quarrel  again  and  raise  a  war.  All  the  nations  in 
Europe  know  that  their  friendship  is  mixed  with  poison,  and  many  that 
trusted  too  much  on  their  friendship,  have  been  ruined.  I  now  conclude 
and  say  that  we  the  English  are  your  true  brethren  at  all  events,  in  to- 
ken whereof,  receive  this  present. 

The  goods  being  then  uncovered,  I  proceeded,  "  Brethren,  you  have 
of  late  settled  the  river  of  Ohio  for  the  sake  of  hunting,  and  our  traders 
followed  you  for  the  sake  of  hunting  also;  you  have  invited  them  your- 
selves. Your  brethren,  the  President  and  council,  desire  you  will  look 
upon  them  as  your  brethren,  and  see  that  they  have  justice  done.  Some 
of  your  young  men  have  robbed  the  traders,  but  you  will  be  so  honest  as 
to  compel  them  to  make  satisfaction.  You  are  now  become  a  people  of 
note,  and  grow  very  numerous  of  late  years,  and  there  are  without  doubt 
some  wise  men  among  you.  It  becomes  you  to  act  the  part  of  wise  peo- 
ple and  be  more  regular  than  you  have  been  for  some  years,  when  only  a 
few  young  hunters  lived  here. 

(Grave  a  belt.) 

Brethren  you  have  of  late  made  frequent  complaints  against  the  traders 
for  bringing  so  much  rum  into  your  towns,  and  you  desired  it  might  be 
stopped,  and  your  brethren  the  President  and  council  made  an  act  accord- 
ingly, and  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  no  trader  was  to  bring  any  rum  or  strong 
liquor  into  your  towns.  I  have  the  act  here  with  me,  and  shall  explain 
it  to  you  before  I  leave  you,  but  it  seems  it  is  out  of  your  power  to  stop 
it  entirely.  You  send  down  your  own  skins  by  the  traders  to  buy  rum 
for  you ;  you  go  yourselves  down  and  fetch  horse  loads  of  strong  liquor. 
But  the  other  day,  an  Indian  came  from  this  town  out  of  Maryland  with 
three  horse  loads  of  liquor,  so  that  it  appears  that  you  love  it  so  well  that 
you  cannot  be  without  it.  You  know  very  well,  too,  that  the  country 
near  the  Endless  mountain  affords  strong  liquor,  and  the  minute  the  tra- 
ders buy  it  they  are  gone  out  of  the  inhabitants  and  are  travelling  to  this 
place  without  being  discovered.  Besides  this,  you  never  agree  about  it ; 
one  will  have,  the  others  won't  have  it,  (though  very  few  of  them)  a 
third  says  we  will  have  it  cheaper.  This  last  we  believe  speaks  out  of 
your  heart,  (here  they  laughed.)  Your  brethren,  therefore,  have  ordered 
thai  every  cask  of  whiskey  shall  be  sold  to  you  for  five  booksf  in  your 
towns,  and  if  the  traders  offer  to  sell  whiskey  to  you  and  will  not  let  you 
have  it  at  that  price,  you  may  take  it  from  them  and  drink  it  for  nothing. 

•  Who  is  intended  ?     H.  H.  M. 
f  Quere,   Buckskins  ? 
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(Gave  a  belt.) 

Brethren,  here  is  one  of  the  traders  whom  you  know  to  be  a  very  so- 
ber and  honest  man ;  he  has  been  robbed  out  of  the  value  of  300  books, 
and  you  all  know  by  whom.  Let  therefore  satisfaction  be  made  to  the 
trader. 

(Gave  a  string  of  wampum.) 

Brethren  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

I  delivered  the  goods  to  them  having  divided  them  before  into  five 
shares ;  gave  a  share  to  the  Sinikers,  a  share  to  Kayuckers,  Onontagers, 
Oneiders,  and  Mohacks,  the  third  share  to  the  Delawares,  the  fourth  to 
the  Wantats,  Zisagechroanu,  and  Mahickans,  the  fifth  to  the  Shawnoes. 

The  Indians  signified  great  satisfaction  and  joy,  and  were  well  pleased 
with  the  cessation  of  arms ;  the  rainy  weather  hastened  them  away  with 
the  goods  into  some  houses,  and  night  coming  on,  the  speech  was  delivered 
to  the  Delawares  in  their  own  language  by  Andrew  Montour,  in  my  pre- 
sence and  some  of  the  traders. 

I  acquainted  the  Indians  I  was  resolved  to  leave  them  to-morrow  and 
return  homewards. 

The  19th  Scahuhady,  Tanughrishon,  and  Oniadagarehra,  with  a  few 
more,  came  to  my  lodging  and  spoke  to  the  following  purport. 

Brother  Onas,  we  desire  you  will  hear  what  we  are  going  to  say  to  you 
in  behalf  of  all  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio.  Their  deputies  have  sent  us 
to  you ;  we  have  heard  what  you  have  said  to  us  and  we  return  you  many 
thanks  for  the  kindnes^in  informing  us  of  what  passed  between  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  French  King.  In  particular,  we  return  you 
many  thanks  for  the  large  presents ;  the  same  we  do  to  our  brother  As- 
sariquoh  who  joined  our  brother  Onas  in  making  us  a  present.  Our 
brethren  have  indeed  tied  our  hearts  to  theirs;  we  at  present  can  but  re- 
turn thanks  with  an  empty  hand  till  another  opportunity  serves.  To  do 
it  sufficiently  we  must  call  a  great  council  and  do  everything  regular,  in 
the  meantime  look  upon  us  as  your  true  brethren. 

Brother,  you  said  the  other  day  in  council,  if  anything  befell  us  from 
the  French  we  must  let  you  know  of  it ;  we  will  let  you  know  if  we  hear 
anything  from  the  French,  be  it  against  us  or  yourselves.  You  will  have 
peace,  but  it  is  most  certain  that  the  Six  Nations  and  their  allies  are  upon 
the  point  of  making  war  against  the  French.  Let  us  keep  up  a  true  cor- 
respondence, and  let  us  hear  always  of  one  another. 

(They  gave  a  belt.) 

Scahuhady  and  the  half  king  with  two  others  had  informed  me  that 
they  often  must  send  messengers  to  Indian  towns  and  nations,  and  had 
nothing  in  their  council  bag  (as  they  being  beggars)  either  to  recompense 
a  messenger  or  to  get  wampum  to  do  their  business ;  and  begged  I  would 
assist  them  with  something.  I  had  saved  a  piece  of  strouds  and  a  half 
barrel  of  powder,  one  hundred  pounds  of  lead,  ten  shirts,  six  knives,  one 
pound  of  vermillion,  and  gave  it  to  them  now  for  the  aforesaid  use.  They 
returned  many  thanks  and  were  mightily  pleased. 

The  old  Siuicker  Queen  from  above,  already  mentioned,  came  to  inform 
me  some  time  ago  that  she  had  sent  a  string  of  wampum  of  three  fath- 
oms to  Philadelphia  by  James  Dunnings,  to  desire  her  brethren  would 
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out  the  Indian  boys  to  kill  turkeys  and  other  fowls  for  her,  whilst  the  men 
are  gone  to  war  against  the  French,  that  they  may  not  be  starved.  I  told 
her  I  had  heard  nothing  of  her  message,  but  if  she  had  told  me  of  it  be- 
fore I  had  parted  with  all  the  powder  and  lead,  I  could  have  let  her  have 
some,  and  promised  I  would  make  inquiry ;  perhaps  her  messenger  had  lost 
it  on  the  way  to  Philadelphia.  I  gave  her  a  shirt,  a  Dutch  wooden  pipe 
and  some  tobacco.  She  seemed  to  have  taken  a  little  affront  because  I 
took  not  sufficient  notice  of  her  in  coming  down.  I  told  her  she  acted 
very  imprudently  not  to  let  me  know  by  some  of  her  friends  who  she  was, 
as  she  knew  very  well  I  could  not  know  by  myself.  She  was  satisfied, 
and  went  away  with  a  deal  of  kind  expressions. 

The  same  day  I  gave  a  stroud,  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  stockings  to 
the  young  Shawano,  King  Capechque,  and  a  pipe  and  some  tobacco. 

The  same  day,  about  12  o'clock,  we  set  out  for  Pennsylvania,  and  tra- 
velled about  twelve  miles  ;  rainy  weather. 

The  20th,  left  a  horse  behind  that  we  could  not  find.  Came  to  the 
river ;  had  a  great  rain  ;  the  river  not  rideable. 

The  21st,  sent  for  a  canoe  about  6  miles  up  the  river  to  a  Delaware 
town.  An  Indian  brought  one,  we  paid  him  a  blanket,  got  over  the 
river  about  12  o'clock.  Crossed  Kiskarainity  creek,  and  came  that  night 
to  the  round  hole,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  river. 

The  22d,  the  weather  cleared  up ;  we  travelled  this  day  about  35 
miles,  came  by  the  place  where  we  had  buried  the  body  of  John  Quen, 
but  found  the  bears  had  pulled  him  out  and  left  nothing  of  him  but  a  few 
naked  bones  and  some  old  rags. 

The  23rd,  crossed  the  head  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna ; 
about  noon  come  to  the  Chcasts.  This  night  we  had  a  great  frost,  our 
kettle  standing  about  four  or  five  feet  from  the  fire,  was  frozen  over  with 
ice  thicker  than  a  brass  penny. 

The  24th,  got  over  Allegheny  hill,  otherwise  called  mountains,  to 
Frankstown,  about  20  miles. 

The  25th,  came  to  the  Standing  Stone;  slept  three  miles  at  this  side; 
about  31  miles. 

The  26th,  to  the  forks  of  the  wood  about  30  miles;  left  my  man's 
horse  behind  as  he  was  tired. 

The  27th  it  rained  very  fast;  travelled  in  the  rain  all  day;  came 
about  25  miles. 

The  28th,  rain  continued ;  came  to  a  place  where  white  people  now 
begin  to  settle,  and  arrived  at  George  Croghan's  in  Pennsbury,  about  an 
hour  after  dark;  came  about  35  miles  that  day,  but  we  left  our  baggage 
behind. 

The  29th  and  30th,  I  rested  myself  at  George  Croghan's,  in  the  mean 
time  our  baggage  was  sent  for,  which  arrived. 

The  1st  of  October  reached  the  heads  of  Tulpenhocken. 

The  2nd  I  arrived  safe  at  my  house. 
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IV. — Letter  from  Mr.  Rembrandt  Peale  to  a  Member  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  First  Experiments  of  Fitch  and  Ful- 
ton in  Steam  Navigation. 

PHILADELPHIA,  JAN.  13th,  1848. 

Dear  Sir, — I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  to  commit  to  paper 
some  incidents  of  which  I  live  to  bear  testimony,  in  relation  to  the  origin 
of  Steam  Navigation.  I  do  this  the  more  readily,  because  Romance  too 
often  usurps  the  place  of  History,  and  disguises  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, as  I  know  it  does  my  own  particular  Art ;  there  being  many  per- 
sons who  take  little  interest  in  its  history  unless  they  are  excited  by 
the  most  marvellous  anecdotes  of  painters.  I  leave  to  others  the  investi- 
gation of  the  first  conception  of  Steam  Navigation — the  Chronology  of  the 
idea — and  shall  merely  relate  the  events  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness; 
with  the  conclusions  which  must  be  drawn  from  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1785,  hearing  there  was  something  curious  to  be  seen 
at  the  floating  bridge  on  the  Schuykill  at  Market  Street,  I  eagerly  ran 
to  the  spot,  where  I  found  a  few  persons  collected,  anxiously  gazing  at  a 
shallop  at  anchor  below  the  bridge,  with  about  20  persons  on  board.  On 
the  deck  was  a  small  furnace,  and  machinery  connected  with  a  complex 
crank,  projecting  over  the  stern,  to  give  motion  to  three  or  four  paddles, 
resembling  siiow  shovels,  which  hung  into  the  water.  When  all  was 
ready,  and  the  force  of  steam  was  made  to  act,  by  means  of  which  I  was 
then  ignorant,  knowing  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  piston  except  in  the 
comniuu  pump,  the  paddles  began  to  work,  pressing  against  the  water 
backwards  as  they  rose,  and  the  boat,  to  my  great  delight,  moved 
against  the  tide,  without  wind  or  band ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  ran 
aground  at  an  angle  of  the  river,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  managing 
the  unwiolrUy  rudder,  which  projected  eight  or  ten  feet.  It  was  soon 
backed  off  and  proceeded  slowly  to  its  destination  at  Gray's  ferry.  So 
far  it  must  have  bjen  satisfactory  to  Mr.  IUTCH,  in  this  his  first  public 
experiment.  I  was  not  in  the  way  of  hearing  anything  of  his  views, 
but  understood  that  soon  afterwards  he  repeated  his  experiment  on  the 
Delaware,  with  improved  paddles  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  which  is  in- 
correctly recorded  as  his  first  experiment.  It  induced  several  gentlemen 
to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  going  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  his  invention — but  he  died  on  the  voyage.  It  is  known 
that  Mr.  FULTON  was  a  fellow  possenger,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  freely  conferred  on  the  subject  of  Steam  Navigation, 
being  both  men  of  frank  and  liberal  minds.  Mr.  Fulton's  motive  in 
going  to  England  was  to  cultivate  his  tnlent  for  painting,  and  to  place 
himself,  as  he  did,  with  Mr.  WEST,  who  spoke  to  me  of  his  character 
in  the  highest  terms.  Although  he  was  successful  in  a  great  degree, 
of  which  his  works  bear  evidence,  yet  he  feared  that  America  might  not 
afford  sufficient  encouragement  in  the  fine  arts.  He  therefore  decided 
to  visit  Paris,  and  devote  his  studies  to  civil  engineering,  as  affording 
a  better  field  for  enterprise  in  his  beloved  native  country. 
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It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  just  as  he  was  about  to  start,  Barker's 
patent  Panorama  of  London  was  opened.  Fulton  adopted  the  device, 
and  in  Paris,  taking  out  a  patent  of  importation,  engaged  with  a  capital- 
ist in  building  two  Panoramas  on  the  Boulevards,  and  from  them  open- 
ing the  passage  Panorama,  a  covered  communication  with  a  populous 
part  of  the  city — the  prototype  of  other  Arcades.  These  statements  I 
have  from  himself.  Thus  furnished  with  the  means,  he  prosecuted  his 
studies ;  and  afterwards,  on  bis  way  to  America,  passing  through  London, 
was  fortunate  to  buy,  at  Boydell's,  the  great  pictures  of.  "  Lear  in  the 
Tempest,"  and  the  "  Madness  of  Orphelia,"  by  WEST,  "  Orlando,"  by 
Raphael  West,  and  the  original  paintings,  by  SMIRKE,  for  Barlow's 
Columbiad.  These  pictures  he  liberally  lent,  during  many  years,  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts — an  institution  which  I  had  origi- 
nated, and  for  the  commencement  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Hopkinson  was 
induced  to  procure  the  necessary  funds  from  his  numerous  friends. 
These  are  also  historical  facts,  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  thus  incident- 
ally introduced.  It  is  due  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Fulton  to  say,  that 
his  most  ardent  ambition  was  so  to  employ  his  talents  as  to  accumulate 
the  means  of  promoting  the  Fine  Arts,  by  the  formation  of  a  great  Gal- 
lery of  the  choicest  Works. 

In  the  year  1807,  on  a  visit  which  I  paid  to  Mr.  Fulton  in  New  York, 
I  found  him  seriously  disturbed  in  his  nerves,  complaining  of  the  too  kind 
persecutions  of  his  friends,  who  wished  him  to  abandon  his  projects  of 
Steam  Navigation.  He  told  me  they  almost  made  him  crazy.  A  few 
days  after  this,  however,  he  invited  me  to  a  ship-yard  on  the  East  River, 
to  witness  his  first  experimental  demonstration  in  America.  When  I 
was  admitted  to  the  yard,  to  which  only  his  intimate  friends  were  invited, 
I  perceived,  some  distance  up  the  river,  a  common  flat  bottomed  scow, 
with  a  number  of  persons  on  board,  in  the  act  of  being  turned  round  to 
return.  When  it  began  to  move,  and  advanced  on  the  calm  water, 
against  the  tide,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  it  seemed  like  a  huge 
tortoise,  paddling  onwards  with  its  fore  feet,  and  produced  in  me  the 
most  lively  sensations.  As  the  scow  touched  the  wharf,  I  jumped  on  a 
broad  plank  which  crossed  it  midway,  where  Fulton  stood  alone,  and 
seizing  his  hand,  congratulated  him  on  his  success.  With  stiffened  arm 
energetically  pressed  downwards,  he  held  my  hand  without  reply,  or  re- 
garding me;  whilst  his  eye,  during  some  moments,  glanced  from  one 
wheel,  across  his  steam  pots,  to  the  other  wheel,  each  in  diameter  only 
four  feet,  and  half  submerged — then  suddenly  recognizing  me,  he  gaily 
shook  my  hand,  exclaiming — "  Yes,  now  I  have  it,  they  (meaning  the 
wheels,  and  throwing  his  hands  aloft),  they  must  be  of  large  diameter, 
and  but  little  sunk  in  the  water."  Those  who  would  detract  from  Mr. 
Fulton's  reputation,  say,  that  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fitch,  he  became  possessed  of  his  papers  and  inventions — himself 
deserving  no  credit.  The  idea  of  water  wheels,  instead  of  paddles,  oc- 
curred to  many,  and  doubtless  to  Fitch,  at  the  time  of  his  departure  for 
England;  but  it  will  be  manifest,  that  if  Fulton  took  his  idea  from 
Fitch,  that  idea  must  have  been  to  employ  small  wheels,  which  he  used 
in  his  first  experiments ;  and  I  am  the  feeling  witness  to  declare,  that 
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whilst  my  hand  was  grasped  in  his,  was  the  moment  when  the  convictioR 
flashed  on  his  mind,  that  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  application  of 
steam  power  to  navigation,  was  to  employ  wheels  of  large  diameter ,  and 
but  little  submerged. 

Emboldened  by  his  present  success  he  immediately,  in  connection  with 
Chancellor  Livingston,  engaged  to  build  a  steam-boat  for  the  North  River  j 
which,  on  its  first  passage  up,  produced  all  the  excitement  which  is 
so  graphically  described  by  Judge  STORY.  To  Fulton  it  was  the  calm  real- 
ization of  his  hopes  and  purpose ;  yet  on  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
heard  nothing  of  it  previously,  the  appearance  of  such  a  wonderful  novel- 
ty had  all  the  charm  of  romance,  which  the  historian  was  at  liberty  to 
describe,  but  not  on  his  page  to  perpetuate  the  error  that  it  was  his 
first  experiment.  It  remains  to  the  credit  of  America  that  she  had  the 
benefit  of  Steam  Navigation  five  years  before  it  was  adopted  in  England. 

I  remain  respectfully  yours, 
REMBRANDT  PEALE. 


V. — A  letter  from  James  Logan  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  opposition  in  the  Legislature  to  all  means  for  the  Defence 
of  the  Colony,  September  22,  1741. 

My  Friends, — It  is  with  no  small  Uneasiness  that  I  find  myself  con" 
cerned  to  apply  thus  to  this  Meeting:  but  as  I  have  been  longer  and 
more  deeply  engrossed  in  the  Affairs  of  Government,  and  1  believe  I 
may  safely  say,  have  considered  the  Nature  of  it  more  closely  than  any 
Man  besides  in  the  Province  :  as  I  have  also  from  my  Infancy  been 
educated  in  the  Way  that  I  have  since  walked  in,  and  I  hope  without 
Blemish,  to  the  Profession;  I  conceive  and  hope  you  will  think  I  have 
a  Right  to  lay  before  you  the  heavy  Pressure  of  Mind  that  some  late 
Transactions  in  this  small  Government  of  ours  has  given  me  ;  through 
an  apprehension,  that  not  only  the  Reputation  of  Friends  as  a  People, 
but  our  Liberties  and  Privileges  in  general  may  be  deeply  affected  by 
them. 

But  on  this  Head,  I  think  fitt  to  mention  in  the  first  Place,  that  when 
above  two  and  forty  years  since,  our  late  Proprietor  proposed  to  me  at 
Bristol,  to  come  over  with  him  as  his  Secretary,  after  I  had  agreeably 
to  his  Advice  taken  time  to  consider  of  it,  which  I  did  very  closely  be- 
fore I  engaged,  I  had  no  scruple  to  accept  of  that,  or  of  any  other  Post 
I  have  since  held :  being  sensible  that  as  Government  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary amongst  Mankind,  so,  though  all  Government,  as  I  had  clearly 
seen  long  before,  is  founded  on  Force,  there  must  be  some  proper  Per- 
sons to  administer  it.  I  was  therefore  the  more  surprised,  when  I 
found  my  Master,  on  a  particular  occasion  in  our  Voyage  hither,  though 
coming  over  to  exercize  the  Powers  of  it  in  his  own  Person  here, 
shewed  his  sentiments  were  otherwise  :  but  as  I  have  ever  endeavoured 
to  think  and  act  consistently  myself,  observing  that  Friends  had  laid  it 
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down  as  a  Principle  that  bearing  of  Arms  even  for  Self-Defence  is  un- 
lawful, being  of  a  different  Opinion  in  this' respect,  iho'  I  have  ever 
condemned  Offensive  War,  I  therefore  in  a  great  Measure  declined 
that  due  Attendance  on  their  Meetings  of  Business  that  I  might  other- 
wise have  given.  I  must  here  nevertheless  add  further;  that  I  propose 
not  in  offering  this,  to  advance  Arguments  in  Support  of  the  lawfulness 
of  Self-Defence,  which  amongst  those  who  for  Conscience  Sake  con- 
tinue in  a  Condition  to  put  strictly  in  Practice  the  Precepts  of  our  Sa- 
viour, would  be  altogether  needless  ;  but  wherever  there  is  a  Private 
Property,  and  Measures  taken  to  increase  it  by  amassing  Wealth  ac- 
cording to  our  Practice,  to  a  Degree  that  may  tempt  others  to  invade  it, 
it  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  full  as  Justifiable  to  use  Means  to 
defend  it  when  gott,  as  to  acquire  it:  Notwithstanding  which  I  am  sen- 
sible our  Friends  have  so  openly  and  repeatedly  professed  their  Prin- 
ciples on  that  Head  to  the  Government,  and  they  have  ihereupon  been 
so  much  distinguished  by  their  Favours  as  a  peaceable  People,  from 
whom  no  Plots  or  Machinations  of  any  kind  are  to  be  feared,  that  I 
shall  consider  this,  as  I  have  said  to  be  their  standing  and  avowed 
Principle,  and  only  offer  to  your  Consideration,  what  I  conceive  to  be 
a  clear  Demonstration,  that  all  Civil  Government  as  well  as  Military 
is  founded  on  Force ;  and  therefore  the  Friends  as  such  in  the  strict- 
ness of  their  Principles,  ought  in  no  manner  to  engage  in  it;  As  also, 
that  as  We  are  a  Subordinate  Government,  and  therefore  accounta- 
ble to  a  Superior  one  for  our  Conduct,  it  is  expected  by  that  Supe- 
rior, that  this  Province  as  well  as  all  the  other  British  Colonies  shall 
make  the  best  Defence  against  a  Foreign  Enemy  in  its  Power,  as  it 
was  required  to  do  by  the  late  Queen  Anne  in  the  last  French  War, 
upon  which  the  then  Governor  raised  a  Militia  of  three  Companies  of 
Volunteers,  but  for  Want  of  a  Law  for  its  support,  it  dropt  in  about 
two  Years  after — and  the  like  Orders  may  undoubtedly  be  expected 
again,  when  another  War  with  France  breaks  out  which  is  said  now  to 
appear  unavoidable.  That  it  is  of  the  greater  Importance  to  Britain,  as 
it  is  for  other  Reasons  most  assuredly  to  Ourselves  that  the  Countrey 
should  be  defended,  as  it  lies  in  the  Heart  of  the  other  British  Colonies 
on  the  Main  :  And  that  it  is  well  known  in  Europe  th.it  from  the  vast 
Conflux  01  People  into  it  from  Germany  and  Ireland,  numbers  who  can 
bear  Arms  are  not  wanting  for  a  Defence,  were  there  a  Law  for  it,  as 
there  is  in  all  the  other  British  Colonies,  I  think  without  an  exception. 
That  all  Government  is  founded  on  Force,  and  ours  as  well  as  others, 
will  be  indisputably  evident  from  this — King  Charles  II.,  in  his  Grant  of 
this  Province  to  our  Proprietor,  directed  that  the  Laws  of  England  for 
the  Descent  of  Land  and  the  Preservation  of  the  Peace,  should  continue 
the  same,  till  altered  by  the  Legislative  Authority  :  and  our  Government 
continues  on  the  same  Plan,  with  Judges,  Justices,  Sheriffs,  Clerks, 
Coroners,  Juries,  &c.,  all  of  whom  who  act  by  Commissioners,  have 
them  from  the  Governour  in  the  English  Form  :  the  English  Law  is 
pleaded  in  all  our  Courts,  and  our  Practitioners  copy  as  near  as  they  can 
after  the  Practice  in  Westminster  Hall.  By  that  Law,  when  the  Peace 
is  commanded  even  by  a  Constable,  all  Obedience  to  that  Command 
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manifestly  arises  from  a  Sense  in  the  Person  or  Persons  commanded 
that  Resistance  would  be  punished  ;  and,  therefore,  they  chuse  to  avoid 
it:  but  in  Civil  Cases  of  more  importance  the  Sheriff  who  is  the  prin- 
cipal acting  Officer  executes  the  Judgments  of  the  Court  upon  those 
they  were  given  against,  which  they  are  obliged  to  comply  with,  how 
much  soever  against  their  will,  for  here  also  they  know  Resistance 
would  be  in  vain ;  or  if  they  attempt  any,  the  Sheriff  is  obliged  by  the 
Law,  without  any  Manner  of  Excuse,  to  find  a  sufficient  Force,  if  to  be 
had  in  his  County,  to  compel  to  a  Compliance.  And  in  the  Pleas  as 
the  Crown,  besides  that  he  is  obliged  to  put  to  Death  such  Criminals  of 
by  the  Law  have  been  condemned  to  it,  He,  as  general  Conservator  of 
the  Peace,  is  likewise  invested  by  the  same  Law  with  proper  Powers  for 
suppressing  all  Tumults,  Riots,  Insurrections  and  Rebellions  on  whatso- 
ever Occasion  they  may  arise,  as  far  as  the  Posse  or  whole  Force  of  his 
County  may  enable  him  ;  and  for  this  end  he  receives,  together  with  his 
Commission,  the  King's  Writt  of  Assistance,  requiring  all  Persons  with- 
in his  District,  to  be  aiding  to  him  in  these  and  all  other  cases,  by  which 
if  need  be,  they  may  freely  use  Fire  Arms  and  all  manner  of  destructive 
Weapons,  and  are  not  at  all  accountable  by  the  Law  for  any  Lives  they 
may  take  of  those  in  the  Opposition,  anymore  than  a  man  is  on  the  High 
Road  for  killing  another  who  attempts  to  rob  him  :  And  such  as  refuse 
to  assist  the  Sheriff  are  by  the  same  Law  liable  to  Fine  and  Imprisonment, 
from  whence 'tis  evident  there  is  no  Difference  in  the  last  Resort,  between 
Civil  and  Military  Government,  and  that  the  Distinction  that  some  affect 
to  make  between  the  Lawfulness  of  the  one  and  the  other  is  altogether 
groundless — as  none  are  killed  in  the  Field,  so  none  are  punished  with 
their  Good  will ;  a  superior  Force  is  employed  in  the  one  case  as  well  as 
in  the  other,  and  the  only  difference  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  disco- 
ver in  their  Essentials  is,  that  the  Sheriff  being  but  one  Person  in  his 
County  cannot  possibly  assemble  any  very  great  number  together  on  any 
regular  Method  or  Order,  as  in  case  of  any  Insurrection  in  the  city  Phil- 
adelphia would  soon  appear:  but  on  the  contrary  in  a  regular  Militia 
•:very  man  knows  his  commanding  officer,  and  whither  to  repair  on  a  pro- 
per call — and  from  these  Premises  it  certainly  follows  that  whoever  can 
and  Freedom  in  himself  to  joyn  in  Assembly  ia  making  Laws,  as  par- 
.icularly  for  holding  of  courts,  is  so  far  concerned  in  Self- Defence,  and 
makes  himself  essentially  as  obnoxious  to  censure  as  those  who  directly 
vote  for  it. 

But  further,  it  is  alledged  that  King  Charles  II.  very  well  knew  our 
Proprietor's  Principles  when  he  granted  him  the  Powers  of  Government 
contained  in  the  charter  :  To  which  'tis  answered,  that  amongst  the  other 
lowers  granted  to  the  Proprietor  and  his  Deputies,  He  is  created  by  the 
charter  a  Captain  General  with  ample  powers  to  levy  War  against  any 
Nation  or  People  not  in  Amity  with  the  Crown  of  England,  which  in 
case  he  were  not  free  to  do  by  himself  he  might  by  his  Deputies :  and  if 
he  is  invested  with  Powers  to  make  an  Invasive  War,  much  more  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  defend  his  country  against  all  Invaders.  And  I 
am  a  Witness  that  in  those  two  years,  or  somewhat  less,  that  the  Proprie- 
tor took  the  Administration  on  himself  when  last  here,  He  found  him- 
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self  so  embarrassed  between  the  indispensable  Duties  of  Government  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  Profession  on  the  other,  that  he  was  determined  if 
he  had  staid  to  act  by  Deputy. 

It  is  further  alledged  by  our  Friends,  that  no  other  was  expected  than 
that  this  should  be  a  Colony  of  Quakers,  and  it  is  so  reputed  to  this  day : 
that  they  are  willing  themselves  to  rely  on  the  sole  Protection 
of  Divine  Providence,  and  others  who  would  not  do  the  same  should 
have  kept  out  of  it,  for  nobody  called  or  invited  them.  But  it  is  answered 
to  this,  That  the  King's  Charter  gives  free  leave  to  all  his  subjects  with« 
out  Distinction  to  repair  to  the  country  and  settle  in  it :  and  more  particu- 
larly the  Proprietor's  own  Invitation  was  general  and  without  exception  : 
and  by  the  Laws  he  had  passed  himself,  no  Country,  no  Profession  what- 
ever, provided  they  owned  a  God,  were  to  be  excluded.  That 'tis  true  our 
Friends  at  first  made  a  large  Majority  in  the  Province,  but  they  are  said 
now  to  make  upon  a  moderate  computation  not  above  a  Third  of  the  In- 
habitants :  That  although  they  alledge  they  cannot  for  conscience  sake 
bear  Arms,  as  being  contrary  to  the  peaceable  Doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ, 
(whose  own  Disciples  nevertheless  are  known  to  have  carried  Weapons,) 
Yet  without  Regard  to  others  of  Christ's  Precepts,  full  as  express  against 
laying  up  Treasure  in  this  World,  and  not  caring  for  To-morrow,  they  are 
as  intent  as  any  others  whatever,  in  amassing  Riches,  the  great  Bait  and 
Temptation  to  our  Enemies  to  come  and  plunder  the  Place  :  in  which 
Friends  would  be  very  far  from  being  the  only  sufferers,  for  their  neigh- 
bours must  equally  partake  with  them,  who  therefore  by  all  means  de- 
sire a  law  for  a  Militia,  in  a  regular  Manner  to  defend  themselves  and  the 
country  as  they  have  in  the  other  Colonies. 

That  in  the  last  French  War,  Pensilvania  was  but  an  inconsiderable 
Colony,  but  now,  by  it's  extended  commerce,  it  has  acquired  a  very  great 
Reputation,  and  particularly  that  Philadelphia  has  the  Name  of  a  rich 
City,  is  known'  to  have  no  manner  of  Fortification,  and  is,  as  has  been 
said,  a  tempting  Bait  by  Water  from  the  Sea :  and  by  Land  the  whole 
country  lies  exposed  to  the  French,  with  whom  a  war  is  daily  expected  : 
That  the  French  in  their  last  War  with  England  were  so  greatly  distres- 
sed in  Europe,  by  a  current  of  yearly  Losses,  that  they  were  glad  to  set 
quiet  where  they  might,  but  now  it  is  much  otherwise,  as  they  appear 
rather  in  a  condition  to  give  Laws  to  their  Neighbours  :  That  our  Indians 
unhappily  retiring  Westward  hav3  opened  a  ready  Road  and  Communica- 
tion between  this  Province  and  Canada,  by  their  settling  at  Allegheny,  a 
branch  of  that  great  River  Mississippi,  which  branch  extending  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  it's  Mouth  where  it  enters  the  said  River,  reaches  even 
into  this  Province ;  and  between  it's  Waters,  and  the  Western  Branches 
of  Susquehanna,  there  is  but  a  small  Land-carriage  :  That  the  French  ex- 
ceedingly want  such  a  countrey  as  this  to  supply  their  Islands  with  pro- 
visions, and  our  Rivers  for  an  easier  Inlet  into  that  vast  country  of  Lou- 
isiana which  they  possess  on  Mississippi  than  they  now  have  by  the  bar- 
red Mouth  of  it,  that  empties  itself  a  great  way  within  the  shoal  Bay 
of  Mexico :  and  they  have  many  large  nations  of  Indians  in  Alliance 
with  them,  to  facilitate  their  conquests  :  for  all  which  Reasons  our  nume- 
rous back  Inhabitants,  as  well  as  others,  ought  to  be  obliged  to  furnish 
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themselves  with  arms,  and  to  be  disciplined  as  in  other  Colonies  for  their 
own  proper  Defence,  which  would  be  no  Manner  of  charge  to  the  Publick, 
and  but  little  to  Particulars. 

These,  I  think,  are  the  principal  Arguments  adduced  by  those  who 
plead  for  a  Law  for  Self-Defence,  to  which  I  shall  add  these  other  weighty 
considerations,  that  may  more  particularly  affect  Friends  as  a  People. 

The  Government,  and  particularly  the  Parliament  of  Britain,  appear  to 
have  this  War  very  much  at  Heart,  in  which  they  spare  no  charge  in  fit- 
ting out  large  Fleets  with  Land  Forces,  and  expect  that  all  their  Colo- 
nies will  in  the  same  Manner  exert  themselves,  as  the  Assemblies  of  all 
the  others  have  in  some  measure  done,  ours  excepted,  not  only  in  their 
Contributions,  but  they  have  also  generally  a  regular  Militia  for  their 
Defence. 

Our  Friends  have  recommended  themselves  to  the  Government  not  only 
by  their  peaceable  Deportment,  as  has  been  already  observed,  but  by  com- 
plying with  it's  Demands  in  chearfully  contributing  by  the  payment  of 
their  Taxes  towards  every  War.  Yet  they  are  admitted  into  no  Offices 
of  the  Government  above  those  of  the  respective  Parishes  where  they  live, 
except  that  some  have  undertaken  to  receive  Publick  Money  :  and  though 
tolerated  in  their  Opinions  as  they  interfere  not  with  the  Administration; 
yet  these  Opinions  are  far  from  being  approved  by  the  Government,  that 
when  they  shall  be  urged  as  a  Negative  to  putting  so  valuable  a  country 
as  this,  and  situate  as  has  been  mentioned,  in  a  proper  Posture  of  Defence, 
those  who  plead  their  Privileges  for  such  a  Negative,  may  undoubtedly 
expect  to  be  divested  of  them,  either  by  act  of  Parliament,  or  a  Quo- 
Warranto  from  the  King  against  their  charter,  for  it  will  be  accounted 
equal  to  betraying  it.  And  this,  besides  the  irreparable  Loss  to  ourselves, 
must  prove  a  Reproach  and  vast  Disadvantage  to  the  Profession  every 
where. 

'Tis  alledged  the  Governor  made  a  false  step  last  year,  in  encouraging  or 
suffering  our  Servants  to  inlist,  for  which  he  has  been  abridged  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  Salary  for  a  year  and  a  Half,  that  had  for  many  years 
before  been  allowed  to  our  Governors.  But  as  this  is  interpreted  by  the 
Ministry  as  a  Proof  of  his  extraordinary  Zeal  for  the  King's  Service,  his 
conduct  herein,  as  also  his  Letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Lowever  dis- 
pleasing to  us,  will  undoubtedly  recommend  him  the  more  to  the  Regard 
of  our  Superiors,  in  whose  Power  we  are,  and  accordingly  we  may  expect 
to  hear  of  it. 

Our  Province  is  now  rent  into  Parties,  and  in  a  most  Unchristian  man- 
ner divided  :  Love  and  Charity,  the  grand  charactertsticks  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  are  in  a  great  measure  banished  from  among  the  People,  and 
contention  too  generally  prevails  :  But  for  the  weighty  Reasons  that 
have  been  mentioned  in  this  Paper,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  those  who 
are  for  a  Law  for  Defence,  if  the  War  continues  and  the  country  be  not 
ruined  before,  must  in  Time  obtain  it.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  the  se- 
rious and  most  Weighty  consideration  of  this  Meeting,  Whether  it  may 
not  at  this  Time  be  advisable,  that  all  such,  who  for  conscience  sake  can- 
not joyn  in  any  Law  for  Self-Defence,  should  not  only  decline  standing 
Candidates  at  the  ensuing  Election  of  Representatives  themselves,  but 
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also  advise  all  others  who  are  equally  scrupulous  to  do  the  same — and  as 
Animosities  and  Faction  have  of  late  greatly  prevailed  amongst  us,  and  at 
all  times  there  prevails  with  too  many,  an  ill-judged  parsimonious  Dispo- 
sition, who  for  no  other  reason  than  to  save  their  money,  though  probably 
on  some  other  pretence,  may  vote  for  such  as  they  may  think  by  their  op- 
position to  the  Governor,  may  most  effectually  answer  that  end  :  That 
such  Friends  should  give  out  publickly  before  hand  when  they  find  they 
are  named,  that  they  will  by  no  means  stand  or  serve,  though  chosen  :  and 
accordingly — that  the  meeting  recommend  this  to  the  Deputies  from  the 
several  Monthly  or  Quarterly  meetings  in  this  Province — all  which  from 
the  sincerest  Zeal  for  the  Publick  Good,  Peace  cf  the  Country,  and  not 
only  the  Reputation,  but  the  most  Solid  Interest  of  Friends  as  a  People, 
is  (I  say  again)  most  seriously  recommended  to  your  consideration  by 
Your  true  Friend  and  Weil  wisher, 

JAMES  LOGAN. 

STENTON  Sept.  22,  1741. 
To  Robert  Jordan  and  Others,  the  Friends  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  Business 

now  convened  at  Philadelphia. 

On  examination  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  1741,  it 
appears  that  James  Logan  addressed  a  letter  to  Robert  Jordan  and  oth- 
ers, which  was  produced  to  that  Body.  In  conformity  to  custom  in  such 
cases,  the  paper  was  referred  to  a  Committee:  and  Samuel  Preston  and 
others  were  selected  for  the  purpose  of  examining  it,  who  reported 
"  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  Letter  related  to  the  Civil  and  Military 
Affairs  of  the  Government,  and  in  their  opinion  it  was  unfit  to  be  read 
to  the  Meeting.'" 

Extract  of  a  Letter  of  R.  Peters  to  J.  Penu. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  being  held  the  Week  before  the  general  Election, 
Mr.  Logan  by  his  son  William  sent  them  a  Letter,  wherein  he  is  said  to 
enlarge  on  the  defenceless  state  of  the  Province,  and  of  the  ill  consequences 
that  may  ensue  on  men  of  their  Principles  procuring  themselves  to  be 
returned  to  Assembly,  but  his  good  Design  was  eluded  by  the  following 
expedient.  Some  Members  moved  that  a  Committee  might  be  appoint- 
ed to  peruse  the  Letter,  and  to  report  whether  it  contained  mailers  whicfi 
were  fit  for  the  meeling  to  take  into  consideration — accordingly  Rob't. 
Jordan,  Jno.  Bringhouse,  Ebenezer  Large,  John  Dillwin  and  Rob't. 
Strelhill  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  Epistle,  and  report  whether  it 
contained  matters  proper  to  be  communicated  to  the  meeting  at  large.  On 
examination  they  reported  that  the  Letter  containing  matters  of  a  Mili- 
tary and  Geographical  nature,  it  was  by  no  means  proper  to  be  read  to 
the  general  meeting,  but  some  persons  who  understood  those  matters 
might  be  desired  to  consider  and  answer  it.  Rob't.  Strethill  singly  de- 
clared that  considering  that  Letter  came  from  one  who  was  known  to 
have  had  abundance  of  experience,  was  an  old  member,  and  had  a  sin- 
cere aifection  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Society,  he  was  apprehensive  should 
this  Letter  be  refused  a  reading  in  the  Meeting,  such  a  proceeding  would 
not  only  disgust  him  but  the  Body  of  Friends  in  England,  especially  as 
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it  might  be  supposed  to  contain  several  things  that  were  intended  for  the 
good  of  the  Society  at  these  fickle  and  precarious  times — but  Jno. 
Bringhouse  plucked  him  by  the  coat  and  told  him  with  a  sharp  tone  of 
voice,  "Sit  thee  down  Robert,  Thou  art  single  in  thy  opinion."  Mr.  Lo- 
gan, in  resentment  as  I  suppose  of  such  treatment  caused  thirty  copies  to 
be  printed  off  to  save  the  trouble  of  copying,  with  a  design  to  send  them 
to  his  friends  in  England,  but  whether  he  will  or  no  is  now  doubtful, 
tho  I  will  persuade  him  if  possible  to  send  one  to  the  Proprietors.  It 
i*  said,  but  I  advance  this  without  knowing  anything  from  him  of  the 
matter  that  either  by  the  persuasion  of  Mr.  Logan  or  in  a  conference 
that  was  held  at  his  house  with  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
Meeting,  he  lias  altered  his  mind,  keeps  the  contents  a  secret,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  suppress  the  Whole.  However  he  has  promised  the  Governor, 
Mr.  Allen,  and  mvself,  the  reading  of  it  but  under  secrecy  at  this  time 
which  I  can't  account  for. 

NOTE. 

The  following  passage  from  Franklin's  Memoirs  refers  to  what  occurred  between 
Penn  and  Logan  on  their  voyage  to  America,  and  referred  to  above,  (page  36  near 
the  end.) 

"  The  Honorable  and  learned  Mr.  Logan,  who  had  always  been  of  that  sect, 
wrote  an  address  to  them  declaring  his  approbation  of  defensive  war,  and  support- 
ed his  opinion  by  many  strong  arguments :  he  put  into  my  hands  sixty  pounds  to 
be  laid  out  in  lottery  tickets  for  the  battery,  with  directions  to  apply  what  prizes 
might  be  drawn  wholly  to  that  service.  He  told  me  the  following  anecdote  of 
his  old  master,  William  Penn,  respecting  defence.  He  came  over  from  England 
when  a  young  man  with  that  proprietary,  and  as  his  secretary.  It  was  war  time, 
and  their  ship  was  chased  by  an  armed  vessel,  supposed  to  be  an  enemy.  The 
captain  prepared  for  defence;  he  told  William  Penn  and  his  company  of  Quakers 
that  he  did  not  expect  their  assistance,  and  that  they  might  retire  into  the  cabin, 
which  they  did,  except  James  Logan,  who  chose  to  stay  on  deck  and  was  quar- 
tered to  a  gun.  The  supposed  enemy  proved  a  friend,  so  there  was  no  fighting: 
but  when  the  Secretary  went  down  to  communicate  the  intelligence,  William  Penn 
rebuked  him  severely  for  staying  upon  deck  and  undertaking  to  assist  in  defend- 
ing the  vessel  contrary  to  the  principle  of  Friends  ;  especially  as  it  had  not  been 
required  by  the  captain.  This  reprimand  being  before  all  the  company,  piqued 
the  secretary,  who  answered :  "1  being  thy  servant,  why  did  thee  not  order  me 
to  come  down,  but  thee  was  willing  enough  that  I  should  stay  and  help  fight  the 
ship  when  thee  thought  there  was  danger." 
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VI. — Accounts  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia f 
(March  29th,  1758,  to  March  Zbth,  1759.) 

[These  accounts  are  kept  in  Pennsylvania  currency,  in  which  one  pound  was 
equal  to  two  dollars  and  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  cents  of  our  present  currency* 

City  of  Philadelphia  for  Disbursements  for  the  Poor. 


March  29 
30 
31 

April    3 
4 


11 

12 

13 
14 

15 

19 


21 
24 
25 


27 
May    1 


DR. 

To  Cash  to  Hannah  Catt 
Camphor 
Cash  to  Catharine  Denny  for  nursing  an  orphan 

child  2  weeks 

2  \  cords  of  wood,  cording,  &c. 
A  tin  lanthorn, 
Pieces    green   binding,   4s.,    1    piece  colored 

thread,  4s. 

12 \  Ibs.  flax,  a  Is. 

Sending  a  woman  out  of  town,  charge 

"        Hannah  Kenny  and  child  out  of  town 
15  bushels  turnips  a  Is.  2d. 

4  loads  tan  and  wheeling 
Haling  Ellis  Havord's  goods  to  Alms  House 
C.   Priscilla   Cowley  for   nursing  and  laying 

out  Elizabeth  Havord 

Jas.  Ruinidge's  charge  going  into  the  country 
Catharine  Denny  1  week  nursing  a  child 
Haling  McLoud's  goods  to  ye  Alms  House 
Cash  to  Hannah  Catt 

2  qts.  oatmeal  Is.  4c?.,  £  pt  neatsfoot  oil  Is.  4d. 
Hugh  Crott's  charges  to  Burlington 
John  Jervis's  bill  for  books,  &c. 
Catharine  Denny  1  week  nursing  a  child 
2  pieces  check  linnen  bought  at  vendue 
Carter's  bill  for  haling,  &c. 
Expenses   removing    a   woman  with  a   blind 

child  to  Burlington 

1  Ib.  butter,  Is.,  camphor,  Gd. 

Vial  sp.  sal.  vol.,  9cf.,  1  Ib  rosin,  4rf. 

2  cords  wood,  and  cording,  4d.     a  12s. 

3  J  yds-  linnen  for  a  shirt  for  Hugh  Crott,  a  3s. 
Hannah  Catt  2  weeks  nursing  a  child,   a  5s. 
Jacob  Turner 

Peter  Fretter,  mending  spinning  wheels 
Mary  Pane  ye  Midwife  for  delivering  a  woman 
Charles   Dickinson,    assisting  him   to  go    to 

Maryland 

12  cedar  posts  and  haling 
Jane  Hart  for  keeping  Robt.  Muron  a  little  boy 


£ 


s.  d. 
5 


12 


13 
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May    2 


10 
11 


13 
15 


16 
17 


18 

19 

20 
2; 

22 

2 


13s. 


DR. 
To  David  Cummins  for  keeping  Sus.  Brownhold 

1  year 
To  Margaret  Low 

1  J  cord  wood  and  cording 
A  cow 

Pieces  of  linen  for  Barnett's  shift  necks 
Hannah  Catt,  one  week  nursing  a  child 

2  negroes  wheeling  Catharine  Shannon  to  Alms 

House 
Turning  an  old  beggar  out  of  town  Is.,  his 

coffee  Is.  2d. 

6  cords  wood  and  cording,  a  lls.  Id. 

4*         "  " 

William  Shipley's  account  to  this  date 
Hannah  Catt  one  week  nursing  a  child 
2  c.  1  qr.  rice  of  Jos.  Reynolds,          a 
2  poor  women 

13  yds.  ticking  a  Is. 

Lydia  Ellis 

9  cords  wood  and  cording          a  10s.  2 
Samuel  Crispin  for  Margaret  Grant's  child's 

coffin 

8  c.  1  qr.  old  junk  of  Lightfoot's,          a  7s.  6c?. 
Haling  do.  to  Alms  House 
77  ells  ozinbrigs  of  Ogden  &  Hewes, 
J  cord  of  wood  to  Mary  Mackinary,  a  woman 

lying  in 

Jas.  Davis's  account  for  making  a  fence 
5  cords  wood  and  cording,         a  lls.  2 
Peter  Fretter,  mending  spinning  wheel 
Hannah  Catt,  one  week  nursing  child 
1  gallon  train  oil  of  David  Deshler 
Granny  Ganderwitt  for  laying  Mary  Mackinary 
1  Ib.  pepper  3s.  Qd.,  red  precipitate  Qd. 
Mary  Mackinary,  lying  in 
5J  cords  wood  and  cording,         a  10s.  2d. 
4  yds.  coarse  linen,  a  Qd. 

Barbara  Charleton,  assisting  her  towards  Lan 

caster 

Eliza  Bell  for  Jane  Kelly's  rent 
William  Brown's  account  for  flour 
Mary  Mackinary's  being  nursed,  for  which  '. 

paid  the  nurse 
Mary  Gaffy 
Ann  Richardson 
8  cords  wood  and  cording,        a  lls. 


3 

2 

31 


19 


7 

10 
17 

5 
10 

2 
13 

2 
11 


21 


15 


10 
4 


10 

6 

11 

10 

8 
10 


15 
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May  24 


25 

26 

27 

29 

31 

June  S 

5 


9 
10 

13 
14 

16 
17 
19 
22 


DR. 

To  Charles  Smith  for  mending  wheelbarrows 

Margaret  Camphle,  to  send  her  out  of  town 

John  Morton  for  Math.  Stacey's  quarter  rent 

Haling  Michael  Wharton's  goods  to  James 
Eddy 

6  c.  2  qrs.  middlings,  and  porterage  Is.  Qd., 
at  11s. 

6  bbls.  rye  meal,  a  Is. 

Hannah  Catt  for  this  and  the  ensuing  week's 
nursing  child,  10s.,  calico  for  child,  2s.  Sd. 

14 £  cords  wood  and  cording,         a  11s.  2d. 

Ruth  Freeman  for  Nicholas  Wharton's  rent 

7£  yds.  linsey  woolen,  a  2s.  Sd. 

Mary  Mackinary 

Mary  Pain  for  laying  Ann  Morrison 

Mary  McGaffy 

Wm.  Peters  for  taking  McLoud  to  workhouse 

Jos.  Yarnell's  account  for  carting 

Vinegar 

Margaret  Yard's  charges  to  Newtown 

Physick  for  a  poor  woman 

39  c.  25  qrs.  middlings,  a  11s. 

A  poor  family  in  Hall's  Alley 

Benj.  Fuller's  account  for  265£  yds.  dowlass 

Dougherty  Jones's  accouut  for  shoes 

Mary  McGafly 

Ann  Fitzgarell,  assisting  her  to  New  York 

16£  cords  wood  and  cording 

Hannah  Catt  for  nursing  child  this  week  and 
ye  next 

100  rails 

6  yds.  linen  for  shift  necks,         a  3s.  Qd. 

Wm.  Purcill  2s.,  §i  cerat.  trinr.  Qd. 

4£  cords  wood  and  cording 

John  Rowcn's  charge  3s.  4c?.  for  taking  Ann 
Auborn  on  the  road  to  Chester,  to  her  child 

Charge  in  binding  out  Mary  Fitzsimmons 

Mary  Gafly 

8  cords  wood  and  cording 

John  Yarnell's  account  for  haling 

Sundry  check  linen  bought  at  vendue 

Wm.  Pristle 

Elizabeth  Ben's  rent  paid  to  Wm.  Keith 

Mary  Gaffy 

Hannah  Catt  for  nursing  child  this  and  ye  en- 
suing week 


d. 


21 

16 
3 


5 

2 

10 


13 
2 

12 
4 
5 

5 
10 

2 
1 

1 


6 
9 
114 
1 

63 

18 
2 
5 


10 
5 


103 


10 
3 
2 

15 
2 

10 


2| 
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June  22 

23 
24 

25 
27 
28 


July  1 

3 
6 


7 
8 

10 


11 
14 


20 

25 

26 


DK. 

To  expenses  in  transporting  Jno.  Hayns'  wife 
and  child  to  Motherkill 

Hum  at  haymaking 

Pair  shoes  to  Thomas  Ashton 

Henry  Mansfield 

Vinegar 

Jas.  Campbell's  expenses  in  getting  him  into 
ye  Hospital,  being  a  released  captive 

A  pair  trowsers  for  James  Downey 

Mark  Miller,  mowing  lot  at  Alms  House 

Mary  Gaffy 

85  cords  of  wood  and  cording,       a  lls.  Id. 

"Win.  Brown  for  flour,  as  per  Jas.  Eddy's  order, 

7  cords  wood  and  cording,          a  lls.  2d. 

Linen  frock  for  Samuel  Hopkins 

William  Carr,  for  getting  his  saw  mended 

Jane  Welsh  for  Adams,  (blind,)  quar- 

ter's rent 

Henry  Mansfield 

Deborah  Yieldhall,  expenses  to  Brunswick 

James  Baxter,  for  his  quarter's  salary,  &c. 

Lime  and  white-wash  brush 

Hannah  Catts  nursing  a  child  this  and  y"  next 
week 

Sending  a  man  into  the  Jerseys 

Wm.  Keith  for  Eliza  Benn's  iron  pot 

John  Wallace's  bill  for  wood,  being  12  cords 

Henry  Wolley  (a  poor  man) 

1  liquorice  ball  to  W.  Dod  4cZ.,  shiftnecks  to 
M.  Neal  Qd. 

Wm.  Plumstead  for  administering  to  Eliza 
Havords 

Sending  Robert  Morris,  from  the  workhouse, 
over  Schuylkill 

John  Hill's  account  for  coffins 

John  Kelfe's  account  for  160  ells  ozinbrigs 
a  ISd. 

Amount  of  pension  book  from  March  ye  31st 
to  June  ye  23d 

A  dose  rhubarb  for  a  poor  woman 

1  yard  linen  for  womens'  shift  necks 

Hannah  Catts  nursing  a  child  this  and  ye  next 
week 

1  hhd  molasses  of  91  gallons  of  Wm.  Jack- 
son, a  2s.  7d. 

Edward  Harrington,  for  Mary  Mclnary's  rent 


4 
12 
67 


11 
1 


11 


6 
9 

2 
19 

18 


15 

2 

4 

12 

7 

10 


10 


17 

2 
16 

13 
14 


10 
15 
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DR. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

July  26 

Butter  for  Catharine  Holliday,  lying  in 

1 

John  Hill's  charge  in  going  to  Northampton 

9 

Moses  Foster,  for  conveying  a  D.  woman  out 

of  town 

2 

27 

Eliza  Lindsey,  to  recover  her  clothes,  and  sub- 

sistence some  time  in  the  country 

10 

Aq.  Cerrap's  nigr.  for  ye  alms  house 

1 

6 

29 

Mary  Pain,  for  delivering  Eliza  Gibbons 

10 

31 

Eleanor  Hopkins,  cash 

5 

Ann  Copeland,        " 

1 

9 

Aug.    1 

Jno.  Rowen,  for  removing  Ann  Copeland  and 

Mary  Copeland  out  of  town 

10 

Jno.  Baxter,  for  boards  for  hog  pen 

3 

5 

2 

Cash  for  butter  to  Eliza  Gibbons 

1 

Jno.  Hill 

16 

6 

3 

Hannah  Catt,  for  nursing  child  this  and  ye  next 

week 

10 

8 

2  doses  salts 

8 

9 

Marg.  Ewe's  charges  to  Burlington 

5 

James  Rumidge 

1 

10 

John  Yarnell's  account  for  carting 

5 

9 

6 

Carrying  a  woman  to  work-house 

6 

11 

Sending  Mary  Mullon  and  2  children  out  of 

town 

1 

1 

Duncan  Leech's  account  for  haling  31  loads 

tan 

2 

16 

6 

1  oz.  liquorice  balls  to  W.  Koiler 

4 

Vial  drops  to  Susanna  Perkins 

1 

14 

George  Gibson,  to  pay  for  lodging  Gc?.,  1  Ib. 

sal.  eps.  4d. 

10 

16 

A  linen  frock  for  Isaac  Corren 

5 

17 

H.  Catt,  for  nursing  child  this  week  and  ye 

next 

10 

Granny  Pauling  for  laying  Cath.  Holliday 

10 

18 

A  pair  shoes  for  Matthew  Stacey 

8 

21 

189  gallons  molasses,  bought  of  Robert  Jep- 

son,                 a  2s.  Qd. 

23 

12 

6 

Haling  ditto  to  alms  house 

8 

Eliza  Blair,  cash 

5 

9 

do.         a  bottle  Godfrey's  cordial 

1 

3 

23 

Doughty  Jones's  account  for  shoes 

2 

6 

20 

Sarah  Howell,   for  making  Cath.  Atkinson's 

gown 

2 

6 

Jno.  Morton,  for  Matthew  Stacey's  quarter's 

rent 

10 

29 

Eliza  Blair,  cash 

5 
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Aug.  29 
30 
31 


Sept.  5 

7 
10 

u 

15 


16 
22 


23 

26 


28 


Oct.  2 
3 


DR. 

Do  Charges  in  sending  Phebe  Hervey  out  of  town 

A  bottle  sweet  oil  for  ye  alms  house 

Oath.  Dardis,  for  Mary  McGaffy's  quarter's 
rent 

Hannah  Catt,  for  this  and  ye  next  week,  njirs- 
ing  child 

Mary  Hobbins,  cash 

Charges  of  warrant  and  serving,  against  Ch. 
Neal 

Peter  Hines,  for   Mary  Hobbins's  accommo- 
dation 

Elizabeth  Blair,  cash 

Physick  for  ye  flux,  to  Mary  G-affy's  child 

Hannah  Catt,  nursing  child  this  and  ye  next 
week 

Jas.  Eddy's  order 

Peter,  Hines,  for  Mary  Hobbins's  accommoda- 
tion 

Lydia  Eller's  sick  child,  cash 

Hannah  Catt,  for  a  sick  child 

17  cwt.,»3  qrs.,  4  Ibs.,   Midlings,  of  James 
McTare,  a  8s.  9d. 

Peter  Hines,  for   Mary   Hobbins's  accommo- 
dation 

Jas.  Davis' s  account  for  Carpenter's  wharf 

Eliza  Carter,  cash,  per  order 

John  Crepson's  account 

Jas.  Whitehead's  account 

Hannah  Catt,  for  ye  sick  child 

Lydia  Ellis,  for  her  sick  child 

Jas.  Eddy's  order 

Granny  Paul,  for  laying  L.  Loyd 

Wm.  Shipley's  account  for  meat 

Mary  Hobbins,  for  her  accommodations 

Hannah  Catt,  for  nursing  child  this  and  ye 
next  week 

John  Baxtors,  for  his  quarter's  salary,  &c. 

Jane  Welsh,  for  Wm.  Adams'  quarter's  rent 

Thos.  Gregory's  account  for  casting  bell  for  the 
alms  house,  deducting  for  old  bell 

Amount  of  pension  book  from  June  ye  30th 
to  Sept.  22d 

Cash  to  poor  woman  and  child 
do.  to  Henry  Smith,  his  wife  and  child  sick 

Pocket  book,  for  poor  use,  3s.   9d.,  and  foi 
lb.  candles  for  tailor  at  almshouse 


10 

o 

1 


61 

8 
1 

5 

63 
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DR. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Oct.  12 

"o  Charges    attending  ye  discovery  and  appre- 

hending Pleasant  Stratten 

2 

13 

John  Hill's  account  for  coffins,  &c. 

3 

5 

Eliza  Carpenter,  in  Hall's  alley 

2 

6 

14 

26  1  0  of  hay,  weighing  and  hauling  to  alms 

house 

3 

4 

04 

19 

Vial  gutt  pectoral  for  Wm.  Herbert 

1 

6 

Cash  to  Jane  Clark,  moving  her,  with  two  chil- 

dren, out  of  town 

2 

6 

do.  to  Mary  Yard,  do. 

10 

Cash  to  Eliza.  Carpenter,  in  H.  alley 

2 

6 

do.  to  Mary  Pane,  for  laying  of  Catharine 

Cosgrove 

10 

21 

Cash  to  Margaret  Allen,  a  sick  woman,  to  con- 

vey her  to  Burlington  ;  §i  liquorice 

2 

10 

Cash  to  Elinor  Hopkins 

1 

1 

23 

do.  to  Daniel  Goodman,  for  Ea.  Carpenter 

10 

6 

do.  for  qt.  of  ruin  for  tailor 

1 

1 

24 

do.  to  Wm.  Test,  for  sweeping  chimney  at 

alms  house 

7 

6 

25 

do.  paid  Paul  Beck's  account  for  11   days 

tailor's  work  at  alms  house,       a  2s.  4cZ. 

1 

5 

8 

26 

do.  to  John  Rowan,  for  conveying  Thos.  Trip 

out  of  town 

2 

31 

do.  for  load  of  tan  for  Perkins,  and  vial  sp 

camphor,         a  9c?. 

c 

3 

• 

do.  to  Hannah  Pearson,  for  part  curing  Mary 

Carter's  scald  head 

1 

10 

do.  for  9  cwt.  1  qr.  middlings,  a  10s.  Qd. 

4 

17 

1 

Nov.  1 

do.  for  17  cwt.  2  qrs.    do.         a  10s. 

8 

Ib 

do.  to  John  Rowan  moving  Cath.  Cosgrove 

c 

F 

do.  for  1  doz.  pewter  spoons 

i 

< 

do.  for  31  1  yds.  of  Linsey  of  James  Miller 

a  2s.  Qd. 

3 

19 

4* 

10 

do.  for  2  ps.  worsted  quality's  binding 

h 

11 

do.  for  7  yards  of  linsey  woolsey,  a  2s.  5c?. 

16 

11 

12 

do.  for  8|  yards             do.            a  2s.  4eZ. 

19 

3 

17 

do.  for  gss.  camphor  to  Belandi  Millar 

1 

18 

do.  to  Capt.  Campbell,  freight  for  Rachel  Me 

guire  and  children  to  Carolina 

1 

* 

25 

do.  to  Wm.  Young,  earthenware  for  a  horse 

1 

^ 

10 

28 

do.  gave  a  poor  woman 

1 

do.  Paul  Beck,  for  making  2  coats   and  2 

pair  of  breeches 

1 

i 

29 

do.  for  warrant  and  serving  on  John  Kearns 

1 

9 

Dec.  1 

do.  to  Hannah  Sawer,  just  laid  in 

J 

3 
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Dec.  4 

6 
7 
8 

10 
11 


12 
14 
16 


18 

20 
23 
26 


27 

28 


29 


30 

1759 
Jan. 


DR. 

To  cash  for  digging  grave  for  Wm.  Herbert  at 

the  Presbyterian  burial  ground 
do.  11  yards  of  linsey  woolsey,  a  2s.  Qd. 
do.  for  7  cwt.  2  qrs.  middlings,  a  11s. 
do.  to  Bridget  Asbec,  come  from  hospital 
do.  to  Mary  Brown,  ill  of  ye  flux 
do.  to  Jon.  Guest,  for  pair  shoes  for  Mary 

Koyle's  child 
do.  to  M»ry  Betterton  for  bread,  on  account 

of  Wm.  Carter's  donation  to  ye  poor 
do.  paid  John  for  giving  publick  notice 
do.  paid  John  Hill,  for  coffins,  &c. 
do.  Doughty  Jones,  his  bill  for  shoes 
do.  to  Diana  McCulough,  quarter's  rent  for 

Eliza.  Carter 

do.  for  18  yards  linsey  woolsey,  a  2s.  Qd. 
do.  to  poor  woman,  to  pay  for  lodging 
do.  paid  Joseph  Harmer  for  half  year's  rent 

of  Michael  Walton 

20  cwt.  2  qrs.  21  Ibs.  middlings,  a  10s.  9rf. 
Cash  to  Convey  Mary  Neal  out  of  town 
do.  to  Ed.  Beach's  wife 
do.  to  James  Hunter,  for  2  doz.  of  men's 

stockings,  a  35s.  Qd. 

George  Morrison's  account 
Cash  for  ferriage  2  women  to  ye  Jerseys 
do.  for  3  £  napt  cloth  for  boy  at  hospital 
do.  for  1 3  oznabrigs  for         do. 
Amount  of  pension  book  to  ye  15th  instant 
Cash  to  Granny  Pauling,  for  laying  Peg  Neal 
do.  for  2|  yards  oznabrigs  for  alms  house 
do.  to  John  Baxter,  his  quarter's  salary  to 

the  29th  inst.,  and  his  other  account 
do.  to  Joseph  Mattson's  wife  and  children 
do.  to  Rosemarini  Burd 

do.  to  Jane  Welsh,  quarter's  rent  for  Adams, 

ye  blind  man 
do.  for  taking  man  to  workhouse,  and  convey 

ing  him  from  there  to  Charleston 
do.  for  ps.  worsted  binding  for  almshouse 
do.  paid  John  Hill,  his  bill 
do.  to  Wm.  Shipley,  his  bill  to  ye  27th  Dec. 
5  yards  broad  cloth  for  two  men's  coats 
5  yards  oznabrigs  for  the  above,  and  lining 

2  pairs  of  breeches 


£ 


1 
11 


3 
32 


57 


4 

50 
1 
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Jan.  5 

6 
13 


14 


18 
21 

27 

29 

31 

Feb.  1 


7 
8 

12 
15 

17 

20 
22 


DR. 

To  cash  for  petticoat  for  Farrell's  child 

do.  gave  a  poor  woman 

do.  paid  Richard  Howard,  for  making  sundry 
clothes  for  poor 

do.   paid  John   Morton,   quarter's   rent  fo 
Matt.  Stacey 

do.  gave  James  Kelly 

do.  gave  Rosemarini  Burd 

do.  to  Rachel  Loftus,  for  making  Eliza  Lind 
sey's  gown 

do.  to  Joseph  Mattson's  wife 

dy.  to  Dorothy  Lunan,  ye  smith's  wife 

do.  for  oatmeal  for  alms  house 

do.  paid  for  sweeping  chimney  at  alms  house 

do.  gave  Jeptha  Smith 

do.  gave  John  Burden,  his  family  very  sick 

do.  to  John  Hill's  account 

do.  for  12  yards  linsey  woolsey,  a  2s.  6d. 

do.  gave  Eliza  Knowland's  child 

do.  for  12  cwt.  2  qrs.  20  Ibs.  Middlings, 
a  11s. 

do.  paid  George  Fudge  for  oven 

do.  paid  for  burial  of  Ann  Barrett  from  Hos- 
pital 

do.  paid  Rachel  Gardner,  for  laying  Mary 
Dawson,  10s.  and  gave  her  5s. 

do.  paid  Mary  Betterton  for  bread,  being  part 
of  Wm.  Carter's  donation 

do.  paid  John  for  publishing  do. 

do.  to  Mary  Dawson,  lying  in 
20i  yards  of  oznabrigs  for  3  shirts,  2  shifts, 
and  1  apron,  a  Is.  4d. 

do.  paid  Duncan  Leech  for  4  loads  of  dung, 
to  make  hot-bed  at  alms  house 

do.  for  6  cwt.  middlings  of  Josiah  Jackson, 
a  11s.  Qd. 

do.  to  Mary  Dawson 

do.  to  Isaac  Moss,  for  Thos.  Dodge's  Coffin 

do.  to  Mary  Catin,  with  blind  child 

do.  for  4  yards  oznabrigs  for  a  shift  for  Ra- 
chel Glover 

do.   paid  Isaac  Greenleaf,  on    the  hospital 
account  for  our  patients 

do.  to  Mary  Dawson 

do.  to  Joseph  Howel's  account  for  leather 
Expenses  for  burial  of  Ed.  Pitts 


13 


10 


10 
2 

3 

10 

17 
15 

1 

5 

7 
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Feb.  23 

26 
27 

March  3 

9 

10 


14 
15 

16 
17 


20 
21 
23 


DR. 

Cash  to  Mary  Agncw 
do.  to  Eliza.  Berry's  sick  child 
do.  to  Samuel  Wotheril,  mending  pump 
do.  to  Mary  Dawson 

Ferriage  of  Alice  Holland  to  ye  Jerseys 

Liquorice  ball  for  several  in  the  alms  house 

Robert  Finch 

Cash  gave  a  poor  man  and  his  wife 

Hauling  meal  to  ye  alms  house 

Amount  of  pension  book  from  Dec.  22d,  1758 
to  March  ye  9th,  1759 

3  yards  linsey,  for  alms  house,  a  2s.  Qd. 

Mary  Dodge,  her  children  sick 

Marg't  Neal,  cash 

Doughty  Jones's  account  for  shoes 

Cash  paid  William  Moses  for  William  Hos- 
kin's  clothes 

Margaret  Neal,  cash 

Jerem.  Halden's  wife,  cash 

Cash  to  Mary  Bourns  for  keeping  a  child,  call- 
ed Hannah  Baker,  32  weeks,  a  Ss. 

Eliza  Lindsey,  cash 

Marg't  Neal,       do. 

Jas.  Whitehead's  account 

Ephr.  Smith's  account  for  meal 

Matthew  Stacey's  rent,  paid  to  Jno.  Morton 

2  ps.  cotton  romalls,  bot  of  K.  &  Ab.  Usher 

Errata  June  8th 

Benj.  Marshall's  account  for  sundries,  Aug.  16 

Tin  ware  for  alms  house 

John  Hill's  account  for  coffins 

John  Baxton's  account,  with  quarter's  salary 

Dung  for  ye  garden 

Granny  Pauling  for  laying  Sail  Lunan 

Coffin  and  digging  grave  for  M.  Stacey's  wife 
do.  do.  Jeptha  Smith 

William  Shipley's  account  for  meat 

Benj.  Loxly's  account  of  boards  for  ye  fence 

Jas.  Trueman,  for  4£  bush,  turnips 

2  week's  pension,  taken  from  ye  book,  from 
ye  16th  to  y«  20th  inst. 

Duncan  Leech,  for  hauling  dung  to  alms  house 

Valent.  Smith,  for          ditto 

John  Hood  for  ditto,  and  wood  to  pensioners 

Hugh  Forbes  for  tubs,  &c.,  for  yc  house 

Jacob  Shoemaker's  account  for  burials 
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54 
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DR. 

£, 

s. 

d. 

March  26 

Thos.  Clifford's  account,  paid  per  ye  Mayor's 

order 

10 

18 

9 

Hospital  account   against  LMary    Boardman, 

7  weeks 

1 

8 

George  Morrison's  account 

14 

10 

I 

Dr.  Shippen's  salary 

50 

1103 

4 

10 

To  our  commissions  on  £1189,  a  9c?  per  £ 

44 

11 

9 

Balance  due 

41 

4 

2 

1189 

00 

9 

Errors  excepted. 
April  y«  20th,  1759. 


CHRISTOPHER  MARSHALL, 
'JAMES  EDDY, 
HUGH  FORBES. 


Philada.  ss.  Aug.  20th,  1759. 

Please  to  pay  Robert  Towers,  William  Faulkner,  James  Stevenson 
and  James  James,  Overseers  of  the  City  Poor,  the  sum  of  Fifty  pounds 
6s.  1  %d.j  being  the  balance  settled  and  remaining  in  your  hands. 

THO.  LAWRENCE,  Mayor. 

To  Christopher  Marshall,    "1 

James  Eddy,  1  L  fe  Overseers  of  the  City  Poor. 

George  Morrison, 
Hugh  Forbes 

[Endorsed  thereon.] 

Received  from  Mr.  Christopher  Marshall,  Fifty  pounds,  six  shillings 
and  one  penny  half  penny,  the  contents  of  the  within  order. 
j£50,  6s.,  Id. 

JAS.  STEVENSON. 
Sept.  1st,  1759. 


5» 
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April  10 

11 


12 

28 

May  10 
17 

June  22 


15 

22 


24 
25 

28 


29 

Aug.    2 
5 

7 
8 


a  woman    for 


CR. 

By  Cash  of  Robt.  Strettle,  fining 
swearing 

"          Jno.    McMichael  for  non-attendance 
on  jary 

"          Thos.   Lawrence  for  non-attendance 
on  jury 

"          Jacob  Duchee  for  fining  Ralph  Col- 
lins for  swearing 

"          James  Eddy  2 

"          George  Morrison  231 


James  Eddy 

Jacob  Duchee  for  a  fine  collected  by 
him 

George  Morrison 

Joseph  Merriott 

Jno.  Hill  for  ground  rent  of  Wm. 
Carter's  legacy  due  to  the  old  over- 
seers 

Jno.  Hill  for  ground  rent  of  Wm. 
Carter's  l?gacy  due  to  us 

Sarah  Steward  for  quarter's  rent  of 
bouse  late  Eliza  Ilavord's 

Capt.  Mitchell  for  expenses  in  bury- 
ing of  John  Lindsey 

Capt.  Mitchell,  his  fine  for  swearing1 
three  oaths 

Jane  Kelly  for  ye  rent  we  paid  for  her 

John  Dalvil,  his  fine  for  swearing 

George  Morrison 

Thos.  Fisher  for  delivering  two  BOWS 
taken  up  for  the  poor  ye  belonging 
to  Wm.  Ranberry 

James  Welsh  for  entertaining  M. 
Collins 

Widow  woman  for  restoring  a  little 
black  pig  taken  to  ye  Alms  House 

George  Adam  Hough  for  restoring 
him  two  pigs  taken  up  to  ye  Alms 
House 

John  Baxter  for  200  Ibs.  oakum  at 


220 

1 
1 
32 


Dr.  Edward  Shippen,  Jr.,  5  fines,  viz.: 
Aquila  Jones,  George  Bryan,  Thos. 
Smith,  John  Jones  and  John  Jen- 
nings, for  refusing  to  serve  as  con- 
stables, at  £5  each 


114 


25 
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CR. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Aug.  11 

By  Cash  of  Wm.  ,  butcher,  for  restoring 

five  little  pigs 

8 

10 

15 

"          Thos.  Parson  for  restoring  sow  and  pig 

10 

23 

"           George  Boardman  for  22  weeks  for 

his  mother  Mary  Boardman  being 

in  ye  hospital  from  April  ye  1st.  to 

Sept.  2              a  2s.  per  week. 

2 

4 

24 

"          John  Stamper  for  fines  collected  o\ 

some  person  for  profane  swearing 

1 

5 

"          Thomas  Manney  for  $  years'  ground 

rent,  being  part  of  William  Carter's 

legacy 

2 

12 

28 

«          Ye  Mayor  for  a  fine  rec'd  of  Mary 

Zebulun  for  entertaining  negroes 

1 

Sept.    1 

"          James  Eddy 

123 

16 

15 

"          John  Stamper  being  a  fine 

10 

18 

"          Daniel  Dupree  for  an  old   pair  shoe 

"              buckles  and  gold  ring  lately  belong- 

ing to  William  Allison  dec'd 

1 

5 

9 

23 

"          William  Cockbour  for  swearing 

1 

"          John  Stamper  he  rec'd  for  do. 

5 

"      .     Peter  Barry 

4 

28 

"          John  Cormick  by  the  hands  of  David 

Thompson  for  Mary  Redman's  ex- 

penses while  in  alms  house 

4 

15 

30 

"          William  Shipley  for  cow 

4 

"          Peter  Barry 

8 

Oct.  7 

"          Mary    Chesnell    for    entertaining    a 

strange  woman 

13 

9 

"          Peter  Barry 

4 

12 

«<          Ye  Mayor,  Thomas  Lawrence,  &  fine 

he  rec'd  for  profane  swearing 

5 

16 

"          David  Welsh  for  five  weeks  of  his 

child  in  the  alms  house    a  3s.  6d. 

17 

6 

20 

"          The  Mayor  a  fine  for  petty  larceny 

5 

26 

"          Rudolph  fine  for  Pr.  swearing 

5 

31 

"          Mary  Pemlet  for  being  in  alms  house 

some  time 

16 

Nov.  1 

"          Ye  Mayor  a  fine  he  received  of  Capt. 

Gash  for  refusing  to  entertain  ye 

officers  billitted  on  him 

3 

3 

"          James  Claxton  for  P.  swearing 

5 

"          Y«  Mayor  a  fine  of  James  Parrock 

for  refusing  to  serve  constable 

5 

6 

"          Ye  Mayor  for  restoring  2  pigs  to  ye 

owner 

10 
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Nov.  ( 


10 

18 
2 

28 
Dec.  1 


12 


26 
30 

1759 
Jan.  6 


8 
21 
29 

Feb.  1 


CR. 

By  cash  of  Jane  White  on  acount  of  Catherin 

Cosgiove 
"          James  Coultass  late  Sheriff,  being 

fine  paid    by  Laughlane  McClan 

for  kissing  of  Osborne's  wife,  afte 

his  commissions  and  writing  bom 

was  deducted 
"  Sarah  Steward   a  quarter's  rent  du 

llth  of  Sept.  for  house  late  Eliza 

Havord 

"  Annia  Boles  for  firing  chimney 

"  Henry  Bowman  for  firing  chimney 

"  Mayor  for  fines  for  P.  swearing 

"  George  Morrison  fine  for  short  core 

wood  rec'd  of  Joseph  Allen 
"          Jacob  Duche  a  fine  for  a  person  en 

tertaining  McKnight's  negro  wo- 


Ye  Mayor  for  fines  he  received 
James    Eddy  on    account  of    Jon 

Kearns 

•James  Eddy  on  poor  account 
Ye  Mayor  for  fines  he  rec'd 
John  Stamper  for  fines  he  rec'd 
Yc  Mayor  for  fines  for    P.   swear- 
ing 

Ed.  Beach  for  one  mo.  providing  for 
his  wife  due  this  day,  to  be  contin 
tinued 

John  Mitchel  on  John  Kearns'  acc't 
George  Morrison,  including  his  acc't 
Joseph  Morris,  ground  rent  W.  C. 

For  pigs  delivered 

For  poor  sailor  of  Capt.  Farris 

Hospital  collections 

For  box  sold  belonging  to  William 

Herbet 

Susa  Steward,  rent  for  Havord  Hay 
Joseph  Willingpott  for  P.  swearing 
John  Heathcote  one  year's  ground 

rent 

For  profane  swearing 
Jacob  Shoemaker  for  3  years'  ground 

rent  to  the  5th  of  January,  1758 
a  80s. 


65 
6 
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Feb.  1 


8 

10 
22 

28 

March  6 

8 

10 


14 


16 

20 
21 


22 


23 


CR. 

By  cash  of  David  Welsh  for  his  child  being  in  the 
alms  house 

"  George  Boardman  for  22  weeks  for 

his  mother  Mary  Boardman,  in  ye 
hospital  from  Sept.  1,  to  this  date 
a  2s. 

"  Fine  of  Robert  Strettle  for  petty  lar- 
ceny 

"          For  old  chest  at  alms  house 

"  James  Eddy 

"          Alice  Jefry's  father 

"  Jeremiah    Halden  for  his  wife's  ac- 

commodation in  ye  alms  house 

"  ye  Mayor  for  fines  rec'd  for  profane 
swearing 

"  Israel  Dawes  for  maintaining  and  other 

charges  on  child  Hannah  Little 

"  Half  a  year's  ground  rent  for  a  lot  in 
Second  street,  being  Carter's  dona- 
tion rec'd  of  Richard  Robinson 

"  Nicholas  Stonemate  for  our  right  in 
ye  lease  of  a  house  late  belonging 
to  Eliza  Havord,  deceased 

"  Cameron  &  Drinker  for  ground  rent 
in  Race  street,  being  Carter's  dona- 
tion 

u  ,  Jeremiah  Halden  for  his  wife's  ac- 
commodations in  ye  alms  house 

"  Sarah  Steward  for  rent  of  a  house  late 

Eliza  Havord' s,  deceased 

"          Jno.  Stampers  for  fines  received 

"  William  Jackson,  Edward  Kearney, 
Andrew  Reed,  David  Hall,  John 
Fisher,  Mordecai  Yarnall  and  Reu- 
ben Heyns,  being  a  fine  for  each  of 
their  chimneys  being  fired  each 
a  20s. 

"  Morton  for  four  weeks  accom- 
modations for  his  wife  in  ye  alms 
house 

"  George  Boardman  for  his  mother's 
accommodation  in  the  hospital  7 
weeks  a  2s. 

"          David  Welsh  for  7  weeks  accommoda- 
tion for  his  child  in  ye  alms  house 
a  3*. 


d. 


72 

2 

1 

11 

5 

.7 

3 
1 
1 


12 


5 
15 
16 
10 


10 


10 


10 

18 
15 


12 

14 

1 
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CR.                                        £    8.   d. 

March  23 

a 

For  8  cwt.  oakum         a  26s. 

3 

18 

u 

150  Ibs.  oakum 

1 

16 

26 

« 

Joseph  Thomas,  flour  brander 

13 

15 

10 

it, 

Joseph  King,  late          do. 

27 

5 

3 

tc 

Jno.  Cresson  for  Solomon's  accommo- 

dation in  ye  alms  house 

2 

6 

" 

Tax  collected  by  George  Morrison 

36 

17 

1 

t 

tt 

Jacob  Shoemaker  for  one  year's  ground 

rent  of  a  lot  at  Center,  Carter's  do- 

nation 

1 

10 

" 

Philip  Kensey  for  his  negro  in  alms- 

house 

1 

12 

tt 

James  Eddy 

47 

15 

it 

David  Sheller's  note  of  hand  rec'd 

2 

1 

3 

tt 

Jeremiah  Halden,  part  of  his  note 

1 

2 

6 

it 

Nicholas  Stonemate's  note  rec'd 

12 

tt 

Ground  rent  Carter's  legacy  due  by 

William  Logan 

2 

15 

'4 

I 

1189 

00 

10 

Aug.  6 

it 

Balance  brought  forward 

41 

4 

it 

This  sum  short  cash  in  one  of  the  du- 

plicates 

9 

1 

11 

it 

Balance  to  paid  the  succeeding 

overseers 

50 

6 

H 

Sept.  1 

it 

Paid  James  Stevenson  the  above  ba- 

• 

lence  being        £50  Qs.l^d. 
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VII. — Proclamations   by  the    Provincial    Governors  and    Councils   of 

Pennsylvania. 

(From  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  the  Society.) 

1.     A  Proclamation  continuing  persons  who  were  in   office  at  the 
decease  of  Lieut.  Governor  Andrew  Hamilton,  in  their  respective  posts : 


THE  GREAT 

SEAL  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


By  the  President  and  Council  for  ye  Government  of  ye  Province  of  Pensil- 
vania  and  Counties  annexed. 


A  PROCLAMATION. 

FORASMUCH  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  in  his  all-seeing  Provi- 
dence to  Remove  from  us  by  Death  our  late  Lieut.  Governor,  Col. 
Andrew  Hamilton,  And  Whereas  by  Virtue  of  a  Commission  from  Wil- 
liam Penn,  Esq.,  True  and  Absolute  Proprietary  and  Governor  in  Chief 
of  this  Province  of  Pensilvania  and  Territories  thereunto  belonging, 
under  his  Hand  and  Great  Seal,  bearing  date  ye  twenty-eighth  day  of 
October,  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  One,  all  and  singular 
ye  Powers,  Jurisdictions,  and  Authorities  whatsoever,  necessary  for 
ye  well  Governing  of  ye  said  Province  and  Territories,  and  for  ye  Admin- 
istering, Maintaining,  and  Executing  of  Justice,  and  providing  for 
ye  safety  and  well  being  of  ye  People,  are  upon  our  said  Lieut.  Govern- 
or's decease  devolved  upon  us,  ye  Council,  Nominated  and  Appointed  for 
ye  same.  We,  therefore,  ye  said  Council,  in  our  care  for  je  welfare  of 
ye  State  and  Government  of  ye  said  Province  and  Territories,  and  to 
prevent  all  failures  in  ye  Administration  of  justice  therein,  that  might  be 
occasioned  by  ye  aforesaid  Governor's  decease,  Doe  hereby  Ordain  and 
Declare  that  all  Commissions  Whatsoever  issued  by  ye  said  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor during  his  administration  of  ye  said  Government,  shall  be,  continue 
and  remain,  in  full  force  and  Virtue  till  further  order  shall  be  given  in 
and  about  ye  Same,  and  that  all  Persons  Whatsoever  who  have  or  enjoy 
any  Place,  Post  or  Benefit,  by  Virtue  of  any  Commission  under  our  said 
Late  Lieut.  Governor,  Shall  Continue  to  Enjoy  ye  same  until  they  be 
Determined  as  aforesaid.  And  we  doe  further  Charge  and  Require  all 
Magistrates,  Officers,  and  Commissioners  whatsoever,  who  act  by  any 
Commission  Derived  from  our  said  Proprietary  and  Governor,  that  they 
diligently  Proceed  in  ye  Performance  of  their  Respective  Trusts  and 
Charges  in  ye  said  Government,  for  ye  safety  and  well  being  thereof. 
Given  under  our  Hands  and  ye  great  Seal  of  ye  Government  at  the 
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Council  Chamber  in  Philadelphia,   ye  fourth  day  of  ye  third  month, 

(May)  in  ye  Second  year  of  ye  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Anne  of 

England,  &c.,  Queen,  Annoque  Domini,  1703. 

JOHN  GUEST,  CALEB  PUSEY, 

SAMUEL  CARPENTER,  JOHN  BLUNSTON, 

SAMUEL  FINNEY,        T        STORY,  (another  name  nearly  worn  off.) 
By  Order  of  ye  President  and  Council, 

JAMES  LOGAN,  Secretary.  EDWARD  SHIPPEN,  President. 


2.     A  Proclamation  by  Lieut.   Governor  Evans  for  defence  againtt 
France  and  Spain. 


By  the  honorable  John  Evans,  Esq.,  with  her  Majesty's  Royal  Approbation, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Pensilvania  and  Counties  annexed. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

FORASMUCH  as  The  Queen's  most  Exellent  Majestic  and  the  Rest  of 
her  Majestie's  Allies  are  now  Engaged  in  a  Vigorous  Warr  against 
France  and  Spain,  for  Maintaining  and  Preserving  the  Liberty  and  Bal- 
lance  of  Europe,  which  as  it  Engages  the  Subjects  of  the  said  Crowns 
and  States  in  open  hostilitie,  So  it  laies  her  Majestie's  Subjects  in  this 
Government  under  a  Necessity  of  being  well  armed  and  disciplined,  as 
well  for  the  honour  and  service  of  her  Majestie  as  for  the  Defence  and 
Preservation  of  our  Religion,  Lives,  and  Liberties,  all  which  her  Majesty 
having  duly  weighed  and  Considered,  was  Graciously  pleased  to  Command 
that  due  preparation  should  be  made  in  this  Government  for  the  Defence 
and  Security  of  the  same,  against  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  upon 
it  by  the  Enemy  during  this  time  of  Warr  THEREFORE,  in  Obedience 
to  her  Majesty's  Royal  Commands,  and  to  the  End  that  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  said  Counties  might  be  in  a  Posture  of  Defence  and  Readiness  to 
withstand  and  Repell  all  Acts  of  hostilitie  that  the  Enemy  shall  attempt 
against  them,  I  doe  hereby  strictly  Command  and  Require  all  Persons 
residing  in  the  said  Counties,  that  forthwith  they  Doe  Provide  themselves 
with  a  Good  firelock  and  Ammunition  in  Order  to  Inlist  themselves  in 
the  Militia  which  I  now  am  setting  in  this  Government,  and  Every  In- 
habitant thereof  as  aforesaid  shall  without  delay  Repair  unto  and  Inlist 
himself  with  the  Officer  or  Officers  Commissioned  to  Command  in  that 
District  where  such  Inhabitant  dwells.  And  I  Doe  further  Command  all 
Persons  that  they  take  due  notice  hereof  and  give  obedience,  and  be  to 
their  utmost  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  said  Officers  in  all  things  relating 
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to  the  Exercising  the  Power  Given  them  in  their  Commissions,  as  they 
will  answer  the  Contrary  at  their  Peril.  Given  under  my  hand  and  Great 
Seal  at  Philadelphia,  the  six  and  twentieth  day  of  May.  in  the  third  year 
of  the  Reign  of  Our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Anne  over  England,  &c., 
Annoq6  Domini,  1704. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  QWEEN. 

JOHN  EVANS. 


3.     A  Proclamation  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Evans  against  Immor- 
ality and  Profaneness. 


THE    GREAT 

SEAL    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


By  the  Honourable  Collonell  John  Evans,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Counties  annexed. 

A^PROCLAMATION, 
Against  Immorality  and  Profaneness. 

WHEREAS,  it  hath  Pleased  Almighty  God  from  the  Treasures  of  his 
Infinite  Goodness  to  extend  his  favours  in  an  Eminent  degree,  and  pour 
down  His  peculiar  Blessings  upon  this  Colony,  from  the  first  Erecting 
thereof,  as  well  by  Bestowing  a  happy  Success  on  the  Endeavours  of  its 
Inhabitants,  and  crowning  what  so  lately  was  a  Wilderness  with  a  large 
affluence  of  all  the  Necessaries  and  Comforts  of  life,  as  by  supporting  it 
in  an  undisturbed  Peace  and  Tranquility  during  all  the  Commotions  that 
have  deeply  afflicted  other  parts  of  the  Christian  World,  and  Continuing 
to  us  the  Enjoyment  of  those  Manifold  Mercies,  which  rightly  used  tend 
to  make  a  people  truly  happy.  All  which  divine  Bounties  as  they  loud- 
ly call  for  the  most  humble  and  hearty  Acknowledgments,  so  they  ought 
more  deeply  to  Impress  a  just  sense  of  the  Great  obligations  upon  us,  so 
to  regulate  our  Lives,  with  Care  and  Circumspection,  in  a  true  Obedience 
and  Conformity  to  God's  holy  Laws,  that  we  may  not,  Instead  of  making 
grateful  Returns,  by  Impiety  or  Negligence  provoke  the  just  rage  of  thw 
ALMIGHTY  to  withdraw  his  divine  Protection,  and  inflict  on  Us  the 
severe  Chastisement  of  his  Just  displeasure. 

Notwithstanding  all  which  I  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  too  Many  for- 
getting all  those  obligations,  that  as  persons  professing  the  Holy  Chris- 
tian Religion  they  indispensably  lye  Under,  have  given  themselves  a 
Loose  in  their  Lives  and  Conversations,  and  manifestly  trampled  on  their 
Positively  known  Duties  in  many  Vicious  Practices  and  Immoralities,  to 
the  great  offence  of  ALMIGHTY  GOD,  in  the  breach  of  his  Divine  Laws. 
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as  well  as  of  our  Civil  Institutions,  and  to  the  scandal  of  sober  Men  and 
great  discredit  of  this  Government ;  Which  Practices,  if  not  timely  pre- 
vented, may  terminate  in  an  Utter  Depravation  of  manners,  through  the 
Encouragement  taken  from  those  fatal  and  pernicious  Examples,  by  per- 
sons whose  better  Education  and  Inclinations  might  otherwise  have  re- 
strained them  within  the  Bounds  of  Sobriety  and  Virtue  ;  but  from  those 
many  Instances  sett  before  their  Eyes,  are  in  danger  of  being  hurried  on 
not  only  to  their  own  Ruin,  but  of  becoming  accessary  to  the  Incensing 
and  drawing  down  upon  Us  the  Vengeanee  of  Heaven. 

In  a  deep  Consideration  of  which,  and  to  the  end  that  all  possible  Dis- 
couragements may  be  given  to  the  Growth  of  these  Enormities,  I  have, 
through  a  sense  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  God  and  ye  Care  of  the  People  com- 
mitted to  my  charge,  By  and  with  the  advice  and  Consent  of  the  Council 
of  this  Province  and  Territories,  thought  fit  to  Publish  and  Declare,  that 
I  will  Discountenance  and  severely  Punish  all  manner  of  Vice,  Immorality 
and  Profaneness  in  all  persons  whatsoever  within  this  Government,  that 
shall  be  guilty  of  the  same.  And  I  doe  hereby  strictly  forbid  all  manner 
of  Debauchery,  Lewdness,  Drunkenness,   profane   Swearing,   Cursing, 
Rioting,  breaking  of  the  Sabbath,  Night  walking  at  unreasonable  hours 
without  Lawful  Business,  and  all  other  Disorders  whatsoever  that  are 
contrary  to  the  Duties  of  a  Christian  Life  and  the  Rules  of  true  Virtue. 
And  I  doe  strictly  Command  and  Require  all   Magistrates,  Justices, 
Sheriffs,  Constables,  and  all  Officers  whatsoever,  and  others  her  Majesties 
good  Subjects,  that  tlfey  not  only  be  regular  and  Circumspect  in   their 
own  lives,  that,  by  their  good  Examples,  they  may  incite  those  that  be- 
hold them  to  the  Practice  of  Virtue,  but  also  that  they  be  very  Diligent 
in  the  Discovery  and  effectual  Prosecution  of  all  offenders,  and  that  they 
rigorously  putt  in  Execution  all  the  good  and  wholesome  Laws  and  Ordi- 
nances provided  against  the  aforesaid  and  such  other  Immoralities,  with- 
out favor,  partiality,  or  Affection  to  any  person  whatsoever,  as   they  will 
answer  it  to  Almighty  God  and  incur  my  utmost  displeasure.     And  for 
the  more  effectual  publication  hereof,  I  doe  require  and  Command  the 
Justices  of  Quarter   Sessions  at  their  respective  County  Courts  in  this 
Government,  and  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
that  they  cause  this  my  proclamation  to  be  publicly  read  in  open   Court 
immediately  after  their  charge  is  given  to  the  Grand  Jury.     Also  that 
the   Ministers   of  the   Churches   and  Several  Congregations  within  this 
Province  and  Territories,  Cause  the   same  to  be  Read  in  the  time  of 
Divine  Service,  r.t  their  respective  places  of  Worship,  at  least  six  times 
in  every  year,  And  that  they  be  very  diligent  in  Discouraging  all  manner 
of  Vice  and  Immorality  in  their  Auditors,  in  Exhorting  them  to  the  exer- 
cise of  Piety  and  Virtue.     Given  at  Philadelphia  the  Ninth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  third  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Anne,  by  the 
Grace  of  God  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  &c.,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  Proprietaries  Government, 
Annoqe  Domini,  1704. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN. 

JOHN  EVANS. 


4.     A  Proclamatiou  for  a  Thanksgiving  for  the  Victories  over  the 
French. 

[Tkis  Proclamation  has  been  much  mutilated. ] 


THE   GREAT 

SEAE    OP 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


By  the  Honorable  Collonel  John  Evans,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  in  Delaware. 

WHEREAS,  The  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty  by   her  Royal  Pro- 
clamation given  at  her  Court  at  K****  the  one  and   twentieth   day  of 
May  last,  most  devoutly  and  thankfully  acknowledging  the  *  *  *  *  Al- 
mighty God  in  Continuing  to  her  Majesty  his  Protection  and  Assistance 
in  *  *  *  *  and  For  Disappointing  the  Boundless  ambition  of  Fr  *  *  * 
Majesty,  is  now  engaged,  and  in  Conjunction  with  those    of  her  Allies 
under  the  Command  of  His  Grace  John  Duke  of  Ma*  *  *  *,  General  of 
Her  Mijesty's  Land  Forces,  a  Signal  and  G-lorious  Victory  in   Brabant 
over   the  French   Armies  *  *  *  *,  restoring  the   greatest  part    of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  tr>  ye  Posssession  of  the  House  of  Austria,  in  the 
person  of  *  *  *  the  third,  by  the  Happy   and  wonderful  progress   of  the 
Confederate  Forces,  and  also  in  Blessing  the  Arms  of  Her  Majesty  and 
those  of  Her  Allies  with  Great  Success  in  Catalonia  and  other  parts  of 
Spain,   Was   Graciously  pleased  in  Consideration,  that  such  Great  and 
Public  Blessings  doe  call  for  Public  and  Solemn  Acknowledgments,  to 
Appoint  and  Command,  with  the  Advice  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Coun- 
cil, that  a  Grenerul  Thanksgiving   to   Almighty  Grod  for  these   Mercies 
should  be  observed  in  her  Dominions.     AND  WHEREAS,  I  have  received 
Directions  together  with  the  said  Proclamation,  from  the  Right  Honora- 
ble the  L^rd  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  that  in  conformity 
to  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Pleasure  in  Her  other  Dominions,  I  should  also 
appoint  in  this  Her  Majesty's  Province,  a   Proper  and  Special  day  for  a 
Solemn  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  G-od  for  the  mercies  aforesaid.  I  have 
therefore,  in  obedience  thereto,    thought  fit  to  Appoint    and  Command 
that  on  the  sixteenth  day   of  January  next  ensuing,  a  Solemn  General 
Publick  Thanksgiving  be  observed  by  all  her  Majesty's  Loving  Subjects 
within  this  her  Mijesty's  Province  and  in  the  Counties  aforesaid.     On 
which  D  ly  all  Persons  are  Required  to  Refrain  from  their  usual  Labour 
and   Employment  and  Repair   to  Divine  *  *  in  the  Publick  Places   of 
Worship,  Devoutly  to  return  to  Almighty  Grod,  the  Author  of  all  Bless- 
ings, most  humble  and  hearty  Thanks   and  Acknowledgments  For  his 
aforesaid   mercies  *  *  they  tender  the  Favour  of  Heaven  upon  pain  of 
being  Punished  *  *  *  umers  of  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Commands  in  the 
Pe  *  *  *  Religious   and  Necessary  *  *  *  *.     Witness  my  Hand  and 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  Government  at  Philadelphia,  *******  Year 
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of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Anne  of  England,  Scotland,  France 
and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  Atnoq6   Domini.  1760. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN. 

JOHN  EVANS. 


VIII. — Letter  from  Mr.  Andrew  Banks  of   Juniata   County,  on  the 
Early  History  of  that  County. 

[This  Letter  was  received  in  reply  to  the  Circular  issued  by  the  Society 
a  few  years  since.  In  the  fourth  volume,  part  second,  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Society,  published  last  year,  the  Circular  and  several  of  the  replies 
to  it  may  be  found.] 

About  the  year  1 758  Capt.  James  Patterson  settled  on  the  Juniata 
river  on  the  spot  where  Mexico  now  stands,  his  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  trade  with  the  Indians  for  their  lauds ;  he  obtained  from  them 
all  their  lands  lying  north  from  that  place  for  the  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles  lying  on  Doe  run;  the  original  title  of  all  those  lands  was 
vested  in  him.  Although  a  trader  he,  as  it  appeared,  did  not  rely  upon 
the  peaceful  habits  of  those  he  traded  with,  for  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
awe  he  converted  an  oak  log  into  a  cannon  and  discharged  it  frequently 
in  their  hearing,  which  greatly  intimidated  them.  On  a  certain  occasion 
when  the  men  were  absent  from  the  rude  station,  the  barking  of  a  dog 
drew  Mrs.  Patterson's  attention,  when  to  her  great  surprise  she  discovered 
a  large  group  of  Indians  making  their  way  towards  her.  She  at  once 
stationed  herself  beside  the  mimic  cannon,  menacing  defiance,  calling 
aloud  "  Come  on  you  yellow  dogs  you,"  whereupon  the  whole  batch  dis- 
appeared under  covert  of  the  thicket. 

About  the  year  1760  and  subsequently,  came  a  number  of  individuals, 
principally  Irish  or  their  descendants,  from  York  and  Adams  counties, 
but  principally  from  Cumberland  county  along  the  waters  of  the  Cone- 
doguinet.  They  were  generally  persons  about  to  set  out  into  the  world, 
their  families  were  mostly  small,  and  generally  in  low  circumstances. 
About  the  period  above  alluded  to  William  Maclay,  late  of  Harrisburg, 
settled  on  the  Juniata,  where  Mifflintown,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Juniata 
county  now  stands;  the  house  that  he  occupied  is  yet  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation  ;  and  about  the  same  period  Robert  Nelson  settled  on  the 
"  Cedarspring ;"  the  old  mansion  is  yet  standing ;  a  part  of  the  other 
cotemporary  settlers  were  James  Purdy,  William  Henderson,  James  Gib- 
son, William  Sharon,  Hugh  Sharon,  Alexander  Armstrong,  Hugh 
McAlister,  James  Dickey,  Nathaniel  Dickey,  Samuel  Mitchel,  Samuel 
Sharon,  and  others. 

Mifflintown  was  first  improved  as  a  town  about  the  year  1786.  Its 
improvement  was  very  slow  until  the  county  was  disannexed  from  Mifflin 
in  1829,  since  which  time  some  valuable  improvements  have  been  made 
Besides  the  necessary  public  buildings,  two  brick  churches,  one  Presby 
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terian,  the  other  Lutheran,  have  been  erected,  and  an  iron  foundry  and 
other  valuable  improvements  were  made  in  1844. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Thompson  of  Delaware  township  in  this  county,  who 
is  grand  daughter  to  Capt.  James  Patterson  above  alluded  to,  informs 
that  she  has  in  her  possession  a  large  number  of  papers  which  belonged 
to  her  grandfather,  among  which  are  a  number  of  letters  in  correspon- 
dence between  him  and  other  officers  in  the  army  of  General  Forbes  in 
1758,  and  during  the  French  war  at  various  periods.  These  documents 
are  said  to  contain  much  valuable  information  ;  copies  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. In  1773,  when  the  writer  first  visited  this  country,  the  im- 
provements generally  were  a  small  hut  or  cabin  house,  and  barn  of  like 
description,  with  a  few  acres  of  cleared  land.  Improvements  progressed 
very  slowly  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  a 
number  of  German  emigrants  from  Lancaster,  Berks,  Montgomery, 
Chester,  and  other  eastern  counties,  bought  out  a  large  number  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  from  that  time  the  county  began  rapidly  to  im- 
prove. The  improvements  now  generally  are  a  frame,  stone,  or  brick 
dwelling  house,  a  stone  or  frame  bank  barn,  and  other  necessary  build- 
ings in  proportion ;  and  the  lands  are  all  cleared  with  the  exception  of 
hill  lands  for  timber  and  fuel. 

Seventy  years  ago,  and  many  years  subsequent,  wild  game  were  very 
plenty  in  our  forests.  It  consisted  of  deer,  bear,  wolf,  some  panthers, 
wild  cat,  otter,  raccoon,  squirrel,  rabbit,  and  beaver.  The  fowl  were 
turkey,  pheasant,  pigeon,  partridge,  &c.  Game  of  almost  every  kind  gra- 
dually disappeared,  the  writer  has  not  known  of  deer's  being  caught  for 
the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  spe- 
cies of  game,  with  the  exception  of  the  red  fox,  who  fully  maintains  his 
ground.  It  has  been  an  ancient  observation  that  the  red  fox  extirpated 
the  grey,  and  such  appears  to  be  the  fact. 

The  first  emigrants  found  this  county  an  unbroken  forest,  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  settled,  exposed  to  numerous  privations,  as  no  supplies 
could  be  had  nearer  than  their  native  places,  and  when  they  did  furnish 
supplies  from  their  industry,  they  had  to  take  it  over  the  mountains  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles  to  get  it  ground. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  person  who  have  made  any  historical  collection 
either  ancient  or  modern. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  state  are,  and  have  been  an  agricul- 
tural people,  whose  attentions  were  not  drawn  to  these  objects. 

The  early  court  records  of  this  county  were  deposited  in  Carlisle  up  till 
the  year  1789,  when  what  is  now  Juniata,  Mifflin,  and  Centre  counties 
were  disanriexei  from  Cumberland  and  denominated  Mifflin  County  ;  con- 
sequently the  early  court  records  are  to  be  found  at  Carlisle  and  Lewis- 
town. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  state  or  county  maps  further  than  such  as 
are  contained  in  our  Geography. 

Do  mt  know  of  any  medals  or  ancient  coins ;  have  not  seen  any  of  the 
Continental  money  for  many  years. 

I  have  no  ancient  documents  of  historical  interest. 

I  have  no  drawings  either  public  or  private. 

6* 
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I  have  not  any  documents  as  those  mentioned. 

Such  documents  are  not  to  be  expected  from  a  private  citizen. 

The  Universities  of  Penn.  are  matter  of  history. 

Mifflintown,  the  capital  of  Juniata  county,  was  laid  out  into  lots  and 
began  to  be  improved,  as  a  town,  about  the  year  1786,  was  incorporated 
immediately  after  the  county  was  organized,  in  1830.  Thompsontown 
had  a  few  years  later  origin,  and  Mexico  still  later ;  but  the  Postmasters 
of  these  places  are  more  competent  to  identify  their  true  origin. 

The  township  of  "  Fermanagh  "  in  its  original  dimensions  contained 
what  is  now  denominated  "  Walker"  township,  lying  on  the  south  side 
of  what  is  now  designated  "  Fermanagh,"  and  also  "  Fayette,"  lying  N. 
E.  Its  present  dimensions  are  four  miles  square. 

With  respect  to  population  generally,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  history 
by  the  late  census;  and  in  regard  to  births,  longevity  and  deaths,  hav- 
ing never  kept  any  record  beyond  the  limits  of  my  own  family,  the  wri- 
ter can  exhibit  nothing  specific.  There  was,  however,  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  James  Butler,  Esq.,  many  years  a  citizen  of  this  county, 
who  kept  a  record  of  all  the  births  and  deaths,  which  fell  under  his  notice, 
until  his  death  which  happened  about  two  years  ago  at  the  age  of  87 
years.  His  papers  would  be  a  good  acquisition  ;  they  can  be  obtained 
(or  at  least,  copies)  by  applying  to  James  Matthew,  Esq.,  MifBintown. 

The  first  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  this  country  was  in  the  year 
1703 ;  it  was  a  newous   fever  and  very  mortal ;  it  was  more  general 
along  the  Juniata  river,  but  it  also  extended  widely  over  the  interior  of 
the  country.     The  next  that  prevailed,  commenced  in  1803,  in  the  month 
of  August.     It  was  awfully  mortal,  a  bilious  fever,  the  author  knew  an 
instance  in  the  small  village  of  Mifflintown,  of  four  deaths  in  the  course 
of  one  evening,  two  of  them  in  one  house;  it  prevailed  with  great  malig- 
nity for  two  successive  years,  after  that  it   became  milder.     The  next 
epidemic  which  prevailed  was  a  Typhus  fever,  it  commenced  in  Decem- 
ber, 1812,  it  raged  unabated  till  about  the  month  of  June,  1813,  when 
it  subsided  by  degrees.     All  the  different  grades  of  constitution  yielded 
equally  before  it.     A  few   hours,  or  at  most  a  few  days,  three  or  four 
days  at  most,  brought  on  a  crisis;  the  more  robust  the  patient,  it  appear- 
ed the  more  fatal.     It  appeared  to  be  most  fatal  in  winter.     The  summer 
heats  commence  generally  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  continue  till 
the  last  of  August,  the  latter  is  generally  the  warmest  month,  the  ther- 
mometer rising  to  86,  90,  and  sometimes  even  95  degrees  of  Farhenheit. 
Winter  commences  about  the  last  of  December  and  continues  till  the 
middle  of  February.     The  country  is  made  up  of  alternate  r;mges  of 
hill  and  valley ;  in  the  flat  lands  limestone  prevails,  and  in  the  higher  a 
gravel ;  the  agriculturists  begin  to  reckon  the  latter  soil  the  best  as  being 
more  certain  when  duly  attended  to.     The  products  are  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,   viz : — wheat,  rye,  corn,   oats,  buckwheat,  some 
barley,  with  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.     The  general  employment  of 
the   inhabitants  is  agriculture,  which  is  well  attended   to,  the  various 
mechanic  arts  recieve  their  due  attention.     The  merchants  gt  nerally  pur- 
sue their  business  with  much  industry  and  regularity,  and  all  the  differ- 
ent classes,  when  duly  attending  their  pursuits  seldom  fail  of  a  compe 
tencv. 
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No  Biographical  notices  have  fallen  under  my  notice  other  than  those 
contained  iu  history. 

I  have  not  any  knowledge  of  such  tables  as  those  asked  for. 

We  have  no  public  library. 

The  first  newspaper  established  in  this  county  was  edited  by  Michael 
Duffey,  iu  Mifflintown,  about  the  year  1794,  it  was  discontinued  in  a 
year  or  two,  and  two  others  have  been  established.  The  "  Mifflin  Eagle" 
was  published  by  B.  N.  Grallaher  a  series  of  years,  and  afterwards  by  Saui'l 
Gr.  Nesbit,  but  now  discontinued,  and  five  years  since  the  "  Spirit  of  the 
Times"  was  established  by  Samuel  Sheack,  and  and  edited  by  James  G. 
Sample. 

The  only  original  author  either  of  prose  or  poetry  which  this  county 
has  at  any  time  produced,  was  James  Butler,  Esq.,  already  noticed,  who 
used  to  indulge  himself  in  framing  a  kind  of  doggerel  verses,  mostly 
satirical,  notwithstanding  which,  they  possessed  some  degree  of  merit; 
some  of  his  pieces  were  published,  one  in  particular  on  the  subject  of 
St.  Glair's  defeat,  which  of  course  was  tragical.  It  possessed  considera- 
ble merit,  and  was  published,  but  not  now  in  circulation  as  far  as  known. 
He  also  wrote  and  published  a  novel  entitled  "Fortune's  Foot-Ball," 
which  possessed  some  merit ;  by  having  recourse  to  his  papers,  manu- 
scripts, &c.,  they  no  doubt  can  be  procured. 

No  history  of  any  of  our  towns  or  townships,  or  of  our  county,  has  been 
published,  or  materials  collected  for  such  purpose  as  far  as  known. 

About  the  year  1762,  the  inhabitants  undertook  to  build  a  church  for 
the  Presbyterian  denomination.  They  raised  it  one  story,  when  they 
were  driven  away  by  the  Indians.  Four  years  elapsed  before  their  re- 
turn ;  they  then  found  it  damaged,  and  threw  it  down  and  erected  one 
on  a  larger  scale.  It  was  built  near  the  Cedarspring  and  denominated 
the  "Cedarspring  church."  It  is  now  in  ruins.  In  the  year  1773,  at 
the  earliest  period  known  to  the  writer,  a  Mr.  Kennedy  officiated  as 
stated  pastor;  they  had  erected  a  dwelling  house  near  the  church,  and  in 
which  he  lived.  On  some  misunderstanding's  taking  place,  he  did  not 
stay  long,  and  about  the  year  1777,  the  congregation  prepared  a  call  for 
a  Mr.  Hugh  Magill,  and  he  accepted.  He  continued  his  labors  till  about 
the  year  1797 ;  being  worn  down  by  age,  he  declined.  A  call  was  then 
prepared  for  Mr.  Matthew  Brown,  who  began  his  ministry  in  the  year 
1801,  and  continued  three  years  and  left.  In  1804  a  call  was  accepted 
by  Rev.  John  Hutchison  who  continued  to  officiate  39  years ;  he  died 
the  10th  day  of  November  last. 

The  c  ingregation  being  large,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  a  separation 
was  made  and  two  churches  erected,  one  at  Mifflintown  and  the  other  near 
Me' Allistersville  ;  a  charter  was  obtained  by  the  style  of  the  "  Presby- 
terian Congregation  of  Cedarspring,  composing  the  Congregations  of 
Mifflin  a'nd  Lost  Creek  "  and  so  it  remains.  A  congregation  of  "The  as- 
sociate reformed  "  Presbyterians  have  existed  here  since  about  the  year 
1775,  when  William  Logan  became  its  Pastor.  They  erected  a  church, 
which  is  still  in  good  preservation,  about  the  year  1794,  having  previous 
nothing  but  a  tent  to  assemble  at.  It  is  still  a  respectable  congregation 
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tinder  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  a  Mr.  Shields.  Not  aware  of  any  inscrip- 
tions either  on  or  about  any  of  the  churches  other  than  tho  ordinary 
monumental  notices. 

Have  no  knowledge  of  the  dockets  in  the  offices  at  the  seat  of  Justice. 

A  professor  of  the  law  will  be  best  able  to  satisfy  in  that  case. 

The  same  answer. 

There  were  three  mounds  known  to  the  writer  at  the  early  history  of 
this  country.  One  at  tho  junction  of  the  Aughwick  creek  and  the  Juni- 
ata  river  near  the  town  of  Newton-hamilton,  in  Mifflin  county  ;  one  at 
the  junction  of  the  Kishicoquillas,  at  or  near  Lewistown  in  the  same 
county;  and  one  at  the  junction  of  the  Cocolaumaus  near  Millcrstown, 
in  Perry  county.  The  tradition  of  the  country  is,  that  a  war  existed  be- 
tween the  Delawares  and  the  Tuscaroras,  that  a  pitched  battle  ensued  at 
the  former  place,  at  which  the  latter  tribe  was  defeated,  when  they  re- 
tired down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kishicoquillas,  and  there  made 
a  second  stand,  and  were  again  defeated.  They  retired  again  to  the  lat- 
ter place,  made  a  third  stand,  and  were  a  third  time  defeated,  which  last 
conflict  so  much  weakened  the  Tuscaroras  that  the  nation  became  ex- 
tinct, not  being  afterwards  able  to  raise  any  more  warriors.  There  is  not 
any  person  now  living  here  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Indians. 
Have  not  any  knowledge  of  Indian  relics  in  this  place.  The  writer  has 
read  many  conjectures  relative  to  their  origin.  Such  as  their  being 
sprung  from  the  anci«ot  Hebrews,  on  account  of  their  proneness  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  their  deities,  in  which  there  is  much  similarity,  together 
with  the  structure  of  the  language  of  some  of  the  tribes.  Some  historians 
have  been  convinced  of  the  fact;  but  still  it  is  vague  conjecture  after  all 
that  has  been  said  :  with  respect  to  the  Indian  names  of  rivers,  mountains 
&c.,  those  names  have  all  some  peculiar  meaning  in  the  Indian  dialect, 
for  instance,  the  Allcghany,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi,  all  mean  the  same 
thing  in  three  different  dialects,  and  signifies  white  water. 

There  are  not  any  soldiers  of  the  revolution  now  living  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  writer  of  this  article  recollects  it  distinctly.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  revolution  is  matter  of  history,  and  has  been  generally  read ; 
the  inhabitants  of  this  county  were  all  Whigs,  and  the  writer  well  re- 
members the  fearful  forbodings  which  took  possession  of  many  of  our  most 
staunch  whigs  on  the  receipt  of  some  unfavorable  news.  The  first  troops 
that  marched  from  here  were  those  who  joined  the  army  of  General 
Montgomery,  destined  for  Quebec.  The  writer  had  a  first  cousin  on  that 
expedition,  belonging  to  the  company  of  the  brave  Hendricks,  who  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  company  fighting  at  "The  barriers  ;  "  but  the  fate  of 
those  worthy  men  is  well  known  in  the  history  of  our  country.*  The 
next  troops  that  marched  were  two  companies  of  volunteers,  each  com- 
pany containing  80  men  besides  their  officers;  the  one  commanded  by 
Captain  Gibson,  the  other  by  Captain  Purdy.  They  repaired  to  the 
camp  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1776,  and  performed  a  tour  of  two 
months;  afterwards  the  troops  marched  agreeably  to  their  draught, 
which  order  was  continued.  The  writer  also  well  recollects  the  enthusi- 

'  See  the  narrative  of  John  Joseph  Henry,  of  the  expedition  against  Quebec. 


astic  joy  manifested  on  the  capture  of  Gornwallis,  and  the  patriotic  songs 
of  those  days  are  still  familiar. 

No  doubt  need  be  entertained  that  the  documents  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing,  can  be  had,  (copies  at  least)  if  not  the  original. 

A  SONG  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  ON  THE  EVENT  OF  A  VICTORY. 

Hark  !  Hark  !  The  joyful  news  that's  come, 
Sound,  sound  the  trumpet  beat  the  drum, 

Let  manly  joys  abound. 
Let  Freedom's  sacred  ensigns  wave, 
Supported  by  the  virtuous  brave, 

Our  victory  is  crowned. 

From  East  to  West  from  South  to  North 
The  brave  American  sons  stood  forth, 

All  terrible  in  arms. 
Their  rights,  their  freedom  to  maintain, 
Undaunted  tread  the  bloody  plain, 

And  smile  at  war's  alarms. 

Montgomery  claims  our  just  applause  ; 
He  to  assert  fair  freedom's  cause 

Domestic  peace  forsook  ; 
The  sword  he  grasped  and  boldly  on, 
Till  ebbing  life  was  fairly  cone, 

His  valor  never  shook. 

Kind  Providence  our  troops  inspires 
With  more  than  Greek  and  Roman  fires, 

Therefore  our  cause  prevails  ; 
Preserved  by  Heaven,  a  virtuous  few 
Tyrannic  legions  shall  subdue, 

For  Justice  seldom  fails. 

Let  brimful  bumpers  flow  around, 
And  songs  to  their  just  praise  resound, 

Who  have  their  bravery  shown. 
To  Mercer  and  Montgomery, 
To  Miffiin,  Gates,  and  Green  so  free, 

And  Glorious  Washington. 

Thus  I  have  very  imperfectly  sketched  a  few  of  the  reminiscences  of 
this  country,  agreeably  to  the  questions  proposed,  hoping  that  it  may  not 
be  altogether  uninteresting,  however  imperfectly  executed.  They  are 
some  few  of  the  results  of  my  observation  during  a  period  of  72  years ; 
all  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ANDREW  BANKS. 
Fermanagh  township,  Juniata  County,  Penn'a. 
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IX. — A  Sermon  preached  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Brandy  wine  (Sep- 
tember 10, 1777,)  by  the  Rev.  Joab  Trout,  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
American  Army. 

(Communicated  by  Mr.  JOHN  H.  LICK  of  Fredericksburg,  Lebanon  County.) 
"  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  swortt.'' 

Soldiers  and  Countrymen, — We  have  met  this  evening,  perhaps  for  the 
last  time.  We  have  shared  the  toil  of  march,  the  peril  of  fight,  and  the 
dismay  of  the  retreat;  alike  we  have  endured  the  cold  and  hunger,  the 
contumely  of  the  internal  foe  and  the  courage  of  foreign  oppression.  We 
have  sat,  night  after  night,  beside  the  camp-fire ;  we  have  together  heard 
the  roll  of  the  reveille  which  called  us  to  duty,  or  the  beat  of  the  tattoo 
which  gave  the  signal  for  the  hardy  sleep  of  the  soldier  with  the  earth 
for  his  bed  and  knapsack  for  his  pillow. 

And  now,  soldiers  and  brethren,  we  have  met  in  the  peaceful  valley  on 
the  eve  of  battle,  while  the  sunlight  is  dying  away  behind  yonder  heights, 
the  sunlight  that,  to  morrow  morn,  will  glimmer  on  scenes  of  blood. 
We  have  met  amid  the  whitening  tents  of  our  encampment,  in  time  of 
terror  and  gloom,  have  gathered  together,  God  grant  it  may  not  be  the 
last  time. 

It  is  a  solemn  mortient.  Brethren,  does  not  the  voice  of  nature  seem 
to  echo  the  sympathies  of  the  hour  ?  The  flag  of  our  country  droops 
heavily  from  yonder  staff;  the  breeze  has  died  away  along  the  green 
plains  of  Chadd's  Ford — the  heights  of  the  Brandywine  arise  gloomily 
beyond  yonder  stream — all  nature  pauses  in  solemn  silence,  on  the  eve 
of  to-morrow. 

"  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  And  have 
they  not  taken  the  sword  ? 

Let  the  desolated  plain,  the  blood-trodden  valley,  the  burned  farm- 
house, the  sacked  village  and  the  ravaged  town,  answer — let  the  whiten- 
ing bones  of  the  farmer  strown  along  the  fields  of  his  homestead  answer — 
let  the  starving  mother  with  her  babe  clinging  to  the  withered  breast 
that  can  afford  no  sustenance — let  her  answer  with  the  death-rattle  ring- 
ing with  the  murmuring  tones  that  mark  the  last  struggle  of  life — let 
the  dying  mother  and  her  babe  answer.  It  was  but  a  day  past  and  our 
land  slept  in  the  quiet  of  peace.  War  was  not  here — wrong  was  not 
here.  Fraud  and  war,  misery  and  want  dwelt  not  among  us.  From 
the  eternal  solitude  of  the  green  woods,  arose  the  smoke  of  the  set- 
tler's cabins,  golden  fields  of  corn  looked  forth  from  amid  the  waste  of 
the  wilderness  and  the  glad  music  of  human  voices  awoke  the  silence  of 
the  forest. 

Now,  behold  the  change.  Under  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  under  the 
sanctity  of  the  name  of  God,  invoking  the  Redeemer  to  their  aid,  these 
foreign  hirelings  slay  our  people.  They  throng  our  towns,  they  darken 
our  plains,  and  now  encompass  our  post  on  the  lovely  plain  of  Chadd's 
Ford. 
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i(  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  Brethren 
think  me  not  unworthy  of  belief  when  I  tell  you  the  doom  of  the  British 
is  near,  when  I  tell  you  that  beyond  the  cloud  that  now  enshrouds  us, 
I  see  gathering,  thick  and  fast,  the  darker  cloud  and  the  blacker  storm 
of  Divine  retribution.  They  may  conquer  us  to-morrow;  might  and 
wrong  may  prevail,  and  we  may  be  driven  from  this  field — but  the  hour 
of  God's  own  vengeance  will  come. 

Aye,  if  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  eternal  space,  if  in  the  heart  of  the 
boundless  universe,  there  throbs  the  being  of  an  awful  G-od,  quick  to 
avenge  and  sure  to  punish  guilt,  then  will  George  of  Brunswick  feel  the 
vengeance  of  the  eternal  Jehovah.  A  blight  will  be  upon  his  life,  a 
blight  will  be  upon  his  children  and  upon  his  people.  Great  God,  how 
dread  the  punishment !  A  crowded  populace,  peopling  the  dense  towns 
where  the  man  of  money  thrives,  while  the  laborer  starves,  want  striding 
among  the  people  in  all  its  forms  of  terror;  an  ignorant  and  God-defy- 
ing priesthood  chuckling  over  the  miseries  of  millions,  a  proud  and  merci- 
less nobility  adding  wrong  to  wrong  and  heaping  insult  upon  robbery  and 
fraud;  crime  and  want  linked  baud  in  hand  and  tempting  men  to  deeds 
of  woe  and  death — these  are  a  part  of  the  doom  and  retribution  that 
come  upon  the  English  throne  and  the  English  people. 

Soldiers,  I  look  around  upon  your  familiar  faces  with  a  strange  inter- 
est. To  morrow  morning  we  will  all  go  forth  to  battle,  for  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  your  unworthy  minister  will  march  with  you,  invoking 
God's  aid  in  the  fight — we  will  march  forth  to  battle !  Need  I  exhort 
you  to  fight  the  good  fight,  to  fight  for  your  homesteads,  for  your  wives 
and  children  ?  I  might  urge  you  by  the  galling  memories  of  British 
wrong;  I  might  paint  all  this  again  in  the  vivid  colors  of  the  terrible 
reality,  if  I  thought  your  courage  needed  such  wild  excitement.  But  I 
know  you  are  strong  in  the  might  of  the  Lord.  You  will  march  forth  to 
battle  on  the  morrow  with  light  hearts  and  determined  spirits,  though 
the  duty  of  avenging  the  dead  may  rest  heavy  on  your  souls. 

And  in  the  hour  of  battle,  when  all  around  is  lit  by  the  lurid  cannon- 
glare,  and  the  piercing  musket-flash,  when  the  wounded  strew  the  ground 
and  the  dead  litter  your  path,  then  remember  that  God  is  with  you ;  God 
the  awful  and  infinite  fights  for  you  and  will  triumph. 

You  have  taken  the  sword,  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  wrong  and  ravage. 
You  have  taken  the  sword  for  your  homes,  your  wives,  your  little  ones ; 
for  truth,  for  justice  and  right,  and  to  you  the  promise  is.  Be  of  good 
cheer,  your  foes  have  taken  the  sword  in  defiance  of  all  that  man  holds 
dear;  they  shall  perish  by  the  sword. 

And  now  farewell !  Many  of  us  may  fall  to-morrow  :  God  rest  the 
souls  of  the  fallen  !  Many  of  us  may  live  to  tell  the  story,  and  in  the 
memory  of  all  will  ever  linger  the  quiet  scene  of  this  autumnal  night. 

Solemn  twilight  advances  over  the  valley,  the  woods  of  the  opposite 
heights  fling  their  long  shadows  over  the  green  of  the  meadow ;  around 
us  are  the  tents  of  the  Continental  host,  the  suppressed  bustle  of  the 
camp,  the  hurried  tramp  of  the  soldiers  too  and  fro  among  the  tents,  the 
stillness  and  awe  that  mark  the  eve  of  the  battle. 
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When  we  meet  again,  may  the   shadows  of  twilight  be  flung  over  a 
peaceful  land.     God  in  heaven  grant  it. 
Let  us  pray : 

A  PRAYER. 

Great  Father,  we  bow  before  thee,  we  invoke  thy  blessing,  we  depre- 
cate thy  wrath,  we  return  thee  thanks  for  the  past,  we  ask  thy  aid  for 
the  furure ;  for  we  are  in  times  of  trouble,  0  Lord,  and  sore  beset  by 
foes,  merciless  and  unpitying.  The  sword  gleams  over  our  land,  the  dust 
of  the  sod  is  dampened  with  the  blood  of  our  neighbors  and  friends.  0 
God  of  mercy,  we  pray  thy  blessing  on  the  American  arms.  Make  the 
man  of  our  hearts  strong  in  thy  wisdom  ;  bless,  we  beseech  thee,  with 
renewed  life  and  strength,  our  hope  and  thy  instrument,  even  George 
Washington.  Shower  thy  counsels  on  the  Honourable  the  Continental 
Congress.  Visit  the  tents  of  our  host,  comfort  the  soldier  in  his  wounds 
and  afflictions ;  nerve  him  for  the  fight  and  prepare  him  for  the  hour  of 
death. 

And  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  O  God  of  hosts,  do  thou  be  our  stay,  and 
in  the  hour  of  triumph  be  thou  our  guide.  Teach  us  to  be  merciful. 
Though  the  memory  of  galling  wrongs  be  at  our  hearts  knocking  for 
admittance,  that  they  may  fill  us  with  the  desire  of  revenge,  yet  let  us,  O 
Lord,  spare  the  vanquished,  though  they  never  spared  us.  In  the  hour 
of  death  do  thou  guide  us  to  the  abode  prepared  for  the  blest.  So  shall 
we  return  thanks  to  thee  through  Christ  our  Redeemer.  GOD  PROSPER 
THE  CAUSE.  Amen. 
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X. — Account  of  the  march  of  the  Paxton  Boys  against  Philadelphia  in 
the  year  1764.  Extracted  and  Translated  from  the  Journals  of  the 
REV.  HENRY  MELCDIOR  MUHLENBERG,  D.  T>.,for  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society,  by  HlESTER  H.  MUHLENBERG,  M.  D.,  of  Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  1st. — Was  taken  with  a  severe  attack  of  pulmonary 
disease,  aud  was  obliged  to  lie  abed  until 

Saturday,  Feb.  4tfi. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Wrangel,  Provost  and  head  of 
the  Swedish  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  called 
and  promised  to  preach  in  our  St.  Michael's  church  to-morrow  evening, 
which  was  a  great  consolation. 

Pastor  Brycelius,  who  has  returned  from  Reading,  where  he  preached 
last  Sunday,  rode  to  day  in  very  cold,  rainy  and  stormy  weather  to  Ger- 
mantown,  to  preach  there  to-morrow,  as  Pastor  Kurtz  had  gone  on  the 
previous  Thursday  to  Tulpehocken  to  visit  the  congregation  there. 

Towards  evening  a  report  spread  that  a  corps  of  the  frontier  settlers, 
English,  Irish,  and  Germans,  were  marching  to  Philadelphia  to  kill  the 
Bethlehem  Indians  in  the  barracks  in  the  suburbs.  Some  reported 
there  were  seven  hundred  ;  others,  fifteen  hundred*  The  Friends,  or  so- 
called  Quakers,  and  Moravians  hurried  back  and  forewards  to  the  bar- 
racks, and  several  small  entrenchments  were  hastily  thrown  up  for  their 
defence,  and  cannon  were  planted.  This  caused  the  expression  of  seve- 
ral opinions,  viz  :  that  such  preparations  were  made  against  our  own 
fellow  citizens  and  fellow  Christians,  but  never  had  any  concern  been 
shown  to  protect  his  Majesty's  subjects  and  our  fellow  citizens  on  the 
frontiers  against  the  Indians. 

This  afternoon  the  Governor  and  Council,  through  a  constable,  invited 
all  the  citizens  to  the  State  House  where  the  Governor  had  a  procla- 
mation made,  1st,  that  a  large  body  of  the  frontier  inhabitants  who  had 
killed  sundry  in  Lancaster,  as  was  reported,  were  also  about  coming  to 
Philadelphia  to  murder  the  Indian  families  brought  from  Bethlehem, 
and  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  government.  2d.  As  such  pro- 
ceedings of  the  frontiersmen  could  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  else  than 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  rebellion  against  our  gracious  King  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  the  riot  act  would  be  put  in  force,  and  a  hundred  or 
more  of  the  regular  soldiers  would  be  stationed  at  the  barracks  for  the 
defence  and  protection  of  the  Indians  there.  3d.  The  Governor  and 
Council  required  of  the  citizens  that  they  would  form  associations  and 
subscribe  their  names  to  carry  arms  forthwith  against  the  rebels.  4th. 
As  it  rained  violently,  and  the  Germans  were  not  present,  and  did  not 
subscribe  their  names  to  the  articles  of  association,  the  Governor  was 
much  chagrined,  and  suspected  that  they  were  about  to  place  their 
heads  under  the  same  hood  with  the  discontented,  or  rebels  so-called. 

So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  many  of  our  Germans  had  the  following 
opinions  and  feelings  : — 1st.  They  thought  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
Indians  living  among  the  Moravian  brethren  had  secretly  murdered  one 
or  more  of  the  inhabitants.  2d.  That  the  Quakers  and  Moravians  had 
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kept  the  Indians  for  their  own  particular  interests  and  for  display,  and 
had  given  themselves  no  further  concern,  even  if  they  were  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  any  of  their  fellow  Christians.  3d.  Yes,  that  they  had  loaded 
the  Indians  in  question  with  presents,  and  had  carried  them  in  their 
bosoms,  for  their  own  purposes,  although  the  Indians  were  secret  ene- 
mies; which  could  easily  be  seen,  for  when  the  Germans  and  other  set- 
tlers on  the  frontiers  were  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner  by 
the  Indians,  and  their  possessions  ruined,  the  friends  in  Philadelphia 
had  not  shown  the  least  spark  of  human  compassion.  The  Bethlehem 
Indians,  in  spite  of  all  this,  were  brought  to  Philadelphia,  were  protected 
and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  inhabitants,  and  notwithstanding  the 
young  men  of  the  Indians  had  secretly  decnmped,  and  were  probably 
doing  mischief,  the  old  men,  women  and  children  were  living  in  butter 
at  the  expense  of  the  country.  4th.  That  it  was  now  said,  that  the 
back  inhabitants  who  had  lost  wives,  children,  and  friends,  by  the  cruel 
murders  of  the  Indians,  were  coming  in  a  body  to  Philadelphia  to 
revenge  themselves  on  the  Indians  here,  and  the  authorities  required  of 
our  German  citizens  to  fight  with  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  their  fellow 
citizens  and  fellow  Christians,  to  keep  them  off  or  even  kill  them,  and 
to  defend  the  Bethlehem  Indians.  Such  a  thing  was  almost  against 
nature,  and  against  the  law  of  Christ,  who  does  not  say  you  shall  hate 
your  friends  and  love  your  enemies. 

Such  was  the  tone^  amongst  many;  they  said  they  were  ready,  without 
resistance,  to  pour  out  their  blood  and  treasure  for  our  gracious  king 
and  the  persons  in  authority,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  Quakers,  Mora- 
vians, and  their  creatures  and  tools  the  treacherous  Indians,  to  fight 
their  suffering  fellow  Christians.  It  is  very  difficult  in  such  a  crisis  to 
say  or  advise  anything  in  such  a  wonderful  republic,  which  has  a  raging 
fever  or  a  colica  petuitosa. 

Sunday,  Feb.  5th,  1764. — I  was  still  very  weak,  and  could  only  de- 
liver a  short  sermon  in  the  school  house.  Pastor  Handschu  held  divine 
service  in  the  church,  morning  and  afternoon.  Towards  evening  his 
reverence,  Dr.  Wrangel,  came  according  to  promise  to  preach  in  our 
church.  Pastors  Heggeblad  and  Brycelius  accompanied  him  to  my 
house  ;  we  conferred  in  haste  upon  the  present  reports,  and  what  was 
necessary  to  he  said  in  the  church  concerning  them,  viz  .  that  the  prin- 
ciple lay  clear  and  distinct  in  Romans  13  :  1,  2,  Titus,  3  :  1,  1st  Peter 
2  :  13,  14,  Proverbs  of  Solomon  24  :  21.  The  reverend  Provost 
preached  the  evening  sermon  before  a  large  audience  upon  Rev.  2  :  1 — 4, 
and  closed  with  a  hearty  advice  to  the  congregation  according  to  the 
above  texts,  in  this  crisis,  so  that  we  have  done  our  duty. 

Dr.  Wrangel  went  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duchee  to  remain  over  night,  and 
Pastor  Brycelius  remained  with  me. 

This  night,  somewhat  after  2  o'clock,  the  watchman  cried  fire.  I 
asked  our  watchman,  who  was  a  member  of  my  congregation,  where  the 
fire  was  ?  He  told  me  there  was  no  fire,  but  the  watchmen  had  orders 
to  cry  fire  because  the  frontiers  men  were  approaching.  Soon  after  all 
the  bells  began  to  ring,  and  a  drum  was  beaten,  and  the  citizens  were 
invited  to  meet  at  the  council  house  square.  The  alarm  was  terrible.  I 
requested  my  German  neighbor  to  go  to  the  council  house  and  bring  me 
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word  what  was  doing;  he  informed  me  that  the  market  square  was 
pretty  fall  of  all  kinds  of  people,  and  that  muskets  were  given  out  to 
such  as  would  take  them,  but  he  had  not  seen  many  Germans.  The 
ringing  of  the  alarm  bells  continued  until  day,  and  the  people  were 
ordered  to  place  lights  in  their  doors  and  windows,  which  was  done. 

In  the  meanwhile  all  kinds  of  reports  were  spread  one  after  the  o^her; 
at  one  time  it  was  said  the  rioters  had  divided  into  three  bodies,  and 
were  about  to  attack  the  open  town  in  three  places  at  the  same  time;  at 
another  time  it  was  said  they  were  close  at  hand ;  again  that  they  were 
far  off;  then  they  were  coming  from  the  east,  at  other  times  from  the 
west. 

Monday,  Feb.  Qth. — At  dawn  the  alarm  bells  finally  ceased.  At  nine 
o'clock  his  Reverence,  Dr.  Wrangel,  came  to  us  and  informed  us  that 
he  was  obliged  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Governor  and  council,  and 
that  the  said  vener.  concilium  had  complained  that  both  on  Saturday  and 
last  night  but  few  or  none  of  the  German  church  people  had  attended 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  rioters,  which  might  produce  evil  reflections. 
But  of  a  desire  for  the  common  good,  and  in  particular  that  of  our  Ger- 
man nation,  Dr.  Wrangel  had  found  himself  impelled  to  encourage  our 
Germans  standing  idle  in  the  market  place,  to  take  up  arms.  As  I  was 
yet  weak  from  my  sickness,  and  could  not  go  out,  and  had  Pastor  Bry- 
celius  still  with  me,  Dr.  W.  ordered  him  to  go  quickly  to  Germantown, 
and  in  our  name  to  warn  the  elders  of  our  congregation  there  not  to  join 
the  rioters  on  their  approach,  but  to  remain  on  the  side  of  the  authori- 
ties ;  and,  2dlv,  as  it  was  reported  there  were  many  Germans  among  the 
rioters,  Mr.  B.  was  to  endeavor  to  give  them  an  earnest  remonstrance 
in  a  mild  manner. 

His  Reverence,  Dr.  Wrangel,  left  us  to  stir  up  some  of  our  Germans. 
Mr.  Brycelius  rode  out  to  Germantown,  because  it  was  said  the  rioters 
were  coming  from  Whitemarsh.  A  few  hours  afterwards  the  butchers 
and  other  mechanics  met  and  organized  a  troop  of  horse,  well  armed, 
and  marched  with  a  trumpet  through  the  town  and  the  vicinity  for 
several  hours,  and  were  nearly  fired  upon  by  accident.  Several  cannon 
loa  led  with  grape  were  stationed  at  different  points,  and  the  ignorant 
constable  was  about  firing  on  them,  having  mistaken  them  for  a  body  of 
the  rebels. 

It  seemed  almost  incredible  that  sundry  young  and  old  Quakers 
formed  companies,  and  took  up  arms,  particularly  so'  to  the  boys  in  the 
streets:  for  a  whole  crowd  of  boys  followed  a  distinguished  Quaker,  and 
in  astonishment  cried  out,  look  here  !  a  Quaker  with  a  musket  on  his 
shoulder.  It  was  by  many  old  people  looked  on  as  a  wonderful  sign,  to 
see  so  many  old  and  young  Quakers  marching  about  with  sword  and  gun, 
or  deadly  weapons,  so-called.  What  increased  the  wonder  was,  that  the 
pious  lambs  in  the  long  French,  Spanish,  and  Indian  wars  had  such  ten- 
der consciences,  and  would  sooner  die  than  raise  a  band  in  defence 
against  these  dangerous  enemies,  and  now  at  once  like  Zedekiah,  the  son 
of  Chenaanah,  (Kings  22)  with  iron  horns  rushing  upon  a  handful  of 
our  poor  distressed  and  ruined  fellow  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the 
frontier?. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Brycelius  came  back  from  Germantown  to  my 
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house,  after  be  had  reported  to  the  Governor  the  events  that  had  oc 
curred  to  him.  He  told  me  what  had  happened,  viz  :  After  he  had 
reached  Germantown  he  had  delivered  the  admonition  to  the  elders  of 
our  congregation,  but  nothing  was  yet  seen  or  known  of  the  so-called 
rioters.  He  therefore  rode  quite  through  Germantown,  across  Chestnut 
Hill  to  the  end  of  the  houses,  and  met  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the 
advance  party  of  these  people.  He  saw  his  mistake,  and  was  about  to 
return  hastily,  but  was  stopped  and  ordered  to  remain  with  them.  They 
asked  him  from  whence  he  came?  He  answered  from  Philadelphia. 
Where  he  was  going?  Answer,  back  to  Philadelphia.  They  told  him 
then  he  must  remain  with  them,  and  Mr.  Brycelius  said  if  it  must  be, 
he  would  do  so.  When  they  had  dismounted  at  a  tavern  in  German- 
town,  Mr.  B.  entered  into  conversation  with  several  of  those  appearing 
to  be  the  principal  men.  They  asked  him,  1st,  the  cause  of  his  coming 
from  Philadelphia.  Answer,  he  was  not  a  resident  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
in  Jersey  at  New  Germantown,  as  a  preacher.  As  he  had  lived  some 
years  previous  in  Dublin,  the  Capital  of  Ireland,  aud  had  acquired  a  love 
for  the  Irish  nation,  and  at  his  visit  in  Philadelphia  had  heard  that  the 
Irish  were  coming  down  from  the  frontiers,  the  love  of  peace  and  their 
common  welfare  had  compelled  him  to  see  them  and  speak  with  them. 
He  therefore  asked  them  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  what  their  object 
and  the  intention  of  their  down  march  might  be.  Answer,  they  had  no 
intention  to  injure  in  the  least  degree  even  a  child  of  the  inhabitants  or 
of  any  one.  But  th'eir  object  was  :  1st,  To  demand  the  Bethlehem  In- 
dians to  be  given  up,  not  to  be  killed,  but  only  to  be  expelled  the  country, 
and  they  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds  bail  to  do  this.  2d,  The 
people  in  and  around  Philadelphia  lived  at  their  ease  and  in  plenty,  and 
had  no  idea  of  the  distress  and  trouble  of  the  poor  frontiers,  and  the 
want  of  protection  and  many  other  evils.  They  had  many  weighty 
complaints  to  lay  before  the  government,  which  must  be  redressed,  and 
had  therefore  come  down  to  settle  their  affairs  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Brycelius  answered  them,  as  to  the  first  point  about  the  Indians,  they 
would  not  obtain  their  object  for  the  following  reasons  :  The  authorities 
had  taken  these  Indians  under  their  protection,  and  since  they  had 
learned  that  a  body  of  men  were  coming  down  to  murder  them  as  was 
done  with  those  in  Lancaster,  they  had  made  a  public  proclamation  that 
the  riot  act  should  be  read  as  soon  as  a  riotous  assemblage  appeared,  and 
if  they  did  not  disperse  should  be  proclaimed  outlaws.  Further,  that 
the  Governor  had  taken  a  strong  body  of  regular  troops  in  pay 
from  his  Majesty's  General,  who  were  to  protect  the  Indians  in  the 
barracks  by  force  if  necessary;  and  yesterday,  even  on  Sunday,  several 
entrenchments  had  been  finished,  and  cannon  planted  in  them,  to  pre- 
vent any  attack  on  the  barracks.  Also,  that  last  night,  on  the  arrival 
of  news  of  their  approach,  the  alarm  bells  were  rung,  and  great  armed 
preparations  made. 

As  they  had  now  according  to  their  own  account,  already  suffered 
great  danger  and  want  on  the  frontiers,  and  had  left  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, who  had  escaped  the  Indian  hatchet,  behind  them,  he  pitied  from 
his  heart  their  dangerous  ami  miserable  condition,  and  begged  them 
earnestly  not  to  proceed  a  step  farther  on  this  precipice,  and  to  plunge 
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themselves  into  certain  destruction,  but  to  leave  their  complaints  to  God 
and  the  authorities. 

As  the  second  point,  he  considered  it  was  uuadvisable  for  them  to  go 
armed  into  Philadelphia,  as  it  might  produce  a  great  and  distressing 
massacre.  They  should  sooner  send  some  of  their  most  reasonable 
people  as  deputies,  unarmed,  to  the  Governor  in  the  city,  and  in  that 
manner,  with  God's  assistance,  they  would  get  their  complaint  remedied 
in  a  peaceful  mariner. 

All  this  appeared  to  make  an  impression,  and  to  cause  reflection 
among  them.  They  answered,  that  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
had  arrived,  and  by  midnight  they  expected  their  comrades  to  join 
them,  which  would  make  their  number  about  1500,  although  three 
thousand  had  signed  their  roll,  and  then  they  would  consider  further. 
As  Pastor  Brycelius,  amongst  other  things,  had  truly  stated  that  even 
the  Quakers  had  taken  up  arms,  they  laughed  heartily,  and  wondered 
at  such  a  phenomenon. 

Mr.  B.  wished  to  order  them  some  liquor  to  drink  to  refresh  them, 
but  they  would  on  no  account  permit  it,  saying  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  hardships  of  all  kinds. 

They  had  a  law  amongst  themselves  that  if  any  person  fired  a  gun 
without  orders,  he  was  to  be  forthwith  shot  down  by  the  nearest  to  him; 
and  as  it  happened  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Brycelius  that  the  piece  of 
one  of  them  went  off  accidentally,  the  others  immediately  cried  out, 
shoot  him  down,  until  it  was  stated  that  it  was  an  accident. 

They  became  so  cordial  with  Mr.  B.  that  they  told  him  the  parole  of 
the  approaching  night.  Me  afterwards  asked  them  who  was  their  cap- 
tain, but  here  they  were  too  cunning,  and  answered  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  Indians,  that  they  were  all  brothers,  and  had  some  old 
people  among  them  whose  advice  they  followed.  After  Mr.  Brycelius 
had  d.me  all  in  his  power,  and  besides  two  English  clergymen  of  the 
High  Church,  and  one  Presbyterian  Professor  of  the  Academy,  had 
been  requested  by  the  Governor  to  visit  these  people,  he  took  his  leave 
of  them,  and  returned  home  to  us.  He  thought  there  were  very  few 
Germans  among  them,  and  the  mass  were  English  and  Irish  dissenters. 
In  other  respects,  he  said  they  appeared  resolute,  warlike,  and  at  the 
same  time  steady  and  decent,  most  of  them  were  mounted  and  armed 
with  cut  rifles,  a  pair  of  pistols  and  Indian  hatchets. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  1. — The  volunteer  militia  were  called  together  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bells  and  beating  of  drums  in  the  city,  as  it  was  not  known 
how  things  would  terminate.  The  militia  exercised  to-day  in  the  large 
Quaker  meeting  house  near  the  market. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  8. — I  learned  to-day  that  the  Honorable  Council 
and  Dr.  Wrangel  had  yesterday  agreed  upon  an  amnesty  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  frontiersmen,  and  that  two  deputies  should  settle  matters  with 
the  Government.  About  noon  the  deputies  came  in  from  Germantown, 
escorted  by  a  small  body  of  their  armed  companions.  The  volunteer 
militia  of  the  city,  composed  of  Quakers,  Germans,  &c.,  about  500 
heads  and  1000  feet,  were  called  out  to  escort  them  with  flying  colors  to 
the  market  place,  where  the  Governor  had  proclamatio  i  made  from  the 
Council  house  that  the  militia  were  discharged,  as  matters  were  to  be 
peaceably  settled. 

7* 
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XI. — Some  Account  of  the  Reception  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  Philadelphia. 

(From  the  same.) 

Monday,  April  15,  1765. — To-day  we  have  news  from  England  that 
the  supreme  government  have  laid  a  Stamp  Act  on  us  in  America.  By 
degrees  the  wild  colt  has  a  bit  put  into  his  mouth,  and  a  saddle  on  his 
back,  so  that  the  people  will  be  homesick  for  their  old  homes  in  Europe. 
There  was  also  a  great  murmuring  in  the  city  because  all  the  cannon  in 
the  battery  on  the  Delaware  and  at  the  barracks  were  spiked.  All 
kinds  of  stories  are  afloat,  and  suspicion  rests  now  on  this  person,  now 
on  that,  and  rigid  enquiry  is  made. 

Saturday,  October  5,  17G5. — The  leading  English  merchants  in  this 
city  sent  two  deputies  to  say  that,  in  the  afternoon  at  high  water,  a  ship 
from  London,  under  the  protection  of  a  ship  of  war,  would  reach  the 
city  and  land  the  stamped  papers,  according  to  an  act  of  the  Royal 
Parliament.  And  as  on  this  account,  all  the  bells  on  the  high  church, 
and  on  the  State  House  would  be  tolled,  all  the  ships  at  the  wharves 
and  in  the  stream  would  hang  out  signs  of  distress,  and  the  drums  muf- 
fled in  crape  would  be  beaten  along  the  streets,  and  a  general  town 
meeting  at  the  State  House  would  take  place  to  consider  what  else  was  to 
done;  and  they  wished  to  know  whether  I  would  allow  our  bells  on  the 
school  house  to  be  muffled  and  tolled.  I  answered  that  I  could  not  do 
do  this  of  my  own  accord,  but  must  first  consult  the  vestry.  I  therefore 
.  sent  for  the  nearest  members  of  the  vestry  and  several  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  asked  their  opinions  and  advice.  They  wished  to 
know  what  I  thought  of  the  matter.  I  answered,  be  obedient  to  the 
authorities  set  over  you.  The  intended  proceedings  about  the  landing 
of  the  stamped  papers  were  all  contained  in  the  New  York  papers,  and 
detailed  there,  and  as  we  Germans  were  made  black  enough  in  England 
already  by  our  envious  opponents,  we  should  be  careful  in  our  actions. 
We  should  keep  quiet,  and  let  the  English  act,  as  they  expected  to  be 
held  responsible,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  keep  our  Germans  away 
from  the  State  House,  and  not  take  part  in  any  tumult.  And  so  it  was 
done  on  our  part. 

In  the  afternoon  the  ships  arrived,  and  the  English  tolled  all  their 
bells  until  night,  beat  the  drums,  and  several  thousand  citizens  assem- 
bled at  the  State  House,  where  some  of  the  principal  merchants  and 
lawyers  of  the  English  nation  delivered  addresses.  They  sent  several 
deputies  to  the  person  who  had  received  from  England  the  appointment 
of  collector  of  stamps,  a  rich  merchant,  J.  H.,  and  desired  him  to  de- 
clare whether  he  intended  to  accept  the  office  or  would  resign.  The 
collector  of  stamps  was  very  sick  and  could  not  give  an  immediate  an- 
swer in  a  matter  so  much  affecting  his  interests,  and  asked  time  for 
consideration  until  next  Monday.  When  the  deputies  came  back  with 
the  answer,  the  moderator  and  orators  had  enough  to  do  to  calm  the 
people,  and  to  get  each  one  to  return  to  his  home  and  to  await  the  an- 
swer next  Monday.  For  a  single  spark  would  have  set  the  whole  in- 
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flammable  mass  in  a  blaze,  and  then  the  house  of  the  collector  of  stamps 
would  have  been  destroyed,  so  that  not  one  stone  would  have  remained 
on  the  other.  A  kind  Providence,  however,  prevented  this  ;  the  crowd 
dispersed,  the  ship  of  war  took  on  board  the  stamped  paper  from  the 
merchant  ship  for  protection. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  heard  that  we  Germans  had  not 
tolled  our  bells  on  the  school  house.  I  was,  on  the  contrary,  glad  that 
it  had  not  been  done,  for  the  English  like  to  push  the  Germans  ahead 
and  urge  them  on,  and  then  often  put  the  blame  on  us. 


XII. — Derivation  of  the  name  of  tlie  Village  of  the  Trappe}   in  Mont- 
gomery County. 

(From  the  same.) 

November  ISth,  1780. — Christian  Schrack,  who  was  burried  yester- 
day, is  a  son  of  the  deceased  John  Jacob  Schrack  and  wife,  EvaRosina, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  A.  D.  1717,  with  four  children, 
and  settled  in  New  Providence  Township,  which  had  then  but  few  in- 
habitants. They  built  a  cabin  and  dug  a  cave  in  which  they  cooked. 
They  kept  a  shop  in  a  small  way,  and  a  tavern  with  beer  and  such  things, 
As  once  an  English  inhabitant  who  had  been  drinking  in  the  cave  fell 
asleep  and  came  home  late  and  was  in  consequence  scolded  by  his  wife, 
he  excused  himself  by  saying  he  had  been  to  the  Trapp. 

From  that  time  this  neighborhood  is  called  the  Trapp,  and  is  known  as 
such  in  all  America,  so  that  travellers  are  told  the  distance  from  Phila- 
delphia to  the  Trapp,  (or  New  Providence.)  Both  parents  were  pious, 
holding  fast  to  the  Evangelic  Lutheran  religion ;  carried  on  their  shop 
and  tavern,  allowed  no  disorder  or  vice,  so  that  the  tavern  had  the  best 
name  in  the  whole  country,  among  the  virtuous  inhabitants,  and  in  no 
manner  deserved  the  name  of  Trapp.'  The  above  mentioned  John  Ja- 
cob Schrack  was  one  of  the  German  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  New 
Providence  and  New  Hannover,  who  frequently  wrote  in  moving  terms 
to  the  most  Reverend  Fathers  in  God  at  London  and  Halle,  for  help  and 
for  evangelic  preachers.  But  when  I  arrived  in  November,  1742,  I 
found  he  had  died  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  The  widow  lived 
till  1756. 


XIII. — Presentation  of  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  New   York  to  An- 
drew Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

[The  original  document,  written  in  large  German  text  upon  vellum, 
as  well  as  the  gold  box  which  accompanied  it,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Septimus  H.  Palairet,  Esq.,  of  The  Grange,  near  Bradford,  England, 

*Note,  so  spelled  in  every  place  through  this  narration.     H.H.M. 
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who  married  a  great-great-grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  A  copy 
of  the  original  was  lately  presented  by  him  to  John  F.  Watson,  Esq., 
of  Gerniautown ;  from  this  the  following  is  printed.] 

Paul  Richard,  Esq  ,  Mayor,  and  the  Recorder,  Aldermen  and  Council,  fire. 

Whereas,  honour  is  the  just  reward  of  virtue,  and  publick  benefits 
demand  a  publiek  acknowledgment,  We,  therefore,  under  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  remarkable  service  done  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  City  and 
Colony  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  Esquire,  of  Pennsylvania,  Barrister  at 
Law,  by  his  learned  defence  of  the  rights  of  mankind  and  the  liberty  of 
the  pre^s  in  the  case  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  lately  tryed  on  an  informa- 
tion exhibited  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  Colony,  Do  by  these  pre- 
sents bear  to  the  said  Andrew  Hamilton,  Esq.,  the  publick  thanks  of 
the  Freemen  of  this  Corporation  for  that  signal  service  which  he  cheer- 
fully undertook  under  great  indisposition  of  body,  and  generously  per- 
formed without  any  Fee  or  Reward.  And  In  Testimony  of  our  great 
esteem  for  his  person  and  sense  of  his  merit,  Do  hereby  present  him 
with  the  freedom  of  this  Corporation.  These  are  therefore  to  certifie 
and  declare  that  the  said  Andrew  Hamilton,  Esquire,  is  hereby  admitted, 
received  and  allowed  a  Freeman  and  Citizen  of  said  City;  to  have  and 
to  hold,  enjoy  and  partake  of  all  the  Benefits,  Liberties,  Privileges, 
Freedoms  and  Immunities  whatsoever  granted  or  belonging  to  a  Free- 
man of  the  same  City. 

In  Testimony  whereof  the  Common  Council  of  the  said  City  in  Com- 
mon Council  assembled  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  said  City  to  be 
affixed,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  September,  Anno  Domini  One  Thou- 
sand Seven  Hundred  and  Thirty-five. 

By  Order  of  the  Common  Council, 

WM.  SHARPAS,  Ck. 

[The  gold  snuff-box  accompanying  the  original  is  of  oval  form,  three 
inches  in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep. 
Around  the  rim  of  the  face  is  this  inscription :  "  Demersse  Leges — 
Timefacta  Libertas — Hsec  tandem  Emergunt."  Around  the  rini  on 
the  outside,  "  Ita  ciuque  eveniat  ut  de  JRepublica  meruit."  Inside  of 
the  lid,  in  a  scroll,  "Non  Nnmmis—Virtute  Paratus."  Upon  the  box 
are  the  arms  of  the  city.  The  box  is  very  heavy,  and  of  very  yellow 
pure  gold.] 

For  this  and  the  following  papers  the  Society  is  indebted  to  John  F.  Watson,  Esq., 

of  Germantown. 


XIV. — An  Essay  upon  Indian  Affairs,     Written  ly  CHARLES  THOMP- 
SON, the  Secretary  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

SIR,— -In  the  year  1757,  happening  to  be  present  at  a  treaty  held  at 
Easton,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  Indians  who  are  com- 
monly distinguished  by  the  name  of  Delawares,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  peace,  and  having  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  Indians  who  came  to  treat,  I  was  admitted  into  their 
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council,  and  obliged  to  enter  deep  into  their  politics  and  investigate 
their  claims.  This  led  me  to  enquire  touching  the  state  of  this  nation, 
and  to  examine  all  the  treaties  and  conferences  held  with  them  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  province ;  and  having  in  the  year  following  at- 
tended another  treaty  with  the  same,  at  which  were  present  the  chiefs 
of  the  six  nations,  and  still  retaining  the  confidence  of  the  Delawares, 
and  being  by  a  solemn  act  adopted  into  their  nation  and  called  to  assist 
in  their  councils,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  presenting  any  inquiries,  and 
gaining  some  knowledge  of  their  internal  policy,  customs,  and  manners. 

In  the  year  1682,  when  William  Penn  came  over  to  take  possession 
of  his  province,  he  found  it  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  Indians,  who  soon 
came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  appellation  Delawares,  a  name  derived 
from  the  river  Delaware,  which  divides  Pennsylvania  from  New  Jersey, 
and  which  had  taken  its  name  from  Lord  de  la  War,  who  some  years 
before,  on  his  passage  from  England  to  Virginia,  had  put  into  that  bay 
on  his  arrival. 

When  North  America  was  first  discovered  by  Europeans,  it  was  found 
to  be  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  in  customs,  manners,  and  color  widely 
different  from  those  of  Europe,  but  so  nearly  resembling  each  other  as 
evidently  to  mark  their  being  derived  from  one  stock.  All  the  different 
nations  of  Indians,  from  the  south  point  of  Florida  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  lived  in  the  hunter  state,  and  drew  their  subsistence  from 
hunting,  fishing,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  were  either  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  nature,  or  such  as  they  planted.  They  had  only 
one  kind  of  grain,  which  they  planted  in  the  spring  and  gathered  in  the 
autumn,  and  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Indian  corn.  'It  is  a 
grain  well  suited  to  their  condition,  as  it  affords  great  nourishment,  is 
very  productive,  and  requires  but  little  labour  in  cultivating  it.  The 
southern  Indians  had  a  root  which  they  also  planted,  and  which  is 
known  by  the  name  or  description  of  the  sweet  potato.  It  is  very  nutri- 
tive, and  yields  a  great  increase  with  little  labor.  They  had  also  a  kind 
of  beans  which  they  cultivated.  They  were  perfect  strangers  to  the  use 
of  iron.  The  instruments  with  which  they  dug  up  the  ground  were  of 
wood,  or  a  stone  fastened  to  a  handle  of  wood.  Their  hatchets  for  cut- 
ting were  of  stone,  sharpened  to  an  edge  by  rubbing,  and  fastened  to  a 
wooden  handle.  Their  arrows  were  pointed  with  flint  or  bones.  What 
clothing  they  wore  was  made  of  the  skins  of  the  animals  they  took  in 
hunting,  and  their  ornaments  were  principally  of  feathers.  They  all 
painted  or  daubed  their  faces  with  red.  The  men  suffered  only  a  tuft 
of  hair  to  grow  on  the  crown  of  their  head ;  the  rest,  whether  on  their 
head  or  faces,  they  prevented  from  growing  by  constantly  plucking  it 
out  by  the  roots,  so  that  they  always  appeared  as  if  they  were  bald  and 
beardless.  Many  were  in  the  practice  of  marking  their  faces,  arms,  and 
breast,  by  pricking  the  skin  with  thorns  and  rubbing  the  parts  with  a 
fine  powder  made  of  coal,  which  penetrating  the  punctures  left  an  in- 
delible stain  or  mark  which  remained  as  long  as  they  lived.  The  punc- 
tures were  made  in  figures  according  to  their  several  fancies.  The  only 
part  of  the  body  which  they  covered  was  from  the  waist  halfway  down, 
the  thighs  and  their  feet  they  guarded  with  a  kind  of  shoes  made  of 
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bides  of  buffaloes  or  deer  skin,  laced  tight  over  the  instep  and  up  to  the 
ncles  with  thongs.  It  was  and  still  continues  to  be  a  common  practice 
un-r  the  men  to  slit  their  ears,  putting  something  into  the  hole  to 
prevent  its  closing,  and  then  by  hanging  weights  to  the  lower  part  to 
stretch  it  out  so  that  it  hangs  down  the  cheek  like  a  large  ring.  They 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  silver  or  gold,  though  some  of  these 
metals  were  found  among  the  southern  Indians.  Instead  of  money  they 
used  a  kind  of  beads  made  of  conch  shell,  manufactured  in  a  curious 
manner  These  beads  were  made,  some  of  the  white,  some  of  the  black, 
or  colored  part  of  the  shell.  They  were  formed  into  cylinders  about 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  m  diameter.  They 
were  round  and  highly  polished,  and  perforated  lengthwise  with  a  small 
hole,  by  which  they  strung  them  together  and  wove  them  into  belts, 
some  of  which,  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  beads  of  different  colors, 
were  figured  like  carpeting  with  different  figures,  according  to  the 
various  OMI  for  which  they  were  designed.  These  were  made  use  of  in 
their  treaties  and  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  served  to  assist  their 
memory  and  preserve  the  remembrance  of  transactions.  When  different 
tribes  or  nations  made  peace  or  alliance  with  each  other,  they  exchanged 
belts  of  one  sort;  when  they  excited  each  other  to  war,  they  used  another 
sort.  Hence  they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  peace  belts  or  war 
belts.  Every  message  sent  from  one  tribe  to  another  was  accompanied 
with  a  string  of  these  beads  or  a  belt,  and  the  string  or  belt  was  smaller 
or  greater  according*  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  subject. 
These  beads  were  their  riches.  They  were  worn  as  bracelets  on  the 
arms,  and  like  chains  round  the  neck  by  way  of  ornament. 

The  Indians  were  few  in  number  compared  with  the  extent  of  Terri- 
tory.    They  lived  together  in  towns  which  were  commonly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  rivers.     Their  houses,  if  they  could  be  called  houses,  were 
mean  beyond  description ;  they  were  made  of  poles  stuck  in  the  ground 
and  tied  together  at  the  top,  or  by  sticking  forked  stakes  in  the  ground 
at  some  distance,  and  laying  other  stakes  or  poles  across,  and  covering 
them  with  bark  of  trees  or  green  boughs.     Around  each  town  was  a 
small  quantity  of  land  cleared,  where  they  planted  their  Indian  corn 
and  roots,  which  was  the  work  of  the  women.      The  rest  of  the  country 
was  one  great  forest.     It  is  difficult,  even  at  this  time,  to  distinguish 
the  Indians  into  distinct  and  different  nations,  or  to  know  by  what 
general  name  every  nation  was  called.     For  almost  every  nation  being 
divided  into  tribes,  and  these  tribes  subdivided  into  families,  who  from 
relationship  or  friendship  united   together  and  formed  towns  or  clans, 
these  several  tribes,  families  and  towns  have  commonly  each  a  particular 
name  and  chief,  or  head  man,  receive  messages   and  hold  conferences 
with  strangers  and  foreigners,  and  hence  they  are  frequently  considered 
by  foreigners  and  strangers  as  distinct  and  separate  nations.     Notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  found  upon  closer  examination  and   further  inquiry, 
that  the  nation  is  composed  of  several  of  these  tribes,  united  together 
under  a  kind  of  federal  government,  with  laws   and  customs  by  which 
they  are  ruled.     Their  governments,  it  is  true,  are  very  lax,  except  in 
matters  of  peace  and  war,  each  individual  having  in  his  own  hand  the 
power  of  revenging  injuries,  and,  when  murder  is  committed,  the  next 
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relation  having  the  power  of  taking  revenge,  by  putting  to  death  tbe 
murderer,  unless  he  can  convince  the  chiefs  and  headmen  that  he  had 
just  cause,  and  by  their  means  can  pacify  the  family  by  a  present,  and 
thereby  put  an  end  to  the  feud.  The  matters  which  merely  regard  a 
town  or  family,  are  settled  by  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  town ; 
those  which  regard  the  tribe,  by  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  from  the  seve- 
ral towns,  and  those  which  regard  the  nation,  such  as  the  making  war 
or  concluding  peace  with  the  neighboring  nations,  are  determined  on  in 
a  national  council,  composed  of  the  chief  and  head  warriors  from  every 
tribe.  Every  tribe  has  a  chief  or  headman,  and  there  is  one  who  pre- 
sides over  the  nation.* 

In  every  town  they  have  a  council  house,  where  the  chief  assembles 
the  old  men  and  advises  what  is  best.  In  every  tribe  there  is  a  place, 
which  is  commonly  the  town,  in  which  the  chief  of  the  tribe  resides, 
where  the  headmen  of  the  towns  meet  to  consult  on  the  business  that 
concerns  them  ;  and  in  every  matter  there  is  a  grand  council,  or  what 
t'ley  call  a  council  fire,  where  the  heads  of  the  tribes  and  chief  warriors 
convene  to  determine  on  peace  or  war.  In  these  several  councils  the 
greatest  order  and  decorum  is  observed.  In  a  council  of  a  town,  all  the 
men  in  a  town  may  attend ;  the  chief  opens  the  business,  and  either 
gives  his  opinion  of  what  is  best,  or  takes  the  advice  of  such  of  the  old 
men  as  are  heads  of  families,  or  most  remarkable  for  prudence  and 
knowledge.  None  of  the  young  men  are  allowed  or  presume  to  speak. 
But  the  whole  assembly  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  or  speech,  if  they 
approve  it,  express  their  approbation  by  a  kind  of  hum  or  noise,  in 
unison  with  thd  speaker.  The  same  order  is  observed  in  the  meetings 
or  councils  of  the  tribes,  and  in  the  national  councils. 

Smith,  who  first  established  a  settlement  in  that  part  of  America  called 
Virginia,  in  the  year  1609,  questioned  Powhatton,  who  was  the  chief  of  a 
nation  composed  of  sundry  tribes,  (and  who  is  dignified  by  his  son  with 
the  pompous  title  of  Emperor)  respecting  the  succession,  the  old  chief 
informed  him  that  he  is  very  old,  and  has  seen  the  death  of  all  his 
people  thrice ;  that  not  one  of  these  three  generations  was  then  living 
except  himself;  that  he  must  soon  die,  and  the  succession  must  descend 
in  order  to  his  brothers  Opischassan,  Opechancanough  and  Catataugh, 
and  then  to  his  two  sisters  and  their  two  daughters.  From  whence  the 
historian  draws  conclusion,  as  if  the  line  of  succession  had  been  regularly 
fixed  in  one  family  by  law.  Whereas,  the  chiefs  named  were  not  the 
real  brothers  of  Powhatton,  nor  any  way  related  to  him  by  blood,  as  is 
evident  from  other  parts  of  the  history,  but  were  chiefs  of  different  tribes 
belonging  to  the  same  nation  residing  on  the  western  shore  of  Chesapeake, 
and  the  sisters  aud  their  daughters  appear  to  have  been  tribes  residing 
on  the  eastern  shore. 

*  These  offices  or  dignities  do  not  appear  to  have  been  hereditary  in  any 
of  the  nations  in  North  America,  nor  to  have  continued  longer  in  any  man 
than  he  retained  his  personal  respect  and  abilities.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
passed  from  family  to  family,  but  whether  by  relation  or  election,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn.  The  chiefs  of  the  nation  seem  to  be  by  rotation 
amonor  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  which  the  nation  is  composed- 
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The  council  of  the  tribe  is  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  several  towns. 
The  chief  of  the  tribe  presides,  and  the  others  are  his  councillors.  The 
national  council  is  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  several  tribes,  and  such 
of  their  councillors  as  they  may  bring  with  them.  When  any  matter 
is  proposed  in  the  national  council,  the  chiefs  of  the  several  councils 
converse  apart  with  their  councillors,  and  then  give  their  opinion  on  the 
matter ;  and  as  their  government  rests  more  on  persuasion  than  force, 
they  endeavor  by  mutual  concessions  to  obtain  unanimity.  In  the  late 
war  between  Great  Britian  and  the  United  States,  the  grand  council  of 
the  Six  Nations  met,  and  had  long  debates,  but  not  being  able  to  obtain 
unanimity,  they  (according  to  their  figurative  language)  buried  the 
council  fire,  that  is  broke  up  the  council,  and  every  tribe  was  left  to  act 
as  it  thought  proper.  A  considerable  respect  is  paid  to  the  head  men  or 
chiefs,  but  nothing  of  that  servile  obedience  which  is  paid  to  princes  of 
Europe  or  Asia.  When  they  go  to  the  council  of  the  tribe  or  to  the 
national  council,  a  number  of  the  warriors  or  young  men  usually  accom- 
pany them,  and  formerly  as  they  had  no  horses  among  them,  nor  any 
animals  on  which  they  could  ride  in  case  the  old  chiefs  were  lame,  sick, 
or  through  the  infirmities  of  age  unable  to  travel,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  the  young  men  to  carry  them  on  a  kind  of  litter.  This  being  some- 
times seen  by  Europeans,  whose  minds  were  filled  with  European  ideas 
of  grandeur,  furnished  occasion  to  represent  them  as  kings  or  princes, 
attended  by  guards^  and  waited  on  with  an  obsequiousness  which  is 
wholly  unknown  to  them.  Even  to  this  day,  the  chiefs,  when  at  home, 
are  not  distinguished  from  the  rest  in  dress,  equipage,  or  mode  of  living. 
But  they  are  always  accompanied  by  some  warriors  when  they  go  to 
council,  and  as  they  depend  upon  hunting  for  their  daily  subsistence, 
and  consequently  travel  slow,  and  by  easy  journeys  they  are  often  at- 
tended by  their  wives  or  daughters,  who  carry  their  packs  and  the  uten- 
sils for  dressing  their  provisions. 

Hunting  and  war  is  the  sole  employment  of  the  men,  and  the  only 
way  by  which  they  rise  to  eminence  and  distinction.  And  hence  it  is 
that  every  nation  is  almost  continually  at  war  with  one  or  other  of  the 
neighboring  nations.  These  wars  are  not  conducted  with  armies  nor 
by  pitched  battles,  but  by  small  parties  and  by  stealth  and  stratagem. 
And  he  is  the  most  renowned  captain  and  celebrated  warrior  who  is 
most  successful  in  surprising  his  enemy  without  exposing  himself  ( r 
his  followers.  For  this  reason  their  towns  are  fixed  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  tribe  or  nation,  and  as  far  re- 
moved as  they  can  be  conveniently  from  the  towns  of  the  enemy.  The 
country  between  serves  for  hunting  ground,  and  is  under  the  care  of 
the  captain  warrior  of  the  tribe  or  nation,  who  has  constantly  with  him 
a  number  of  warriors  under  inferior  captains,  or  leaders,  to  guard  the 
frontier  and  prevent  inroads  or  surprise.  None  is  permitted  to  go  out 
of  his  country  to  war  without  the  permission  of  the  council  of  his  tribe 
or  nation;  and  in  that  case  the  council  fixes  the  number  of  warriors 
that  are  to  accompany  him.  As  soon  as  a  captain  has  obtained  leave  to 
go  to  war,  he  immediately  provides  himself  with  game  and  makes  an 
entertainment,  to  which  he  invites  the  young  warriors  of  the  town. 
This  is  done  with  violent  gesticulations,  and  with  all  the  force  of  oratory 
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he  is  master  of,  in  order  to  rouse  the  passions.  Among  some  nations  it 
is  customary  for  the  warrior  captain  to  bring  out  a  kettle  filled  with 
some  kind  of  victuals,  which  they  call  a  war  kettle,  and  around  this  he 
begins  a  war  dance,  inviting  such  as  have  spirit  and  resolution  to  par- 
take of  his  mess,  and  join  him  in  revenging  the  injuries  done  to  their 
country.  Those  who  have  a  confidence  in  his  abilities  one  after  another 
plunge  their  spoons  into  the  kettle,  eat  of  the  mess  and  join  in  the 
dance,  keeping  time  with  their  feet  and  repeating  a  war  song.*  This 
dance  is  performed  with  a  degree  of  fury  that  is  inconceivable,  nor  can 
it  be  described  so  as  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  it  to  any  who  have  not 
seen  it,  and  the  song  is  continued  until  the  number  prescribed  has 
joined  him.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  fury  and  rage  gradually 
abate,  and  the  song  changes  and  concludes  with  prospects  of  glory 
and  promises  of  success.  He  then  prepares  for  the  war,  and  sets 
out  with  his  party  on  the  expedition.  If  his  party  is  small  he 
endeavours  ******* 


XV. — State  of  the  Indian  Nations  in  1759. 

Having  met  with  a  U.  S.  account  of  the  locations  and  strength  of 
the  Indian  nations,  as  ascertained  at  a  great  concourse  of  Indian  nations 
assembled  at  a  great  treaty  at  Pittsburgh  in  the  summer  of  1759,  I 
herein  preserve  the  facts.  The  paper  from  which  I  have  collected  the 
following  facts,  was  drawn  up  there  by  Capt.  George  Croghan,  the 
general  negotiator  with  the  Indians  in  behalf  of  Sir  William  Johnson. 
In  the  same  MS.  collection  was  Capt.  Croghan's  journal  of  facts  pend- 
ing the  treaty,  &c.  In  the  progress  of  the  same,  it  states  that  they 
clothed  and  fed  1812  Indians,  consisting  of  the  Six  Nations,  Shawnesse, 
Wayondotts  and  Delawares.  The  Wayondotts'  deputies,  besides  their 
own  nations,  represented  eight  other  nations  far  to  the  west,  who  had  no 
deputies  present.  This  great  assemblage  of  Indians  had,  it  seems,  been 
preconcerted  the  year  before  at  the  treaty  held  at  Easton  with  the  Six 
Nations. 

The  following  facts  derived  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  imposing 
authority  and  sanction,  seemed  to  me  well  worth  preserving  in  this  re- 
cord, Tiz  :  (It  was  in  the  handwriting  of  William  Logan,  Indian  Com- 
missioner.) 

"A  List  of  Indian  Nations,  their  places  of  Abode,  and  Chief  Hunting.3' 

The  Delawares. — A  warlike  nation  living  on  the  Ohio,  Beaver  creek, 
and  several  other  branches  of  the  Ohio,  and  high  up  the  Susquehanna, 
always  steady  in  the  British  interest  till  this  war,  and  never  reckoned 

*  Among  other  nations  the  custom  is  for  the  captain  warrior  to  erect  a  post,  which 
they  call  a  war  post,  and  to  dance  around  this  repeating  his  war  song,  at  the  several 
intervals  of  which  he  gives  a  loud  shout  or  war  whoop,  and  strikes  the  post  with  his 
hatchet  or  tomahawk.  Whoever  strikes  the  post  or  eats  of  the  mess  become  en- 
listed as  his  followers. 
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to  consist  of  more  than  between  three  and  four  hundred  men  till  note, 
when  by  collecting  their  people  together,  they  are  now  reckoned  to  con- 
sist  of  near  600  fighting  men,  and  were  the  people  who  did  us  the 
ereatest  mischief,  they  being  acquainted  with  almost  every  plantation  on 
our  frontiers,  and  so  served  as  guides  to  the  French  and  Indians, 
chief  hunting  is  bears  and  deer. 

The  Shawnesse. — A  warlike  nation.  Their  chiet  town,  on  a  great 
plain  on  the  river  Scioto,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Ohio  about  400 
miles  below  Pittsburgh.  They  consist  of  about  300  fighting  men,  were 
steady  in  the  British  interest  all  last  war,  but  inveterate  enemies.  This 
owing  to  some  of  their  people's  being  put  in  jail  in  Charlestown,  where 
the  chief  man  of  the  party  died  :  a  man  more  particularly  attached  to 
the  British  interest  than  any  other  in  the  nation,  and  of  the  greatest 
sway  of  any  in  the  nation.  Their  hunting  is  deer  and  bears. 

The  Chocktaws. — A  nation  living  on  the  Mississippi  above  New 
Orleans,  in  the  French  interest;  computed  to  be  2000  fighting  men. 
Their  chief  hunting  is  beaver  and  small  furs. 

Legar. — A  nation  living  on  the  Ohio  from  the  mouth  upwards  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  about  400  fighting  men.  Their  hunt- 
ing is  beaver  and  deer. 

The  Illinois. — So  called  by  the  French.  They  live  on  the  Mississippi 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  French  have  five  towns  in  their 
country  which  prodtoce  good  wheat,  from  whence  they  supply  New 
Orleans  and  the  adjacent  ports,  and  have  sent  supplies  from  thence 
during  the  war  to  hort  du  Quesne,  (now  Pittsburgh.)  They  consist  of 
about  400  fighting  men. 

The  Waufjiveouyhtanes. — A  nation  living  on  the  Wabash,  have  two 
towns.  They  are  computed  at  200  fighting  men.  Their  hunting  is 
beaver  and  small  furs. 

The  Pianquishaws. — A  nation  on  the  heads  of  the  Wabash.  They 
are  computed  at  300  fighting  men.  They  have  two  towns.  Their  chief 
hunting  is  beaver  and  small  furs. 

The  Ticightwees. — A  nation  living  on  the  Miami  river.  They  consist 
of  about  300  fighting  men.  Have  two  towns.  Their  chief  hunting  is 
beaver  and  small  furs. 

B®~  These  three  last  nations  desired  to  be  received  into  friendship 
with  the  English  at  a  time  when  tJie  writer  (this  may  possibly  mean 
William  Logan,  as  the  paper  was  in  his  handwriting,)  was  transacting 
business  with  them  in  Pennsylvania.  I  accepted  their  friendship,  and 
considerable  trade  was  carried  on  with  them.  I  was  afterwards  con- 
demned for  accepting  their  friendship,  as  the  government  was  afraid  it 
would  draw  on  an  additional  expense  in  presents,  for  which  reasons 
these  Indians  were  neglected,  and  though  inveterate  enemies  to  the 
French,  on  account  of  their  murdering  some  of  their  people,  were  at  last 
obliged  to  join  them  in  the  war  against  us,  for  the  sake  of  being  sup- 
plied with  goods  in  exchange  for  their  skins  and  furs. 

The  Wyondatts. — They  have  a  town  at  Fort  de  Troit,  and  one  at  a 
place  called  Chenurdie,  on  this  side  of  the  Lake.  A  brave,  honest,  war- 
like people ;  have  a  regard  for  the  English  although  engaged  against  us 
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this  war,  being  obliged  from  their  situation.  They  consist  of  about  300 
fighting  men.  Their  hunting  consists  of  deer,  beaver,  and  small  furs. 

The  Ottawas,  Chipaiuas,  Putaucatemies,  Melliominys  or  ShocJceys. — 
These  nations  are  in  a  confederacy,  something  like  the  Six  Nations. 
They  live  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Fa-ie.  They  consist  of  about  2000 
fighting  men  ;  are  not  counted  by  the  other  nations  good  warriors.  Their 
hunting  is  beaver,  deer,  elks,  and  small  furs.  They  have  three  large 
towns  in  sight  of  Fort  de  Troit. 

Nottoweasies. — A  nation  called  by  the  French,  Le  Lue  Lue.  They 
live  on  a  river  that  runs  parallel  with  the  Mississippi.  Their  settle- 
ments extend  down  the  river  to  a  small  lake  called  Sacrama,  where  the 
French  have  a  trading  house,  and  at  this  place  only  they  trade  with  this 

treat  nation  of  Indians,  which  covers  a  country  2000  miles  in  length, 
ome  Indians  that  have  travelled  that  way,  say  they  have  above  100 
towns,  and  not  less  than  10,000  men.  They  have  no  fire-arms;  the 
French  not  being  able,  or  perhaps  not  choosing  to  supply  them.  These 
are  the  people  called  Welsh  Indians,  are  very  fair,  and  speak  quick. 
There  seems  also  some  more  of  this  Welsh  race  called  Ousasoys.  Their 
chief  hunting,  beaver  and  small  furs.  Their  country  abounds  with  all 
sorts  of  game,  which  they  kill  as  they  want  with  bows  and  arrows.  The 
skins  they  dress  for  clothing. 

Musquakees. — A  nation  living  on  the  Mississippi.  Formerly  a  great 
nation,  but  by  a  continued  war  with  the  French  are  much  reduced. 
Supposed  to  be  now  200  fighting  men.  They  have  some  large  towns. 
Their  chief  hunting  is  beaver  and  small  fur. 

Sagasey. — A  nation  living  lower  down  the  river;  mostly  cut  off  by 
the  French ;  are  now  but  about  200  fighting  men.  They  have  but  one 
town.  Their  hunting  is  beaver  and  small  furs. 

Webings. — A  nation  living  lower  down  the  river ;  mostly  cut  off  by 
the  French.  They  have  but  one  town  and  about  200  fighting  men. 
Their  chief  hunting  beaver  and  small  furs. 

Ousasoys. — A  nation  so  called  by  the  Ottawas ;  by  the  French  le 
grand  Lue;  living  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Mississippi  called 
White  Creek.  They  have  several  large  towns,  and  consist  of  about 
4000  fighting  men.  Their  chief  hunting  is  bears,  elk,  beaver  and  small 
furs. 

Limcays. — A  nation  lying  on  the  Mississippi;  have  four  towns. 
Their  nation  consists  of  about  1000  fighting  men.  Their  chief  hunting 
is  bear?,  elk,  beaver,  and  small  furs. 

Missurey. — A  nation  living  on  the  Mississippi  opposite  the  Illinois 
country.  They  consist  of  about  400  fighting  men ;  have  but  one  town 
Their  chief  hunting  bears,  elk,  beaver,  and  furs. 

Kecopos. — A  nation  which  lives  about  eighty  miles  on  the  other  side 
of  Fort  de  Troit ;  have  three  towns,  about  600  fighting  men.  Their 
chief  hunting  bears,  elk,  beaver,  and  small  furs. 

S^°  Deer  are  very  plenty  on  the  Lakes,  but  as  the  French  do  not 
purchase  deer  skins  in  the  hair,  deer  are  seldom  killed  except  for  pro- 
vismn,  and  to  make  shoes  for  their  families. 

Itresults  from  the  premises,  that  there  are  an  aggregate  of  23,400 
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fighting  men  of  the  Indian  nations  living  to  the  westicard  of  the  Ohio, 
known  to  the  English,  as  computed  by  themselves.  It  seems  remarka- 
ble that  no  buffalo  are  mentioned  as  killed  among  any. 


XVI.— Biographical  Memoir  of  the  HON.  CHARLES  THOMSON,  Secre- 
tary of  the  First  Congress. 

BY  JOHN  F.  WATSON. 
-His  course  had  been 


On  those  high  places,  where  the  dazzling  ray 

Of  honor  shines, — and  when  men's  souls  were  tried 

As  in  a  furnace,  his  came  forth  like  gold  ! 

He  was  born  in  Ireland,  of  respectable  parentage.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  mother  when  very  young.  When  he  was  but  ten 
years  of  age  his  father  embarked  with  his  remaining  family  to  this 
country,  but  being  sick  all  the  passage,  he  expired  in  sight  of  our 
shores,  and  was  cast  into  the  ocean  near  the  capes  of  Delaware,  thus 
leaving  Charles  Thomson  and  his  brothers  orphans  in  a  strange  land,  at 
the  most  helpless  stage  of  life !  Their  father  had  indeed  property 
enough  to  have  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  remorseless  and  unfeeling 
captain.  To  that  cause  Charles  Thomson  in  after  life  imputed  his  un- 
willingness to  be  at  the  pains  or  expense  of  his  interment  on  shore. 
Young  and  inexperienced  as  the  children  were,  they  believed  he  readily 
made  out  his  own  tale  respecting  their  property,  when  he  landed  them 
at  New  Castle  with  but  a  small  supply  for  the  future. 

His  early  and  unexpected  exposure,  so  far  from  home  and  friends,  per- 
haps quickened  his  efforts  and  sharpened  his  intellect,  for  he  imme- 
diately manifested  a  capacity  of  mind  and  maturity  of  judgment  far 
above  his  years.  Perhaps  in  his  extremity  "  God  had  taken  him  up," 
in  answer  to  the  expiring  prayers  of  his  departing  father.  What  a  soul- 
rending  scene  it  must  have  been,  when  the  father  had  so  to  commit  his 
children  to  the  mercy  of  a  people  and  a  land  he  had  never  seen,  and  his 
own  body  to  the  deep.  And  what  the  feelings,  too,  of  weeping  children, 
receiving  the  last  blessing  of  such  a  parent  in  such  a  forlorn  extremity. 
The  remembrance  and  recital  of  them  were  always  affecting  to  Charles 
Thompson.  "  I  stood  (said  he)  by  the  bed-side  of  my  expiring  and 
much  loved  father,  closed  his  eyes,  and  performed  the  last  filial  duties 
to  him." 

The  Captain,  when  arrived  at  New  Castle,  placed  Charles  Thomson  in 
the  house  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  a  blacksmith  by  occupation. 
While  he  tarried  there  he  chanced  one  night  to  hear  the  smutched  arti- 
ficer relating  to  his  wife  how  much  he  was  pleased  with  his  young  in- 
mate, much  praising  his  activity  and  intelligence,  &c.,  and  concluding 
with  a  resolution  to  go  the  next  day  and  take  measures  to  have  him  in- 
dented to  him  as  his  apprentice.  Charles  Thomson,  who  had  seen  bet- 
ter life,  and  in  whose  mind  was  the  germ  of  greater  things,  was  speeaily 
put  to  his  expedients  and  resolves.  He  determined  to  elope  !  Behold, 
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then,  this  future  man  of  excellence,  the  future  Secretary  of  Congress, 
&c.,  a  lonely,  friendless  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  carrying  his  little  of 
clothing  upon  his  shoulder,  urging  his  way  upon  the  high  road  "to  a 
land  he  knew  not  whither  !"  It  was,  however,  on  the  road  to  Wil- 
mington. As  the  suu  arose  he  was  overtaken  by  a  humane,  inquisitive 
gentlewoman,  who  kindly,  but  without  much  motive,  enquired  where  he 
trudged  so  early,  &c.  The  lad  at  a  loss  how  to  answer,  who  had  formed 
no  plan  for  himself,  and  too  ingenuous  even  then  (before  he  even  thought 
of  being  called  "  the  man  of  truth,")  to  attempt  to  invent  a  lie,  with 
much  frankness  and  simplicity  told  her  the  escape  he  was  attempting, 
and  his  actual  friendless  condition.  The  gentlewoman  enquired  what 
he  thought  he  could  do  for  a  livelihood,  that  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
his  feelings  and  views.  He  answered  that  he  saw  men  of  education  use- 
ful to  themselves  and  others,  and  he  thought  if  he  had  the  chance  he 
could  be  successful  in  that  way.  The  humane  gentlewoman  forthwith 
became  his  friend,  and  introduced  him  to  the  then  best  school  in  the 
colony,  to  wit :  at  Thunder  Hill,  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allison,  a  fine 
scholar,  who  was  himself  from  Ireland,  presided.  Charles  Thomson's 
elder  brother  was  very  kind  to  him  while  at  this  school,  in  helping  him 
with  funds,  in  gratitude  fur  which,  he  in  later  life  bought  a  farm  in 
Delaware  and  presented  to  that  brother  as  a  gift.  These  are  facts  to  be 
confided  in,  because  I  have  heard  them  from  time  to  time  among  the 
several  members  of  his  family.  Charles  Thomson  told  me  while  at 
that  school,  such  was  his  ardor  for  knowledge,  that  having  accidentally 
got  hold  of  some  loose  leaves  of  the  Spectator,  by  which  he  learnt  its 
name  and  style,  he  so  longed  to  possess  the  whole  work,  that  he  walked 
all  night  to  Philadelphia  on  foot  to  buy  it,  and  thence  walked  back  in 
time  to  be  no  loser  of  his  lessons  in  his  class. 

After  he  was  initiated  into  Greek,  and  was  yet  a  young  man,  he  told 
me  he  actually  walked  to  Amboy  and  back  again,  to  visit  a  British 
officer  there,  a  perfect  stranger  to  him,  who  was  said  to  have  been  a  fine 
Greek  scholar.  He  told  me  that  although  he  was  then  defective  in 
that  language,  he  was  esteemed  among  the  best  scholars  then  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  that  reason  was  solicited  by  Dr.  Franklin 
to  become  an  assistant  in  the  first  Philadelphia  Academy. 

His  first  passion  for  Greek  literature  was  induced,  as  he  told  me,  by 
a  seeming  accident.  Passing  an  auction  store  he  heard  the  crier  pro- 
claiming the  sale  of  an  "  unknown  outlandish  book,"  he  bid  a  trifle  for 
it  and  got  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  Greek  Septuayint.  When 
he  had  mastered  it  enough  to  understand  it,  his  anxiety  was  extreme  to 
see  the  whole  •  but  he  could  find  no  copy,  until,  strange  to  tell,  in  the 
interval  DI  two  years,  passing  the  same  store  and  looking  in,  he  actually 
saw  the  remainder  selling  off,  when  he  joyfully  bought  it  at  a  few  pence. 
I  used  to  tell  him  the  "  Translation,"  which  he  made  from  that  copy, 
(the  first,  I  believe,  in  the  English  language,)  should  have  been  fur- 
nished with  the  story  as  a  proper  subject  for  its  preface.  For  this  great 
work,  on  which  he  occupied  himself  so  many  years,  is  strangely  enough 
without  any  introduction  or  advertisement  to  the  reader.  It  wanted 
something  of  the  kind,  and  a  hint  to  the  common  English  reader  that  it 
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was  a  book  of  great  authority  in  biblical  elucidation  His  modesty 
kept  him  from  giving  any  preface;  and  being  offered  for  sale  without 
any  published  commendations  from  others,  it  did  not  receive  its  meed 
of  praise,  nor  its  proper  pecuniary  reimbursement.  Dr.  Adam  Uarke 
declares  that  no  man  can  adequately  understand  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  who  has  not  diligently  read  the  Septuagint.  It  was  a  similar 
conception  which  made  Mr.  Thomson  decline  the  proffered  offices  of 
President  Washington,  that  he  might  give  his  days  and  nights  to  thi 
his  favourite  study.  For  several  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  he 
was  actively  concerned  in  iron  works  situated  at  Egg  Harbor.  I  learn 
this  fact  from  many  receipts  of  his  in  my  father's  receipt  book,  for  arti- 
cles employed  at  those  works. 

The  public  spirit  and  patriotism  of  Charles  Thomson  were  elicited  at 
an  early  period.  As  early  as  1765  he  was  made  Secretary  to  the  Con- 
vention or  Congress  of  Colonial  Delegates,  which  met  at  New  York,  to 
deliberate  on  measures  to  be  pursued  concerning  the  Stamp  Act,  &c. 
The  minutes  of  that  body,  and  sundry  subsequent  papers  I  have  seen  in 
a  folio  book  preserved  by  Mr.  Thomson.  For  this  service  he  was  pecu- 
liarly qualified,  by  his  integrity  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  by  his 
readiness  in  short-hand  writing,  then  a  much  rarer  accomplishment  than 
at  present. 

His  very  acceptable  services  on  that  occasion,  presented  a  ready  in- 
troduction to  his  appointment  as  Secretary  to  the  first  Congress,  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1774.  The  manner  of  his  engagement  at  that  time  was 
singular.  He  had  then  lately  married  Miss  Harrison,  (the  heiress  to 
the  estate  of  Harriton,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  otium 
cum  dignitate,)  and  coming  to  Philadelphia  in  his  carriage  with  his 
wife,  he  had  but  just  alighted  when  a  message  came  to  him  from  the 
President  of  Congress  that  he  must  see  him  immediately.  He  went, 
not  conceiving  what  it  could  be  for,  and  was  told  they  wished  him  to 
take  their  minutes.  He  set  to  it  as  for  a  temporary  affair,  but,  in  fact, 
the  service  so  commenced  continued  throughout  the  whole  war.  As  no 
compensation  was  recieved  for  the  first  service,  the  Congress  presented 
him  with  a  silver  urn,  inscribed  as  their  gift,  and  as  a  compliment  to 
his  lady  for  having  so  unexpectedly  deprived  her  of  the  attentions  of  her 
husband.  She  was  consulted  to  learn  what  the  present  should  be,  and 
she  chose  an  urn. 

Mr.  Thomson  used  jocularly  to  say  he  was  at  least  half  an  Indian. 
This  he  said  in  allusion  to  his  having  been  an  adopted  son  into  the  Dela- 
ware tribe  after  the  treaty  at  Easton,  in  1756-8.  The  occasion  was  this: 
At  that  time  he  was  invited  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  then  and  there 
to  be  present  and  take  minutes  for  them  in  short  hand.  It  was  the 
proper  business  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  the  Secretary  of  the  Governor, 
to  have  done  this,  and  he  in  fact  did  so  act,  but  his  minutes  were  so 
often  disputed  (in  the  reading  of  them)  by  the  Indian  chief  Tadyuscung, 
that  Mr.  Thomson's  unofficial  minutes  were  called  for,  and  they  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Indians  were  so  true,  that  they  solemnly  adopted  him 
into  their  family,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  "  the  man  who  tells  the 
truth."  It  happened  in  process  of  time  that  Mr.  Thomson  forgot  the 
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orthography  of  his  Indian  name,  and  actually  took  occasion  to  write  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Heckewelder  to  furnish  him  with  it.  It  was  cumbrous 
enough,  "  Wegli-wu-laic -mo-end," 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  this  name  from  the  Indians  was,  in  sub- 
stance, the  same  appelation  universally  given  during  the  war  to  all  the 
publications  appearing  under  his  signature.  In  a  time  of  such  general 
anxiety  and  inquiry,  many  reports  were  in  circulation,  but  when  they 
came  sanctioned  by  his  name,  (as  a  Congressional  paper,)  it  was  usual 
to  forget  his  official  character  and  say  "  There  comes  the  Truth  \" 

He  was,  after  the  peace,  much  urged  to  write  a  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution; and  after  the  year  1789,  (when  he  first  went  to  dwell  at  Harri- 
ton,)  he  actually  gathered  many  curious  and  valuable  papers  for  that 
purpose.  But  after  writing  many  pages,  he  at  length  resolved  to  de- 
stroy the  whole,  alleging  as  his  reason  that  he  was  unwilling  to  blur  the 
reputation  of  many  families  then  rising  into  credit  and  esteem,  whose 
progenitors  must  have  had  a  bad  reputation  in  his  contemplated  book. 
As  Secretary  of  Congress  at  that  eventful  period,  he  possessed  very 
much  of  that  confidence,  and  that  general  intelligence  respecting  the 
secret  machinery  of  government,  which  is  now  more  properly  the  proper 
business  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Never  changing  his  office  nor  oppor- 
tunities, as  the  members  did  who  depended  on  their  elections  for  their 
places,  he  became  in  time  their  common  friend  and  common  depositary 
of  important  state  secrets  and  measures.  From  this  cause  we  find  John 
Jay,  when  Minister  at  Madrid,  writing  to  him  in  April,  1781,  saying, 
"  I  wish  in  my  heart  you  were  also  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
should  then  have  better  sources  of  information,"  &c. 

The  same  John  Jay,  in  his  letter  to  him  of  19th  July,  1783,  from 
Passy,  thus  endeavours  to  incite  him  to  the  history  before  mentioned, 
saying,  *'  When  I  consider  that  no  person  in  the  world  is  so  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  rise,  conduct,  and  conclusion  of  the  American 
Revolution  as  yourself.  I  cannot  but  wish  that  you  would  devote  one 
hour  a  day  to  giving  posterity  a  true  account  of  it,  &c."  Col.  David 
Ramsay,  too,  the  historian,  in  1809,  thus  confirms  that  idea,  saying, 
"He  must  earnestly  beg  him  to  bestow  him  some  names  before  concealed:" 
and  adds,  "  I  suspect  that  your  modesty  has  restrained  you  from  doing 
justice  to  yourself  in  many  services  you  have  rendered  the  memorable 
cause  of  American  liberty.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  let  the  world 
know  how  much  they  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Old 
Congress." 

Charles  Thomson  used  to  say  in  later  life  that  he  and  the  celebrated 
tory  printer  Rivington,  of  New  York,  had  their  mutual  understanding. 
The  latter  had  his  price,  and  used  to  convey  useful  intelligence  to  the 
Secretary.  He  told  Mrs.  Logan  that  it  was  he  who  gave  him  an  inti- 
mation of  an  intention  to  poison  General  Washington,  whilst  he  was 
quartered  on  the  North  river.  By  Mr.  Thomson's  nephew  I  was  told, 
that  he  said  he  was  himself  poisoned  in  his  foot  while  there,  and  that 
he  owed  his  recovery  to  the  excellence  of  his  constitution.  He  also  told 
me  that  Mrs.  Thomson,  General  Washington's  house-hold  manager  at 
that  place,  used  to  taste  all  the  food  prepared  for  General  W.  while 
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there,  on  purpose  to  avert  the  calamity  of  poison  from  him.  This  Mrs. 
T.  was  no  relation  of  the  Secretary,  but  was  in  good  esteem,  and  eventu- 
ally received  a  pension. 

Mr.  Thomson,  from  his  long  life,  habits  of  thinking,  and  close  obser- 
vation of  men  and  things,  was  well  qualified  to  have  given  many  anec- 
dotes of  the  ohlen  times  in  our  country.  Very  often  I  endeavoured  to 
prompt  him  to  write  some  memorial  of  what  he  had  seen  and  remem- 
bered, but  although  he  never  declined  it,  he  never  attempted  it ;  yet  he 
loved  full  well  to  relate  them  to  me,  (some  of  them  I  have  preserved  in 
my  Annals  of  Philadelphia.) 

Charles  Thomson  was  at  once  affable  and  dignified,  nothing  of  arro- 
gance or  hauteur  ever  appeared  in  his  deportment.  He  was  readily  ac- 
cessible to  all  men.  He  possessed  a  steady  religious  influence,  without 
any  alloy  of  superstition  or  fanaticism.  His  education  had  inclined  him 
as  a  Presbyterian,  but  his  affections,  I  think,  most  accorded  with  the 
Quakers.  He,  however,  allied  himself  with  none.  He  loved  to  say  he 
was  "  attached  to  no  system,  nor  peculiar  tenets  of  any  sect  or  party," 
and  for  that  reason  he  thought  himself  the  better  qualified  to  be  the 
faithful  translator  of  the  Septuagint.  He  was  tall  and  becomingly 
slender  in  his  person,  and  to  his  very  last  day  stood  as  erect  as  a  column. 
He  never  used  spectacles,  and  retained  hid  teeth ;  he  looked  younger 
than  his  years,  although  he  possessed  no  ruddiness  of  cheek  to  enliven 
his  features ;  he  was  regular  and  temperate  in  his  diet ;  and  for  causes 
like  these  long  bore  "  his  age  like  a  lusty  winter."  His  mind,  I  am 
Kirry  to  add,  fell  into  decay  even  while  his  body  was  still  vigorous  and 
active.  The  particulars  of  this  misfortune  I  shall  relate  by  way  of  con- 
clusion to  this  article,  already  longer  than  I  at  first  purposed. 

In  the  spring  of  1824,  having  made  a  visit  to  Harriton,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity, at  once,  to  see  the  person  of  Charles  Thomson,  then  in  his 
95tli  year,  and  to  deplore  the  mental  ruins  of  my  venerated  friend.  My 
observations  and  emotions  while  there,  have  been  so  poetically  expressed 
by  another  friendly  visiter  at  that  time,  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  support 
my  remarks  by  some  of  his  concurrent  ideas.  I  perceived  that  his  coun- 
tenance and  figure  were  very  little  changed. 

"  His  lofty  form, 

Unbent  By  time,  while  dignified,  erect 
And  passionless,  he  made  his  narrow  round 
From  caite',  to  rasf.ment,  and  his  eye  beheld 
This  world  of  shadowy  things  unmoved;  as  one 
Who  was  about  to  cast  his  vesture  off, 
In  weariness  to  sleep." 

He  was  in  full  dress  icclining  on  his  sofa,  and  on  my  name's  bein</ 
announced  to  him,  he  could  by  no  means  remember  me,  although  he 
ma-le  several  brief  inquiries,  as  if  to  learn  more  particularly  who  1  was. 

it  as  if  to  make  amends,  he  was  very  courteous,  and  cheerfully  and 
with  many  smiles  expressed  thankfulness  for  the  usual  expressions  of 
kindness  and  inquiry  extended  to  him.  On  his  sofa  he  passed  much  of 
his  time,  slumbering  often  thereon  throughout  the  day  • 
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"Thy  memory  slipt 

Her  treacherous  cable  fiom  the  reeling  mind, 
Blotting  the  chart  whereon  it  loved  to  gaze, 
Amid  the  sea  of  years." 

His  appetite  and  general  health  seemed  quite  good ;  he  had  lost  all 
ideas  of  books  and  former  things,  and  passed  his  time  in  silence,  unless 
spoken  to. 

"To  his  dull  ear 

I  spoke  the  message  of  a  friend,  hut  the  name 
Restored  no  image  of  the  cherished  form 
He  once  esteemed." 

A  circumstance  occurred  at  the  dinner  table,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  was  regularly  placed,  although  unconscious  of  the  intended  honor, 
which  sufficiently  marked  the  aberration  of  his  mind,  even  while  it 
showed  that  "  his  very  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side."  While  the 
grace  was  delivering  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Charles  Thomson 
began,  in  an  elevated  and  audible  voice,  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  nor 
did  he  desist,  or  regard  the  voice  of  the  other,  although  his  blessing 
was  also  uttering  at  the  same  time  !  It  was  remarkable  that  the 
prayer  was  all  said  in  the  words  of  his  own  translation,  and  with  entire 
correctness  throughout ;  thus  proving,  as  I  conceive,  that  the  moral 
faculties  are  much  more  enduring  than  the  intellectual  ones.* 

"  Deep  that  thrilling  prayer 
Sunk  into  my  bosom,  when  up  he  rose, 
And  with  a  seer-like  majesty  poured  forth 
His  holy  adjuration." 

He  made  no  remark  at  table,  and  did  not  appear  to  give  any  heed  to 
the  conversation  of  others  around  the  board.  He  ate  with  discrimina- 
tion whatever  was  set  before  him,  but  asked  for  nothing.  For  some 
time  it  has  been  remarked,  that  his  mental  faculties  were  most  impaired 
at  the  times  of  the  two  equinoxes. 

In  the  rooms  t  observed  a  silver  urn  of  large  dimensions,  a  present 
from  the  Congress  of  1774 ;  a  full-sized  bust  of  John  Paul  Jones,  the 
celebrated  naval  commander ;  an  engraved  likeness  of  the  Count  de 
Vergennesj  another  of  Charles  J.  Fox  ;  also  a  large  print  of  William 
Tell  and  the  surrounding  spectators  and  scenery.  These  were  generally 
presents,  and  showed  the  nature  of  his  former,  but  now  lost  com- 
panionship. 

"They  brought  the  trophies  forth  which  he  had  won, 
And  spread  them  in  his  sight ;  a  nation's  thanks t 
Graved  on  the  massy  ore,  which  misers  love; 
But  vacantly  he  grazed,  and  caught  no  trace 
Of  lost  delight."^ 

Busy  as  my  affections  had  often  been  with  the  memory  and  memo- 
rials of  William  Penn,  the  founder,  I  could  not  forbear,  while  I  gazed 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Majraw,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  a  similar  case.  He  lost 
all  recollections  of  time,  place,  &c.,  and  yet  retained  without  any  diminution 
his  strong  regard /or  religious  obligation  and  duty — so  much  so  that  he  always 
continued  his  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  at  his  meals  regularly  invoked 
the  Divine  blessing. 
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on  Charles  Thomson,  to  recur  back  to  that  patriarch's  closing  scene, 
when  he  also,  bereft  of  his  wonted  reason,  still  had  a  heart  of  undimi- 
nished  affection  and  veneration  for  God ;  of  him  it  was  said  even  as  it 
might  be  equally  justly  of  Thomson,  "  As  a  vessel  early  failed  with 
choice  wine,  will,  even  after  it  is  empty,  still  refresh  the  sense  with  the 
precious  odor  of  what  it  once  contained,  so  he,  though  almost  gone,  still 
sustained  the  excellent  sense  of  his  angel-like  affections  and  character 

warm. 

"When  I  saw 

This  triumph  of  our  faith— this  gem  that  glowed 
Bright  'mid  the  dross  of  man's  infirmity, 
Low  on  the  earth  I  laid  my  lip,  and  said, 
«  Oh!  let  me  with  the  righteous  die;  and  be 
My  end  like  his  !'  " 

N.B.  I  have  seen  and  read  some  interesting  biographical  notice   of 
Charles  Thomson  by  his  friend  and  kinswoman,  Deborah  Logan. 


XVII. — Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  between  1764  and  1774,  in  relation  to  their  obtaining  a 
grant  of  land  upon  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

We,  the  Lieutenant  Colonels  Commandant,  Major,  Captains,  Lieu- 
tenants and  Ensigns  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  whose  names  are 
under  written,  being  desirous  of  forming  a  settlement  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  do  voluntarily  engage  and  subject  ourselves,  our 
heirs,  administrators  and  executors,  upon  the  non performance  of  the 
undermentioned  articles,  to  forfeit  and  pay  double  the  sum  to  each  of 
our  names  respectively  by  our  own  hands  affixed,  it  being  the  present 
lawful  money  of  the  aforesaid  province;  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered 
in  any  Court  of  Record  within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  or  any 
other  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  in  America. 

ARTICLE  1.  We  do  appoint  Lieut.  Colonel  Turbutt  Francis,  Lieut. 
Colonel  Asher  Clayton,  Major  John  Philip  de  Haas,  and  the  Captains 
Samuel  Lindsey,  Samuel  Hunter,  James  Irvine  and  William  Plunket, 
our  Commissioners,  to  make  application  to  the  Honorable  John  Penn, 
Esq.,  our  present  Governor,  and  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  Peiin  and 
Richard  Penn,  Esqs.,  true  and  absolute  proprietors  of  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  obtein  a  title  in  our  favor  for  a  tract  or  a  parcel  of 
land  sufficiently  extensive  and  conveniently  situated,  whereon  to  erect  a 
compact  and  defencible  town,  and  also  to  accommodate  each  of  us  with 
a  reasonable  and  commodious  plantation ;  which  land  and  lots  of 
ground,  if  obtained,  we  do  agree  shall  be  proportionably  divided  accord- 
ing to  our  several  ranks  and  subscriptions.  And  we  do  hereby  give 
full  power  and  authority  to  the  said  Commissioners  to  make  the  above 
application  in  our  name,  and  on  our  behalf,  and  to  act  and  do  for  us  in 
all  respects  as  though  we  were  there  ourselves  present. 

ARTICLE  2.  We  do  agree,  that  provided   the   commissioners  think 
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necessary  in  prosecuting  the  above  scheme  to  go  to  further  expense 
than  the  first  sum  by  us  paid  into  their  hands  will  extend,  that  then 
upon  our  declining  to  advance  such  further  sum  as  shall  be  by  the 
majority  of  the  subscribers  judged  reasonable,  we  do  forever  quit  claim 
to  any  share  of  the  mentioned  land,  and  do  effectually  forfeit  all  right 
to  the  first  sum  paid,  or  any  advantage  or  profit  arising  therefrom. 

ARTICLE  3.  Upon  obtaining  a  grant  for  said  land,  and  upon  being 
informed  of  the  proprietary  terms,  we  shall  and  will  comply  therewith ; 
and  if  the  positive  resolves  of  a  majority  of  the  Society  do  require  that 
each  subscriber  shall  build  a  house  in  the  town,  or  improve  a  tract 
of  the  land  within  a  certain  time  by  them  limited,  we  will  comply 
therewith,  and  perform  accordingly,  either  in  our  own  persons  or  by 
some  other  by  us  appointed,  otherwise  forfeit  for  ever  all  right  to  the 
premises  to  those  of  the  Society  who  do  comply  with  the  above  Articles. 

ARTICLE  4.  We,  the  Commissioners,  by  the  rest  of  our  associates 
above  appointed,  do  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors  and  adminis- 
trators, under  the  forfeiture  of  double  the  whole  sum  below  subscribed, 
that  we  will  apply  the  money  so  paid  into  our  hands,  only  to  the  pur- 
poses abovementioned.  And  further,  that  if,  after  our  purpose  is 
obtained,  or  we  think  prudent  to  stop  the  prosecution  of  the  scheme, 
then  the  overplus  money  remaining  in  our  hands  shall  be  by  us  refunded 
to  the  subscribers  in  proportion  to  their  original  subscriptions. 

ARTICLE  5.  And  finally,  we  do  conclude  and  agree  to  and  with  each 
other,  that  we  will  punctually  and  faithfully  perform  each  for  himself, 
all  the  Articles,  Clauses  and  Covenants  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and 
intended  to  be  mentioned,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
hereof,  and  that  we  will  at  any  time  hereafter,  if  thereto  required  by  the 
Commissioners  aforesaid,  sign,  seal,  perfect  and  publish  any  Article, 
Deed  or  Instrument  of  writing  whatsoever,  tending  to  the  above  purpose 
as  by  them  or  their  attorney  learned  in  the  law,  shall  be  judged  neces- 
sary. In  witness  whereof  we  have  each  for  himself  interchangeably  set 
our  hands  and  the  sums  by  us  subscribed.  Dated  this  eighth  day  of 
September,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

(Signed) 

Turbutt  Francis,  Lieut.  Col.  £24     0  0 Nicholas  Housegger,  Capt.   £10 

0  OJohn  Lycan,  Lieut.  5 

0  0  James  Hays,  do. 

0  0  George  Thompson,     do. 
0  0  Charles  Stewart,         do. 
0  0  Jeremiah  Lochery,     do. 
0  0  William  Plunkett,  Captain 
0  0  James  Irvine,  do. 

0  OJ William  M'Meen,  Knsign 
0  OJAIexanHerBoycl,       do. 
0  Oj  Daniel  Hunsicker,  Lieut. 
0  (Uoseph  Erwin,  Ensign 

(John  Webb,  Captain 
0  0  A.  Steine,  Ensign 
0  OJohn  Folmer,  do. 


Asher  Clayton,  Lieut.  Col. 

John  Philip  de  Haas,  Major 

Jacob  Kern,          Captain 

John  Proctor, 

James  Hendricks, 

John  Ritzhaupt 

John  Brady, 

William  Piper, 

Timothy  Green, 

Samuel  Hunter, 


24 
15 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Henry  Watson,' Adj.  1st  B.        6 
Conrad  Bucher.  Adjutant  and 

10 
10 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Ensign  2d  B. 
Samuel  Lirulsey,  Captain 
Robert  Hunter,  Lieut. 
John  Nice,       do. 
Samuel  Finley,  Captain 


5  10  0  George  Nagle      do. 
5100  William  Piper,    do. 
10     0  0 


5 
5 
5 

5 

10 
10 
4 
4 
5 
4 
10 
4 
4 
4 
4 


0  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
10  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
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Philadelphia,  March  28$,  1765. 

Thursday,  5  o'clock,  P.  M.— Lieut.  Colonel  Turbutt  Francis,  Lieut. 
Colonel  Asher  Clayton,  Major  John  Philip  de  Haas  and  Captain  James 
Irvine,  Commissioners,  being  met  to  consult  what  measures  would  be 
most  proper  to  pursue  in  prosecuting  the  aforesaid  scheme,  were  of  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  to  an  Attorney  for  his  advice 
and  assistance  in  drawing  up  a  Petition  :  and,  that  if  William  Allen, 
Esquire,  would  countenance  the  scheme,  it  would  be  of  great  service  to 
the  Society.  Agreed  to  wait  upon  him  and  request  his  interest.  Col. 
Francis  was  desired  to  apply  to  the  Governor  and  such  other  gentlemen 
as  he  should  think  would  be  likely  to  promote  the  plan. 

Saturday,  March  30$,  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Agreeably  to  the  minutes  of  the  28th  inst.,  Lt.  Col.  T.  Francis,  Lt. 
Col.  A.  Clayton,  Maj.  J.  P.  de  Haas  and  Capt.  J.  Irvine  waited  upon 
William  Allen,  Esq.,  informed  him  of  the  agreement  made  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  and  of  the  intended  application  to 
the  proprietors  for  a  tract  of  land  on  the  waters  of  Susquehanna,  and 
requested  his  interest,  which  he  promised  in  the  fullest  manner,  and 
gave  great  reason  to  expect  success  from  the  proprietors. 

Applied  to  Edward  Shippen,  Esq.  for  advice,  gave  him  ten  pounds, 
and  desired  he  should  draw  up  a  Petition  for  us,  in  the  strongest  light. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  Monday,  April  1st,  1765  : 

Present,  Lieut.  Col.  T.  Francis,  Maj.  J.  P.  de  Haas,  Lieut.  Col.  A. 
Clayton  and  Capt.  James  Irvine. 

Mr.  Shippen  haying  desired  the  Commissioners  to  give  him  the  heads 
of  their  petition  in  writing,  Col.  Francis  was  desired  to  wait  upon  him 
with  the  following  instructions. 
To  Edward  Shippen,  Esq. 

SIR  : — As  a  great  number  of  officers  of  the  1st  and  2d  Battalions  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  have  entered  into  articles  of  agreement 
with  each  other,  to  make  a  settlement  on  the  land  bordering  on  the 
Susquehanna,  provided  they  can  obtain  a  grant  from  the  proprietors, 
of  a  tract  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  you  will  therefore  represent  the 
great  advantage  such  a  settlement  will  be  to  the  Province,  particularly 
in  case  of  a  future  war  with  the  Indians,  as  we  propose  to  settle  it 
immediately  on  obtaining  a  grant ;  and  are  determined  to  give  all  the 
encouragement  in  our  power  to  the  soldiers  who  have  served  in  this 
Province,  to  settle  with  us. 

The  quantity  we  petition  for  is  40,000  acres  of  arable  land;  38,000 
acres  of  which  to  be  on  the  waters  of  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna, 
as  near  in  a  body  as  we  can  possibly  find  it,  the  remaining  2000  acres 
at  the  place  commonly  called  Shamokin.  But  as  these  lands  are  not 
within  the  present  purchases,  we  would  request  the  proprietors  to  make 
a  new  purchase  from  the  Indians.  Represent  to  the  proprietors  our 
services  to  the  Province;  and,  as  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  make 
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-ome  provision  for  the  half  pay  officers  in  his  service,  (who  served  in 
America,)  and  none  for  the  Provincials,  we  therefore  hope  the  proprie- 
tors will  look  upon  our  request  as  reasonable,  and  grant  us  the  land  on 
as  easy  terms  as  they  can. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  Tuesday,  April  30th,  1765  : 

Present,  Lieut.  Col.  Francis, .  Major  J.  P.  de  Haas,  Lieut.  Col.  A. 
Clayton  and  Capt.  J.  Irvine. 

Mr.  Shippen  having  prepared  a  Petition,  the  same  was  this  day  ap- 
proved and  signed  by  the  Commissioners. 

His  Honor  Governor  Penn  having  been  pleased  to  promise  that  he 
would  recommend  the  Petition  to  the  honorable  the  Proprietaries,  Col. 
Francis  was  desired  to  deliver  the  same  to  him,  to  be  forwarded  by  tho 
first  opportunity.  A  copy  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

To  the  Honorable  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  Esquires,  true  and  absolute 
Proprietors  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania}  &c. 

We,  the  officers  of  the  1st  and  2d  Battalions  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
who  lately  served  in  the  pay  of  the  Province,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Bouquet,  beg  leave  to  represent — 

That,  during  the  last  year's  expedition  into  the  Indian  country,  in 
which  our  services  met  with  approbation  and  success,  so  peculiar  a  har- 
mony subsisted  among  the  Provincial  officers,  that,  seeing  the  happy 
prospect  of  a  termination  of  the  war  with  our  savage  enemies,  and  hop- 
ing that  a  frontier  settlement  might  then  not  only  be  safely  made,  but 
under  proper  regulations  might  tend  to  protect  the  interior  country 
against  future  depredations,  we  proposed  to  each  other  a  plan  of  em- 
bodying ourselves  in  a  compact  settlement,  on  some  good  land  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  inhabited  pai  t  of  the  Province ;  where,  by  our  indus- 
try, we  might  procure  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  ourselves ;  and  by 
our  arms,  union  and  increase,  become  a  powerful  barrier  to  the  Province. 
Having  since  had  the  pleasure  to  find  our  design  approved  of,  by  some 
of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  Province,  we  are  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion, if  we  shall  be  happy  enough  to  obtain  your  Honor's  countenance, 
to  carry  it  speedily  into  execution,  in  the  way  we  shall  be  advised  will 
best  promote  the  public  good:  and  on  that  account  we  are  emboldened 
to  ask,  and  have  the  greatest  reason  to  hope  for  your  Honor's  encourage- 
ment and  assistance. 

The  land  already  purchased  from  the  Indians,  does  not  afford  any 
situation  so  convenient  for  our  purpose,  or  so  likely  to  answer  the  pub- 
lic end  we  propose,  as  one  upon  the  river  Susquebannah,  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  present  purchases.  The  confluence  of  the  two  branches 
of  that  river  at  Shamokin,  in  case  of  a  future  rupture  with  the  Indians, 
would,  we  imagine,  afford  of  all  others  the  most  advantageous  situation 
for  a  settlement,  both  for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  the 
annoyance  of  the  enemy. 

If  your  Honors,  therefore,  should  incline  to  countenance  our  under- 
taking, we  would  humbly  pray,  that  as  soon  as  ever  a  purchase  can  be 
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made  of  the  Indians,  you  will  please  to  favor  us  with  a  grant  of  about 
forty  thousand  acres  of  arable  land,  at  and  near  Shamokm  on  the  waters 
of  the  west  branch  of  Susquehannah,  as  nearly  in  a  body  as  it  can  be 
found;  on  such  terms,  and  on  such  conditions  of  settlement  as  you  may 
think  best  calculated  to  answer  the  public  good  purpose  above  men- 
tioned, and  at  the  same  time  so  easy  to  ourselves,  as  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  improve  the  lands  immediately,  by  drawing  together  a  num- 
ber of  the  soldiers  who  served  under  us,  as  well  as  many  others,  who  we 
are  persuaded  may  be  induced  to  join  us  in  making  this  settlement. 

And  when  your  Honors  reflect  that  the  provincial  officers  are  not  en- 
titled to  half  pay,  and  supposed  not  to  be  included  in  the  provision  made 
by  his  majesty  for  reduced  officers  in  America,  though  they  may  have 
gone  through  the  same  duty,  we  flatter  ourselves  it  will  be  an  additional 
inducement  to  your  Honors  to  make  us  this  grant  on  favorable  terms. 

We  are  with  great  respect, 

Your  Honors,  &c. 

The  petition  was  signed  by  the  four  Commissioners  present,  and  a  list 
of  all  the  subscribers  to  the  articles  of  argreement  were  added.  N.  B. 
As  Lieut.  Seal,  Lieut.  T.  Wiggins,  and  Ensign  W.  Cooper  were  desir- 
ous of  being  concerned  with  the  Society,  their  names  were  inserted  in 

the  li.-t . 

• 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  &c.,  Wednesday,  May  1st,  9  o'clock,  A.  M., 
present,  Lieut.  Col.  T.  Francis,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  Clayton,  Major  J.  P.  de 
Haas,  Capt.  J.  Irvine.  Colonel  Francis  reported  to  the  Commissioners, 
that  he  had  waited  upon  his  Honor,  the  Governor,  and  delivered  the 
petition  agreeably  to  their  desire,  and  that  the  Governor  was  pleased  to 
reassure  him,  that  he  would  recommend  it  strongly  to  the  Proprietors. 

The  Commissioners  present,  taking  into  consideration  the  uncertainty 
of  making  a  sufficient  collection  from  the  subscribers,  and  the  necessity 
there  was  of  having  some  money  in  stock,  resolved,  that  each  commis- 
sioner should  pay  his  full  subscription  money.  Accordingly,  Lieut. 
Col.  Turbutt  Francis  paid  twenty-four  pounds,  Lieut.  Col.  Asher 
Clayton  paid  twenty-four  pounds,  Major  John  Phillip  de  Haas  paid 
fifteen  pounds,  Capt.  James  Irvine  paid  ten  pounds.  Settled  with  the 
widow  Grey,  and  paid  her  twenty  shillings,  the  amount  of  her  bill.  Paid 
Col.  T.  Francis  ten  pounds,  being  for  so  much  advanced  by  him  to 
Edward  Shippen.  The  cash  remaining  being  sixty-two  pounds,  Col. 
Turbutt  Francis  took  charge  of  it  for  the  use  of  the  company. 

Lieut.  James  Haas  paid  twenty  shillings  (to  James  Irvine)  in  part  of 
his  subscription  money. 

May  6th. — Capt.  James  Hendricks  paid  to  James  Irvine  forty  shil- 
lings, in  part  of  his  subscription  money. 

May  22,1.— Wrote  to  Capt.  S.  Hunter,  informing  him  that  the  3d 
day  of  June  was  the  time  appointed  to  have  a  meeting  of  all  the  Com- 
missioners at  Mr.  John  Harris's,  notice  of  which  he  was  desired  to  send 
to  the  Captains  Lindsey  and  Pluukctt. 
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Harris's  Ferry,  June  5th,  1765. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  regiment:  Present,  Lieut.  Col.  Turbutt  Francis,  Lieut.  Col. 
Clayton,  Major  J.  P.  de  Haas,  Capt.  S.  Hunter,  and  Capt.  J.  Irvine. 
As  the  Captains  Samuel  Lindsey  and  William  Plunkett,  notwithstanding 
they  had  previous  notice,  have  not  met  agreeable  to  appointment,  and 
the  Commissioners  not  knowing  whether  those  gentlemen  intended  to 
decline,  or  prosecute  the  scheme;  Resolved,  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  each 
of  them,  acquainting  them  with  the  necessity  there  was  of  letting  us 
know  their  intentions  before  the  1st  of  July  next.  The  Commissioners 
present  being  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  Society,  if  they  were  to  examine  the  land  on  the  waters  of  the  west 
branch  of  Susquehanna,  Resolved,  to  make  a  tour  into  those  parts  for 
that  purpose. 

Fort  Augusta,  June  7th,  1765. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Regiment :  present,  Lieut.  Col.  Turbutt  Francis,  Lieut. 
Col.  Asher  Clayton,  Major  J.  P.  de  Haas,  Captain  Samuel  Hunter,  and 
Capt.  J.  Irvine.  Capt.  Caleb  Graydon  made  application  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Society ;  the  Commissioners  taking  the  said  application  into 
consideration,  agreed  that  he  might  be  admitted,  on  condition  that  he 
would  advance  ten  pounds  on  demand. 

June  25<A,  1765. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  present,  Lieut.  Col.  T. 
Francis,  Lieut.  Col.  Asher  Clayton,  Major  J.  P.  de  Haas,  Capt.  Samuel 
Hunter,  and  Capt.  J.  Irvine. 

Whereas,  the  Commissioners  reside  in  different  parts  of  the  province, 
and  therefore  cannot  always  personally  attend  a  meeting  when  required, 
and  as  no  business  can  be  transacted  without  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  said  Commissioners,  we  do  judge  it  absolutely  necessary  to  ap- 
point one  as  a  proxy  to  vote  and  act  for  us,  and,  in  our  name,  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  company  whenever  we  cannot  personally  attend. 
Therefore,  we  (the  Commissioners)  do  appoint  Lieut.  Col.  Turbutt 
Francis  to  act  for  us,  and  in  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  in  an  application  for  a  tract  of  land  for  us  and  the  above 
officers,  and  do  confirm  and  agree  to  every  step  he  shall  think  proper  to 
take  in  our  absence,  if  a  meeting  cannot  be  procured. 

An  extract  of  the  above  minute,  signed  by  Lieut.  Col.  A.  Clayton, 
Major  J.  P.  de  Haas,  Capt.  S.  Hunter,  and  Capt.  J.  Irvine,  was  de- 
livered to  Lieut.  Col.  Francis,  who  promised  to  act  accordingly. 

Harris's  Ferry,  June  28th,  1765. 

Capt.S.  Hunter  paid  40  shillings  to  Lt.  Col.  Francis  in  part  of  his  subscription. 
«  "     40       "  "  "    for  Capt.  T.  Green. 

«  "     20       "  "  "    forLt.  J.  Lycan. 

«  "    20       "  «  "     for  Lt.  R.  Hunter. 

"  "     20       "  "  "     for  Lt.  C.  Stewart. 

'»  "20       :l  ;<  "     for  Lt.  Wiggins. 

«  "     16      "  "  "    for  Ensign  J.Foster. 
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N.  B.  Lieut.  Wiggins  and  Ensign  Foster  were  absent  from  Bedford 
when  the  articles  were  signed. 

Philadelphia,  July  19^,  1765. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  llegiment:  present,  Lieut.  Col.  T.  Francis,  Lieut.  Col.  A. 
Clayton,  Major  J.  P.  de  Haas,  Capt.  J.  Irvine,  and  Capt.  W.  Plunkett. 
The  Commissioners,  after  mature  deliberation,  came  to  the  following 
resolutions  : 

1st.  That  those  officers  who  refused  to  sign  the  articles  of  agreement 
at  Bedford,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  Society  for  the  future. 

2d.  That  those  officers  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania  llegiment,  who 
wore  absent  from  Bedford  on  duty  when  the  said  articles  were  signed 
by  the  associates,  may  yet  be  admitted  into  the  company,  if  they  apply 
to  the  Commissioners  before  the  twentieth  day  of  August  next,  and 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  articles. 

3d.  That  every  officer  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  his  proportion 
of  money  to  one  of  the  Commissioners,  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of 
August  next,  shall  for  such  neglect  or  refusal  have  his  name  struck  off 
the  list,  and  be  excluded  from  any  share  of  the  lands  that  may  be  grant- 
ed to  the  company,  in  consequence  of  our  petition  to  the  Proprietors, 

4th.  That  no  person  belonging  to  the  company  hath  a  right  to  sell  or 
convey  to  another  any  part  of  said  land,  until  he  shall  at  first  fully 
comply  with  the  articles  of  agreement. 

5th.  That  every  officer  who  shall  sell  or  convey  to  any  other  person, 
all  or  any  part  of  his  proportion  in  the  said  land,  until  he,  as  aforesaid, 
bhall  first  have  fully  complied  with  his  public  engagements,  shall,  for  so 
doing,  forfeit  his  whole  share  for  the  good  of  the  Society. 

6th.  That  no  officer  belonging  to  the  company,  nor  any  other  person, 
shall  be  allowed  to  have  any  share  in  the  said  land,  by  virtue  of  any 
sale  or  conveyance. 


Philadelphia,  1765. 

Capt.  William    Plunkett   paid   ten   pounds,  being    his  subscription 
money  in  full,  and  also  two  pounds,  in  part  for  Capt.  Lems. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned  till  five  o'clock  to-morrow  after- 


Saturday,  Jnljj  2QtJi,  5  o'clock,  P.  M.— The  Commissioners  met  pur- 
suant to  adjournment.  Present,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  Clayton,  Major  J.  P.  de 
Haas,  Capt.  J.  Irvine,  and  Capt.  W.  Pluukett.  Wrote  to  each  of  these 
gentlemen  who  have  not  yet  paid  any  part  of  their  subscription  money, 
acquainting  them  with  the  time  limited  in  the  resolutions  made  yester- 
day, within  which  they  must  either  pay  their  respective  proportions  or 
forfeit  their  shares,  &c.  Wrote  also  to  Capt.  Hunter,  and  then  ad- 
journed to  5  o'clock  on  Monday. 

Monday,  July  Wd,  5  o'clock,  P.  M.— The  Commissioners  met  pur- 
suant to  adjournment.  Present,  Lient.  Col.  T.  Francis,  Lieut.  CoLA. 
Uayton,  Major  J.  P.  de  Haas,  Capt.  J.  Irvine,  and  Capt.  William 
i  lunkett. 
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Signed  the  letters  that  were  wrote  at  last  meeting,  and  wrote  to  Capt. 
Nicholas  Houssegger,  acquainting  him  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  resolu- 
tions made  the  19th  inst.,  having  heard  that  he  had  offered  to  sell  part 
of  his  right. 

Received  of  Capt.  S.  Hunter  (by  Col.  Clayton)  six  pounds,  ten  shil- 
lings, in  part  of  his  subscription  money. 

Auyust  17th. — Lieut.  John  Nice  paid  twenty  shillings,  in  part  of  his 
subscription. 

18th. — Ensign  A.  Stiene  paid  sixteen  shillings,  in  part  of  his  sub- 
scription. 

Lieut.  Daniel  Hunsicker  paid  twenty  shillings,  in  part  of  his  sub- 
scription money. 

Saturday,  January  2~Lst,  1769. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regiment : 

Present,  Lieut.  Col.  T.  Francis,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  Clayton,  Major  J.  P. 
de  Haas,  and  Capt.  J.  Irvine. 

Lieut.  Col.  Francis  laid  before  the  board  the  following  memorandum 
of  the  terms  on  which  his  Honor,  the  Governor,  will  grant  a  tract  of 
land  to  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  viz  . 

*'  The  Governor  will  have  five  pounds  currency  laid  down  on  issuing 
of  an  order  of  survey  from  the  office  for  every  hundred  acres,  and  the 
remainder  on  the  receipt  of  the  patent.  The  whole  sum  to  be  paid  for 
one  hundred  acres  will  be  five  pounds  sterling ;  the  quit  rents  one  penny 
sterling  per  acre  as  usual. 

"  The  Governor  will  also  have  some  families  settled  on  the  land 
granted  to  the  officers,  but  what  number  is  not  known,  as  the  quantity 
of  land  that  is  to  be  granted  is  yet  uncertain,  but  will  give  us  a  year  or 
eighteen  months  to  settle." 

Lt.  Col.  Clayton  and  Capt.  Irvine  are  appointed  to  meet  the  officers  at 
Lebanon,  to  inform  them  of  the  above  terms,  and  also  to  acquaint  them 
that,  "  Every  officer  who  intends  to  be  concerned  with  us  is  to  pay  his 
proportion  into  their  hands,  or  come  down  to  Philadelphia  by  the  5th 
day  of  February  next,  or  forfeit  all  pretensions,  as  by  that  time  the  war- 
rant will  be  issued,  or  the  whole  affair  laid  aside  entirely. 

"  In  all  probability  many  of  the  officers  will  not  be  able  to  raise  the 
whole  sum  for  their  full  proportions,  therefore,  if  any  choose  to  take  a 
smaller  quantity,  viz.,  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  acres,  or  more,  if,  by 
the  time  above  mentioned  they  pay  into  the  Commissionprs  hands,  or 
come  down  to  the  office,  they  shall  have  their  full  proportion  of  advau- 
tages  arising  from  the  application  to  the  Proprietors. 

"  The  above  are  the  engagements  that  must  be  complied  with  by  the 
officers,  or  they  for  ever  forfeit  pretensions  to  any  preference." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  (late)  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  R  igimcnt, 
held  by  appointment,  at  Lebanon,  the  26th  day  of  January,  1769. 

Present,  Lieut.  Col.  Clayton,  Major  de  Haas,  Captain  Irvine,  Com- 
missioners, and  the  Captains  Kern,  Houssegger,  Bucher,  and  Hen- 
dricks. 

The  terms  on  which  his  Honor,  the  Governor,  proposes  to  make  a 
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grant  of  land  to  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kegiment,  who  served 
in  the  year  1764,  being  read,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  we  comply 
with  the  said  terms. 

But,  as  a  great  majority  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  are  absent,  and 
we  are  not  certain  that  they  have  received  timely  notice  of  this  meeting, 
and  consequently  may  not  be  prepared  to  pay  their  respective  quotas 
within  the  time  limited,  (especially  as  they  are  yet  unacquainted  with 
the  said  terms,)  we  do  therefore  agree  to  use  our  endeavours  to  have  the 
time  of  payment  prolonged  to  the  tenth  day  of  February  next,  that 
those  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  towards  the  expenses  attending 
the  prosecution  of  our  application,  may  not  be  deprived  of  their  share  of 
advantages  arising  therefrom. 

Likewise  agreed,  That  the  Commissioners  present  immediately  write 
to  all  concerned,  acquainting  them  with  the  terms  proposed,  as,  like- 
wise, the  day  to  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  have  the  time  of  payment 
prolonged,  within  which  time  they  must  pay  their  respective  quotas  or 
forever  forfeit  all  pretensions  to  any  preference  they  have,  or  might 
have  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  our  application. 

Letters  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  minute  were  wrote  and  signed 
by  the  Commissioners  and  Capts.  Hendricks  and  Bucher  undertook  to 
forward  the  letters  to  the  gentlemen  living  in  Lancaster  and  Cumber- 
land counties,  Capt.  Kern  to  forward  one  to  Lieut.  Hays  in  Northamp- 
ton county  and  Capto  Irvine  those  for  Lieut.  Nice  and  Ensign  Stiene. 
Lieut.  Hunsicker  not  being  in  the  Province,  Major  de  Haas  agreed  to 
give  notice  to  his  relations. 

Terms  on  which  a  quantity  of  land  is  granted  to  the  late  officers  of  tlie 
1st  and  2d  Battalions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  as  agreed  on, 
At  a  meeting  at  the  Governor's,  3d  February,  1769. 
Present,  the  Governor;  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Tilghman;  Auditor  Gene- 
ral, Mr.  Hockly ;  Receiver  General,  Mr.  Physick  ;  Surveyor  General, 
Mr.  Lukens. 

Ordered,  that  Col.  Francis  and  the  officers  of  the  first  and  second  Bat- 
Uilions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kegiment  be  allowed  to  take  up  twenty-four 
thousand  acres,  to  be  divided  amongst  them  in  distinct  surveys  on  the 
waters  of  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna,  to  be  seated  with  a  family, 
each  three  hundred  acres,  within  two  years  from  time  of  survey,  paying 
five  pounds  sterling  per  hundred  and  one  penny  per  acre.  The  land  to 
be  taken  as  near  as  may  be  together,  and  in  bodies  of  eight  thousand 
acres  at  least.  If  more  than  eight  thousand  acres  can  be  had  in  one 
place,  they  may  have  the  liberty  of  taking  it  and  laying  out  the  residue 
in  two  other  places,  if  it  can't  be  got  in  one.  The  whole  paid  for  be- 
fore patents  issue  for  any  part.  Surveys  to  be  made  and  returned  iu 
nme  months,  and  settlements  and  money  paid  in  fifteen  months  after 
returns  mad<3.  Interest,  and  quit  rent  to  commence  in  nine  months 
after  £¥»«*«•.  If  all  cannot  pay  for  their  parts  in  time,  patents  to 

above  to          ^ WlU  PaJ  the  Wh°le  m°ney'  Sti11  *eatinS  as 

N.  B.     The  above  is  copied  from  a  true  copy. 

FiSned>  JAMES  TILGHMAN,  Secretary. 
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Copy  of  the  Order  of  Survey. 

Col.  Francis,  Col.  Clayton,  Major  de  Haas,  Capt.  Irvine,  Capt.  Plun- 
kett,  Capt.  Hunter,  Capt.  Kern,  Capt.  Green,  Capt.  Houssegger,  Capt. 
Lerns,  Capt.  Hendricks,  Capt.  Brady,  Capt.  W.  Piper,  Capt.  Boucher, 
Lieut.  Steward,  Lieut.  Wiggoris,  Lieut.  Hajs,  Lieut.  Nice,  Lieut.  Hun- 
sicker,  Lieut.  Askey,  Lieut.  M'Callister,  Ensign  W.  Piper,  Ensign  Jlc- 
Meen,  Ensign  Morrow,  Ensign  Steine,  Ensign  Foster. 

The  above  officers  of  the  first  and  second  Battalion  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment,  and  who  served  under  Col.  Bouquet  in  1764  apply  for 
twenty-four  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  be  taken  up"  on  the  waters  of  the 
west  branch  of  the  river  Susquehanna,  in  not  less  than  eight  thousand 
acres  in  a  tract,  and  divided  amongst  them  and  seated  acording  to  their 
agreement  amongst  themselves,  and  the  concession  of  the  Proprietaries 
to  their  petition. 

Signed,  TURBUTT  FRANCIS. 

Granted  (except  that  Col.  Clayton  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  share) 
upon  the  terms  expressed  in  the  minutes  of  property  of  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, A.  D.  1769. 

Signed,  JOHN  PENN. 

To  William  Scull,  Deputy  Surveyor,  and  afterwards  to  William  Mac- 
lay.  You  are  to  survey  the  land  mentioned  in  this  application,  and 
make  returns  thereof  into  the  Surveyor  General's  office,  within  six 
months  from  the  above  date. 

Signed,  JNO.  LUKENS,  Surveyor  General. 

Friday,  February  9th,  1769.— Lieut.  Col.  T.  Francis  and  Capt.  J. 
Irvine  set  off  from  Philadelphia  to  meet  the  other  Commissioners,  &c., 
in  order  to  have  the  land  surveyed  agreeably  to  the  preceding  order. 
At  Harris's  Ferry  they  were  met  by  a  number  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
cerned in  the  said  grant,  several  of  whom  agreed  to  meet  the  Commis- 
sioners again  at  Fort  Augusta. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  late  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regiment  at 
Fort  Augusta: 

Present,  Lt,  Col.  Francis,  Major  de  Haas,  Capt.  Hunter,  Capt.  Irvine, 
Capt.  Plunkett,  Capt.  Brady,  Capt.  W.  Piper,  Lieut.  Askey  and  En- 
sign Foster. 

Whereas,  (by  the  terms  on  which  twenty-four  thousand  acres  of  land 
is  granted  to  us,  and  to  certain  others  of  our  associates,)  we  are  limited 
to  three  tracts,  we  do  therefore  unanimously  agree, 

That  one  of  the  said  three  tracts  shall  be  surveyed  on  the  west 
branch  of  Susquehanna  river,  adjoining  the  tract  called  Montiure's  Place, 
and  one  other  of  the  said  three  tracts  to  be  surveyed  in  Buffalo  Valley; 
each  tract  to  include  as  much  good  land  as  can  be  found  in  a  body. 

Camp  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  River  Susquehanna. 
Present,  the  gentlemen  above  named;  also,  Mr.  W.  McClay  and  Mr. 
W.  Scull,  Surveyors. 
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In  order  to  expedite  business,  it  is  agreed,  That  the  Captains  Plun- 
kett,  Brady,  W.  Piper,  and  Lieut.  Askey,  should  go  with  Mr.  McClay 
t)  Buffib  Valley  to  direct  that  survey  :  and  that  Capt.  Hunter  and 
Capt.  Irvine  have  the  direction  of  the  survey  in  the  Forks. 

The  above  two  tracts  were  surveyed,  without  opposition  from  any  of 
the  persons  claiming  by  virtue  of  their  pretended  improvements. 

On  the  return  of  the  gentlemen  to  Fort  Augusta,  a  meeting  was 
called,  at  which  all  the  officers  above  named  attended. 

It  being  debated  whether  we  should  take  our  third  tract  on  the  waters 
of  Chillisquaque  Creek,  &c.,  or  on  the  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  it  was,  by  a 
majority,  decided  for  taking  it  on  the  Bald  Eagle  Creek. 

A  doubt  then  arose,  whether  we  had  a  right  to  include  the  land  at  the 
mouth  of  said  Creek,  in  our  survey,  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allison  had  an 
order  for  1500  acres  of  land  at  that  place.  The  majority  agreed  that 
as  our  order  was  prior  to  the  Doctor's,  we  have  a  right. 

Capt.  Plunkett  then  reported,  That  he  had  discovered  1500  acres  of 
land  in  Buffalo  Valley,  which  he  thought  equal  in  value  to  the  same 
quantity  of  acres  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  and  proposed, 
that  provided  Mr.  Allison  would  withdraw  his  application  for  the  land 
he  now  claims,  and  lay  it  on  the  tract  discovered  by  him,  he  might  then 
take  his  choice  of  either  of  the  said  tracts  :  which  proposal  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  by  the  company,  and  Col.  Francis  engaged  that  Mr. 
Allison  would  comply  therewith. 

It  was  then  proposed  to  the  surveyors  present,  to  run  out  for  us,  as 
much  land  on  the  said  Creek,  as  would  (with  the  two  tracts  already 
surveyed,)  make  up  our  full  quantity  of  24,000  acres,  which  they  both 
declined,  as  the  said  Creek  was  not  in  either  of  their  districts;  but 
agreed  that  if  Mr.  Charles  Lukens,  (in  whose  district  it  lay)  should  not 
think  himself  authorized  to  survey  the  said  land,  (the  order  being  direct- 
ed to  them,)  that  then  they,  or  one  of  them  would  run  it  out  for  us. 

Capt.  Plunkett  was  appointed  to  write  to  Mr.  C.  Lukens  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  Capts.  Hunter,  Brady  and  W.  Piper  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  see  the  said  land  surveyed  in  the  most  advantageous  man- 
ner. 

N.  B.  The  stores  laid  in  for  the  use  of  the  company  on  this  occasion, 
were  provided  by  Col.  Francis,  Major  de  Haas  and  Doct.  Plunkett. 

N.  B.  The  rough  copy  of  minutes  being  lost  by  accident,  is  the  rea- 
son of  the  preceding  minutes  being  inserted  without  dates. 

Philadelphia,  April  4th,  1769. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  officers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Regiment : 

Present,  Lt.  Col.  Turbutt  Francis,  Capt.  J.  Irvine,  Major  J.  P.  de 
Haas,  Capt.  Plunkett. 

Agreed,  That  an  advertisement  be  published  in  the  public  newspa- 
pers, requesting  all  the  gentlemen  connected  with  us,  to  meet  at  Mr. 
John  Harris's,  in  Paxton  Township,  Lancaster  county,  on  Monday  the 
15th  day  of  May  next,  in  order  that  a  division  may  be  made  of  the 
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lands  granted  to  them  by  the  honorable  Proprietaries,  and  to  request 
them  to  be  punctual  in  their  attendance  that  the  expenses  attending  the 
surveys  and  other  charges  in  prosecuting  the  application  may  be  dis- 
charged. 

Capt.  Irvine  is  desired  to  have  the  said  advertisement  published  in 
the  Gazette,  Journal  and  Chronicle  as  soon  as  possible. 

Memorandum,  April,  1769. 

Whereas,  Marcus  Huling,  Jr.,  and  Cornelius  Atkinson,  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  others,  have  entered  a  caveat  (though  not  regularly,) 
against  the  officers'  survey  in  the  Forks,  and  this  day  being  appointed 
for  a  hearing  of  the  parties,  Col.  Francis,  Major  de  Haas,  Capt.  Irvine 
and  Capt.  Plunkett  attended  the  board  of  property,  held  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's : 

Present,  the  Governor;  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Tilghman;  Receiver 
General,  Mr.  Physick  ;  Surveyor  General,  Mr.  Lukens. 

Neither  Hulings  nor  Atkinson  attended  to  support  their  caveat. 

The  board  agreed,  That  a  letter  signed  by  his  honor  the  Governor, 
be  sent  to  the  petitioners,  informing  them,  that,  granting  the  subject 
matter  of  their  petition  to  be  true,  yet  that  nothing  therein  contained 
can  entitle  them  to  a  property  in  the  land  in  question,  or  invalidate  the 
officers'  right :  that  for  the  future  no  petitions  of  a  like  nature  \vill  be 
received  :  that  the  8th  day  of  May  next  is  appointed  for  the  determin- 
ation of  this  affair  :  that  unless  they  have  somewhat  farther  to  advance 
in  support  of  their  claim,  their  petition  will  be  rejected  :  and  forbidding 
them  in  the  mean  time  from  making  any  farther  improvements. 

A  letter  to  the  above  purport  was  accordingly  wrote,  and  forwarded 
to  Hulings,  &c.,  by  Doct.  Plunkett. 

At  a  meeting  at  James  Tilghman' s,  Esq.,  May  8th,  1779  : 

Present,  the  Governor;  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Tilghman  ;  Receiver  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Physick;  Surveyor  General,  Mr.  Lukens.  Col.  T.  Francis 
and  Capt.  J.  Irvine,  on  the  part  of  the  officers.  Marcus  Hulings,  Jr., 
for  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  Hulings  not  having  any  thing  farther  to  offer  in  support  of  the 
petition,  the  board  unanimously  agreed  to  reject  it,  and  they  did  reject 
it  accordingly. 

N.  B.  Not  having  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  property  on  this  affair, 
the  above  is  inserted  from  memory. 

Harris's  Ferry,  May  ~L6th,  1769. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  late  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment, held  by  appointment : 

Present,  Lieut.  Col.  Francis,  Capt.  S.  Hunter,  Capt.  W.  Plunkett, 
Major  J.  P.  de  Haas,  Capt.  J.  Irvine,  Commissioners;  and  the  Capts. 
Brady,  Hendricks,  W.  Piper,  Kern,  Houssegger  and  Bucher;  the 
Lieuts.  Stewart,  Wiggons,  Hays,  Nice,  Hunsicker  and  Askey ;  Ensigns 
W.  Piper,  McMeen  and  Foster. 
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Capt.  Irvine  proxy  for  Capt.  Lems  and  Ensign  Stiene ;  Capt.  Plun- 
kett  proxy  for  Lieut.  M'Callister. 

Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  since  their  appoint- 
ment, together  with  copies  of  all  the  letters  wrote  by  them  to  the  dif- 
ferent officers,  and  other  papers  relative  to  the  business  of  this  meeting 
were  laid  on  the  table  for  the  perusal  of  the  company. 

Captain  Samuel  Finley  applied  to  know  whether  he  was  not  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  land  granted  to  certain  of  the  late  officers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment,  as  he  had  subscribed  to  the  articles  of  agreement, 
at  Fort  Bedford,  in  the  year  1764. 

Col.  Francis  informed  the  company  that  Mr.  Finley  had  never  ad- 
vanced any  sum  whatever,  towards  defraying  the  expenses  attending  the 
prosecution  of  the  application,  notwithstanding  he  had  timely  and  re- 
peated notice,  that  if  he  neglected  or  refused  to  advance  his  quota  of 
money  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  August  then  next  ensuing,  he  would 
for  such  neglect  or  refusal  have  his  name  struck  off  the  list  of  officers, 
and  be  excluded  from  having  any  share  of  the  lands  that  might  be 
granted  to  the  said  officers  in  consequence  of  their  petition. 

Agreed  unanimously,  that  Capt.  Samuel  Finley  is  not  entitled  to  any 
share  of  the  land  lately  granted  to  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Regiment. 

Resolved,  nem.  con.,  that  the  late  grant  of  twenty-four  thousand 
acres  of  land,  was  nade  to  those  officers  of  the  late  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment whose  names  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  application  and  order 
of  survey,  and  to  them  only,  and  of  consequence  no  other  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  can  legally  claim  a  share  with  them  by  virtue  of  the 
said  grant. 

Whereas,  his  Honor  the  Governor  has  been  pleased  to  except  against 
Col.  Clayton's  having  any  share  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  present  Com- 
pany, &c.,  it  is  agreed  that  Col.  Francis  (Treasurer,)  shall  repay  to 
Col.  Clayton  the  sum  of  twenty-four  pounds,  (being  the  sum  by  him 
advanced  towards  a  common  stock  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1765,)  or 
such  part  of  the  said  sum  as  shall  appear  due  on  a  settlement. 

Messrs  M'Clay,  Scull  'and  Lukens  laid  before  the  Company  the 
dratts  of  their  respective  surveys. 

Mr.  M'Clay  reported  that  the  tract  surveyed  by  him  in  the  *"""' 

Limestone  or  Buffalo  Valley,  contained     .  8  000 

Mr  Scull  reported,  that  the  tract  on  the  Forks  surveyed  by 

mm,  contained        .         .         .         .  /  6096 

Makes      ...  14  096 

The  tract  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek  should  contain      .  9^904 

Tomake 24,000 

ind^crefj  "?  ^ukens' .su™y,  it  was  found  to  be  several  thou- 

deputv tomak,  rntl%qfiantlt^  butMr'  L^ens  promised  to  send  a 
deputy  to  make  up  the  deficiency  as  soon  as  possible^. 
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Each  officer's  share  of  the  abovementioned  land,  (allowing  we  got 
24,000  acres  in  the  whole,)  will  be  as  follows  : 

Acres. 

1  Lieutenant-Colonel  .         2775 

1  Major  .         .  .         1734 

11  Captains      .         .  .  12,722  =  1156*  each  captain. 

7  Lieutenants  .  .         4453  =  63  6|  each  lieutenant. 

5  Ensigns       .         .  .         2313  =  462.3  each  ensign. 

25  shares.  23,997 

Lost,  not  minding  fractions  3 

24,000 

The  officers  present  agreed  unanimously,  that  Mr.  Charles  Lukens  be 
directed  to  lay  off  1500  acres  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bald  Eagle 
Creek,  for  and  on  account  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allison,  (agreeably  to  his 
location  by  order  of  survey;)  and  that  we  will  not  dispute  his,  the  said 
Dr.  Allison's  property  in  said  tract,  even  though  he  should  not  be  able 
to  procure  for  us  the  1500  acres  of  land  in  Buffalo  Valley;  but  if  he 
should  succeed  in  his  application  for  the  said  tract,  and  like  it  better 
than  the  one  at  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  that  then  we  will  exchange  it  with 
him  on  equal  terms,  if  desired. 

That  Lieut.  Col.  T.  Francis  be  allowed  to  have  his  share  (that  is 
2775  acres,)  surveyed  to  him  in  one  tract,  adjoining  the  tract  he  pur- 
chased from  Montour,  on  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna  river. 

That  the  residue  of  the  24000  acres  shall  be  divided  among  the  rest 
of  the  associates  as  follows  : 

Acres. 

C  The  land  remaining  in   the  Forks  after 

1st  lottery  to  contain  <      Col.  Francis's  proportion  is  laid  off     .    3,321 
(  The  tract  in  Buffalo  Valley  .        .    8,000 


lin  < 


Making  .         .  11,321 

The  land  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek;  which, 
2d  lottery  to  contain  •?      when  the  survey  is  completed,  should 

be  .   9,904 

Each  and  every  officer  concerned  with  us  (Col.  Francis  excepted,) 
shall  have  one  ticket  in  each  of  the  above  lotteries ;  which  tickets  shall 
entitle  them  to  the  following  proportions  of  land  : 

Is*  Lottery.  2d  Lottery. 

Acres.  Acres.  Total. 

Major          .         .925  .  .    .809  .  .  1,734 

Captains,  each      .     616£  .  .540  .  .  1,156£ 

Lieutenants,  each      339|.  .  .297  .  .  636*. 

Ensigns,  each       .     246|  .     216  .  462-f- 

[N.B.  The  above  calculations  are  made  on  a  supposition  that  we 
shall  get  our  full  complement  of  24,000  acres:  it  is  therefore  agreed, 
that  in  case  there  should  be  any  deficiency,  that  then  each  and  every 
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bracer's  share,  (without  exception)  shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  his 
rank  and  the  number  of  acres  so  deficient.] 

The  person  whose  chance  it  shall  be  to  draw  No.  1,  in  the  first 
lottery,  shall  have  his  proportion  of  the  11,321  acres  laid  off  next  and 
adjoining  to  the  upper  side  of  Col.  Francis's  division ;  No.  2,  in  like 
manner,  shall  be  laid  off  adjoining  No.  1 ;  and  so  on,  until  all  the  land 
in  the  Forks  is  taken  up ;  and  the  succeeding  numbers  to  be  laid  off  in 
Buffalo  Valley,  beginning  back  of  a  limestone  ridge  at  the  place  marked 
in  Mr.  M'Clay's  draft  of  said  tract;  the  other  divisions  to  succeed  in 
their  numerical  order,  according  to  the  verbal  directions  given  to  Mr. 
M'Clay. 

But  if,  on  laying  out  the  different  proportions  in  the  Forks,  it  should 
so  happen  that  a  captain  ought  to  have  the  upper  end  of  said  tract,  and 
there  be  only  a  lieutenant's  proportion  remaining,  that  then  the  lieu- 
tenant who  should  draw  the  next  lowest  number  after  the  said  captain, 
shall  take  the  land  so  remaining  for  his  share  in  that  division,  and  the 
captain's  lot  shall  be  removed  to  the  place  of  beginning  in  Buffalo 
Valley.  In  like  manner,  if  there  should  not  be  sufficient  for  a  lieu- 
tenant, the  ensign  who  draws  the  next  lowest  number  shall  take  it  for 
his  share,  and  the  lieutenant's  lot  be  removed  to  Buffalo  Valley.  But 
should  the  quantity  remaining  be  a  few  acres  over,  or  under  either  of 
the  said  shares,  we  do  agree,  that  in  the  former  case,  the  overplus  shall 
be  divided  among  the  gentlemen  whose  lots  may  fall  in  the  Forks ;  and 
in  the  latter  case,  the  deficiency  shall  be  made  up  by  the  said  gentle- 
men out  of  their  respective  shares. 

In  the  second  lottery  the  person  who  draws  No.  1,  shall  have  his  pro- 
portion laid  off  next  and  adjoining  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allison's  land  on  the 
Bald  Eagle  Creek ;  No.  2  to  join  No.  1  on  the  upper  side ;  No.  3  to 
join  No.  2,  and  so  on,  still  proceeding  up  the  Creek  until  the  whole  is 
completed. 

Before  the  drawing  of  either  of  the  lotteries  commenced,  Col.  Francis 
produced  a  letter  from  James  Tilghman,  Esq.,  directed  to  the  Com- 
missioners, which  was  read  to  the  Company,  in  substance  as  follows,  viz  : 

"  That  the  Governor  had  been  informed  that  Ensign  Morrow  was 
one  of  those  notorious  offenders  who  rescued  Stump  and  Ironcutter  out 
of  Carlisle  jail,  and  consequently  was  by  no  means  a  proper  person  to 
receive  favors  fr">m  a  Government,  after  attempting  to  bring  its  laws 
into  contempt.  That  the  Governor  was  then  out  of  town,  but  that  he 
(Mr.  Tilghman)  knew  his  sentiments  so  well  in  this  case,  that  he  was 
sure  the  Governor  would  not  consent  to  the  said  Morrow's  having  any 
share  in  the  land  granted  to  the  officers,  until  he  had  first  submitted  .0 
a  trial,  and  cleared  himself  from  the  atrocious  crime  laid  to  his  chnrge ; 
and  advising  that  if  any  land  was  allotted  to  him  (the  said  Morrow,)  it 
might  be  done  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  the  final  determination 
thereof  to  his  Honor  the  Governor." 

Agreed  unanimously,  That  Ensign  James  Morrow  shall  nut  be 
allowed  to  have  any  share  of  the  land  in  question,  until  the  Governor's 
consent  be  first  obtained ;  our  intention  in  granting  Mr.  Morrow  a 
chance  in  each  lottery  being  solely  with  a  view  to  prevent  disputes 
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hereafter,  in  case  he  should  clear  himself  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge ;  in  the  mean  time  his  property  in  the  land  is  to  remain  in 
suspense. 

The  surveyors  are  desired  to  take  notice  of  the  above  agreement,  and 
regulate  their  returns  accordingly. 

The  business  previous  to  drawing  the  lotteries  being  finished,  the 
tickets  were  prepared,  and  the  lotteries  drawn  separately,  as  follows,  viz : 

First  Lottery. 

Lots  on  the  West  Branch  of  Susquehanna  River. — No.  1,  Ensign 
Stiene;  2,  Capt.  Hunter;  3,  Capt.  Housegger;  4,  Lieut.  Hunsicker; 
5,  Capt.  \V.  Piper;  6,  Lieut.  Hayes;  7,  Lieut.  Nice. 

Lots  on  Buffalo  Valley. — No.  8,  Major  de  Haas;  9,  Capt.  Lems; 
10,  Capt.  Hendricks;  11*  Capt,  Plunkett;  12,  Capt.  Brady. 

Lot  on  the  West  Branch  of  Susquehanna  River. — No.  13,  Ensign 
Morrow. 

Lots  on  Buffalo  Valley.— No.  14,  Capt.  Kern;  15,  Lieut.  Wiggons; 
16,  Ensign  W.  Piper;  17,  Capt,  Bucher;  18,  Capt. Green  ;  19,  Ensign 
Foster;  20,  Ensign  M'Meen ;  21,  Lieut.  Askey;  22,  Capt.  Irvine; 
23,  Lieut.  Stewart;  24,  Lieut.  M'Callister. 

Second  Lottery. 

Lots  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek. — No.  1,  Ensign  M'Meen;  2,  Lieut.  Hun- 
sicker  ;  3,  Capt.  Irvine ;  4,  Capt.  Green ;  5,  Capt.  Brady ;  6,  Ensign 
Morrow;  7,  Capt.  Plunkett;  8,  Capt.  Hendricks;  9,  Major  de  Haas; 
10,  Lieut.  Hayes;  11,  Lieut.  Wiggons  ;  12,  Capt.  W.  Piper;  13, 
Capt.  Bucher ;  14,  Capt.  Housegger;  15,  Capt.  Hunter;  16,  Ensign 
Foster;  17,  Lieut.  Nice  ;  18,  Lieut.  Stewart;  19,  Ensign  Stiene ;  20, 
Lieut.  Askey  ;  21,  Lieut.  M'Callister;  22,  Ensign  W.  Piper;  23,  Capt. 
Lams;  24,  Capt.  Kerns. 

On  casting  up  the  first  seven  lots,  it  appears  that  there  is  not  quite 
an  ensign's  proportion  remaining :  Major  de  Haas,  who  drew  the  8th 
number,  is  therefore  to  have  his  share  laid  off  in  Buffalo  Valley ;  and 
Ensign  Morrow,  being  the  first  ensign  who  drew  the  lowest  number 
after  the  major,  his  lot  is  to  be  in  the  Forks,  and  the  deficiency  to  be 
made  up  as  before  agreed  on. 

The  surveyors  are  directed  to  divide  the  land  agreeably  to  the  above, 
allowing  to  each  officer  his  proportion,  agreeably  to  the  preceding  cal- 
culation. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  appointed  to  attend  and  see  the  division 
lines  run  out,  viz  : 

Capt.  Hunter,          ~\ 

Capt.  Housegger,     vTo  attend  in  the  Forks. 

Lieut.  Hayes,  J 

Capt.  Plunkett,         I        u         „     Buffalo  Valley. 
Capt,  Brady,  ) 

Lieut.  Wiggons,      1         „         §l     Bald  E    le 
Lieut.  Askey,  ( 
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On  examining  the  accounts  exhibited  by  the  Treasurer,  Col.  Francis, 
it  appears  that  there  is  a  considerable  balance  due  from  the  company  t( 
him  :  it  is  therefore  agreed,  . 

That  each  and  every  of  the  associates,  to  whom  the  late  grant  is  made, 
who  have  not  already  advanced  their  full  subscription  money,  shall  pay 
to  Col  T   Francis,  or  order,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money,   as,  with  the 
money  already  advanced  by  them,   will  make  up  the  full  sum  by  them 
subscribed  to  the  articles  of  agreement  at  Fort  Bedford  in  the  year  1 ,  & 
that  is,  each  and  every  Captain  so  deficient  shall   pay  the  sum  of  eight 
pounds  each,  and  every  Lieutenant  the  sum  of  four  pound  ten  shilli 
each   and  every  Ensign   the  sum  of  three  pound   four  shillings, 
final  settlement  of  the  accounts  to  be  referred  to  a  future  meeting.    The 
time  and  place  for  holding  said  meeting  to  be  notified  to  the  associates 
by  the  Commissioners. 

Philadelphia,  September  23d,  1769. 

Ensign  Augustus  Stiene  paid  to  Capt.  J.  Irvine  the  sum  of  three 
pound  four  shilling?,  being  the  balance  in  full  of  his  subscription  money. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  late  officers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  held  at  J.  F.  Davenport's,  January  llth, 

1771: 
Present,  Lieut.  Qpl.  T.  Francis,  and  the  Capts.  W.  Plunkett  and  J. 

Irvine. 

Agreed,  that  an  advertisement  be  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette and  Journal,  appointing  Monday,  the  4th  day  of  March  next,  for 
a  general  meeting  of  our  associates,  to  be  held  at  this  house. 

Mr.  Irvine  is  desired  to  prepare  the  said  advertisement,  and  have  it 
published  in  said  papers  as  soon  as  possible. 

Monday,  March  -ith,  1771. — At  a  meeting  of  the  late  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  held  at  J.  F.  Davenport's  by  appointment : 

Present,  Lieut.  Col.  Turbutt  Francis,  the  Capts.  Samuel  Hunter,  J. 
Irvine,  William  Plunkett,  Commissioners,  and  Capt.  Timothy  Green. 

From  the  excessive  badness  of  the  roads  at  this  time,  a  general  meet- 
ing of  our  associates  c;innot  be  expected;  therefore, 

Agreed  to  wait  on  Mr.  Physick,  the  Receiver  General,  to  know  wheth- 
er he  would  receive  our  respective  proportions  of  monpy  for  the  lands 
granted  to  us,  &c.,  by  the  Honorable  Proprietaries,  together  with  the 
money  of  such  other  officers  as  may  yet  attend  this  meeting,  in  order 
to  our  obtaining  patents  for  our  respective  allotments. 

Waited  upon  him  accordingly. 

Mr.  Physick  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  collect  the  senti- 
ments of  the  board  of  property  Toefore  he  gave  us  a  final  answer. 

Adjourned  until  5  o'clock  P.  M.  to-morrow. 

Tuesday,  March  bth,  1771,  5  o'clock,  P.  M.— The  officers  met  pursu- 
ant to  adjournment: 

Present,  Lt.  Col.  Francis,  Capts.  Hunter,  Irvine  and  Plunkett,  Com- 
missioners, and  the  Capts.  Kern,  Hendricks  and  Green,  and  the  Lieuts, 
Nice  and  M'Callister. 
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Being  informed  that  the  board  of  property  are  to  meet  to-morrow, 
Col.  Francis  agrees 'to  acquaint  the  officers  of  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting  if  their  attendance  is  required  by  the  board.  Adjourned. 

Thursday,  March  1th,  1771,  6  o'clock,  P.  M. — At  a  meeting  held  at 
Mr.  John  Little's : 

Present,  Lt.  Col.  Francis,  Capts.  Hunter,  Irvine  and  Plunkett,  Com- 
missioners, and  the  Capts.  Kern,  Green  and  Hendricks.  and  Lieut. 
M'Callister. 

Col.  Francis  reported,  that  Mr.  Secretary  Tilghman  had  informed 
him  that  the  board  of  property  adhered  to  their  resolution,  not  to  grant 
patents  for  any  part  of  the  officers'  land  until  the  whole  is  paid  for. 

Mr.  Charles  Lukens  attended,  and  informed  the  company  that  there 
is  a  deficiency  in  the  tract  surveyed  by  him  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek ;  that 
as  his  returns  are  not  ready  he  cannot  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  so 
deficient  before  5  o'clock  to-morrow,  at  which  time  he  will  attend  with, 
the  draughts  of  the  land  and  certify  what  number  of  acres  there  is  in 
the  whole  tract. 

Capt.  Hendricks  and  Lieut.  M'Callister  are  appointed  to  inquire  at 
the  Surveyor  General's  office,  what  persons  claim  the  lands  adjoining  to 
and  above  the  officers'  survey,  and  whether  their  returns  are  already 
made  by  the  Deputy  Surveyor.  Then  adjourned. 

Saturday ,  March  9th,  1771. — At  a  meeting  held  at  Little's  : 

Present,  Lieut.  Col.  Francis,  and  the  Captains  Hunter,  Irvine,  Plun- 
kett, Kern,  Green  and  Hendricks,  and  Lieut.  M'Callister. 

Lieut.  M'Callister  reported,  that  he  had  been  at  the  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral's office  and  found  that  the  Deputy  Surveyor  had  made  returns  into 
that  office  for  the  lands  above  the  officers'  survey,  and  that  the  tract 
immediately  adjoining  was  claimed  by  Samuel  Wallis. 

Capt.  Green  produced  a  paper  signed  by  Charles  Lukens,  certifying 
that  the  whole  tract  surveyed  by  him  for  the  officers  on  Bald  Eagle 
Creek,  contained  only  8380  acres  :  which  is  1524  acres  short  of  the 
quantity  he  ought  to  have  survej^ed. 

Mr.  C.  Lukens  has  divided  the  said  tract  into  20  shares  ending  with 
Lieut.  Askey,  so  that  4  shares  are  wanting,  viz  :  Lieut.  M'Callister' s, 
Ensign  Piper's,  Capt.  Lena's  and  Capt.  Kern's. 

Col.  Francis  then  reported,  that  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Tilghman  that  the  Governor  adhered  to  his  resolution,  not  to  admit  En- 
sign Morrow  to  have  any  share  whatever  of  the  lands  granted  to  the 
officers ;  so  that  his  allotments  on  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna 
Ptivcr  and  Bald  Eagle  Creek  might  be  applied  towards  making  up  the 
deficiency. 

Col.  Francis  likewise  informed  the  company,  that  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt  that  a  grant  might  be  obtained  for  that  tract  of  land  in  Buffalo 
Valley,  (vide  page  14  MS.)  formerly  intended  to  be  located  by  Capt. 
Plunkett  and  since  surveyed  for  the  honorable  Proprietaries, whicti 
tract,  as  appears  by  Mr.  McClay's  draft,  contains  eleven  hundred  and 
five  acres. 
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Agreed  unanimously,  that  Ensign  William  Piper  shall  have  the  lot 
No.  6  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  that  being  the  number  drew  for  Ensign 
Morrow  :  that  the  eleven  hundred  and  five  acre  tract  in  Buffalo  Val- 
ley and  the  tract  in  Forks  drew  for  Morrow,  reckoned  at  240  acres, 
shall  be  promptly  divided  between  the  three  officers  yet  deficient,  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  agree  among  themselves. 

Col.  Francis,  proxy  for  Capt.  Lems,  Capt.  Kern  and  Lieut.  M'Cal- 
lister,  then  agreed  to  divide  the  said  tracts  by  lot,  as  follows,  viz  :  if 
either  of  the  Captains  should  draw  the  lot  in  the  Forks,  the  remainder 
of  his  proportion  should  be  laid  off  in  Buffalo  Valley;  but,  should  it 
fall  to  Mr.  M'Callister's  share,  then  they  (the  two  Captains)  should  pay 
him  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  per  acre  for  each  acre  wanting  to  make 
up  his  full  proportion,  and  the  tract  in  Buffalo  Valley  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Captains. 

On  drawing  the  lots,  the  tract  in  the  Forks  fell  to  Captain  Kern, 
reckoned  240  acres. 

Capt.  Kern  is  then  to  have  in  Buffalo  Valley,  2871   " 

Col.  Francis  for  Capt.  Lems,  in      do.       do.  527  £  " 

Lieut.  M'Callister  to  have  in  do.       do.  290     '• 

The  gentlemen  concerned  having  agreed  among  themselves  about  the 
division  of  the  tract  in  Buffalo  Valley,  gave  Mr-  McClay,  who  was 
present,  the  necessary  instructions  in  what  part  of  said  tract  to  lay  off 
their  respective  prop<Jr tions  agreeably  to  the  above  calculations. 

The  officers  present  finding  there  was  no  likelihood  of  being  joined 
by  any  more  of  their  associates  at  present,  and  that  no  business  could 
be  done  without  a  more  general  meeting,  concluded  to  return  home, 
having  first  requested  that  the  Commissioners  who  reside  in  town 
would  give  them  timely  notice  when  their  attendance  here  will  be  again 
necessary. 

March  — ,  1771. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  J.  F.  Davenport's :  present,  Lieut.  Col. 
Francis,  Capt.  Plunkett  and  Capt.  Irvine, 

Agreed,  That  the  following  advertisement  be  published  in  the 
Gazette  and  Journal,  as  soon  as  possible  : 

Whereas,  several  of  the  late  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiment 
did  not  attend  at  a  meeting  appointed  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  the 
4th  of  this  instant,  for  obtaining  patents  for  certain  tracts  of  land 
granted  them  by  the  honorable  Proprietors,  those  who  did  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  business  unfinished,  with  considerable  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment, wholly  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  others ; 

These  are  therefore  to  apprise  all  concerned,  that  they  are  once  more 
desired  to  attend  at  J.  F.  Davenport's,  in  Third  street,  Philadelphia, 
on  Monday  the  3d  day  of  June  next,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  in 
order  to  pay  for  their  respective  allotments,  that  being  the  day  last 
agreed  on  for  the  final  settlement. 

Should  any  one  be  so  forgetful  of  his  own  interest  as  to  neglect  this 
notice,  he  may  assure  himself  that  his  name  will  be  struck  out  of  the 
list,  and  the  land  be  divided  among  those  who  shall  advance  the  whole 
money,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  grant. 
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N.B.  Those  genHemcQ  who  cannot  attend  at  this  meeting,  may  ap- 
point agents  to  act  for  them. 

(Signed)  T.  F.,  W.  P.,  J.  I. 

Mr.  Irvine  is  desired  to  get  the  said  advertisement  published  accord- 
ingly- 

Memorandum. — A  number  of  the  officers  met,  pursuant  to  the  fore- 
going advertisement ;  but  as  several  were  absent,  and  the  Board  of 
Property  strictly  adhered  to  their  resolution  of  not  granting  patents  for 
any  part  of  the  land,  until  the  whole  is  paid  for,  this  meeting  was  ren- 
dered as  ineffectual  as  the  former  ;  the  gentlemen  present  being  desirous 
to  give  the  absentees  one  chunce  more  of  attending,  in  order  to  secure 
their  dividends,  it  was  therefore  concluded  to  postpone  the  affair  to  a 
future  meeting. 

Copy  of  the  Advertisement  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  and  Journal, 
as  agreed  on  by  Col.  Francis  and  Capt.  Irvine,  for  calling  a  General  Meeting 
of  those  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiment  who  are  connected  with  them  in 
the  Proprietary's  grant  of  lands  on  the  West  branch  of  Susquehanna,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  bring  that  affair  to  a  final  settlement. 

The  officers  who  served  in  the  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  in  the  year 
1764,  and  who  have  any  claim  to  the  lands  granted  by  the  honorable 
Proprietors  to  them,  are  desired  to  meet  at  Mr.  John  Little's  on  Monday 
the  9th  day  of  November,  1772,  in  order  to  take  out  their  patents  and 
settle  their  accounts.  All  those  officers  who  do  not  attend  by  themselves 
or  attorneys,  will  be  looked  upon  as  delinquents,  and  may  expect  their 
names  to  be  struck  off  the  list,  and  their  shares  granted  to  those  who 
do  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  grant. 

.     (Signed)  T.  FRANCIS, 

J.  IRVINE. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  — ,  1772. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  Sth,  1772. 

Several  of  the  late  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regiment  arrived  in 
town,  agreeably  to  the  notice  given  in  the  foregoing  advertisement;  but 
there  not  being  a  sufficient  number  to  do  business,  no  meeting  was 
held. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  10$,  4  o'clocJc,  P.  M. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Mr.  Little's  :  present,  Lieut.  Col.  Francis, 
Major  J.  P.  de  Haas,  the  Captains  S.  Hunter,  W.  Plunkett,  J.  Irvine, 
T.  Green,  W.  Piper  and  J.  Kern ;  the  lieutenants  T.  Wiggons  and 
C.  Steward  ;  and  Ensign  M'Meen.  Also, 

Col.  Francis,          Proxy  for  Capt.  Lems  and  Capt.  Hendricks. 
Major  de  Haas  "          Capt.  Bucher  and  Ensign  Foster. 

Thos.  Willing  Esq.      "          Capt..  Housegger. 
Capt.  Plunket  and  |    „  Capt.  Brady. 

Reuben  Hams,        j 

John  Hayes,  Lieut.  Hayes. 

Capt.  Kern,  "          Li  -ut.  Nice. 

10* 
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Rev.  John  Hoge,  Proxy  for  Lieut,  Hunsicker. 
John  Clark,  "          Lieut.  Askey. 

Samuel  M'Clay,  "          Lieut.  M'Callister. 

Reuben  Haines,  "          Ensign  Stiene. 

Ensign  William  Piper  is  the  only  gentleman  for  whom  no  proxy 
appears. 

The  accounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Association,  were  produced  and  laid  on  the  table  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  concerned.  Several  who  were  in  arrears  paid  off 
their  respective  balances  to  Capt.  Hunter,  who  was  appointed  to  receive 
the  same. 

Then  adjourned  till  to-morrow  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

N.B.  Col.  Francis,  Tbomas'Willing,  Esq.  and  Reuben  Haines,  though 
not  actually  present  at  the  above  meeting,  yet  being  in  town  and  ready 
to  advance  their  respective  quotas,  their  names  were  therefore  inserted. 

Wednesday,  JVov.  llth,  10  o'clock,  A.  M. — At  a  meeting  held  by  ad- 
journment at  Mr.  John  Little's:  present,  the  same  gentlemen  as 
yesterday. 

Proceeded  in  the  settlement  of  the  company  accounts.  Being  in- 
formed that  caveats  were  entered  against  some  part  of  the  land  surveyed 
to  us,  Major  de  Haas,  'Capt.  Hunter  and  Capt.  Irvine,  waited  upon  Mr. 
Secretary  Tilghman,  to  know  whether  any  caveats  were  entered  or  not; 
and  were  informed,  rlfat  Mr.  Lukens  (the  Surveyor-general)  had  entered 
one  against  our  survey  in  Buffalo  Valley,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  John 
Little;  that  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Allison  and  Ewing  had  each  a  claim  in 
the  same  survey ;  that  they  had  not  entered  caveats,  but  were  promised 
by  the  proprietary  agents  that  they  should  have  a  hearing  before  we 
obtained  patents. 

As  a  Board  of  Property  cannot  be  held  at  present,  to  decide  on  the 
above  claims,  (the  Go\ernor  being  out  of  town,  and  Mr.  Lukens  a  party,) 
Mr.  Tilghman  assured  us  he  would  talk  with  the  gentlemen,  and  do  all 
in  his  power  to  remove  the  obstructions  they  had  laid  in  our  way. 
Adjourned. 

Thursday,  Nov.  12,  10  o'clock,  A.  M. — At  a  meeting  held  by  ad- 
journment, at  Mr.  John  Little's :  present,  the  gentlemen  beforemen- 
tioned. 

Proceeded  to  the  settlement  of  the  accounts. 

Capt.  Green  aud  Lieut.  Wiggous  were  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
Surveyor  General,  to  know  whether  he  hath  Mr.  Charles  Lukens's 
account  against  the  officers,  for  their  survey  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek ;  if 
he  hath,  to  acquaint  him  we  are  ready  to  pay  our  respective  quotas ; 
and  to  request  he  would  come  with  or  send  the  account  to  us  at  Mr. 
Little's,  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Lewis  Weiss  appeared  as  attorney  for  George  Nagle,  of  Reading, 
who,  it  appears,  has  an  assignment  of  Ensign  M'Meen's  tract  of  land  in 
Buffalo  Valley,  and  being  properly  authorised,  was  admitted  as  Mr. 
JNagle  s  proxy  for  said  tract. 

Capt.  Kern  and  John  Hayes  intending  to  leave  town,  the  former 
appointed  Lewis  Weiss,  and  the  latter  W.  Oliphant,  as  his  proxy. 
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The  Surveyor-General  attended  with  Mr.  Charles  Lukens'  account,  as 
desired,  but  as  he  refused  to  accept  of  each  officer's  dividend  separately, 
Major  de  Haas  was  appointed  to  collect  the  same. 

Mr.  Tilghman  informed  the  Company  that  a  meeting  would  be  held 
at  Mr.  Physick's  (the  Receiver-General)  to-morrow  morning  at 
11  o'clock,  and  that  Messrs.  Allison  and  Ewing  had  notice  to  attend. 

Major  de  Haas  and  the  Captains  Hunter,  Plunkett  and  Irvine,  were 
appointed  to  attend  the  above  meeting. 
Adjourned  till  to-morrow,  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Friday,  Nov.  13,  3  o'clock,  P.  M. — At  a  meeting  held  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  at  Mr.  John  Little's :  present,  the  gentlemen  cs  usual, 

Capt.  Plunkett  reported,  That  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  attend  at 
Mr.  Physick's,  did  attend  accordingly  ;  Messrs.  Allison  and  Ewing  also 
present.  That  Mr.  Tilghman  informed  them,  that  the  design  of  the 
present  meeting  was  only  to  bring  the  parties  together  to  talk  over  the 
matter  in  dispute  in  an  amicable  manner,  they  not  intending  to  deter- 
mine on  the  merits  of  the  cause  as  a  Board,  there  being  only  two  of 
the  members  present. 

That  Mr.  Allison  and  Mr.  Ewing  then  explained  the  nature  of  their 
respective  claims,  viz :  that  in  the  year  —  Colonel  J.  Armstrong  made 
each  of  them  a  present  of  a  location  of  300  acres  of  land,  situate  near 
John  Penn's  Creek,  twelve  miles  southward  of  Fort  Augusta,  and  to 
include  a  spring  called  Snake  spring ;  that  they  entered  the  locations 
in  the  Secretary's  office,  but  acknowledged  they  had  never  had  them 
surveyed,  alleging  in  excuse  that  the  land  lay  so  near  the  purchase  line, 
they  were  afraid  it  might  give  umbrage  to  the  Indians,  if  they  had  run 
it  out.  They  further  said  that  the  land  was  actually  within  the  old 
purchase,  and  that  we  had  included  it  in  our  general  survey,  insisting 
that  the  place  now  called  Cedar  spring  was  the  same  to  which  Colonel 
Armstrong  had  given  the  name  of  the  Snake  spring  ;  in  support  of 
which,  Mr.  Ewing  read  a  paper,  said  to  be  a  copy  of  a  deposition  made 
by  George  Gabriel,  who  was  with  Colonel  Armstrong  when  the  name 
was  given. 

In  answer,  we  told  them  that  the  lands  we  claimed  were  always 
deemed  to  be  beyond  the  old  purchase ;  that  their  location  was  extremely 
vague,  being  for  land  near  John  Penn's  Cre^k,  twelve  miles  southward 
of  Fort  Augusta,  which  did  not  affect  our  claim  in  the  least.  As  to 
Gabriel's  deposition,  it  is  but  an  ex  parte  testimony ;  the  man  is  since 
dead,  but  is  well  known  to  have  been  of  an  infamous  character;  that 
Colonel  Armstrong,  the  gentleman  who  gave  the  locations,  is  still  living, 
and  has  declared  he  cannot  fix  on  the  spot;  that  it  was  publicly  known, 
before  any  survey  was  made  for  the  officers,  that  they  intended  to  lay 
out  land  in  Buffalo  Valley,  notwithstanding  which  they  never  bad  any 
intimation  of  claims  prior  to  the  new  purchase;  whereas,  if  they  had, 
they  could  have  avoided  them,  or  taken  in  land  sufficient  to  have  satis- 
fied them  all,  and  they  had  no  reason  to  think  we  would  not  have  done 
so,  as  we  gave  a  convincing  proof  of  our  dislike  to  contention  in  waving 
our  claim  to  the  land  at  the  mouth  of  Bald  Eagle  Creek.  Therefore 
we  think  we  have  an  absolute  right  to  hold  what  has  been  granted  to  us. 
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After  a  great  deal  more  was  said,  one  of  them  proposed  to  withdraw 
their  respective  claims  on  the  following  conditions,  viz:  That  the  officers 
engage  to  furnish  each  of  them  with  a  location ;  if  near  the  river  they 
will  accept  of  500  acres  each;  if  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  they  will 
expect  1000  acres  each. 

The  officers  took  the  above  reports  into  consideration,  and  agreed  to 
leave  all  the  matters  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Property. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

Saturday,  Nor.  14,  10  o'clock,  A.  M. — At  a  meeting  held  pursuant  to 
adjourn ment,  at  Mr.  John  Little's :  present,  the  same  gentlemen  as 
yesterday  ;  Capt.  John  Hunter  reported,  that  he  had  paid  to  Mr.  John 
Lukcns,  Surveyor-General,  sixty-three  pounds  eleven  shillings,  for  the 
use  of  his  son,  Charles  Lukens,  being  the  balance  in  full  for  the  officers' 
survey  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek  ;  Ensign  William  Piper's  lot  only  excepted, 
for  which  he,  the  said  Piper,  is  to  pay  the  sum  of  four  pounds. 

The  accounts  being  finally  settled,  and  the  respective  balances  paid 
off,  the  gentlemen  agreed  to  separate,  having  first  requested  that  Col. 
Francis  and  Ca.pt.  Irvine  should  bring  the  affair  to  a  hearing  before  the 
Board  of  Property,  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  List  of  the  Persons  to  be  applied  to  for  the  Patent  Money,  when  the  disputes 
are  settled  by  the  Board  of  Property,  viz : 

For  the  Money  due  from, 

Lieut.  Col.  T.  Francis,  Capt.  Lems,  Capt. 
Hendricks  (these  two  shares  sold  to  Col. 
Francis.) 

Major  de  Haas,  Capt.  Bucher,  sold  both 
tracts  to  the  Major;  Capt.  W.  Piper, 
sold  Bald  Eagle  tract  to  the  Major; 
Ensign  Foster,  sold  both  tracts  to  the 
Major. 

.  Capt.  Irvine,  Capt.  Hunter,  Capt.  Green, 
Lieut.  Wiggous,  Capt.  Plunket,  Capt. 
Brady's  Buffalo  tract  sold  to  Capt.  Plun- 
kett,  Capt.  Brady's  Bald  Eagle  tract. 
.  Capt.  Kern,  Lieut.  Nice,  both  shares  sold 
to  Capt.  Kern;  Ensign  M'Meen's  Buf- 
fulo  tract,  sold  to  Geo.  Nagle ;  Ensign 
M'Meen's  Bald  Eagle  tract. 

Capt.  Housegger,  both  shares  sold  to  T. 
Willing. 

Lieut.  Steward;  Lieut.  Hunsicker,  both 
shares  sold  to  Rev.  John  Hoge. 

Lieut.  Hayes. 

Lieut.  Askey,  part  sold  to  John  Clarke. 

Lieut.  M'Callister,  both  shares  sold  to  Sa- 
muel M'Clay;  Ensign  Stiene,  both  shares 
sold  to  R.  Haines. 


To  Lieut.  Col.  T.  Francis 
"  liar  man  &  Neave 

"  Captain  J.  Irvine 
'•  Lieut.  Weiss  .'  . 

"  Thos.  Willing,  Esq. 
"  William  Graham 

"  William  Oliphant 
"  David  Kennedy  . 
"  Reuben  Haines 
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N.B.  Ensign  William  Piper  came  to  town  a  few  days  after  the 
meeting  broke  up,  and  left  money  with  Capt.  Irvine  to  pay  for  his 
survey  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek  and  his  proportion  of  the  club  at  Little's ; 
and  appointed  John  Willson,  merchant  in  Third  street,  to  act  for  him 
when  the  patent  money  is  demanded. 

December  Qth,  1772. — Lieut.  George  Thompson  entered  a  caveat 
agaiust  the  officers'  surveys,  and  Friday  the  llth  inst.  is  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Property  to  hear  the  allegations  of  the  parties  who  have 
entered  caveats  against  the  said  surveys. 

Memorandum. — The  Board  did  not  meet  until  Tuesday  the  15th  inst., 
and  then  nothing  was  concluded  on. 

Monday,  January  3d,  1774. — Col.  Francis  and  Capt.  Irvine  attended 
the  Board  of  Property  held  at  the  Governor's  house :  present,  the  Go- 
vernor, the  Secretary,  Mr.  Tilghman,  the  Auditor-General,  Mr.  Hock- 
ley  (came  in  before  the  Board  broke  up ;)  Rev.  Dr.  Allison  in  support 
of  his  claim;  the  Surveyor-General  and  Mr.  Little  did  not  appear  in 
support  of  theirs. 

After  hearing  the  different  parties,  the  Governor  was  pleased  to  say 
he  would  take  time  to  consider  of  the  matters  in  dispute. 

Tuesday,  4<7i — The  Secretary  informed  Col.  Francis  that  the  Board 
had  agreed  to  give  us  patents  for  the  whole  of  our  grant,  on  payment 
of  the  whole  money  according  to  the  original  terms,  and  not  upon  any 
other. 

Wednesday,  5th — Col.  Francis,  Capt.  Hunter  and  Capt.  Irvine,  (three 
of  the  Commissioners,)  Lieut.  Askey,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Weiss,  and 
Reuben  Ilaines,  (as  proxies  for  several  of  the  officers,)  met  at  Mr. 
John  Biddle's,  to  consult  what  should  be  done  on  this  occasion. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  fix  a  time  for  payment,  Mr.  Haines,  at  the 
request  of  the  gentlemen  met,  waited  on  Mr.  Physick,  the  Receiver- 
General,  to  know  what  time  would  be  most  suitable ;  and  reported,  on 
his  return,  that  the  Receiver-General  had  mentioned  the  last  week  in 
February  or  first  in  March  as  the  properest  time,  as  after  that  he  should 
be  obliged  to  leave  town,  in  order  to  collect  the  Proprietary  quit-rents 
in  the  several  counties. 

It  was  then  unanimously  agreed  that  Monday  the  28th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary next,  be  peremptorily  fixed  for  the  time  of  payment. 

Copy  of  the  Advertisement  agreed  on  by  Col.  Francis,  Capt.  Hunter  and  Capt- 
Irvine,  in  consequence  of  the  above  resolution,  viz  : 

This  is  to  give  notice  to  those  officers  who  served  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  in  the  year  1764,  who  are  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  land 
granted  to  them  by  the  Honorable  Proprietors  in  1769,  and  to  all  those 
who  derive  any  right  or  title  under  any  of  the  said  officers,  that  they 
or  their  attorneys- are  to  attend  on  Monday  the  28th  day  of  February 
next,  at  the  house  of  John  Little  in  Fourth  street,  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  in  order  to  pay  for  their  several  allotments,  as  the  Board  of 
Property  have  come  to  a  resolution  to  grant  patents  upon  payment  of 
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tlic  whole  sum,  and  upon  no  other  terms  j  therefore  all  those  who  have 
any  claims  to  the  above  lands,  under  the  Proprietors'  grant  to  the  said 
officers  arc  to  take  notice  that  the  shares  of  those  who  do  not  attend 
and  par,  will  be  forfeited,  and  patents  for  the  same  will  be  granted  to 
those  who  advance  the  whole  money,  according  to  the  original  agree- 
ment made  with  the  proprietors. 

(Signed)  TURBUTT  FRANCIS,  j  Commissioners. 

JAMES  IRVINE,        j 
January  Qlh,  1774. 

Capt.  Irvine  paid  to  Hall  &  Sellers  9s.,          )  _  -^s 

«  "         Messrs.  Bradford  8s.,     j 

The  foregoing  advertisement  published  in  the  Gazette  and  Journal. 
[The  Society  is  indebted  for  the  foregoing  Paper  to  James  H.  Castle,  Esq.] 


XVIII. — Letter  from   Mrs.    Deborah    Logan   to   Major    Alexander 
Garden,  Author  of  the  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolutionary  War." 

[Presented  to  the  Historical  Society  by  John  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  who  mentions  in  a 
note  that  this  letter  was  not  sent  to  Major  Garden.] 

Stenton,  26th  Ninth  mo.,  1822. 

I  have  received  Major  Garden's  very  polite  letter  of  the  22d  inst., 
and  it  would  be  a  sfnsible  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  contribute  some- 
what to  a  work  commemorative  of  the  remarkable  times  in  which  we 
have  lived.  That  part  of  the  era  which  embraces  our  own  revolution, 
will  perhaps  be  hereafter  designated  as  the  heroic  age  of  our  country ; 
and  no  doubt  the  thanks  of  posterity  will  be  liberally  accorded  to  those 
who  now  employ  their  leisure  in  "  gathering  up  the  fragments  that 
nothing  may  be  lost"  of  what  will  then  be  deemed  the  precious  monu- 
ment of  this  age. 

It  is  true  I  have  often  heard  and  known  anecdotes  of  persons  and 
events  belonging  to  this  period,  but,  unhappily,  not  having  been  com- 
mitted to  writing,  there  is  a  vagueness  in  my  remembrance  inadmissible 
in  such  statements.  And  I  exceedingly  regret,  from  what  I  have  heard 
of  the  intended  shortness  of  thy  stay  in  Philadelphia,  that  my  son  could 
not  have  tbe  pleasure  of  introducing  to  thy  acquaintance  Col.  Thomas 
Forrest  of  our  neighborhood  :  a  very  brave  officer  who  served  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and  whose  memory  is  a  perfect  mine  of  the  events 
which  he  witnessed.  He  accompanied  his  daughter  on  a  visit  which  she 
made  me  this  summer,  and  entertained  me  highly  with  the  recital  of 
some  of  them  ;  among  which  was  a  particular  account  of  the  battle  of 
Trenton,  in  which  he  was  personally  engaged,  and  (I  have  heard  from 
other  sources)  did  very  essential  service  in  furthering  the  dawn  which 
followed  the  darkest  hour  of  our  revolutionary  story.  He  also  gave  us 
an  interesting  detail  of  the  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  ;  the  order 
which  they  observed  in  that  business,  and  their  taking  up,  trying  and 
executing  for  spies,  two  persons  sent  by  the  enemy  to  treat  with  them 
while  on  their  march  to  Philadelphia. 
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Much  also  might  be  learned  from  my  respected  friend  Col.  Timothy 
Pickering,  who,  when  on  his  late  visit  to  this  State,  spent  some  days  at 
Germantown,  and  went  to  review  the  scene  of  action  then  in  which  he 
bore  a  part.  The  day  of  that  battle  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia 
passed  in  great  anxiety  ;  we  could  hear  the  firing  and  knew  of  the  en- 
gagement, but  were  uninformed  of  its  event ;  towards  evening  many 
wagons  full  of  the  wounded  arrived  in  the  city,  whose  groans  and  suffer- 
ings were  enough  to  move  the  most  inhuman  heart  to  pity.  The  Ameri- 
can prisoners  were  carried  to  the  State  House  lobbies,  and  had  of  course 
to  wait  until  the  British  surgeons  had  dressed  their  own  men  ;  but  in  a 
very  short  time  the  street  was  filled  with  the  women  of  the  city,  carry- 
ing up  every  kind  of  refreshment  which  they  might  be  supposed  to 
want,  with  lint  and  linen  and  lights  in  abundance  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. A  British  officer  stopped  one  of  these  women  in  my  hearing,  and. 
not  illnaturedly,  but  laughingly,  reproved  her  for  so  amply  supplying  the 
rebels,  whilst  nothing  was  carried  to  the  English  hospitals.  "  0,  sir," 
replied  she,  "  it  is  in  your  power  fully  to  provide  for  them,  but  we  can- 
not see  our  own  countrymen  suffer  and  not  do  something  for  them." 
They  were  not  denied  that  poor  consolation. 

The  burning  of  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  did  not 
take  place  till  some  time  after  this,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  wanton 
devastation.  From  the  roof  of  my  mother's  house,  in  Chestnut  street, 
we  counted  seventeen  fires,  one  of  which  we  knew  to  be  the  beautiful 
seat  of  Fairhill,  built  by  my  grandfather  Norris,  and  owned  by  his 
family,  but  in  the  occupation  of  the  excellent  John  Dickinson,  who  had 
married  my  cousin.  It  was  full  of  furniture  and  part  of  a  valuable 
library,  which  the  pressure  of  the  times  had  prevented  the  family  from 
securing  when  they  sought  their  own  safety  in  flight. 

The  house  from  which  I  write  this  letter,  the  seat  of  ray  husband's 
family,  after  having  been  head  quarters  for  both  armies  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  fate.  The  day  on  which  Fairhill  and  the  other  build- 
ings were  destroyed,  two  soldiers  from  Col.  Twisleton's  party  came  up 
to  this  house  and  told  an  old  domestic,  who  still  resides  here,  what  was 
their  intention  ;  however,  as  an  act  of  special  grace,  they  desired  her  if 
she  had  a  bed  or  any  thing  of  her  own,  to  take  it  out  for  herself;  she 
remonstrated,  but  all  in  vain,  and  they  went  down  to  the  barn  to  bring 
up  straw  to  effect  their  purpose ;  luckily  at  this  moment  an  officer  with 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  galloped  down  the  avenue  and  enquired  of 
the  old  woman  if  she  knew  anything  of  some  deserters  ?  She  promptly 
replied  that  two  such  had  just  gone  to  secrete  themselves  in  the  barn. 
He  was  there  in  a  moment,  and  drove  the  two  fellows  before  him,  re- 
gardless of  their  oaths  and  protestations  that  they  were  no  deserters,  but 
had  come  upon  their  lawful  business  of  outrage  and  destruction.  After 
that  day  no  more  houses  were  purposely  burnt,  the  commander-in-chief 
appearing  rather  ashamed  of  the  business.  In  fine  he  did  all  that  could 
have  been  expected  from  him  to  support  the  American  cause,  if  supine- 
ness  on  his  part,  and  letting  slip  frequent  opportunities  of  discomfiture 
and  annoyance  to  his  opponents,  that  he  might  indulge  himself  and  the 
army  in  luxury  and  revels,  added  to  frequent  acts  of  aggression  towards 
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those  who  rather  favored  them  than  sided  with  their  country,  which  in 
many  instances  turned  the  balance  in  its  favor,  and  fixed  the  wavering. 
The  old  officers  complained  that  after  his  promotion  he  deserted  their 
society,  and  associated  himself  with  the  most  dissipated  and  worthless 
young  men  in  the  army.  In  Philadelphia  he  seized  and  detained  for  his 
own  use  during  his  stay,  the  coach  and  horses  of  Mary  Pemberton,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  women  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  whose 
husband  (most  erroneously  supposed  to  favor  tory  principles,)  had  been 
sent  with  many  others  to  Winchester,  in  Virginia,  by  Congress,  as  a 
kind  of  hostages.  It  was  this  gentlemen,  Israel  Pemberton,  a  very  pub- 
lic spirited  man,  and  one  who  had  possessed  considerable  influen:e  in  his 
native  State,  who,  upon  his  release,  applied  to  know  what  was  his  crime 
and  who  were  his  accusers  ?  when  the  Secretary  of  Congress,  who  had 
been  previously  his  friend,  told  him  that  he  must  not  allow  himself  to 
be  angry,  perhaps  it  was  all  for  the  best,  for  he  was  very  certain  thai 
General  Howe  and  Israel  Pemberton  could  not  long  have  inhabited  the 
same  city  without  one  or  the  other  of  them  being  sent  to  the  Provost. 

There  is  a  circumstance  which  I  have  frequently  heard  related  from 
unquestionable  authority,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have  redeemed  from 
the  vagueness  of  which  I  have  complained,  and  which  also  belongs  to  a 
lady  of  our  Society,  near  New  York,  who  detained  General  Howe,  his 
staff  and  his  detachment  to  partake  of  a  very  elegant  and  plentiful 
breakfast  at  her  country  seat,  whilst  General  Washington  effected  the 
removal  of  some  stores  of  great  consequence  to  him,  and  drew  off  his 
men  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  lady  knew  that  she  was  aiding  her  own 
countrymen,  nor  did  she  violate  the  principles  of  her  religion  in  feeding 
and  giving  drink  to  her  enemies,  the  two  duties  happily  coinciding  in 
the  action.  Her  name  was  Murray. 

I  have  often  heard  my  venerable  friend  Charles  Thomson,  formerly 
Secretary  of  Congress,  repeat  that  the  country  was  under  very  great  ob- 
ligations to  Mrs.  Wright,  the  celebrated  modeller  in  wax,  for  the  im- 
portant information  which  she  found  means  to  transmit  to  him  from 
time  to  time  ;  she  was  wonderfully  correct  in  her  intelligence,  often 
warning  them  of  dangers,  and  sometimes  leading  them  to  acquisitions, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  military  store  ships  captured  upon  her  information. 
I  have  also  heard  him  expressly  state  that  Rivington,  the  king's 
printer  at  New  York,  had  an  understanding  with  Congress,  and  corres- 
ponded in  a  secret  and  artful  manner  with  him,  furnishing  him  fre- 
quently with  hints  that  developed  the  latent  designs  of  the  enemy.  At 
one  time  he  warned  him  of  a  design  to  administer  poison  to  General 
Washington,  and  mentioned  the  course  that  would  be  pursued,  which 
certain  circumstances  seemed  to  corroborate.  The  General  had  at  that 
time  in  his  family  a  woman  of  great  integrity,  who  managed  the  affairs 
of  his  household.  He  was  sick,  and  to  her  was  committed  the  precious 
trust  of  preparing  everything  he  was  to  take,  herself;  which  she  did  do, 
and  tasted  a  little  of  all  his  food  previous  to  its  being  served  up  to  him. 
The  design  was  after  a  while  abandoned.  This  woman  in  the  decline 
of  life  had  a  small  pension  allowed  her  by  Congress :  her  name  was 
Thompson. 
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Upon  looking  into  thy  late  work,  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  America,  with  Sketches  of  Character,"  I  am  surprised  to  see 
how  much  it  embraces,  and  as  it  were  a  long  gallery  of  portraits  open  to 
the  view  ;  of  the  likeness  of  some  I  am  competent  to  judge,  and  recog- 
nise them  with  pleasure.  But  there  are  some  (if  I  may  take  the  liberty 
to  say  so,)  unworthy  of  the  company  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  I 
should  like  the  book  better  without  their  addition.  I  mean  a  General 
of  doubtful  patriotism,  and  distinguished  for  his  profanity,  and  the  lady 
who  is  mentioned  with  him,  unworthy  to  be  found  in  the  same  pages 
with  your  high-minded  and  patriotic  matrons.  I  hope  thee  will  excuse 
this  freedom,  for  I  am  jealous  that  a  publication  that  will  often  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  our  youth,  should  be  without  a  stain;  and  am  with  best 
wishes  for  thy  health  and  happiness, 

Thy  sincere  friend, 

D.  LOGAN. 


XIX.— Notices  of  the  Papers  seen  in  Charles  Thomson's  possession  in 
the  years  1824  and  1825,  by  JOHN  F.  WATSON,  Esq.,  with  extracts 
therefrom. 

John  Thomson,  Esq.,  the  amiable  nephew  of  the  venerable  Charles 
Thomson,  has  been  so  kind  and  generous  as  to  allow  me  to  have  full 
and  general  access  to  the  papers  of  our  common  friend. 

I  explored  them  with  a  gratification  inspired  by  my  profound  respect 
for  his  character ;  and  such  things  as  then  interested  my  feelings,  or 
seemed  worthy  of  my  presentation,  I  have  briefly  extracted  or  set  down 
in  the  following  pages  whilst  I  tarried  at  Harriton. 

The  Indian  Name  of  Charles  Thomson. 

A  letter  from  Rev.  John  Heckewelder,  dated  February  lltb,  1820, 
to  Dr.  Greorge  Logan,  says  : — 

"  It  gave  me  infinite  pleasure  to  hear  from  my  old  friend,  the  venera- 
ble Charles  Thomson,  and  moreover  to  be  able  to  gratify  him  by  answer- 
ing his  request.  With  the  Lenape  (Delawares)  Mr.  Thomson  passes  by 
the  name  '  Wechwulamoend,'  (German  pronunciation,)  which  to  the 
English  idiom  I  should  write  '  Wegh-wu-law-mo-end.'  The  word,  which 
is  a  compound,  comprises  he  or  him,  viz :  '  The  Man  who  speaks  the 
Truth.'  So  Indian  interpreters  translate  it  according  to  the  Indian 
words  j  but  this  very  word,  the  same  as  some  other  Indian  words,  con- 
veys a  double  or  much  stronger  meaning  to  the  mind.  It  is  by  them 
understood  as  saying,  '  The  person  to  whose  words  or  sayings  full  credit 
is  to  be  given,  whose  sayings  are  to  be  relied  on  as  the  truth.' 

"  We  translate  the  word  '  Weshiksi,'  be  strong.  It  may  pass  so,  but 
it  is  more  expressive  with  them,  and  comprises  as  much  as  if  we  say, 
'  exert  yourself  to  the  utmost.'  It  was  at  Easton  the  name  was  given 
to  him  by  the  Lenni  Lenape.  I  had  frequently  heard  the  name  before 
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I  knew  whom  they  meant  to  designate  by  it,  and  I  believe  it  was  David 
Zeisberger  who  first  informed  me  on  this  and  the  cause  of  it. 

"I  remember  that  C.  Thomson  told  me  that  he  had  once  been  on  a 
journey  with  C.  F.  Post  to  the  Indians,  and  that  he  had  felt  alarmed  in 
sleeping  in  the  woods,  when  Post  replied,  <  my  Saviour  watches  over 
me  '  and  went  unconcernedly  asleep.  This  remark  of  Post  often  caused 
me  to  remember  this  circumstance." 

A  letter  from  B.  Franklin  to  C.  Tlwinson. 

LONDON,  February  27th,  1766. 

My  good  Friend  and  Neighbor, — I  acknowledge  your  kind  letter  of 
24th  September.  I  gave  an  extract  of  it  to  a  friend  with  an  extract  of 
mine  to  which  it  was  an  answer,  and  he  printed  both  in  the  London 
Chronicle  with  an  introduction  of  his  own,  and  I  have  reprinted  every- 
thing from  America  that  I  thought  might  help  our  common  cause.  We 
expect  the  Stamp  Act  will  be  repealed,  and  reasonable  relief  given  us 
besides  in  our  commercial  grievances,  and  those  relating  to  our  cur- 
rency. I  trust  the  behavior  of  the  Americans  on  the  occasion  will  be 
so  prudent,  decent,  and  grateful,  as  that  their  friends  here  will  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed,  and  that  our  enemies,  who  predict  that  the  in- 
dulgence will  only  make  us  more  insolent  and  ungovernable,  may  find 

themselves  false  prophets. 

• 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Charles  Thomson  to    General  Washington, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

NEW  YORK,  JULY  25th,  1789. 

Sir, — I  cannot  find  words  to  express  the  feelings  of  my  heart  on  the 
receipt  of  your  favor  of  yesterday,  from  the  love  and  veneration  I  bear 
and  have  continually  felt  for  you,  and  the  light  in  which  I  have  always 
viewed  you  as  raised  up  by  Providence  to  be  the  saviour  and  father  of 
your  country.  I  freely  confess  I  should  have  been  highly  gratified  in  de- 
voting myself  to  the  public  service  under  your  administration.  But  by 
attentively  observing  and  weighing  circumstances  and  occurrences,  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  return  to  private  life. 
Under  this  impression,  though  I  wish  not  merely  to  submit,  but  to  sub- 
mit with  cheerfulness,  I  own  I  felt  an  uneasiness  at  the  circumstance 
you  mention,  and  which  you  were  pleased  to  say,  you  have  to  regret  that 
the  period  of  your  coming  again  into  public  life  should  be  exactly  that 
in  which  I  am  to  retire  from  it.  But,  sir,  you  know  it  is  not  from  any 
unwillingness  to  serve  under  you. 

I  thank  you  for  the  testimonial  you  have  given  in  my  favor,  and  shall 
ever  prize  it  next  to  the  consciousness  of  having  done  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  the  utmost  of  my  knowledge  and  abilities." 

On  the  back  of  the  letter  is  an  acknowledgement  from  Roger  Alden, 
of  same  date,  saying  he  has  received  the  books,  records,  and  papers  of 
the  Congress  from  C.  T. 

I  see  no  letter  of  General  Washington  in  connexion  with  the  above, 
but  I  see  one  from  General  W.  dated  Philadelphia,  January  31,  1793, 
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in  his  entire  handwriting,  earnestly  praying  him  to  consent  to  become  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians  at  Sandusky.  In  this  letter  he 
says,  "  It  is  necessary  that  characters  be  appointed  who  are  known  to 
our  citizens  for  their  talents  and  integrity,  and  whose  situation  in  life 
places  them  clear  of  suspicion  of  a  wish  to  prolong  the  war,  and  whose 
interest  in  common  with  that  of  their  country  is  clearly  to  produce 
peace.  Characters  uniting  these  desiderata  do  not  abound,  and,  in  fact, 
many  circumstances  circumscribe  the  choice  within  a  small  circle." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson. 

MONTECELLO,  JANUARY  9th,  1815. 

My  dear  and  ancient  Friend, — An  acquaintance  of  fifty-two  years, 
for  I  think  ours  dates  from  1764,  calls  for  an  interchange  now  and  then. 
I  am  reminded  of  this  duty  by  the  receipt,  through  our  friend  Dr. 
Patterson,  of  your  synopsis  of  the  four  Evangelists.  I  had  procured  it 
as  soon  as  I  saw  it  advertised,  and  had  become  familiar  with  it. 

This  work  bears  the  stamp  of  that  accuracy  which  marks  everything 
from  you,  and  will  be  useful  to  them  who,  not  taking  things  on  trust, 
recur  for  themselves  to  the  fountain  of  pure  morals.  I  too  have  made  a 
wee  little  book,  from  the  same  materials,  which  I  call  the  Philosophy  of 
Jesus.  It  is  a  paradigma  of  his  doctrines,  made  by  cutting  the  texts 
out  of  the  book  and  arranging  them  on  pages  of  a  blank  book,  in  a  cer- 
tain order  of  time  or  subject.  A  more  beautiful  or  precious  morsel  of 
this  I  have  never  seen.  It  is  a  document  in  proof  that  I  am  a  real 
Christian,  that  is  to  say,  a  disciple  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Platonists,  who  call  me  infidel  and  themselves  Christians, 
and  preachers  of  the  gospel,  while  they  draw  all  their  characteristic 
dogmas  from  what  its  author  never  said  or  saw ;  they  have  compounded 
from  the  heathen  mysteries  a  system  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man 
of  which  the  great  reformer  of  the  vicious  ethics  and  deism  of  the  Jews, 
were  he  to  return  on  the  earth,  would  not  recognise  one  feature. 

[Extract.~] 

MONTICELLO,  January  29th,  1817. 

My  very  dear  ancient  Friend, — I  should  regret  you  had  thought  the 
incident  with  Mr.  Delaplaine  worth  an  explanation.  (I  presume  it  was 
showing  him  the  above  letter,  &c.)  He  wrote  me  on  the  subject  of  my 
letter  to  you  of  January  9th,  1816,  (not  15th,  although  so  meant  pro- 
bably,) and  asked  me  questions  which  I  answer  only  to  one  being ;  to 
himself,  therefore,  I  replied,  "  Say  nothing  of  my  religion,  it  is  known 
to  my  Grod  and  myseif  alone ;  its  evidence  before  the  world  is  to  be 
sought  in  my  life;  if  that  has  been  honest  and  dutiful  to  society,  the  re- 
ligion which  has  regulated  it  cannot  be  a  bad  one."  It  is  a  singular 
anxiety  which  some  people  have  that  we  should  all  think  alike.  Would 
the  world  be  more  beautiful  were  all  our  faces  alike,  were  our  tempers, 
our  talents,  and  tastes,  &c.,  cast  exactly  in  the  same  mould  ?  If  no 
varieties  existed  in  the  animal,  vcge'able  and  mineral  creation,  what  a 
monotony  would  it  be  !'' 
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Mr.  Thomson,  in  his  letter  of  July  24th,   1808,  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 

Bays : — 

"  I  am  truly  thankful  to  that  kind  Providence  which  directed  my  at- 
tention to  this  work.  It  has  kept  my  mind  employed,  so  that  I  can  say 
I  have  not,  during  the  last  nine  years,  found  one  hour  hang  heavy  on 

me." 

I  saw  a  paper  of  estimates  of  President  Laurens'  expenses  while  in 
office,  (three  months)  making  52,284  dollars  of  continental  money, 
reckoning  eight  dollars  for  one  sterling  dollar  of  4s.  6d.  The  rent  of 
the  house  was  £70  sterling,  pipe  of  wine  ^90.  four  servants  1200  dol- 
lars continental,  and  five  horses  and  carriage  £100  gold,  or  2666 
continental. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  letters,  viz  : — 

B.  Franklin  to  C.  T.,  London,  July  llth,  1765.  Extract:— 
"  Depend  upon  it  my  good  neighbor,  I  take  every  step  in  my  power  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Nobody  could  be  more  con- 
cerned than  myself  to  oppose  it,  but  the  tide  was  too  strong.  The 
nation  was  provoked  by  American  claims  of  independence,  and  all  par- 
ties joined  in  resolving  by  this  act  to  settle  the  point,"  &c. 

B.  Franklin  to  C.  T.,  London,  September  27th,  1766.  About  Stamp 
Act  repealed,  "  imputable  to  what  the  profane  call  luck,  and  the  pious 
call  Providence." 

B.  Franklin  to  C.  T.,  London,  February  5th,  1775,  a  long  letter 
about  his  presenting  the  letter  of  Congress  to  the  King,  and  the  opinion 
expressed  of  the  American  Congress  in  Philadelphia.  "  The  Congress 
is  in  high  esteem  here  among  the  friends  of  liberty.  Lord  Chatham 
said,  '  he  thought  it  the  most  honorable  assembly  of  men  that  had  ever 
been  known.'  So  also  Lord  Camden,  so  also  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
Duke  of  Manchester."  (The  language  respecting  the  Congress  is  very 
interesting  and  honorable  to  us.) 

On  September  1st,  1779,  is  a  statement  of  Henry  Laurens  to  Con- 
gress, of  disrespect  received  from  Charles  Thomson  as  the  Secretary  of 
Congress.  (The  answer  or  proceedings  I  did  not  see.) 

Henry  Peterson  to  C.  T.,  Utrech,  June  21st,  1823,  an  old  school- 
mate at  Thunder  Hill,  (Dr.  F.  Allison's,)  who  introduced  to  him  Count 
Van  Hogendorp. 

John  Jay  to  C.  T.,  July  19th,  1783.  "  When  I  consider  that  no 
person  in  the  world  is  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  rise,  conduct, 
and  conclusion  of  the  American  revolution  as  yourself,  I  cannot  but 
wish  that  you  would  devote  one  hour  a  day  to  giving  posterity  a  true  ac- 
count of  it,  (omit  battles,  &c.)  The  political  story  of  the  revolution 
will  be  most  liable  to  misrepresentation,  and  future  relations  of  it  will 
probably  be  replete  with  accidental  and  intentional  errors." 

General  Washington  to  C.  T.,  January  22d,  1784,  respecting  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Divine  Providence.  (A  paper  sent  from  abroad 
to  Congress.) 

B.  Franklin  to  C.  T.,  May  13th,  1786,  about  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  "God  be  praised,  the  hazardous  enterprise  is  now  happily  com- 
pleted, an  event  I  hardly  expected  I  should  live  to  see.  Our  future 
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safety  will  depend  on   our  union  and  virtue.     We  must  convince  the 
world  we  are  a  nation  to  be  depended  on  for  fidelity  in  treaties/'  &c. 

B.  Franklin  June  14th,  1784  :— 

"  I  recieved  yours  of  April  19th,  with  the  information  you  obtained 
from  our  old  neighbor  Reuben  Haines  respecting  Marggrander.  I  have 
many  projects  sent  to  me  to  be  sent  to  Congress.  They  are  plans  and 
schemes  for  government,  education,  defences,  manufactures,  commerce, 
&c.,  formed  by  people  who  have  great  good  will  to  us,  but  are  totally 
ignorant  of  our  affairs,  &c.,  whence  their  projects  are,  for  the  most  part, 
wild  and  impracticable,  or  unfit  for  Congress.  I  have  not  forwarded 
them,  but  will  send  you  some  now  and  then  for  amusement,  and  that 
you  may  know  how  people  make  shoes  for  feet  they  never  measured." 

John  Jay  to  C.  T.,  Paris,  April  7th,  1784,  speaks  of  Mr.  Norris,  a 
Philadelphian  introduced  to  him  by  C.  T.  "It  is  time  for  us  to  think 
and  act  like  a  sovereign  as  well  as  a  free  people,  and  by  temperate  and 
steady  self-respect  to  command  that  of  other  nations.'5 

B.  Franklin  to  C.  T.,  April  16th,  1784,  speaks  of  his  hopes  that  the 
nation  will  be  faithful  to  pay  off  all  its  debts,  &c. 

B.  Franklin  to  C.  T.,  Philadelphia,  June  18th,  1786,  about  the  loans 
from  the  French  king.  "  One  million  livres  was  the  king's  gift,  if 
needful." 

f  B.  Franklin  to  C.  T.  December  29th,  1788.  Writes  at  length  of  his 
right  to  expect  some  remuneration,  more  than  he  had,  for  some  of  his 
services ;  speaks  in  great  confidence  ;  utters  some  complaints,  especially 
at  superceding  his  grandson  as  his  secretary  by  Col.  Humphreys,  who 
he  says  was  not  so  well  qualified  as  a  diplomatist. 

A  List  of  bound  Books. 

1st.  A  large  book  folio,  in  which  are  the  proceedings  of  the  general 
Congress  held  at  New  York,  by  deputies  from  the  colonies,  Oct.,  1765, 
(about  the  Stamp  Act,  &c.)  Therein  are  all  the  resolves  of  each  State  to 
send  their  deputies,  their  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  copies  of 
various  addresses  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  to  States,  and  to 
their  friends  abroad.  Then  follows  a  letter  to  the  London  Committee, 
dated  April  8th,  1769,  and  a  long  letter  of  the  same  date  to  the  Pro- 
prietaries. Then  succeed  many  papers  on  public  affairs  in  1769.  In 
1780  are  several  long  communications  to  John  Jay  and  others.  (Nothing 
struck  me  in  these  as  sufficiently  remarkable1  to  be  extracted.) 

2d.  A  book  folio  of  minutes  of  Indian  affairs  in  1758  to  1760,  stated 
on  the  cover  to  be  Dr.  Logan's,  and  left  with  C.  T.  in  1820,  two  quires 
thickness.  The  Indians  were  met  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Pittsburgh. 
This  book  I  returned  to  the  Logan  family. 

3d.  A  book  folio  of  minutes  of  1782,  of  the  Congress,  occupying  one 
quire  of  MS.,  from  July  to  September,  1782.  It  seems  to  be  his 
private  book,  and  contains  the  substance  of  each  member's  speech  who 
was  conspicuous.  (This  must  be  curious  if  the  speeches  have  never 
been  in  print.) 

4th.  A  book  folio  of  one  and  a  half  quires,  contains  an  account  of 
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Mr.  Thomson,  in  his  letter  of  July  24th,  1808,  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Bays : — 

"  I  am  truly  thankful  to  that  kind  Providence  which  directed  my  at- 
tention to  this  work.  It  has  kept  my  mind  employed,  so  that  I  can  say 
I  have  not,  during  the  last  nine  years,  found  one  hour  hang  heavy  on 
me." 

I  saw  a  paper  of  estimates  of  President  Laurens'  expenses  while  in 
office,  (three  months)  making  52,284  dollars  of  continental  money, 
reckoning  eight  dollars  for  one  sterling  dollar  of  4s.  Gd.  The  rent  of 
the  house  was  £70  sterling,  pipe  of  wine  £90,  four  servants  1200  dol- 
lars continental,  and  five  horses  and  carriage  £100  gold,  or  2666 
continental. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  letters,  viz  : — 

B.  Franklin  to  C.  T.,  London,  July  llth,  1765.  Extract:— 
"  Depend  upon  it  my  good  neighbor,  I  take  every  step  in  my  power  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Nobody  could  be  more  con- 
cerned than  myself  to  oppose  it,  but  the  tide  was  too  strong.  The 
nation  was  provoked  by  American  claims  of  independence,  and  all  par- 
ties joined  in  resolving  by  this  act  to  settle  the  point,"  &c. 

B.  Franklin  to  C.  T.,  London,  September  27th,  1766.  About  Stamp 
Act  repealed,  "  imputable  to  what  the  profane  call  luck,  and  the  pious 
call  Providence." 

B.  Franklin  to  C.  T.,  London,  February  5th,  1775,  a  long  letter 
about  his  presenting  the  letter  of  Congress  to  the  King,  and  the  opinion 
expressed  of  the  American  Congress  in  Philadelphia.  "  The  Congress 
is  in  high  esteem  here  among  the  friends  of  liberty.  Lord  Chatham 
said,  '  he  thought  it  the  most  honorable  assembly  of  men  that  had  ever 
been  known.'  So  also  Lord  Camden,  so  also  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
Duke  of  Manchester."  (The  language  respecting  the  Congress  is  very 
interesting  and  honorable  to  us.) 

On  September  1st,  1779,  is  a  statement  of  Henry  Laurens  to  Con- 
gress, of  disrespect  received  from  Charles  Thomson  as  the  Secretary  of 
Congress.  (The  answer  or  proceedings  I  did  not  see.) 

Henry  Peterson  to  C.  T.,  Utrech,  June  21st,  1823,  an  old  school- 
mate at  Thunder  Hill,  (Dr.  F.  Allison's,)  who  introduced  to  him  Count 
Van  Hogendorp. 

John  Jay  to  C.  T.,  July  19th,  1783.  "  When  I  consider  that  no 
person  in  the  world  is  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  rise,  conduct, 
and  conclusion  of  the  American  revolution  as  yourself,  I  cannot  but 
wish  that  you  would  devote  one  hour  a  day  to  giving  posterity  a  true  ac- 
count of  it,  (omit  battles,  &c.)  The  political  story  of  the  revolution 
will  be  most  liable  to  misrepresentation,  and  future  relations  of  it  will 
probably  be  replete  with  accidental  and  intentional  errors." 

General  Washington  to  C.  T.,  January  22d,  1784,  respecting  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Divine  Providence.  (A  paper  sent  from  abroad 
to  Congress.) 

B.  Franklin  to  C.  T.,  May  13th,  1786,  about  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  "God  be  praised,  the  hazardous  enterprise  is  now  happily  com- 
pleted, an  event  I  hardly  expected  I  should  live  to  see.  Our  future 
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safety  will  depend  on  our  union  and  virtue.     We  must  convince  the 
world  we  are  a  nation  to  be  depended  on  for  fidelity  in  treaties,"  &c. 

B.  Franklin  June  14th,  1784  :— 

"  I  recieved  yours  of  April  19th,  with  the  information  you  obtained 
from  our  old  neighbor  Keuben  Haines  respecting  Marggrander.  I  have 
many  projects  sent  to  me  to  be  sent  to  Congress.  They  are  plans  and 
schemes  for  government,  education,  defences,  manufactures,  commerce, 
&c.,  formed  by  people  who  have  great  good  will  to  us,  but  are  totally 
ignorant  of  our  affiiirs,  &c.,  whence  their  projects  are,  for  the  most  part, 
wild  and  impracticable,  or  unfit  for  Congress.  I  have  not  forwarded 
them,  but  will  send  you  some  now  and  then  for  amusement,  and  that 
you  may  know  how  people  make  shoes  for  feet  they  never  measured." 

John  Jay  to  C.  T.,  Paris,  April  7th,  1784,  speaks  of  Mr.  Norris,  a 
Philadelphian  introduced  to  him  by  C.  T.  "It  is  time  for  us  to  think 
and  act  like  a  sovereign  as  well  as  a  free  people,  and  by  temperate  and 
steady  self-respect  to  command  that  of  other  nations." 

B.  Franklin  to  C.  T.,  April  16th,  1784,  speaks  of  his  hopes  that  the 
nation  will  be  faithful  to  pay  off  all  its  debts,  &c. 

B.  Franklin  to  C.  T.,  Philadelphia,  June  18th,  1786,  about  the  loans 
from  the  French  king.  "  One  million  livres  was  the  king's  gift,  if 
needful." 

^  B.  Franklin  to  C.  T.  December  29th,  1788.  Writes  at  length  of  his 
right  to  expect  some  remuneration,  more  than  he  had,  for  some  of  his 
services ;  speaks  in  great  confidence  ;  utters  some  complaints,  especially 
at  superceding  his  grandson  as  his  secretary  by  Col.  Humphreys,  who 
he  says  was  not  so  well  qualified  as  a  diplomatist. 

A  List  of  bound  Books, 

1st.  A  large  look  folio,  in  which  are  the  proceedings  of  the  general 
Congress  held  at  New  York,  by  deputies  from  the  colonies,  Oct.,  1765, 
(about  the  Stamp  Act,  &c.)  Therein  are  all  the  resolves  of  each  State  to 
send  their  deputies,  their  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  copies  of 
various  addresses  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  to  States,  and  to 
their  friends  abroad.  Then  follows  a  letter  to  the  London  Committee, 
dated  April  8th,  1769,  and  a  long  letter  of  the  same  date  to  the  Pro- 
prietaries. Then  succeed  many  papers  on  public  affairs  in  1769.  In 
1780  are  several  long  communications  to  John  Jay  and  others.  (Nothing 
struck  me  in  these  as  sufficiently  remarkable1  to  be  extracted.) 

2d.  A  book  folio  of  minutes  of  Indian  affairs  in  1758  to  1760,  stated 
on  the  cover  to  be  Dr.  Logan's,  and  left  with  C.  T.  in  1820,  two  quires 
thickness.  The  Indians  were  met  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Pittsburgh. 
This  book  I  returned  to  the  Logan  family. 

3d.  A  book  folio  of  minutes  of  1782,  of  the  Congress,  occupying  one 
quire  of  MS.,  from  July  to  September,  1782.  It  seems  to  be  his 
private  book,  and  contains  the  substance  of  each  member's  speech  who 
was  conspicuous.  (This  must  be  curious  if  the  speeches  have  never 
been  in  print.) 

4th.  A  book  folio  of  one  and  a  half  quires,  contains  an  account  of 
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0  T    with  the  answer   of  the   latter.     It  respects  his  resignation  of 
Sec.  of  Foreign  Affairs,  because  the  salary  was  inadequate  to  his  ex- 

A  letter  of  July  12,  1783,  from  John  Dickinson  to  C.  T.,  wherein  he 
uses  arguments  for  giving  to  the  Federal  Government  an  efficient  execu- 
tive power  and  authority,  and  consults  the  opinion  of  C.  T.  thereon. 
Letter  of  John  Jay,  London,  Nov.  14,  1783,  to  C.  T. 

The  Tory  interest  here  still  persuade  themselves  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  act  as  a  nation  ;  that  our  Government  are  too  feeble  to  command 
respect;  and  our  credit  too  much  abused  to  recover  its  reputation,  or 
merit  confidence.  I  hope  better  things.  If  we  act  wisely  and  unitedly 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear.  We  may  make  a  navigation  act  to  serve 
us  as  much  as  a  treaty  of  commerce.  If  Britain  should  persist  in  a 
monopolising  system,  let  us  retaliate  freely  and  firmly.  This  nation, 
like  many  others,  is  influenced  more  by  its  feelings  than  reasonings. 

Letter  from  Richard  Peters,  of  Dec.  20,  1783,  to  C.  T.,  railing  in 
good  huuior  against  the  politics  and  rulers  of  the  day. 

Letter  from  Rich.  Peters,  Dec.  21,  1783,  to  0.  T. 
Mr.  Carlton,  whom  I  introduce  to  you,  has  been  serviceable  to  my 
fellow-laborers  and  me,  in  the  disagreeable  and  difficult  department  in 
which  I  drudyed  so  |ong.  You  must  remember  that  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  of  every  system,  if  the  things  then  existing  could  be 
called  so,  fell  upon  us  to  rectify  and  remedy,  so  that  we  were  by  turns 
quartermasters,  commissaries,  clothiers,  &c.  &c. 

Letter  from  Rich.  Peters,  of  Feb.  17,  1784,  to  C.  T. 

He  writes  respecting  the  claim  and  merits  of  Baron  Steuben  :  "  Why 
need  I  enlarge  on  this  subject  to  you  who  know  so  well  his  service  and 
singular  merit?  He  has  saved  us  immense  sums,  and  now  only  asks 
for  moderate  compensation  to  enable  him  to  live  in  a  country  in  whose 
fortunes  he  had  embarked  his  own.  He  has  by  his  liberality  reduced 
a  competent  revenue  of  his  own  down  to  a  trifle.  He  is  not  extrava- 
gant, but  has  been  a  better  calculator  for  the  public  than  for  himself. 
It  would  be  shameful  in  us  not  to  reward  him.  My  place  in  the  War 
office  makes  me  know  that  all  his  claims  are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance, 
compared  to  the  saving  we  experienced  from  his  knowledge  and  great 
industry.  He  desires  an  immediate  advance  of  two  thousand  guineas  j 
many  of  us  thought  he  ought  to  have  a  handsome  present  j  four  thou- 
sand guineas  were  talked  of." 

Letter  from  H.  Laurens,  Bath,  March,  28,  1784. 
Letter  from  do.  "      April  8,  1784. 

Both  respecting  American  affairs  and  commerce, 

A  story  was  published  in  England,  saying  that  Eleanor  Charnock,  in 
needy  circumstances  at  Durham  in  1784,  was  Chas.  Thomson's  sister. 
He  answers  this,  saying  it  is  false,  and  he  adds,  "  I  have  no  relations 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  more  than  forty  years  ago,  in  1784, 1  stood  by 
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the  bedside  of  my  expiring  and  much  beloved  father,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  performed  the  last  filial  duties  to  him  iu  America.  (Note.  This 
father  of  his  was  sick  all  the  passage,  and  died  within  the  Capes,  and 
was  there  thrown  overboard,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  C.  T.  and  his 
brother.  His  mother  died  in  Ireland.) 

Letter  of  Chas.  Thomson  to  David  Kamsay,  of  Nov.  4,  1786,  being 
his  review,  in  fire  sheets  of  paper,  of  proposed  amendments  to  his  work 
of  the  revolution.  He  explains  the  conduct  of  Pennsylvania  -at  the  time 
of  the  tea  act,  and  afterwards  at  large,  and  begs  that  his  own  acts  may 
not  be  commended. 

A  Letter  of  Dec.  30,  1733,  from  Gouverneur  Morris  to  C.  T. — It 
requests  a  peculiar  State  letter,  in  favor  of  Capt.  John  Greene,  now 
about  to  proceed  to  Canton.  His  reasons  for  a  Canton  voyage — the 
first  Philadelphia  one  ever  made — are  worth  notice  :  *'  It  is  of  import- 
ance, by  opening  this  direct  trade,  to  prevent  the  European  powers 
from  draining  us,  as  they  now  do,  of  our  specie,  in  exchange  for  the 
superfluities  of  the  East ;  the  design  itself  deserves  some  consideration." 

A  State  of  Affairs,  drawn  up  by  J.  Reed,  and  delivered  to  W.  H. 
Drayton,  Esq.,  to  assist  him  in  writing  his  History  of  the  Revolution. 
(Written  about  the  year  1762,  on  two  sheets  of  paper.)  The  character 
of  this  Paper  goes  to  relate  the  measures  of  Philadelphia,  after  the 
Boston  opposition  to  the  Boston  Post  Bill,  1774,  in  a  manner  different 
from  what  I  saw  told  in  the  handwriting  of  Chas.  Thomson,  to  Mr. 
Drayton.  (See  ante.)  It  appears  Mr.  Reed  placed  therein  more  credit 
to  himself,  as  principal,  than  C.  T.  thought  his  full  due ;  and  the  Paper 
is  endorsed  by  C.  T.  thus,  viz  :  "  This  is  a  misapprehension  of  facts. 
The  meeting  was  planned  by  M.,  J.  D.  and  J.  J.  R.  and  Mifflin  were 
called  to  act  an  under  part."  (I  presume  that  the  present  paper  being 
shown  by  Drayton  to  C.  T.,  he  preferred  to  take  his  account  of  the 
same,  referred  to,  some  pages  back,  and  so  he  left  J.  Reed's  in  his  hand 
unused.)  The  paper  itself  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  feelings  of 
that  day,  and  the  influence  of  leading  men. 

The  following  are  letters  from  Mr.  Jefferson  : 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Passy,  Sept.  12,  1783,  to  C.  T. ;  another  Nov.  11.— 
"  Dr.  Franklin  wishes  to  provide  against  privateering  and  depredations 
on  unarmed  people,  in  future  wars.  I  agree  with  him  perfectly,  except 
that  I  wish  every  army  invading  us  may  be  a  licentious,  predatory  one ; 
for  in  that  case,  the  inhabitants  would  oppose  them  with  more  vigor 
and  perseverance." 

Speaking  of  a  young  American  in  Paris,  introduced  to  him,  he  says, 
"I  know  of  not  one  good  purpose  on  earth  which  can  be  effected  by 
their  coming  here.  I  have  always  disapproved  of  a  European  educa- 
tion for  our  youth,  from  theory ;  I  now  do  it  from  inspection. 

"  I  send  you  a  pamphlet  on  animal  magnetism,  which  has  disturbed 
the  nerves  of  prodigious,  numbers." 

Chas.  Thomson's  letter  of  6th  March,  1785,  to  Thos.  Jefferson,  in 
answering  him  respecting  Mesmer's  illusive  animal  magnetism,  has  this 
remark  respecting  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  :  "  Before  I  had  heard  of 
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these  experiments  or   of  this  report,  I  was  greatly  at  a  loss  what  to 
think  of  this  .natter.     The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  had  come  over  quite 
enthusiastic  in  favor  of  it,     He  desired  a  meeting  to  be  called  of 
Philosophical   Society   at    Philadelphia,  and  entertained  them  on  i 
Bubject  for  the  greater  part  of  an  evening.     He  informed  them  that  he 
was  one  of  Mesmer's  scholars   or  initiates,  and  was  let  into  the  secret, 
but  was  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  it.     He  spoke   of  it  as  a  wonderful  and 
important  discovery,  which  would  be   of  great  benefit  to  mankind,  and 
mentioned  his  having  himself  by  means  of  it  performed  a  surprising 
cure  on  his  passage." 

Letter  of  Thos  Jefferson,  to  C.  T.,  Paris,  July  14,  1785. 

I  write  by  Mr.  Houdon.  He  comes  to  take  the  likeness  in  plaster  of 
Gen.  Washington.  He  is  the  first  statuary  of  the  age.  His  eminence, 
his  worth  and  his  errand  will  recommend  him  to  your  notice. 

Letter  of  Thos.  Jefferson  to  C.  T.,  London,  April  22,  1786.— Speaks 
of  the  great  discovery  of  using  steam-power ;  has  visited  a  steam  mill, 
which  turned  eight  pair  of  stones ;  speaks  also  of  hearing  that  we  are 
using  the  same  agent  in  America  to  propel  steamboats. 

Letter  of  C.  Thomson  to  T.  J.,  New  York,  July  8,  1786.— Speaks  of 
seeing  last  week,  for  several  evenings,  a  display  of  northern  lights.  The 
light  was  so  strong  as  to  cast  a  shadow  from  his  body. 

Letter  of  Thos.  Jefferson  to  C.  T.,  Paris,  Dec.  17,  1786.— A  long 
and  amusing  letter  on  his  opinion  of  the  structure  of  the  globe,  pro- 
duced by  reading  Whitehurst's  System. 

A  letter  from  Thos.  Jefferson  to  C.  T.,  Paris,  Sept.  20,  1787.— In 
this  letter  he  again  dilates  on  the  form  of  our  earth,  and  speaks  of 
the  steam  engines  of  Bolton  &  Co.  Speaking  of  the  Greek?,  he  says, 
"  We  may  live  to  see  the  Greeks  re-established  as  a  people,  and  the 
language  of  Homer  again  a  living  language.  Little  will  be  wanting  to 
amend  the  modern  into  ancient  Greek."  The  present  Greek  struggle 
is  a  curious  coincidence. 

C.  Thomson's  letter  of  Jan.  G,  1801,  to  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  of  New 
York  :  speaks  at  some  length  of  his  views  and  principles  in  writing  his 
translation  of  the  Septuagint.  He  says,  "  It  has  occupied  my  closest 
attention,  and  been  my  constant  study  and  employment  for  more  than 
twelve  years.  Attached  to  no  system  nor  peculiar  tenets  of  any  sect 
or  party,  I  have  sought  for  truth  with  the  utmost  ingenuity,  and  en- 
deavored to  give  a  just  and  true  representation  of  the  sense  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  and  in  doing  this,  I  have  further  endea- 
vored to  convey  into  the  translation,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  the  authors,  and  thereby  give  it  the  quality  of  an  original." 
He  tells  therein  how  often  he  has  rewritten  it;*  says  "  four  copies  of 
the  whole  Bible,  and  of  some  books  the  fifth  copy,  and  am  now  making 
a  fifth  fair  copy  of  the  whole."  Of  the  New  Testament  he  had  made 
two  copies.  (Note.  Several  letters  from  Rev.  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson, 
-fcommend  this  work,  and  pass  remarks.) 

•  He  destroyed  the  former  MSS. 
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Letter  from  Dav.  Ramsay,  Charleston,  Sept.  20,  1809  :  Speaks  of  a 
new  edition  of  his  Revolution  ;  begs  him  to  give  him  some  names  before 
concealed ' ;  says,  "  I  suspect  that  your  modesty  has  restrained  you  from 
doing  justice  to  yourself  in  many  services  you  have  rendered  the  me- 
morable cause  of  American  liberty.  I  beseeasli  you  to  communicate 
freely.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  let  the  American  world  know  how 
much  they  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  old  Congress." 

A  very  interesting  letter  from  John  Cleves  Symmes  to  C.  T.,  dated, 
Louisville,  Feb.  4,  1787,  (omitted  in  its  proper  place,)  gives  a  very 
shrewd  account  of  the  Mexican  Indians  and  the  present  Western 
Indians ;  and  his  arguments  go  to  confirm  Dr.  Robertson's  ideas  that 
they  settled  Mexico  from  our  primitive  race.  The  account  ought  to  be 
preserved.  I  since  have  it.  W. 


XX. — Robert  Morris's  Application   to   Friends,  for   Pecuniary  Relief 
for  the  Southern  War. 

[Presented  to  the  Society  by  John  F.  Watson,  Esq.] 

The  Correspondence  on  this  subject  was  preserved  "  a  secret/'  and 
was  given  to  J.  F.  Watson,  in  1826,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  party 
to  the  transactions.  Robert  Morris's  letter  to  Friends,  dated,  Phila- 
delphia, July  23,  1781,  reads  thus  : 

To  Messrs.  John  Reynell,  James  Pemberton,  John  Pemberton,  Samuel  Emlen, 
Owen  Jones,  Richard  Wain,  and  such  others  of  the  people  called  Quakers  as 
they  shall  please  to  communicate  this  letter  to. 

Gentlemen, — The  office  which  I  have  the  honor  to  hold,  calls  par- 
ticular attention  to  those  who  are  driven  from  the  Southern  States, 
and  cast  upon  the  compassion  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  public 
funds  are  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  answer  the  calls  of  humanity, 
over  and  above  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  appropriated.  I  have 
it  therefore  in  contemplation  to  institute  a  lottery,  making  thereby  a 
joint  appeal  to  interest  and  pity ;  but  as  the  members  of  your  Society 
are  not  inclined  to  lotteries,  I  cannot  expect  they  will  become  adven- 
turers, though  they  certainly  will  not  omit  to  seize  an  occasion  for 
exercising  those  mild  and  benevolent  principles  by  which  they  are 
actuated. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  propose  that  a  subscription  be  opened  among 
those  of  your  persuasion,  for  a  loan  at  5  per  cent,  interest  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  produce  thereof  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
our  suffering  brethren  abovementioned.  I  will  pledge  myself  to  you 
that  none  of  the  moneys  so  obtained  shall  on  any  pretence  be  directed 
from  that  benevolent  p'urpose.  I  do  not  mention  a  gift,  because  the 
object  is  so  large  that  it  would  be  too  heavy  a  tax,  even  for .  the  whole 
community,  much  less  [more]  for  any  particular  part  of  ^it.  Besides 
that  many  individuals  who  are  now  to  derive  support  from  it,  will  here- 
after  be  in  a  capacity  to  repay  5  and  in  all  human  probability  the 
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advanced  to  their  poorer  citizens. 

I  should  deem  it  inexcusable  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  to  hint  at 
political  considerations.  But  for  my  own  sake  I  must  observe  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  draw  on  you  any  odium,  in  case  you  should  decline  a 
compliance  with  my  wishes.  This  letter,  therefore,  is  secret  so  long 
as  you  may  choose  that  it  should  remain  so  ;  and  you  will  communicate 
it  to  such  persons  only  us  you  may  think  proper.  It  is  directed  to  you 
from  my  opinion  of  your  integrity  and  good  dispositions  towards  your 
fellow-creatures. 

Should  my  proposal  be  adopted,  I  will  submit  to  your  consideration 
whether  an  application  to  me  on  the  subject  would  not  be  the  proper 
method  of  requesting  the  plan,  without  taking  notice  of  this  letter. 
I  am  your  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

ROBERT  MORRIS. 

Reply  to  the  above  Letter. 

PHILADA.  7th  mo.  28th,  1781. 

To  Robert  Morris,  Esq. 

Esteemed  Friend, — The  subject  matter  of  thy  letter  of  the  23d  inst. 
has  been  considered  by  those  to  whom  it  is  directed  and  some  others  of 
our  brethren  who  unite  in  judgment  with  us,  that  it  is  weighty  and 
affecting. 

Thy  charitable  sentiments,  kindly  expressed  concerning  us,  we  trust 
are  not  groundless,  there  having  been  in  years  past  divers  occasions  on 
which  our  religious  Society,  affected  with  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  have,  without  regard  to  the  distinction  of  religious  profession, 
manifested  their  benevolence ;  and  on  one  memorable  time,  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Charleston,  South  Carolina  ;  so  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  our 
frontiers  in  the  late  Indian  war,  for  whose  relief  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  raised  and  distributed  among  them.  And  in  the  early  com- 
mencement of  these  days  of  sorrowful  calamity,  a  considerable  contri- 
bution was  likewise  made  amongst  us  for  the  people  of  New  England, 
and  was  sent  from  hence  and  committed  to  the  care  of  some  of  our 
brethren  in  that  country,  who  with  diligence  and  fatigue,  in  the  midst 
of  a  cold  winter,  sought  out  the  really  indigent  and  distressed  of  all 
denominations,  and  handed  them  some  seasonable  relief. 

The  same  benevolent  principles,  we  hope,  will  continue  to  actuate  us 
on  future  necessary  occasions,  with  the  same  precaution  we  have  ever 
observed  in  support  of  our  testimony  against  war  and  anything  tending 
fa  promote  it ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  members  of  our  Society 
are  of  late  greatly  changed,  and  their  capacity  for  the  exercise  of  bene- 
volence much  diminished,  not  only  through  the  general  calamity  pre- 
vailing, but  most  particularly  by  the  very  oppressive  laws  which  have 
been  enacted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  oppressive  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  frequently  executed,  to  the  impoverishment  of  many  inno- 
cent and  industrious  inhabitants ;  so  that  there  are  divers  instances  of 
many  families  in  city  and  country,  who  are  already  nearly  stripped  of 
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their  substance.  Thus  the  poor  of  our  Society  are  greatly  increased  ; 
and  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty,  so  it  has  always  been  our  practice, 
not  to  leave  our  needy  brethren  to  the  relief  of  others. 

The  state,  also,  of  our  friends  in  the  Carolinas,  who,  we  apprehend, 
are  reduced  to  great  straits,  hath  lately  claimed  our  particular  attention, 
and  we  have  sent  them  something  considerable  as  a  relief. 

There  are  few  among  us  who  have  been  engaged  in  trade  and  business 
for  some  years  past,  and  many  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  money  for 
the  support  of  their  families,  through  the  difficulty  of  collecting  their 
debts,  and  the  unjust  advantage  taken  by  some  in  the  payment  of  them  ; 
and  on  consideration  of  thy  requisition  for  lending  a  sum  of  money,  we 
are  united  in  judgment  that  we  cannot  comply  with  it. 

We  do  not  mention  these  things  with  a  view  to  damp  or  extinguish 
that  spirit  of  sympathy  and  compassion  which  humanity  dictates  and 
pity  requires,  but  wish  it  to  prevail  among  mankind  in  general. 

We  are,  thy  respectful  Friends, 
JOHN  REYNELL, 
OWEN  JONES, 
JAMES  PEMBERTON, 
SAMUEL  EMLEN,  Jr. 
NICHOLAS  WALN. 

Note  by  J.  F.  Watson. — At  this  time  of  the  British  ravages  in  the 
Carolinas,  many  were  the  families  from  thence  who  sought  refuge  in 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  Such  was  the  liberality  of  Dr.  James  Logan 
to  them,  that  he  took  the  families  of  C.  C.  Pinkney  and  Thomas  Pink- 
ney,  and  Grov.  Rutledge,  to  his  mansion  at  Stenton,  and  there  enter- 
tained them  for  six  months.  He  gave  also  many  cords  of  wood  to 
others  in  the  city. 


XXI. — Papers  relative  to  a  forced  Loan  from  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 
(Collected  by  J.  F.  WATSON.) 

When  the  papers  annexed  were  sent  to  J.  F.  Watson,  it  was  on  the 
presumption  that  they  would  prove  the  fact  from  whom  Robert  Morris, 
as  Treasurer,  received  a  large  sum  of  specie,  as  mentioned  in  Dela- 
plaine's  Life  of  Morris,*  said  to  be  from  a  gentleman  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  to  afford  relief  to  the  array  of  Gren.  Washington. 

These  papers  show  a  receipt  of  money,  indeed  from  a  Quaker ;  but 
from  the  date  it  is  manifest  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  re- 
corded circumstance.  Owen  Jones's  family  have  often  told  me  that  the 
apparent  loan  annexed  was  a  coercive  one.  The  gentlemen  on  the  note 
culled  on  him  and  said,  they  must  have  his  money  as  Provincial  Trea- 
surer, for  the  purposes  of  the  Revolution.  He  said  he  could  not  so 

*  I  have  heard  it  vaguely  stated  that  it  was  Abel  James ;  so  J.  P.  Norris  also 
heard  it  hinted. 
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grant  it.  They  then  told  him  they  intended  to  do  it  by  force,  if  they 
must;  but  if  he  would  take  all  their  bonds,  they  would  make  it  a  ^>< ••/•- 
sonal  borrow,  in  case  the  revolution  should  miscarry. 

The  letter  annexed,  since  received  from  Bishop  White,  who  first  told 
the  facts  to  Mr.  Delaplaine,  explains,  as  I  think,  the  truth  of  the  case 
to  which  he  refers. 

The  original  signatures  of  so  many  worthy  men  arc  deserving  of 
themselves  of  preservation. 

„  John  Morton,  there  named,  is  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

June  lOtfi,  1775. 

Sir, — Please  to  pay  (on  sight)  to  Messrs.  Samuel  Mifflin  and  Andrew 
Caidwcll,  the  sum  of  six  thousand  Pounds,  and  take  their  receipt  for 
the  same ;  being  the  sum  of  money  borrowed  by  us  on  bond  of  you,  for 
public  use. 

JOHN  MORTON, 
GEO.  Ross, 
THOS.  MIFFLIN. 
CHAS.  HUMPHREYS, 
THOS.  WILLING, 
JAMES  WILSON, 
13.  FRANKLIN, 
CHAS.  THOMSON, 
JOHN  DICKINSON. 

To  Mr.  OWEN  JONES,  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Please  pay  Andrew  Epple  twenty-four  hundred  pounds,  pait  of  the 
within  order. 

SAMUEL  MIFFLIN, 
ANDREW  CALDWELL. 

To  Owen  Jones,  Esq. 

Received,  June  12th,  1775,  of  Owen  Jones,  Esq.,   twenty-two  hun- 
dred pounds,  for  Messrs.  Samuel  Mifflin  and  Andrew  Caldwell. 
£2,200.  ANDREW  EPPLE. 

•  Please  pay  Andrew  Epple  thirty-eight  hundred  pounds,  balance  due 
on  the  order  he  delivered  you. 

SAMUEL  MIFFLIN, 

ANDREW  CALDWELL. 
1  o  Owen  Jones,  Esq. 

June  Uth,  1775. 

Received,  June  14th,  1775,  from  Owen  Jones,  Esq.,  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds,  for  Messrs.  Samuel  Mifflin  and  Andrew 
Caldwell. 

£3>800.  ANDREW  EPPLE. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  17,  1826. 

Up.  Wbite  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Watson,  and  informs 
Him,  with  confidence,  that  the  two  facts  referred  to  in  his  letter,  cannot 
reter  to  the  same  transaction. 
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The  loan  specified  was  on  the  10th  of  June,  1775,  which  was  a  few 
days  before  Gen.  Washington  was  vested  with  the  command  of  the 
army.  He  repaired  immediately  to  Massachusetts,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  there  and  in  the  State  of  New  York,  before  the  war  was  brought 
to  the  vicinity  of  this  city. 

Tiio  fact  related  by  Mr.  Delaplaine  was  after  the  retreat  of  the  Con- 
gress to  Baltimore,  which  took  place  near  the  end  of  the  year  1776, 
when  Lord  Cornwallis  was  on  his  march  through  Jersey.  This  was  a 
period  when  Continental  money  was  rapidly  depreciating.  On  the  10th 
of  June,  1775,  it  was  not  yet  issued. 

At  the  last  mentioned  period,  Mr.  Morris  was  not  in  Congress,  or  in 
any  public  station.  When  the  incident  referred  to  took  place,  he  trans- 
acted the  commercial  business  of  Congress,  and  was  a  member  of  that 
body. 

From  the  narrative,  it  appears  that  when  the  two  gentlemen  met, 
Mr.  Morris  was  on  his  way  from  his  counting-house  or  office  to  his 
dwelling.  At  the  time  in  question  in  the  manuscript,  the  two  places 
were  contiguous  in  Penn  street,  with  about  fifteen  feet  between  the 
doors ;  but  in  the  next  year,  he  had  moved  into  Front  street,  between 
Walnut  street  and  the  bridge ;  and  the  place  of  his  transacting  busi- 
ness was  on  the  bank,  a  little  higher  up. 

It  appears  from  the  narrative,  that  the  two  gentlemen  were  in  the 
habits  of  commerciar  business  with  one  another.  This  had  never  been 
the  case,  as  is  here  believed,  of  Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Owen  Jones ;  who 
must  have  been  known  to  the  other  as  a  very  respectable  citizen,  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  but  there  was  no  ana- 
logy in  their  respective  occupations. 

The  anecdote,  as  given  by  Mr.  Delaplaine,  was  communicated  to  him 
by  the  writer  of  this,  who  distinctly  remembers  the  circumstances,  as 
received  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Morris,  a  year  or  two  before  his  decease. 

On  review  of  the  above,  the  thought  occurs  that  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  stress  laid  on  the  kind  of  money  demanded  by  Mr.  Morris  of 
his  friend.  It  was  hard  money,  then  very  scarce,  and  necessary  for  the 
obtaining  of  information  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  Jersey.  In 
June,  1775,  such  money  would  not  have  been  more  effective  than  the 
paper  money  of  the  province  then  current. 


XXII. — An  Account  of  Robert  Morris's  Drafts  on  Benjamin  Franklin. 

[From  the  original  manuscript  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles  Thomson,  presented 
by  his  nephew  John  Thompson,  Esq.,  to  Mr.  John  F.  Watson.] 

The  state  of  facts  is  as  follows : 

In  1779  and  1780,  when  the  enemy  invaded  the  Southern  State?, 
Congress  having  no  money  nor  means  of  raising  any,  fell  upon  the 
measure  of  drawing  bills  on  the  ministers  in  Europe,  and  directed  their 
ministers  at  the'  Courts  of  Versailles,  Madrid  and  the  Hague,  to  apply 
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to  the  respective  Courts  for  loans  of  money  to  pay  the  bills  drawn  upon 
them. 

All  the  bills  drawn  by  Mr.  H.  L.  were  taken  up  and  paid  by  Mr.  F 
Mr.  Jay  obtained  a  small  sum  of  money  from  the  Court  of  Spain  ;  but 
not  being  supplied  with  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  bills  drawn, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  protesting   a  considerable  sum.     These 
were  afterwards  taken  up  and  paid  by  Dr.  F.     Bills  for  the  payment  of 
interest  were  also  drawn  upon  Mr.  F.     This  obliged  him  to  make  such 
frequent  application   to   the  Court   of  France,  that   the   Minister  of 
Finance  complained  that  his  plans  were  deranged,  and  that  the  money 
granted  by  his  Court  was  applied  to  other  purposes  than  the  immediate 
support  of  the  war.     And  when  it   was  ascertained  that  Congress  de- 
pended on  a  provision   of  the  Court  for  the  payment  of  interest  bills, 
the  Minister  disclaimed  that  promise,  and   in   express  terms  declared 
that  no  more  money  could  be  advanced  for  that  purpose.  After  repeated 
applications  by  Dr.  F.  and  Mr.  J.  Laurens,  who,  in   the   beginning  of 
1781,  was  sent   as   a   special  minister,  to  represent  to  that  Court  this 
state  of  our  affairs,  the  Court  was  induced  to   grant  the  U.  S.  out  of 
their  own  funds,  a   considerable  sum,  and  to  borrow  from   the  States 
General  a  further  sum  for  the  TJ.  S.  for  the   express  purpose  of  dis- 
charging the  bills   accepted   by  Dr.  F.,   for   procuring  clothing  and 
necessaries  for  the  army,  and  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  ensu- 
ing campaign.     And*Dr.  F.   was  told  in  plain  and  express  terms,  that 
if  Congress  drew  any  more  bills  on  him,  they  must  find  means  to  enable 
him  to  pay  them ;  for  that  the  Court  would  not  advance  any  money  for 
that  purpose.    Thus  Congress  were   prevented   from  drawing  interest 
bills.     With  a  view  of  providing  a  fund  to  answer  this  purpose,  and  to 
enable  them  to  pay  the  interest  of  all  the  domestic  debt,  as  well  as  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  a  credit  abroad,  Congress,  in  the  spring  of  1781, 
recommended  the  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  imports  and  prizes ;  and 
from  a  fond  hope  that  the  States  would  comply  with  the  requisition, 
they  ventured  to  continue  drawing  bills  for  the  next  year ;  and  in  the 
fall   of  that  year,  called  upon   the   States   for   eight  millions,  for  the 
service  of  1782.     The  Superintendant  entered  upon  the  administration 
of  the  finances,  and  with  the  aid  obtained  from  France,  supported  the 
expense  of  the  operations  of  the  army  in  the  campaign  of  1781,  and 
the  reduction  of  Cornwallis. 

The  quotas  of  the  States  came  in  so  slow,  that  every  aid  obtained 
from  France,  with  what  was  paid  in  by  the  States,  was  scarce  sufficient 
for  the  immediate  subsistence  and  clothing  of  the  army,  and  support  of 
cur  minister  abroad  and  other  unavoidable  expenses  in  the  year  1782  ; 
so  that  in  September,  1782,  Congress  was  under  the  necessity  of  stop- 
ping the  drawing  of  any  more  bills  for  interest.  Still,  however,  Con- 
press  entertained  a  hope  that  the  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  imports 
wouU  be  granted  for  the  purposes  abovementioned. 
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XXIII. — Notes  on  the  Private  Character  of  General  Washington. 
(Communicated  by  John  F.  Watson,  Esq.) 

Letter  to  Mr.  Watson. 

DEAR  SIR, — In  reply  to  your  questions  regarding  the  private  and  do- 
mestic character  of  General  Washington,  I  have  obtained  the  following 
replies  from  my  mother  : — 

In  his  temper  he  was  usually  mild  and  slow  to  anger,  but  when  he 
•was  roused,  which  was  seldom,  those  who  had  been  the  cause  of  it 
would  take  good  care  never  to  give  like  cause  again.  He  was  amiable 
and  easy  of  access,  though  rather  reserved,  not  very  conversible,  some- 
times playful,  but  never  jocular;  his  deportment  was  always  dignified 
but  not  austere,  always  friendly,  gentlemanly,  and  respectful  to  his  in- 
timates and  family ;  and  was  a  kind  master  and  a  consistent  one  to  his 
servants.  He  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  children,  yet  he  was  fond 
of  ladies'  society.  He  was  not  fond  of  music  nor  did  he  play  or  sing, 
although  he  occasionally  but  seldom  danced  ;  he  never  played  cards  or 
any  games.  With  regard  to  his  reading  we  cannot  say,  only  that  he 
pas.sed  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  his  study.  Of  his  religious  character 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  was  regular  in  his  attendance  on  di- 
vine worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and  we  never  knew  him  to  express  any 
opinion  regarding  the  different  sects.  He  belonged  to  the  Episcopal 
church. 

He  was  very  fond  of  riding  on  horseback,  also  of  fine  horses,  of  which 
he  had  a  favorite.  He  never  engaged  in  athletic  exercises.  No  man 
was  more  attentive  to  his  professional  duties,  and  no  man  more  prompt 
to  determine  and  pursue  the  proper  course.  Whatever  time  of  leisure 
he  had  was  principally  spent  in  his  study. 

He  was  particular  and  remarkably  neat  in  his  dress,  which  during  his 
Presidentship  usually  consisted  of  black  velvet,  with  silk  stockings,  and 
shoes.  His  form  was  very  commanding  and  remarkably  dignified,  par- 
ticularly on  horseback  ;  he  was  indeed  a  complete  horseman,  and  on  his 
entrance  into  Philadelphia  after  the  surrender  of  York,  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  British  officers  present  on  that  occasion,  to  be  the  finest 
and  most  heroic  looking  man  they  had  ever  beheld.  His  teeth  were 
bad,  but  he  had  a  fine  complexion.  He  laughed  but  seldom ;  he  never 
made  use  of  any  exclamations  or  oaths ;  he  did  not  indulge  in  anecdote, 
and  never  spoke  of  himself. 

He  was  extremely  fond  of  a  farmer's  life,  and  when  on  his  farm 
dressed  very  plain  but  neat. 

He  was  a  moderate  liver  both  in  eating  and  drinking ;  he  was  an  early 
riser,  and  consequently  went  early  to  bed.  He  at  one  time  resided  in 
my  father's  family  more  than  two  months,  and  there  never  was  a  person 
who  gave  less  trouble.  He  would  generally  come  in  and  be  about  the 
house  for  hours  without  any  of  the  family's  being  aware  of  it.  He  never 
slept  during  the  day,  and  generally  when  in  the  house  sat  down. 

He  never  indulged  or  felt  any  bitterness  against  the  English,  an 
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bore  the  reproaches  of  our  own  prints  with  the  most  peifect  equanimity. 
He  was  very  graceful  in  his  address,  and  courteous  to  his  guests. 

He  always  spoke  of  his  mother  with  marked  respect  and  affection. 
Mrs.  Washington,  though  not  possessing  much  sense,  was  a  perfect 
lady,  and  remarkably  well  calculated  for  her  situation. 

The  above  is  the  sum  of  all  I  could  obtain  from  my  mother  during  a 
day's  visit,  which  she  spent  at  my  house.  Those  questions  to  which 
she  could  not  give  pointed  answers  I  have  not  noticed,  although  all 
were  presented  to  her. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  F.  MORRIS. 

Mrs.  Morris  told  J.  F.  Watson  of  the  deep  impression  made  upon  her 
mind,  in  seeing  General  Washington  make  a  public  entry  into  Philadel- 
phia, after  the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  As  the  procession  entered  High 
street,  the  General  stopped  before  her  door  and  saluted.  His  manner 
on  that  occasion  was  remarkably  elegant  and  dignified.  His  manner  of 
sitting  a  horse  was  peculiarly  elegant ;  his  horse  was  entirely  white  and 
very  superior;  he  paid  great  attention  to  his  horse,  acd  always  had  his 
hoofs  blacked  before  riding  abroad. 

Some  British  officers  of  high  rank  had  previously  solicited  a  place  at 
Mrs.  Morris's  house  to  get  a  view  of  the  General,  and  they  all  expressed 
high  admiration  of  his  dignity  and  demeanor.  As  they  expressed  a 
great  desire  to  be  in  nis  company  and  hear  him  converse,  they  were  in- 
vited that  evening  to  take  supper  with  him.  On  that  occasion  he  was 
remarkably  polite  and  affable  to  them.  They  one  and  all  said  they 
should  never  forget  the  satisfaction  they  felt,  and  the  honor  they  deemed 
done  to  them«elves  thereby. 

One  of  the  officers  was  remarkably  like  the  General,  and  had  often 
been  told  so.  On  such  occasions  he  used  to  affect  to  deem  it  a  dis- 
paragement, but  to  Mrs.  Morris  he  now  said,  "  to  be  indeed  like  such  a 
man  was  indeed  a  distinguished  honor."  General  Washington  was  very 
polite  to  this  officer. 

They  all  particularly  spoke  of  his  marked  elegance  as  a  graceful 
horseman,  saying  that  he  and  his  horse  moved  as  but  one.  On  that  oc- 
casion General  Washington  was  the  Apollo  of  beauty  and  grace  among 
gra:eful  and  elegant  men.  > 

I  relate  these  facts  nearly  in  her  own  words.  I  found  it  was  by  far 
the  most  impressive  incident  that  dwelt  upon  her  memory,  of  all  she 
had  ever  witnessed  in  her  long  intercourse  with  General  Washington. 

Mrs.  Morris  died  soon  after  relating  the  above,  namely,  in  January, 

When  he  was  a  young  man,  he  was  seen  at  the  Philadelphia  Coffee 
House  by  old  Rees  Meredith,  a  considerable  merchant,  who  being 
pleased  with  his  appearance  asked  him  home  with  him,  (without  anv  in- 
troduction or  knowledge  of  his  character.)  There,  he  gave  him  a  venison 
^"SR  ,Wasnington  remembered  and  told  this  in  later  life,  and  when 
in  Philadelphia  enquired  for  the  family,  and,  in  consequence  of  that  in- 
cident, sought  out  bis  son,  whom  he  made  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
btates.  (Told  me  by  Dr.  Griffith.) 
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Mrs.  Deborah  Logan  has  seen  General  Washington's  mother  at  Fred- 
ericksburg  when  she  was  eighty-five  ;  she  had  the  stateliness  and  dignity 
of  her  son,  and  was  familiar  too.  She  then  told  Mrs.  L.  that  she  had 
formed  the  minds  of  her  children  with  great  care,  and  expressed  her 
great  trouble  to  find  adequate  schools,  and  said  she  sent  her  son  George 
forty  miles  to  the  best  she  could  get.  She  lived  in  a  one  story  cottage, 
and  declined  to  live  at  Mount  Vernon, 

Major  Jackson  told  me  of  his  polite  and  marked  attention,  at  his 
levee,  to  a  British  officer  who  had  endeavored  to  do  him  an  injury  in 
the  war. 

My  friend,  Robert  Vaux,  Esq.,  when  a  boy,  saw  General  Washington 
traversing  along  Chestnut  street  in  front  of  the  State  House  in  a  heavy 
rain,  and  made  up  to  him  and  offered  him  his  umbrella;  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said,  "  My  lad,  I  thank  you,  but  I  have  often 
encountered  greater  storms  than  this."  and  then  pursued  his  moderate 
and  dignified  walk  as  before,  until  he  entered  the  War  office  near  there. 
He  was  then  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with  yellow  buttons,  cocked  hat  and 
black  cockade,  vest  and  breeches  of  buff,  and  high  boots  above  the  knee 
in  front  and  of  entire  Mack  tops. 

General  Washington  was  extremely  punctual.  His  cabinet  councils 
were  appointed  to  meet  him  precisely  at  eleven  o'clock  on  set  days.  On 
such  occasions  Gen  ral  Hamilton  was  usually  latest  and  after  the  time ; 
t'len  he  would  bustle,  and  drawing  out  his  watch  exclaim  it  had  de- 
ceived him.  This  occurred  a  number  of  times,  when  the  General  effect- 
ually prevented  it,  by  rising  and  looking  firmly  on  General  Hamilton 
and  saying,  "  Sir,  you  must  provide  yourself  a  new  watch,  or  I  a  new 
Secretary."  I  had  this  from  Col.  Pickering,  who  was  present. 

On  an  occasion  of  one  of  these  meetings,  the  General  was  likely  to  be 
detained  by  the  shoeblack  beyond  the  exact  time.  The  secretaries,  in 
proceeding  to  the  appointed  room,  had  to  pass  a  small  chamber  where 
the  General's  boots  were  to  have  been  placed.  When  Col.  Pickering 
entered  he  found  the  General  holding  the  servant,  and  belaboring  him 
with  his  boots.  Col.  Pickering  hurried  on  and  no  remarks  were  made. 

He  was  accustomed  to  rise  at  daylight,  and  always  went  into  the 
stable  to  see  his  horses,  of  which  he  was  very  careful.  On  one  such  oc- 
casion be  found  that  the  coach  horses,  which  had  come  home  late,  had 
not  had  their  legs  rubbed  down,  the  mud  being  still  on  them.  The 
General  was  seen  by  one  who  told  me,  to  seize  his  German  coachman, 
and  to  fisty-cuff  him  in  the  yard  with  a  good  drubbing  !  I  have  under- 
stood he  was  passionate. 

Gen.  Washington  was  universally  allowed  to  have  been  the  most  ele- 
gant and  graceful  rider  ever  seen  in  our  country.  I  have  heard  judges 
declare  that  he  mounted  with  extraordinary  agility  and  grace,  and,  when 
seated,  rode  as  if  a  part  of  the  horse,  so  united  they  moved  together. 
The  British  officers  at  Mrs.  Morris's  expressed  their  admiration  of  him 
in  this  respect.  I  heard  of  many  officers  of  the  British  army  in  Phila- 
delphia, who  often  expressed  their  admiration  of  Washington's  character 
and  their  desire  to  see  him. 

The  late  lady  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blair,  (my  friend  and  neighbor,)  used 
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to  relate  that  Gen.  Washington  was  rarely  known  to  laugh.  She  de- 
sired much  to  bring  him  to  a  laugh.  She  had  very  facetious  powers, 
and  succeeded  to  her  wish;  the  General  laughed  very  heartily.  Mrs. 
Powell  and  Mrs.  Washington  being  present,  the  latter  exclaimed, 
"  General,  surely  you  are  no  longer  yourself."  "  True,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
now  indeed  Mrs.  Blair." 

Willliam  Rush,  the  carver,  had  great  opportunities  of  seeing  Gen. 
Washington,  and  has  often  spoken  concerning  him.  He  had  often  mo- 
delled him  in  wood  and  clay.  Washington  went  sometimes  to  see  him 
at  his  work.  In  the  time  of  the  war,  Hush  was  under  his  command, 
and  loved  to  speak  of  his  gracefulness  in  the  movements  of  his  body. 
He  saw  him  at  a  game  of  ball  for  several  hours.  He  saw  him  after 
the  battle  of  Princeton  dismount  from  his  horse,  to  step  on  a  small 
mound,  where  he  cast  one  leg  across  the  crutch  of  an  old  tree  stump, 
while  lie  looked  out  for  the  enemy.  Rush  used  to  say  that  his  features, 
at  that  time,  and  his  gracefulness  were  very  peculiar.  He  had  just 
before  gladdened  his  heart  by  the  capture  of  a  British  regiment. 

Col.  Allen  M'Lane  says,  that  he  had  in  the  field,  "in  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, a  resolute  and  animated  countenance." 

Gen.  R.  G.  Harper  described  Washington's  face  as  President,  as  that 
of  ':  calm  composed  wisdom  and  benevolence,  rather  than  of  vigor,  de- 
tcrminati»n  and  iuten?e  thought." 

O 

Gen-  Washington  wore  a  set  of  artificial  teeth  late  in  life,  and  they 
changed  his  features.  His  natural  complexion  was  fair  and  considerably 
florid;  his  eye  deep  sunken,  blue,  mild  and  thoughtful.  (Custis.)  His 
usual  settkd  features  were  more  expressive  of  thought  than  animation. 
(Chas.  Carrol,  of  Carrolton.) 

Houdon's  bust  of  Washington,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  his  face 
was  full  and  without  a  wrinkle,  was  the  best  likeness  that  ever  was 
exhibited,  and  no  artist  will  ever  err  that  will  copy  it,  especially  as  a 
military  character.  (W.  Rush.)  Houdon's  bust  is  invaluable  for  the 
-  truth  of  its  proportions.  He  was  an  artist  celebrated  for  the  fidelity 
and  natural  character  of  his  busts.  (Rembrandt  Poale.) 

Stuart's  portrait  is  heavily  exaggerated,  (Peale) ;  although  it  is  the 
one  from  which  most  of  the  portraits  are  since  made.  It  was  done  in 
1775,  and  was  the  last  done  from  life.  Stuart  executed  two,  and 
called  his  first  a  complete  failure.  His  second  one  is  unfinished. 
Stuart  used  to  say,  that  Washington  was  the  broadest  between  the 
eyes  of  any  man.  His  nose  there  is  very  thick.  Gen.  Washington 
weighed,  at  West  Point,  in  1782,  two  hundred  and  nine  pounds.  In 
later  life,  he  grew,  I  believe,  still  heavier  and  more  corpulent. 

Mrs.  Washington,  in  the  time  of  the  war,  boarded  in  the  present 
ordinary-looking  small  three  story  house,  at  the  north  west  corner  of 
Arch  and  Front  street.  The  wives  of  many  tradesmen  would  now 
disdain  to  live  in  the  same.  It  is  now  a  grocery  store. 

Gen.  Washington  was  the  first  person  of  distinction  among  us  who 
left  off  hand  ruffles.  Then  Gen.  Dickinson  and  others  spoke  of  it  and 
followed  the  example 

The  Secretary  of  State  told,  in  the  hearing  of  Mrs.  Logan,  how  very 
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deeply  Gen.  Washington  was  wounded  in   his  feelings,  when  he  first 
saw  the  severe  strictures  on  his  administration  in  Freneau's  paper. 

Col.  M'Lane  told  me,  that  when  Washington  and  his  army  lay  at 
Valley  Forge,  in  1778,  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  made  a 
Paddy,  and  displayed  it  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  Irish  in  camp.  They  assembled  in  large  bodies  under  arms, 
swearing  for  vengeance  against  the  New  England  troops  there,  saying 
they  had  got  up  the  insult.  The  affair  threatened  a  very  serious  issue ; 
none  of  the  officers  could  appease  them.  At  this  time,  Washington 
having  ascertained  the  entire  innocence  of  the  New  England  troops, 
rode  up  to  the  Irish,  and  kindly  and  feelingly  argued  with  them  ;  and 
then,  as  if  highly  incensed  against  the  perpetrators,  requested  the 
Irish  to  show  the  offenders,  and  he  would  see  them  punished.  They 
could  not  designate  any  one.  Well,  said  Washington,  with  great 
promptness,  I  too  am  a  lover  of  St.  Patrick's  day,  and  must  settle  the 
affair  by  making  all  the  army  keep  the  day.  He  therefore  ordered 
extra  drink  to  every  man  of  his  command,  and  thus  all  made  merry  and 
were  good  friends. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  some  good  remarks  in  his  Karabler  on  the  defects  of 
many  biographies  which  deal  too  much  in  generalities,  so  that  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  character  is  lost.  This  will  apply  to  such  as  have 
written  of  Gen.  Washington  : 

"  Biography  has  often  been  allotted  to  writers  who  seem  very  little 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  task,  or  very  negligent  about  the 
performance.  They  rarely  afford  any  other  account  than  might  be  col- 
lected from  public  papers,  but  imagine  themselves  writing  a  life,  when 
they  exhibit  a  chronological  series  of  actions  or  preferments ;  and  so 
little  regard  the  manners  or  behavior  of  their  heroes,  that  more 
knowledge  may  be  learned  of  a  man's  real  character  by  a  short  conver- 
sation with  one  of  his  servants,  than  from  a  formal  and  studied  narra- 
tive, begun  with  his  pedigree  and  ended  with  his  funeral." 

We  have  our  sympathies  with  the  private  life  of  great  men,  because 
"  there  is  scarcely  any  possibility  of  good  or  ill  but  is  common  to  human 
kind. 

"  We  are  all  prompted  by  the  same  motives,  all  deceived  by  the  same 
fallacies,  all  animated  by  hope,  obstructed  by  danger,  entangled  by  de- 
sire and  seduced  by  pleasure. 

"Those  parallel  circumstances  and  kindred  images,  to  which  we 
readily  conform  our  minds,  are,  above  all  other  writings,  to  be  found  in 
narratives  of  the  lives  of  particular  persons. 

"  The  general  and  rapid  narratives  of  history,  which  involve  a  thou- 
sand fortunes  in  the  business  of  a  day,  and  complicate  innumerable 
incidents  in  one  great  transaction,  afford  few  lessons  applicable  to  pri- 
vate life. 

"  ]3ut  the  business  of  the  biographer  is  often  to  pass  slightly  over 
those  relations  which  never  descend  below  the  consultations  of  senates, 
the  motions  of  armies  and  the  schemes  of  conspirators,  to  lead  the 
thoughts  into  domestic  privacies  and  display  the  minute  details  of  daily 
life,  where  exterior  appendages  are  cast  aside,  and  men  excel  each  other 
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only  by  prudence  and  by  virtue.  There  are  many  invisible  circum- 
stances which  are  more  important  to  enlarge  our  moral  knowledge,  than 
'  public  occurrences.  Thus  Sallust,  the  great  master  of  nature,  has  not 
forgot,  in  his  account  of  Catalinc,  to  remark  that  his  walk  was  very 
quick,  and  uyain  stoic,  as  an  indication  of  a  mind  revolving  something 
with  violent  commotion." 

After  ths  surrender  at  York  Town,  while  the  Continental  troops  were 
preparing  to  receive  the  British,  who  were  to  march  forth  from  the  garri- 
son aud  deliver  up  their  arras,  the  commander-in-chief  was  heard  to  say, 
addressing  himself  to  the  division  of  the  army  to  which  he  was  attached, 
"  My  brave  fellows,  let  no  sensation  of  satisfaction  for  the  triumphs  you 
have  gained,  induce  you  to  insult  your  fallen  enemy ;  let  no  shouting, 
no  clamorous  huzzaing  increase  their  mortification.  It  is  sufficient  satis- 
faction for  us  that  we  witness  their  humiliation.  Posterity  will  huzza 
for  us  I" 

"Washington  possessed  great  muscular  strength  of  arm,  and  it  was  of 
unusual  length.  When  young  he  threw  a  stone  across  the  Kappahan- 
nock,  and  at  the  Natural  Bridge  he  threw  a  stone  higher  than  any  per- 
son has  since.  An  instance  of  his  strength  in  this  way  occurred  at  the 
Pallisadoes  up  the  North  river,  in  1789.  Gen.  "Washington  being  at 
that  post,  on  a  temporary  call  with  his  staff,  saw  the  officers  attempting 
to  throw  stones  from  the  high  bluff,  (which  to  the  eye  seemed  almost 
perpendicular,)  intt^the  river  below,  but  none  were  able  to  effect  it. 
Washington  alighted  from  his  charger,  and,  seeking  for  a  stone  to  his 
liking,  took  two  or  three  quick  steps,  and  giving  it  a  jerk,  (called  the 
"  Douglass  cast,"  among  the  Virginians)  he  lodged  it  in  the  sounding 
water  at  least  one  rod'  from  the  shore.  All  the  troops  were  so  asto- 
nished and  rejoiced  that  they  gave  three  cheers. 

An  Indian,  who  was  in  the  battle  in  which  Braddock  was  defeated, 
afterwards  used  to  say  that  he  had  eight  fair  shots  at  Washington.  He 
concluded  that  he  was  specially  preserved  by  the  Great  Spirit.  Wash- 
ington had  four  shot  holes  through  his  clothes.  (See  his  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Virginia.) 

In  1772,  at  Kenawha,  Col.  Washington  went  to  explore  and  survey 
with  Dr.  John  Craik,  Physician-General.  They  were  there  visited  by 
an  Indian  chief  and  his  party.  This  chief  had  fired  at  Washington  at 
Braddock's  defeat.  He  would  not  eat  or  drink,  but  said  he  came  to  see 
the  young  officer  whom,  sixteen  years  before,  he  had  tried  to  kill,  "as 
having  an  Indian  wisdom."  He  had  directed  many  of  the  rifles  of  his 
party  at  him,  but  said  he,  "  He  cannot  die  in  battle :  there  is  some- 
thing, now  I  am  old,  bids  me  speak  the  voice  of  prophecy.  Listen !  The 
Great  Spirit  protects  that  man  and  guides  his  destinies.  He  will  be- 
come the  chief  of  nations,  and  a  people  yet  unborn  will  hail  him  as  the 
founder  of  a  mighty  empire."  Dr.  Craik  often  spoke  of  this. 

At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  general  officers  combined  to  ask 
Gen.  Washington  to' spare  his  person  ;  and  Craik  said  it  was  invulnerable, 
especially  when  a  ball  threw  the  dirt  on  him  from  near  his  horse's 
feet  j  in  this  referring  his  confidence  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Indian. 

I  give  the  following  verses  to  prove  that  Washington's  mother  formed 
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his  character.  It  is  by  one  (Mrs.  Sigourney)  who  expresses  regret 
that  she  lies  "  without  stone  or  name,"  in  the  burial  place  at  Freder- 
icksburg,  Ya.* 

"Well  may  that  realm  confiding  rest 
Heroes  and  mighty  chiefs  to  see, 
Who  finds  its  infant  offspring  blest 
With  monitors  and  guides  like  tkee. 

"  A  future  age  than  ours  more  just 
With  his,  shall  blend  thy  honored  name 
And  rear  exulting  o'er  thy  dust, 
The  monument  of  deathless  fame." 

The  pediment  of  Washington's  door  I  procured  for  the  Masonic 
Lodge  door,  and  the  door  itself  is  now  in  James  Stokes's  bank  house  in 
Germantown,  the  one  down  stairs  which  opens  from  the  front  into  the 
back  room,  the  largest  door. 


XXIV.  —  Extracts  from  Letters  written  l>y  John  Jldams. 
(Communicated  by  Mr  John  F.  Watson.) 

From  a  Letter  dated  June  8th,  1813. 

"  There  are  several  things  abroad  which  have  been  reported  to  have 
been  intended  to  appear  as  pictures  of  me.  I  pretend  not  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  any  of  them,  but  there  is  not  an  approved  likeness  tmong 
them.  My  head  has  been  so  long  the  sport  of  painters,  as  my  heart  has 
been  of  libellers,  that  I  shall  make  no  objection  to  any  use  that  may  be 
made  of  either." 

From  a  Letter  dated  December  1.7th,  1815. 

"  Dr.  Hush,  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  in  1801,  was  as  upright  as  a 
reed,  and  his  countenance  no  less  animated  than  intelligent.  But  his 
portrait  which  you  have  sent  me,  now  exhibits  the  decrepitude  of  old 
age,  and  a  costume  of  democratic  plainness  which  my  excellent  friend 
too  much  affected.  He  thought  it  simplicity  :  I  called  it  meanness." 

From  a  Letter  dated  December  30tfA   1815. 


"  Iwas  born  October  19th,  1735,  in  Quincy,  then  the  north  parish  in 
Braintree.  My  father  was  John  Adams,  born  in  the  same  parish  ;  my 
grandfather  was  Joseph  Adams,  Jr.,  born  in  the  same  parish  ;  my 
great-grandfather  was  Joseph  Adams,  Sr.,  and  my  great-  great-grand- 
father was  Henry  Adams,  who  came  from  England.  These  all  lived 
and  were  buried  in  this  parish,  as  their  gravestones  in  the  congregational 
churchyard  distinctly  show  to  this  day. 

"  My  mother  was  surnamed  Boylston,  a  daughter  of  Peter  Boylston, 

*  The  ladies  of  Vinginia  have  recently  erected  a  monument  over  the  remains  of 

Mrs.  Washington. 
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of  Brokeline.     I  was  educated  partly  at  the  public  grammar  school,  and 

partly  at  a  private  academy  under  Mr.  Joseph   Marsh,  both    in   this 

parish.    In  1751  I  entered  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge.     In  1755  I 

took   my  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  immediately  undertook   the 

care  of  the  public  grammar  school  in  Worcester,  where  I  lived  in  the 

family  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  James  Putnam  till  1758,  when  I 

took   my  second   degree  at  College,  and  the  oath  of  an  attorney  in 

Boston.    In  1761  I  was  admitted  a  Barrister  at  Law  in  Boston,  in  the 

Superior  Court  of  Judicature  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  In 

1764  I  married  Abigail  Smith,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Smith, 

of  Weymouth.     In  1767  my  son  John  Quincy  Adams  was  born  in  this 

parish.     In  1770  I  was  a  representative  of  the  town  of  Boston  in   the 

Legislature  of  the  province.     From  1774  to   1778  I  was  a  member  of 

Congress.     In  1778  I  was  sent  to  France  as  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

In  1779  I  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  forming  the  Constitution 

of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  same  year,  sent  10  Europe  a  second  time, 

to  treat  of  peace  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain.     In  1  782  I  signed 

the  treaty  with   the  States'  General  of  the  United  Provinces ;   and  on 

the  30th  of  November,  the  same  year,  the  preliminaries,  and  on  the 

3d  of  September,  1783,  the  definite  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain. 

In  1785  I  was  sent  a  minister  to   St.  James'  and  remained  there  till 

1788.     In  1789  I  was  Vice  President,  and  continued  in  that  office  till 

1797,  when  I  was  cltosen  President.     In  1801   1  was  turned  out,  and 

very  nearly*  escaped  being  succeeded  by  Aaron  Burr.     For  some  years 

1  was  an  unworthy  President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 

Sciences,  and  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture  in  Massachusetts. 

"  If  these  egotisms  are  not  enough  to  satisfy  you,  I  will  answer  any 

questions  you  will  please  to  ask  me.     I  would  not  have  committed  them 

to  writing,  if  I  had  not  been  represented  as  a  Spaniard,  and  in  public 

volumes  as  a  Scotchman,  and   in  other  writings  as  an  Englishman,  and 

as  every  thing  else  not  what  I  am  and  always  was. 

"  The  late  Governor,  Samuel  Adams,  was  not  my  brother.  He  was 
no  nearer  related  to  me  than  a  second  cousin.  We  had  the  same  great- 
grandfather. John  was  my  father;  Joseph,  Jr.,  was  my  grandfather; 
the  oldest  son  of  Joseph  Adams,  senior,  my  great  grandfather.  Gover- 
nor Adams  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Adams  of  Boston,  the  grandson  of 
John  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  the  great  grandson  of  Joseph  Adams, 
senior,  of  this  parish,  now  called  Quincy,  who  was  the  common  ancestor 
of  us  both. 

In  1745,  when  Louisburg  was  conquered,  I  took  a  decided  part 
against  France  and  Great  Britain  too,  for  her  ungrateful,  unjust,  contemp- 
tuous and  insolent  conduct  towards  my  countrymen. 

In  1755  I  took  a  decided  part  against  France  and  Great  Britain  too ; 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  folly,  the  ignorance,  the  cowardice,  the 
treachery  of  her  conduct  of  the  war  against  Canada.  This  indignation 
was  much  increased  by  her  degrading  treatment  of  our  troops  through 
the  whole  war. 

*  Qu.  narrowly  ? 
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In  1760  and  1761  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  design  of  Great 
Britain  to  deprive  us  of  our  liberties  by  asserting  the  sovereign  author- 
ity of  Parliament  over  us,  I  took  a  decided  part  against  her,  and  have 
persevered  for  fifty-five  years  in  opposing  and  resisting  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  every  instance  of  her  injustice  and  arbitrary  power 
towards  us. 

I  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  Dr.  Rush  has  kept  among 
his  manuscripts  a  sketch  of  me.  If  that  amiable  family  will  permit, 
you  have  mv  consent  to  see  and  use  it.  though  I  know  not  a  word 
of  it." 

His  letter  dated  17th  Jan.  1316,  says :  "  To  do  justice  to  the  life  and 
character  of  this  great  man  [Samuel  Adams,  his  cousin,]  would  require 
more  volumes  than  Dr.  Kippis  has  bestowed  on  Captain  Cook,  or  than 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  consecrated  to  President  Washington. 

"  The  fine  arts  have  struggled  with  difficulties  in  all  countries,  and 
you  will  find  similar  difficulties  in  our  beloved  United  States.  Taste  is 
the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  except  judgment  and  virtue." 

His  letter  dated  5th  Jan.  1817,  says:  "I  am  sorry  to  see  in  our 
American  Reviewers  an  affectation  of  imitating  European  Reviewers. 
They  generally  discover  an  unnatural  appetite  for  sour  plumbs;  more 
sagacity  in  discovering  little  faults  than  great  merits." 

His  letter  dated  July  23,  1818,  says  :  "You  advise  me  to  write  my 
own  life  upon  a  very  extensive  plan.  But  you  must  give  me  a  lease 
of  another  life  of  eighty-two  years  before  I  can  undertake  it.  When 
I  read  the  lives  of  Doctor  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Governor  Patrick 
Henry,  my  own  appears,  upon  retrospection,  a  dark,  dreary,  unfruitful 
waste.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  read  it  though  written  by  a  Franklin 
or  a  Wirt." 

"  Of  the  interpositions  of  Providence  in  our  favor,  I  have  had  abun- 
dant experience,  and  such  as  would  be  believed  upon  my  authority,  if 
I  should  relate  them." 

"  There  is  one  point  in  which  you  and  I  are  at  opposite  angles  ;  instead 
of  inflaming  prejudice  against  England,  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the 
ignorant,  bigoted  attachment  of  the  people  to  Great  Britain ;  and  this 
has  never  yet  been  half  done." 

"  It  would  be  silly  in  me  to  write  upon  the  progress  of  luxury,  for 
the  histories  of  all  ages  and  countries  are  uniform,  that  luxury  grows 
with  population,  wealth  and  prosperity." 

His  letter  dated  21st  August,  1818,  says  :  "  You  say  that  you  had 
believed  '  that  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  many  acts  of  the 
British  had  been  exaggerated.'  This  may  have  happened,  but  I  know 
not  in  what  instances.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  that  one  half  of  their 
cruelties  and  brutalities  has  not  been  told,  or  if  told,  has  not  been 
believed." 

"If  you  suppose  that  the  British  were  influenced  by  '  any  motives  of 
conciliation/  you  have  been  greatly  deceived.  They  never  manifested 
any  such  motives  through  the  whole  history  of  the  country,  for  two 
hundred  years.  They  have  felt  ( a  most  sovereign  contempt  for  us 'as 
Puritans,  Dissenters,  Schismatics,  Convicts.  Redemptioners,  as  Irish, 
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Scotch,  Germans,  Dutch  and  Swedes,  more  than  a  century  before  they 
had  a  color  or  pretext  to  call  us  rebels." 

"  If  '  the  public  sentiment  or  prejudices  has  not  allowed  such  senti- 
ments to  have  been  mine/  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  public  has  never 
known  me,  my  character  or  sentiments,  which  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  temptations,  misrepresentations,  abuses,  lies 
and  slanders,  chiefly  from  the  pens  of  vagabond  foreigners. 

"  I  pray  you  not  to  misunderstand  me.  I  acknowledge  with  humble 
gratitude  to  God  that  he  has  granted  me  a  happy  life  through  all  my 
trials.  My  greatest  grief  is  that  I  have  not  done  more  for  my  country 
and  my  fellow-men." 

His  letter  dated  31st  August,  1818,  says  :  "  My  life  can  never  be 
written,  even  by  myself;  for  it  would  take  me  as  much  time  to  write  it 
as  it  has  to  live  it." 

His  letter  dated  21st  April,  1822,  says  :  "  Portraits  or  busts  of  men 
or  women  taken  in  old  age,  which,  as  Ossian  says  and  says  truly,  is  dark 
and  unlovely,  are  always  disagreeable ;  much  more  so  are  those  taken 
after  death  or  in  articulo  mortis.  The  portraits  of  Dr.  Franklin,  taken 
when  he  was  eighty-four,  were  no  more  like  him  in  middle  life,  or 
even  when  he  was  seventy  years  old,  thau  they  resemble  those  of  Vol- 
taire. I  delight  to  see  the  images  of  my  friends  taken  when  they  are 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  energies  of  their  minds  and  bodies. 
The  picture  of  Dr.  Rush  which  you  sent  me  is  a  melancholy  object  to 
my  sight.  1  see  nothing  of  that  erect  figure,  that  free  air  and  steady 
gaity  that  intelligent  and  expressive  countenance  which  delighted  me  in 
my  friend.  It  is,  however,  a  memento  mori,  and  that  is  always  a  useful 
moral  lesson.  But  we  have  so  many  intimations  tending  to  the  same 
ends,  that  I  am  not  melancholy  enough  to  contemplate  too  many  of 
them.  I  am  more  delighted,  and  I  think  more  instructed,  by  looking  at 
the  bright  side  of  human  nature  and  human  life,  than  at  the  dark." 
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XXY. — Extracts  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  Journals  of  1776 
and  1777,  relating  to  Military  events  about  that  period.  Trans- 
lated by  HEISTER  H.  MTJHLENBERG,  M.  D.,  of  Reading,  Pa. 

Sunday,  July  21,  1776.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  pro- 
ceeded homewards  towards  Providence  under  a  burning  sun.  On  the 
way  I  met  a  company  of  men  from  Reading,  numbering  about  one  hun- 
dred strong,  on  their  march  to  Jersey ;  mostly  native  born  youths,  who 
have  recently  enlisted,  and  with  others  are  to  form  an  army  of  ob- 
servation in  the  province  of  Jersey.  The  company  encamped  for 
the  night  in  Providence,  partly  in  the  woods,  but  principally  in  two 
taverns. 

Two  letters  from  Philadelphia  were  left  with  my  wife  to-day,  one 
from  Henry  Muhlenberg,  Jr.,  dated  19th  July,  the  other  from  the  Rev. 
Christian  Streil,  notifying  me  that  he  intended  accepting  a  service  as 
military  chaplain  in  Virginia,  and  desiring  me  to  send  a  minister  of  our 
Synod  to  take  his  congregations. 

I  can  no  longer  bear  riding  on  horseback,  in  particular  mounting  and 
dismounting  without  assistance;  it  creates  cramp  of  the  limbs  and 
swelling  of  the  feet. 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1776.  In  the  evening  there  arrived  a  company 
of  riflemen  from  Reading,  on  their  march  to  Jersey ;  mostly  native 
born  youths,  who  understand  bush  fighting  after  the  manner  of  the 
Indians. 

Wednesday,  July  24.  Wrote  a  letter  to  my  mother-in-law,  the 
widow  "Weiser  in  Reading,  also  to  Dr.  Otto.  Paid  Provincial  tax  to 
Mr.  Hamilton,  7s.  Qd.,  also  to  Martin  Brooks'  negro,  7s.  6d. 
for  articles  brought  in  his  wagon  from  town  on  last  Saturday. 

Sunday,  July  28.  Eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  On  my  return 
in  the  evening  from  the  Piketown  congregation,  across  French  Creek, 
where  I  preached,  I  found  a  company  of  militia  from  Cumberland  Town- 
ship, Berks  County,  marching  past  with  drams  and  fife,  intending  to 
lie  for  the  night  in  the  village  of  Providence,  and  to-morrow  to  proceed 
on  their  march  to  Jersey.  Nearly  all  young  men,  native  born,  and  who 
understand  bush  fighting,  and  imitate  the  Indian  war-cry.  It  is  a  semi- 
tone and  sounds  well,  bat  not  like  a  human  cry  ;  it  is  somewhat  like 
the  war-cry  of  the  Turks.  It  would  sound  much  better,  however,  if 
their  war-cry  was  our  German  hymn,  (<  A  strong  castle  is  the  Lord  our 
God,"  &c. 

To-day  there  is  a  report  afloat  that  the  Indians  of  Sharaoken  had 
committed  hostilities  on  our  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  Perhaps  it  is 
incorrect,  for  many  rumors  are  floating  about,  but  ifthe  Indians  should 
break  out,  the  district  of  Tulpehocken  would  be  very  much  exposed  to 
their  attacks. 

Wednesday,  July  31, 1776.  Paid  Mr.  Potts'  wagoner  for  a  barrel 
of  flour,  17s.  Qd.  Wrote  two  letters;  A,  an  answer  to  Francis  Swaine's 
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letter  of  30th  June,  anno  currente,  from  South  Carolina,  with  an  extract 
of  Mary  Swaine's  letter  of  July  23d  from  Dunmore   County,  Virginia, 
which  I  received  to-day  from   Philadelphia.     B,   a   whole  sheet  to  I 
Muhlenberg  Esq. ;  both  which  letters  I  intend  giving  in  charge  to  the 
Rev.  Christian  Street,  when  he  calls  here  on  his  road  to  Virginia. 

Friday,  August  Id.  Paid  Mr.  Boyer  for  twice  bringing  things  from 
Philadelphia  in  his  wagon,  5s. ;  also  for  lOlbs.  of  beef,  2s.  Qd.  Towards 
evening  Colonel  Grubb  arrived  with  his  battalion  of  500  men,  who  en- 
camped for  the  night  in  the  open  air,  and  intend  marching  early  to-mor- 
row on  their  road  to  Jersey. 

Saturday,  August  3d.  As  a  company  of  militia,  composed  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Providence,  is  to  march  next  Monday,  I  was  requested  by 
the  Captain  and  others  yesterday,  to  give  them  a  parting  exhortation  on 
Sunday  afternoon  in  English  and  German,  at  the  Augustus  Church. 

Sunday,  August  4</i,  1776.  Preached  in  the  morning  at  New,Hano- 
ver.  At  half  past  twelve  o'clock  I  rode  back  in  company  with  one  of 
the  vestry  to  Providence,  and  reached  the  church  in  Providence  at  half 
past  three  o'clock,  were  I  found  a  very  large  collection  of  German  and 
English  people.  We  first  sang  a  few  verses  of  a  German  hymn,  then  I 
preached  in'English  on  Ephesians  vi.  10,  and  following  verses,  on  the 
heavenly  armor:  and  finally  in  German  on  Deut.  xx,  1 — 4.  There  was 
much  weeping,  perhaps  not  so  much  for  our  sins,  as  because  the  women 
must  send  their  huslKinds,  mothers  their  sons,  and  children  their  fathers 
into  the  field  :  which  is  something  unusual  here,  nay,  even  unheard  of. 

Monday,  August  bth,  1776.  This  morning  the  company  of  Providence 
marched  off,  many  women,  children  and  parents  wept  for  their  departing 
ones.  One  of  them,  viz.  Henry  Schrack,  requested  me  to  baptize  his 
child. 

Tuesday,  August  6th.  Paid  the  cooper  3s.  3eZ.  for  a  bucket  for  the 
well;  also  to  Jacob  Shrack  for  hauling  four  cords  firewood,  10s.  Had 
many  visitors.  Mamma  paid  to  day  for  lOlbs.  lamb,  2s.  6rf. 

Wednesday,  August  1th.  Had  many  calls  from  acquaintances,  who 
were  desirous  of  medicine  for  sick  persons,  in  particular  for  those  suffer- 
ing dysentery,  which  is  prevailing.  At  night  a  good  God  favored  us 
with  a  refreshing  rain  after  a  long  drought. 

TJmrsday,  August  8th.  I  received  to  day  by  a  wagon  from  town  200 
bricks  per  Martin  Brooks,  negro,  and  also  a  dog  which  is  necessary  in  the 
country.  Mamma  gave  the  negro  2s. ;  was  informed  that  H.  Muhlenberg, 
Jr.  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  associated  camp  in  Jersey.  This  week 
the  carpenter,  Thomas  Moses,  only  worked  two  days,  Monday  and  Tues- 
day ;  on  Wednesday  he  was  sick,  and  to-day  he  is  making  a  chest  for  a 
rifleman. 

Friday,  August  9th.  To-day  the  carpenter  was  at  work  again.  I  re- 
ceived letters  and  newspapers  from  Fred.  Muhlenberg  who  returned  to 
Philadelphia  the  day  previous  from  New  York,  and  to  day  sent  a  wagon 
load  of  furniture,  with  information  that,  God  willing,  next  week  he  would 
bring  his  family  up. 

Saturday,  August  lOtft,  1776.      Received^  letter  from  Henry  Muh- 
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lenberg,  Jr.,  stating  that  he  has  returned  from  the  continental  camp  in 
Jersey,  and  that  he  preached  in  Perth  Amboy,  in  Elizabethtown,  in  South 
Amboy  and  New  York.  He  sent  me  up  a  chest  filled  with  my  old 
manuscripts,  and  a  printed  extra  newspaper,  that  the  British  army  would 
attack  New  York  in  a  few  days.  One  of  our  vestrymen,  a  worthy  man, 
Ad.  Pr — tz,  captain  of  a  company  of  militia,  had  requested  me  to  preach 
a  parting  word  to  his  company  in  English  and  German  to-morrow  after- 
noon. To  day  he  sent  me  notice  that  the  marching  orders  had  been 
countermanded.  I  am  not  sorry,  as  in  these  critical  times  one  is  easily 
misunderstood,  and  may  give  offence  in  one  or  other  quarter.  Still  it 
give  some  opportunity  to  show  causam  primariam  whence  chastisement 
arises,  and  to  praise  up  repentance. 

August  \\tli,  1776,  Wth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Held  German  ser- 
vice in  Augustus  church.  The  gracious  God  sent  us  to-day  showers  and 
thunder  gusts  which  were  very  necessary. 

Monday,  August  12^/i,  1776.  Buried,  at  the  request  of  Christopher 
Reiss,  his  deceased  son  John,  aged  2  years  4  months.  The  father  is 
obliged  to  march  with  the  militia,  and  the  mother  in  consequence  has 
fallen  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  a  thing  not  unusual  with  other  women 
whose  husbands  have  gone  into  the  field.  Same  day  baptized  a  child  of 
John  Van  der  Sluice,  and  wife  Reb.  named  Reinhart,  born  Oct.  30th, 
1774  :  sponsors,  the  mother  in  person,  the  wife  of  Jacob  Riess,  and  the 
wife  of  Peter  Becker.  The  father  is  absent  at  camp. 

To-day  Captain  Elisha  David  with  his  compeny  of  riflemen  marched 
past,  toward  Philadelphia.  To-day  the  carpenter  worked  again,  makes 
fourteen  days  in  all.  Had  a  visit  from  Dr.  Martins  of  Upper  Milford. 

Friday,  August  IQth,  1776.  Colonel  Burd's  battalion  from  Douglafs 
township  marched  past,  among  which  there  are  many  members  of  our 
congregation  from  Pottsgrove  and  New  Hanover,  who  took  leave  of 
me  with  emotion,  while  passing.  Like  sheep  to  the  slaughter  ! 

Bought  a  cow  and  calf  towards  housekeeping  from  Dietrick  Geiger, 
and  paid  him  £6  for  them.  He  lives  in  Popodickon  near  the  old 
furnace. 

In  the  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  Fred.  Mb.  and  family  arrived  in  a  hired 
stage  wagon,  and  brought  a  letter  from  the  student  of  theology,  Frank 
of  Culpepper,  Virginia,  dated  July  9th,  1776. 

Sunday,  August  18th.  According  to  rotation  the  Reformed  minis- 
ter should  have  preached  to-day.  But  as  it  had  rained  so  hard  during 
the  night  as  to  raise  all  the  streams  to  an  impassable  height,  the  con- 
gregation asked  if  one  of  us  would  not  be  good  enough  to  preach  for 
them.  Therefore  my  son  Fred,  although  not  rested  from  his  fatigue, 
went  and  held  divine  service  in  Augustus  church,  and  the  rest  of  us 
held  family  worship. 

Monday,  August  19th.  To-day  I  baptized  a  child  whose  father  must 
march  day  after  to  morrow  with  the  militia,  viz :  the  daughter  of  Con- 
rad Scheetz  and  wife  Barbara,  named  Catherine,  born  July  13th  A.  C. ; 
sponsors,  the  parents  in  person  andGeo.  Potts  living  in  Limerick  town? 
ship.  Paid  Qd.  for  vinegar. 
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Tuesday,  August  20th-  Had  a  call  from  an  acquaintance  from  Hei- 
delberg township,  this  side  of  Tulpehocken,  who  was  returning  from 
camp  in  Jersey.  He  borrowed  a  pair  of  trowsers. 

Wednesday,  August  "2\st,  1776.  Last  night  we  had  a  violent  storm, 
with  vivid  lightning,  thunder  and  heavy  rain. 

Thursday,  August  23<7.  This  morning  at  8  o'clock  two  companies  of 
Col.  Pot's  battalion  halted  at  the  Providence  church.  I  was  requested  to 
say  a  word  of  exhortation  to  them  in  English  and  German,  as  they  were 
departing  to  camp  in  Jersey,  and  were  members  of  the  Episcopal  and 
Protestant  churches.  English  on  1st  Sam.  17,  and  German  on  the  27th 
Psalm.  The  females  and  friends  wept  for  their  departing  friends. 

To-day  our  maid  servant  Elizabeth  Wien  went  home  to  Philadelphia, 
by  opportunity  of  a  passing  wagon,  and  has  received  her  wages  in  full 
j£4  10s.  Fred.  Mb.  got  a  load  of  goods  per  Martin  Brooks'  negro.  In 
the  afternoon  Captain  Richards  of  New  Hanover  sent  a  message,  re- 
questing us  to  deliver  a  parting  exhortation  to  his  company  of  militia  on 
their  march  to  Jersey.  They  will  be  at  the  Augustus  Church  by  ft 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  was  too  much  exhausted,  my  son  Fred,  there- 
tore  went  up  to  the  church.  At  such  times  one  word  has  as  much  effect 
as  ten  or  more  on.  other  occasions.  He  preached  on  the  text,  Nehemiah 
4:  14;  Be  not  afraid  of  them,  think  of  the  great  and  terrible  God,  and 
fight  for  your  brothers,  sons,  daughters,  wives,  and  your  homes. 

Friday,  August  2i,  1775.  The  Rev.  Christian  Streil  of  Easton  call- 
ed, on  his  journey  to  Virginia.  I  gave  him  letters  to  Jno.  Peter  Mb. 
and  Swaine  dated  July  31,  and  also  a  few  lines  to  the  wives  Hanna  and 
Mary.  I  also  at  his  request  gave  him  the  following  certificate: 

Whereas,  bearer  of  these  the  Rev.  Mr.  Christian  Streil  has  received 
and  accepted  a  call  to  be  chaplain  for  the  eighth  Regiment  of  regulars 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  on  his  journey  to  move  there ;  these  are 
therefore  to  certify  that  the  said  reverend  gentleman  is  a  regularly  or- 
dained minister  of  the  gospel,  sound  in  protestant  principles  and  sober 
in  life,  virtuous,  and  desirous  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  welfare 
of  the  State,  and  therefore  recommended  to  all  friends  and  well  wishers 
of  religion  and  state. 

Per  HENRY  MUHLENBERG,  Senior, 

Minister    and  Pneses  of    the    German    Lutheran  Ministry  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia,  August  23,   1776. 

Sunday,  August  25,  1776.  Rain  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Wright 
preached  in  Augustus  church  ;  Fred,  attended;  I  held  family  worship  at 
home;  Mr.  Wright  dined  with  us.  In  the  afternoon  Captain  Derringer's 
company  of  militia  marched  past. 

Monday,  August  26.  A  carpenter  and  cabinet  maker  worked  to-day. 
Paid  2s.  for  a  quart  of  rum  for  the  workmen.  Report  that  9000  men 
of  his  majesty's  troops  have  landed  on  Long  Island.  Peter  Weiser's 
son-in-law  called  in  passing  as  an  express  from  Shamokin,  with  informa- 
tion of  movements  among  th<3  Indians. 

Thursday,  Argust  29.     I  lad  an  early  call  fiom  two  expresses  from 
Sunburytown  in  Shamokin,  who  were  returning  to  Philadelphia.     They 
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say  that  yesterday  an  express  from  New  York  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
with  news,  that  on  last  Thursday,  August  27th,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  there  was  a  sharp  battle  on  Long  Island  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  armies,  and  the  city  of  New  York  was  bombarded  by 
the  ships  of  war.  The  result  we  will  hear  by  later  news.  I  wrote  a 
letter  for  the  poor  parents  to  their  son,  an  associate  in  camp  in  Jersey, 
viz.  Christopher  Reiss.  To-day  the  cabinet  maker  worked  the  whole 
day,  and  the  carpenter  only  half  a  day. 

On  Wednesday,  August  21st,  there  was  a  violent  storm  at  New  York 
from  8  until  10  in  the  evening.  The  lightning  struck  into  a  tent  and 
killed  one  captain,  two  lieutenants  and  several  private  soldiers  of  our 
Americans.  It  also  did  some  damage  to  several  houses  in  town ;  and 
on  Long  Island  struck  several  of  our  men,  and  did  mischief  in  several 
places  in  the  vicinity. 

Sunday,  Sept.  I,  1776.  Fred,  preached  in  the  morning  in  Augustus 
church;  in  the  afternoon  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  Mb.,  jun.,  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. It  is  said  the  continental  troops  have  left  Long  Island,  and 
their  lines  are  in  possession  of  the  British  troops.  Had  a  call  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Deamer,  who  requested  me  to  write  to  him,  to  be  left  at  Esq. 
Bird's  furnace  in  Robeson  township,  Chester  county. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  3.  When  we  arose  in  the  morning,  Fred.'s  horse  was 
missing  from  the  lot,  which  troubled  us.  We  made  inquiry,  of  all  pass- 
ing friends,  but  could  learn  nothing  about  it,  until  in  the  afternoon  we 
heard  it  was  taken  up  eight  miles  from  here ;  we  therefore  sent  a  neigh- 
bor, who  brought  it  home  in  the  evening.  In  all  probability  some 
vagabond  used  it  for  riding,  and  turned  it  loose  near  Mr.  Deringer's 
tavern.  It  cost  me  7s.  Qd.  The  roads  are  never  clear  by  day  or  night 
in  these  times  of  war,  of  soldiers  who  desert  from  the  camp  in  Jersey. 

Friday,  Sept.  6.  Two  carpenters  and  two  masons  are  at  work  to-day. 
This  day,  through  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  I  have 
completed  my  sixty-five  years.  Lord,  cover  all  my  sins  with  the  merits 
of  Jesus.  When,  a  year  ago  at  this  time,  I  was  in  danger  on  the  sea, 
I  requested  of  the  most  gracious  Saviour  to  allow  this  old  trunk  to  stand 
another  year,  and  to  water  and  manure  me.  The  prayer  has  been  heard, 
but  where  are  the  fruits?  Lord,  go  not  into  judgment  with  your  servant. 
To-day  I  had  the  well  cleaned,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  done 
for  twenty  years.  It  is  between  50  and  60  feet  deep.  Paid  to  the  man 
who  cleaned  it  7s.  Qd. ;  to  the  helper  3s.  Paid  the  widow  Robinson  for 
four  pair  hinges  for  the  doors  8s.  Qd. 

Saturday,  Sept.  7.  Continued  rain.  My  wife  paid  for  a  quarter  of 
mutton  2s.  Qd. 

Sunday,  Sept.  8.  Had  numerous  aches  in  my  decaying  body,  as  the 
equinoctial  season  approaches.  Held  family  worship. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  11.  Received  an  English  letter  from  Captain 
Peterman  from  Amboy  in  Jersey,  \\  here  the  camp  of  the  militia  is 
placed.  His  company  expect  to  return  home  to  Providence  next  week, 
as  they  have  served  six  weeks,  their  stipulated  time  of  service. 

TImrsday,  Sept.  19.     Received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Wolforth  and  wife, 
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of  Dunmore  county,  Virginia,  where  my  sou's  wife  Hannah,  and  my 
daughter  Mary,  reside.    Both  have  been  seriously  ill  with  fever. 

Same  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Francis  Swame,  dated  at 
Camden,  South  Carolina,  June  19,  A.  c.  I  wrote  a  letter  to-day  to  my 
daughter  in  Virginia,  and  sent  it  to  her  by  means  of  Mr.  Wolforth. 

Saturday,  Sept.  28.  I  made  extracts  from  my  day-book  of  last  year 
and  the  present  one,  and  copied  them  to  send  to  the  conference  of  minis- 
ters. In  the  afternoon  Frederick  preached  to  Captain  Peterman's  com- 
pany, who  have  returned  home. 

Sunday,  Sept.  29,  1776.  In  the  morning  I  had  family  worship;  in 
the  afternoon  Fred,  preached  English  in  the  Augustus  church.  Received 
letters  from  Mary  Swaine  in  Virginia,  dated  August  25,  A.  c.,  and  from 
Peter,  and  Swaine,  dated  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  July  27,  1776. 

Friday,  Oct.  4.  To-day  I  read  a  proclamation  published  at  New 
York  on  the  19th  September,  by  their  Excellencies  Lord  Admiral  Howe 
and  General  Howe,  calling  upon  the  people  of  America  to  return  from 
independence  to  allegiance. 

Friday,  Oct.  11.  To-day  we  had  the  first  cold  weather,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  and  gloomy  winter. 

Saturday,  Oct.  12.  Last  night,  we  had  the  first  hard  frost,  which 
killed  the  tender  tegetablcs  in  the  garden. 

Thursday,  Nov.  7.  Report  says  that  nearly  every  day  last  week  there 
were  skirmishes  between  the  two  armies  near  New  York,  and  that  a 
general  engagement  il  daily  expected. 

Friday,  Nov.  8.  Bought  a  quarter  of  pork  for  the  family,  cost 
13s.  Qd.  There  is  complaint  upon  complaint  heard  among  the  inha- 
bitants in  town  and  country.  The  finest  salt,  which  before  the  war 
could  be  had  for  2s.  per  bushel,  has  risen  already  to  25s.,  and  not  easily 
gotten.  A  pair  of  shoes,  which  cost  7s.  Qd.,  now  costs  15s.  A  pound  of 
butter,  which  at  its  highest  prices  was  Is.,  now  costs  2s.  and  2s.  Qd.  Wool 
three  times  as  dear  as  before  the  war.  Linen,  which  could  be  purchased 
for  3s.  per  yard,  now  costs  9s.  to  12s.  A  pound  of  meat,  which  cost  4(7. 
to  5cZ.,  now  costs  8<7.  to  10</.  A  cord  of  wood,  which  used  to  cost  pre- 
viously £[,  now  costs  £2 ;  and  flour  is  beginning  to  rise  in  price,  because 
the  last  crop  did  not  turn  out  well,  and  the  rich  Quakers  are  purchasing 
large  quantities,  as  they  would  rather  store  up  wheat  than  continental 
paper.  So  the  Lord  by  degrees  allows  our  bread  to  become  dear,  that 
we  may  not  become  independent. 

Several  Hessian  prisoners  have  been  brought  to  Philadelphia.  One  of 
them  accidentally  met  a  settler  who  was  his  first  cousin,  who  asked  him 
what  induced  him  to  come  to  America  to  injure  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
The  prisoner  answered  that  he  was  dragged  out  of  bed  from  his  wife  and 
•children,  and  forced  into  the  service.  Others  were  asked  why  they 
attacked  the  Americans  on  Long  Island  so  violently,  and  treated  the 
wounded  with  such  barbarity  ?  Answer,  The  English  officers  had  made 
them  believe  that  the  Americans  were  savages  and  cannibals,  in  particu- 
lar those  with  fringe  on  their  dress,  who  were  especially  to  be  put  out  of 
the  way  as  fast  as  possible,  if  they  (the  Hessians)  were  not  desirous  of 
being  tortured  and  eaten  whilst  still  living.  This  was  a  little  stratagem 
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of  war;  for  the  American  chasseurs  or  sharpshooters,  who  use  cut  rifles, 
and  are  hence  called  riflemen,  have  a  peculiar  style  of  dress  similar  to 
that  of  the  Indians,  fringed  and  ragged  as  fauns  and  satyrs  of  the  forests 
are  represented.  These  very  riflemen  are  mostly  native-born,  of  Eng- 
lish or  German  descent ;  and  in  this  way  the  Hessians  were  especially 
set  on  their  own  people  and  blood;  for  the  cunning  Englishmen  would 
rather  fill  the  ditches  of  a  fortified  line  with  purchased  foreign  fascines 
than  with  their  own  domineering  bodies. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  13,  1776.  Mrs.  Z.  returned  from  Philadelphia  on 
Mr.  Kline's  waggon.  She  brought  a  letter  from  Henry  Mb.,  jun.,  in 
which  he  states  that  Gen.  H.,  with  10,000  men,  is  on  the  march  towards 
Philadelphia,  and  that  we  shall  engage  a  team  and  have  our  stage  wag- 
gon ready  to  send  down  to  town  as  soon  as  he  sends  us  notice  that  the 
time  of  need  has  come. 

Thursday,  Nov.  21,  1776.  Fred,  rode  over  to  James  Brooke's  to 
marry  Samuel  Brooke  and  Elizabeth  Brooke,  by  consent  of  parents  on 
both  sides.  News  came  that  Fort  Washington,  above  New  York,  was 
taken  by  the  British  army,  and  nearly  2000  of  the  American  troops 
made  prisoners. 

Friday,  Nov.  22.  Cloudy  weather,  with  wind  and  rain.  The  car- 
penter is  again  at  work  to-day.  Mr.  Kline  has  sent  "forty  bushels  of 
turnips  with  his  team  to-day,  which  as  a  favor  he  puts  at  9d.,  and  has 
promised  a  hundred  bushels ;  but  the  hauling  is  to  be  paid  for  separately. 
Towards  evening  another  load  of  turnips  came — makes  ninety  bushels, 
and  one  bushel  of  onions.  Paid  2s.  Qd.  to  the  negro  who  drove  the  team. 

Saturday,  Nov.  23.  The  carpenter  is  at  work  to-day,  and  also  a 
mason.  Paid  Mr.  Smith  £30  currency  for  the  stage  waggon  ;  borrowed 
£3  of  it  from  Fred.  Mb.  This  day  I  paid  the  mason,  Nicholas  Bauer, 
for  seven  days'  mason  work  £1  10s.,  which  I  borrowed  of  Fred.  Mb. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  26. — News  that  the  British  army  is  on  their  march 
through  Jersey  towards  Philadelphia. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  27.  Fred.  Mb.  had  a  letter  from  his  father-in- 
law,  SchafFer  of  Philadelphia,  informing  him  that  they  intended  to  fly 
from  the  city,  and  that  he  should  come  down  as  soon  as  possible  to  con- 
sult about  it. 

Saturday,  Nor.  30,  1776.  A  wagon  from  Tulpehocken  returning 
from  the  city,  brought  a  letter  from  Henry  Mb.,  jun.,  and  a  trunk  and 
box  of  books,  for  safe-keeping,  as  it  is  reported  that  the  British  army  is 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  Philadelphia,  and  a  party  there  is  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  place.  If  this  is  attempted,  the  consequence  may 
be  that  the  town  will  be  laid  in  ashes.  Where  the  Lord  does  not  watch, 
the  watchman  watches  in  vain,  &c. 

Sunday,  Dec.  1,  1776,  1st  Sunday  in  Advent.  Fred.  Mb.  rode  on 
horseback  to  the  city,  as  the  road  is  impassable  for  the  wagon,  owing-to 
the  late  rains,  and  his  parents  in  law  are  very  anxious  to  see  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  frightful  state  of  things  in  the  city.  There  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  salt.  The  people  push  and  jostle  one  another  wherever  there 
is  the  smallest  quantity  to  be  found  about  town.  The  country  people 
complain  and  threaten,  because  they  suppose  there  are  hidden  stores  of 
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salt  in  Philadelphia.  Next  to  bread,  salt  is  the  greatest  necessary  of 
life,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  government  had  more  care  for  the  articles  of 
death  than  of  life.  There  is  great  pains  taken  to  provide  saltpetre  and 
powder,  but  a  magazine  of  salt  is  forgotten. 

Bautzen,  one  of  the  six  fortified  cities  of  Lusatia,  was  besieged  for  a 
long  time  j  the  commandant  at  last  arrived  when  the  last  grain  of  salt 
was  consumed.  He  had  in  his  room  a  large  bag  full  of  ducats,  kicked 
it  backwards  and  forwards  with  his  foot,  and  sighed  out,  oh !  if  only 
instead  of  ducats,  you  were  filled  with  salt! 

When  one  enjoys  the  daily  blessings  of  providence  from  God,  we  do 
not  prize  them.  Prov.  xx.  15.  We  had  family  worship. 

Monday,  Dec.  2,  1776.  Ludwig  Herpel's  son  brought  us  straw  for 
bedding  for  the  cows.  In  the  evening  had  a  call  from  Dr.  Martin. 
Last  night  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  some  person  knocked  violently  a- 
the  door  and  demanded  admittance,  saying  he  was  an  express  from  Phi 
ladelphia.  When  I  opened  the  door,  it  was  a  well  known  member  of 
our  congregation  in  the  city,  Mr.  Specht,  a  butcher  from  Spring 
Garden.  He  had  printed  orders  to  all  the  colonels  of  the  respective 
battalions  of  associations,  stating  that  Gen.  Howe  had  taken  possession 
of  Brunswick,  and  as  Gen.  Washington  had  not  sufficient  force  to  oppose 
to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Trenton.  The  battalions  were  there- 
fore to  march  without  delay  to  Philadelphia. 

The  express  required  horse  feed,  and  after  twelve  o'clock  rode  on 
further,  and  took  hJS  way  through  Potsgrove  to  Reading. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  4,  1776.  Fred.  Mb.  arrived  from  Philadelphia 
with  a  team  loaded  with  furniture  of  Mr.  Schaeffer,  Henry  Mb.,  Jr., 
and  Mr.  Dowig.  He  also  brought  me  £30  currency  from  Frederick 
Kuhl,  at  my  request.  We  should  pray  that  we  may  not  be  obliged 
to  fly  in  the  winter  season.  My  son  Fred,  heard  in  town  that  there 
was  a  Hessian  officer  in  New  York  who  had  a  letter  from  the  Most 
Reverend  Director  Freylinghausen,  to  be  delivered  to  me,  or  to  our 
Synod,  in  which  we  are  cautioned  and  directed,  according  to  report, 
not  take  part  with  the  rebels.  The  letter  is  said  to  have  been  handed 
about  often  in  New  York.  We  received  no  such  letter. 

Thursday,  Dec.  5.  My  son  Fred,  went  to  the  city  again,  through  the 
bad  roads.  In  the  afternoon  a  team  loaded  with  Wm.  Andrew  Burk- 
hard's  goods  from  Philadelphia,  arrived  here.  Report  that  the  British 
forces  are  already  at  Trenton,  only  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Paid  ^Saddler's  daughter  for  spinning  wool  4s.  Qd.,  and  also  Is.  §d.  for 
washing  for  us  to-day. 

Saturday,  Dec.  7.  To-day  many  teams  loaded  with  furniture  and 
people  flying  from  Philadelphia,  have  passed  the  house.  Toward  even- 
ing, I  received  a  few  lines  from  Fred.  Mb.  from  town,  with  a  flying 
report  that  the  British  army  had  retired  to  Brunswick,  that  General 
W.  having  been  strengthened,  has  advanced,  that  General  L.  with  his 
army  was  at  Newark.  But  there  is  also  a  report  that  Philadelphia  is 
to  be  attacked  by  water,  by  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war. 

Sunday,  Dec.  8,  1776.  Second  Advent  Sunday.  I  went  to  church 
and  preached  on  the  periscope  of  the  day,  which  was  well  suited  to 
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present  circumstances.  After  the  sermon,  I  baptized  the  son  of  Le- 
brecht  Wagner  and  wife  Dinah,  named  Isaac ;  born  Nov.  15,  1776. 
Sponsors,  George  Diehl  and  wife  Elizabeth. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  an  express  arrived  from  our  child- 
ren in  the  city,  with  a  few  lines  from  Fred,  and  Henry,  requesting  me 
to  send  down  with  all  possible  haste  our  stage  wagon  and  three  teams. 
Our  neighbor  Miller  was  kind  enough  to  send  his  boys  around,  but  the 
nearest  wagons  had  gone  two  hours  previous  to  Philadelphia  to  bring 
away  their  friends  and  relations.  Mr.  Rahn  was  still  at  home,  and 
agreed  to  go  early  to-morrow  with  our  stage  wagon,  and  Mr.  Setzler  and 
Fred.  Iset  with  teams,  to-morrow  about  noon.  Now  hardships  will  com- 
mence in  reality. 

Monday,  Dec.  9.  Mr.  Rahn  came  early  with  two  horses  and  drove  off 
with  one  stage  wagon  at  six  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon  Setzler  and  Izet 
came  with  the  wagons  which  had  been  engaged  yesterday  to  go  to  Phila- 
delphia, to  bring  up  Fred.  Mb.'s  furniture.  Afterwards  Fred.  Mb. 
and  David  Schaeffer,  Jr.,  arrived  on  horseback  from  Philadelphia. 
Benedict  Grerber  sent  his  boys  with  some  straw.  Much  confusion 
this  day. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  10.  Paid  for  two  quarts  of  rum  5s.  Hartraan  Haas 
brought  sixty  bundles  of  straw,  thirty  from  himself  as  a  present,  thirty 
from  Mr.  Lane. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  11.  In  the  afternoon  a  wagon  arrived  here  with 
Mr.  Kuecher's  furniture.  I  sent  for  our  neighbor  Rose  to  help  unload 
it.  At  night,  after  dark,  two  teams  arrived  with  Henry  Mb.'s  furni- 
ture, and  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Hall.  Soon  after  came  two  heavily 
laden  wagons  with  Mr.  Burkhart's,  our  former  vestry-man  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  also  his  wife,  five  children,  and  two  servants.  Then  came 
another  team  with  Mr.  Hall's  goods,  and  lastly,  Henry  Mb.  himself, 
with  wife  and  child  and  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Hall. 

We  were  in  a  pinch,  for  we  did  not  know  how  to  store  these  people 
with  their  goods,  all  coming  at  once,  and  the  wagoners  in  haste  to  unload 
and  to  go  back  for  more.  At  night  it  began  to  snow.  At  ten  o'clock 
at  night  we  finished  unloading. 

Friday,  December  13.  During  the  whole  day,  wagons  have  been 
passing  with  goods,  and  men,  women  and  children  flying  from  Phila- 
delphia. Towards  evening  our  English  schoolmaster  arrived,  as  the 
Academy  and  all  the  schools  are  closed. 

Saturday,  Dec.  14.  An  honest  family  of  our  congregation  at  New 
York,  who  lost  two  houses  and  fled  to  Philadelphia,  was  now  obliged  to 
fly  again,  and  came  to  us  requesting  house  room  with  us  or  near  by; 
but,  as  every  place  is  filled,  I  advised  them  to  go  to  Reading.  Had  a 
few  lines  from  Fred.  Mb.  from  Philadelphia,  stating  that  the  British 
fleet  was  ascending  the  Delaware,  but  heard  afterwards  it  was  only  a 
largo  vessel  laden  with  salt. 

Sunday,  Dec.  15.  Third  Sunday  in  Advent.  In  •  the  morning  I 
went  first  to  administer  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  Mr. 
Seibert  at  hia  request;  then  to  church,  preached  on  the  lesson  of 
the  day. 
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Several  companies  of  militia  from  Reading  have  passed  to-day  to 
join  the  army.  Fred,  sent  a  half  load  of  goods  up  from  town, 
and  finally,  came  father  Hall's  man  with  the  chaise  and  sundry  small 
articles. 

Monday,  Dec.  16.  I  saw  to-day  a  printed  order  of  General  P m, 

published  in  Philadelphia,  that  every  inhabitant  who  had  no  scruples 
of  conscience  about  fighting,  was  to  appear  at  the  State  House  armed,  as 
no  idle  spectators  would  be  allowed.  It  is  also  reported  that  a  number 
of  rich  Quakers  of  Philadelphia  had  fled  to  the  British  army. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  17.  This  morning,  pretty  early,  I  was  called  to  see 
neighbor  Reid's  sick  wife ;  she  will  hardly  recover.  Henry  Mb.  re- 
turned from  Easton,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roeller.  He  heard 
that  General  Lee  was  made  prisoner  at  Baskenridge  in  Jersey,  by  the 
British  cavalry,  and  that  four  thousand  American  soldiers  were  near 
Easton. 

Thursday,  Dec.  19.  Paid  for  a  quart  of  cider,  6(7.,  for  a  quart  of 
rum  3s.  To-day  Mr.  Klinis's  negro  brought  three  cords  of  firewood  ; 
eight  and  a  half  cords  are  still  due. 

Friday,  Dec.  20.  Paid  for  fifteen  eggs,  Is.  3c?. ;  last  night  we  had 
snow.  Benedict  Gerber  promised  to  send  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
mill  for  me,  at  9s.  per  bushel,  makes  .£8  I  owe  him.  To-day  I  paid 
Mr.  Kline  for  nine  bushels  of  turnips  at9c?.;  makes  £3  7s.  Qd. ;  also  for 
a  bushel  of  onions^7s.,  paid  in  full. 

Saturday,  Dec.  21.  As  a  deep  snow  fell  last  night,  our  children  set 
the  chimneys  on  fire  and  let  them  burn  out. 

Sunday,  Dec.  22.  Held  family  worship  with  our  numerous  family. 
Mr.  Burkhard  and  Merkle  of  Philadelphia  were  present. 

Monday,  Dec.  23.  Benedict  Gerber's  sons  brought  the  meal  of  bran 
of  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  and  I  gave  the  eldest  £3  Pennsylvania  cur- 
rency for  his  father,  as  he  does  not  like  to  take  Continental  bills.  So  I 
owe  him  nothing.  To-day  I  gave  my  son  Henry  a  £3  Continental  bill 
to  take  to  Philadelphia  to  pay  for  what  I  owe  to  the  apothecary  Wetzner, 
and  Mr.  Leonhart  Kessler.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Daniel  Voelker  of 
Reading  called,  who  is  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia  as  a  regimental  surgeon 
to  the  militia. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  24.  Read  a  letter  from  Henry  Mb.  from  Philadel- 
phia, stating  that  he  and  Fred,  had  arrived  safely,  and  that  our 
German  school-teacher,  Mr.  Otto,  had  again  opened  his  school.  There 
are  still  straggling  men  of  the  militia  passing  every  day  towards  Phila- 
delphia. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  25.  We  celebrated  the  festival  of  Christmas.  I 
preached  in  Augustus  Church,  and  gave  notice  that  there  would  be 
church  on  the  Sunday  after  New  Year.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Schaeffer 
and  Kesselman  called,  who  are  just  from  the  American  camp  on  the 
Delaware. 

Thursday,  Dec.  26.  Last  night  and  to-day  there  is  a  violent  storm  of 
snow  and  wind,  so  that  passage  to  and  fro  seems  impossible ;  in  spite  of 
the  weather  there  are  still  small  squads  of  country  militia  passing  to- 
wards Philadelphia. 
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Friday,  Dec.  27.  The  snow  lies  a  foot  deep.  Paid  6s.  for  two 
quarts  of  rum,  this  is  to  be  poured  upon  bitter  herbs,  and  a  dram  is 
is  given  to  friends  who  make  calls;  and  especially  as  a  douceur 
to  those  who  bring  or  carry  away  letters,  in  place  of  the  essentia 
amara. 

Saturday,  Dec.  28.  Benedict  Gerber  sent  by  his  sons  four  pounds 
of  butter  at  Is.  Qd.  per  Ib.  makes  6s. ;  two  fore-quarters  of  veal,  one 
weighed  fifteen  pounds,  the  other  sixteen  and  a  quarter,  makes  thirty- 
two  pounds  at  2\d.  per  pound;  also  a  half  bushel  of  Indian  corn. 

Fred.  Mb.  sent  us  word  that  on  Christmas  evening,  i.  e.  December, 
25,  A.  C.  General  Washington  had  crossed  the  Delaware  above  Trenton, 
and  on  the  26th  December  had  attacked  a  portion  of  the  British  army 
in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  storm  of  wind  and  snow.  It  is  said  that  the 
British  did  not  anticipate  an  attack,  and  lost  their  baggage,  six  field 
pieces  and  seven  hundred  prisoners.  General  Greene  commanded  the 
right,  and  General  Spencer  the  left  wing  of  the  Americans.  Tfoey  tried 
to  take  cannon  across,  but  could  not  land  them  on  account  of  the  ice  in 
the  Delaware.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  fire  with  small  arms  on  ac- 
count of  the  snow  and  wind  which  was  violent  the  whole  day.  It  is 
also  said  that  Generals  Heath  and  Wooster  have  retaken  Fort  Lee  and 
made  two  hundred  prisoners ;  and  also  that  the  Americans  have  retaken 
Newark  and  Hackinsack  and  captured  large  quantities  of  baggage.  If 
true,  this  is  an  evidence  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  heard  the  cries  of 
the  distressed,  and  sent  an  angel  to  their  assistance.  If  discipline  is 
not  enforced  by  the  commanders  of  armies,  but  brutes  in  the  shape  of 
men  are  allowed  liberty  to  act  as  they  please,  sins  and  outrages  crying  to 
heaven  will  be  committed  on  the  helpless  and  defenceless ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, children  of  ten  years  and  women  violated  by  force,  and  all  imaginable 
crimes  committed  on  the  aged,  until  the  God  of  vengeance  takes  a  part 
in  favor  of  the  helpless. 

The  printed  hand-bill  which  came  to-day  from  Philadelphia  was  as 
follows  :  "  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  December  27. 
We  have  returned  with  much  honor  from  our  Trenton  expedition,  hav- 
ing brought  off  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Hessians,  one  Lieut.  Col. 
two  Majors,  four  Captains,  fifteen  Subalterns,  three  standards,  six  brass 
field  pieces,  and  near  one  thousand  arms.  We  came  on  them  by  sur- 
prise, about  half-past  seven  o'clock.  Their  guard  at  the  end  of  the 
town  and  their  parties  in  town  made  a  smart  resistance  for  a  while,  and 
pushed  up  the  creek  back  of  the  meeting  house  where  they  formed ;  and 
I  thought  we  should  have  had  a  smart  engagement,  but  they  were  by 
that  time  near  surrounded,  and  so  pushed  at  all  points,  that  they  sur- 
rendered with  their  arms,  &c.  Our  officers  and  men  all  behaved  with 
-most  remarkable  bravery,  and  by  their  activity  and  zeal  soon  put  a  most 
honorable  end  to  this  most  important  affair.  Indeed  I  never  could  con- 
ceive that  one  spirit  should  so  universally  animate  both  officers  and  mpn 
to  rush  forward  into  action.  Col.  Kahle  and  several  officers  wounded 
were  left  on  parole  at  Trenton.  They  must  have  lost  thirty  men  ;  I  hear 
of  but  two  of  our  men  killed,  and  Captain  Washington  and  a  few  more 
wounded." 
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Tuesday,  Dec.  81.  To-day,  Mr.  John  Pawling  brought  fifteen  hun- 
dred weight  of  hay  at  4s.  per  hundred ;  makes  £3  which  1  paid  him, 
and  gave  the  servant  Is.  3d. 

I  have  closed  this  year  with  reflections  on  God's  gracious  promises. 
I  am  now  old,  weak  and  broken  down  in  body  and  mind,  a  useless  in- 
cumberer  of  the  earth;  have  a  sickly  wife  whose  condition  is  distressing 
to  me,  and  have  in  the  house  a  young  daughter,  a  nurse  for  my  wife, 
and  a  housemaid.  In  the  adjoining  room,  two  son's  wives  with  four 
grand-children,  together  with  my  sou's  pious  old  mother-in-law  and  two 
servants;  and  in  the  adjoining  small  building  I  have  a  relation  with  four 
young  children  a  man  and  a  maid  servant;  and  my  sons  Fred,  and  Henry 
occasionally.  Under  one  roof,  when  all  are  together,  twenty-two  souls. 
And,  in  the  adjoining  small  house,  I  have  a  fugitive  family  of  nine  souls 
from  Philadelphia,  with  their  bedding  and  furniture ;  and  as  yet,  havo 
not  been  free  from  the  fear  of  scouting  parties  by  day  or  night, 
whose  conduct  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Cossacks-  But  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  has  preserved  us  from  falling  into  their  hands  like  our  neigh- 
bors of  Jersey.  These  straggling  parties  do  not  ask  or  notice  any  dif- 
ference between  the  King's  friends  and  his  enemies.  The  wolf  devours 
the  sheep  whether  they  are  marked  or  not. 

Yesterday,  the  Hessians  taken  prisoners  at  Trenton  were  brought  to 
Philadelphia;  one  Colonel,  two  Lieut.  Cols.,  three  Majors,  four  Captains, 
eight  Lieutenants,  twelve  Ensigns,  two  Surgeons,  ninety-nine  Sergeants, 
twenty-five  drummers,  nine  musicians,  twenty-five  servants,  and  seven 
hundred  and  forty  privates,  (Col.  Kahle  died  of  his  wounds  in  Trenton,) 
in  all,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  prisoners  without  the  dead  and 
wounded  left  at  Trenton.  The  Hessian  officers  have  mentioned  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Trenton  pretended  to  be  friends  of  the  British 
King,  but  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  attack,  they  fired  on  the  Hes- 
sians out  of  the  houses,  and  a  woman  had  shot  a  Captain. 

17TT. 

»  Wednesday,  January  1,  1777.  Gave  our  maid  as  a  New  Year's 
present  2s.  Qd. 

Thursday,  Jan.  2.  This  night  thirty  souls  lodged  in  our  hospital  or 
Lazaret. 

Friday,  Jan.  3.  At  this  place  we  have  heard  loud  cannonading, 
as  the  armies  are  still  lying  opposite  one  another  on  the  Delaware. 

Saturday,  Jan.  4.  To-day  there  seems  to  have  been  a  severe  battle 
between  the  two  armies  at  Trenton,  in  Jersey,  thirty  miles  from  us. 
Fred.  Mb.  received  a  letter  from  his  brother-in-law,  David  Schaeffer, 
advising  him  not  to  send  down  the  furniture  for  the  present. 

Junday,  Jan.  5.  Fred.  Mb.  held  divine  service  in  Augustus 
church.  Mr.  Setzler  came  from  Philadelphia.  Henry  Mb.  sent  me 
a  letter  he  received  from  Peter  Muhlenberg,  per  Col.  Zane,  from  Vir- 
ginia, dated  December  20,  stating  that  he  and  Swaine  have  just  returned 
home  from  a  laborious  campaign,  that  his  regiment  suffered  much  from 
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sickness  in  Georgia,  and  have  not  all  yet  returned  home,  and  that  he  has 
orders  to  march  to  Philadelphia. 

Monday,  Jan.  6,  1777,  the  festival  of  Epiphany.  Recruits  from 
Shamoken  marched  past  to  Philadelphia.  Had  numerous  visitors.  Mr. 
Rahn  brought  letters  from  Philadelphia — 1st,  from  Henry  Mb.  to  his 
wife;  2d,  to  Fred.  Mb.,  with  news  that  on  last  Friday  a  severe  battle 
between  the  two  armies  took  place  between  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and 
that  the  Americans  were  victorious;  3d,  a  letter  from  Margaret  Kunzie, 
stating  that  Lieut. -Col.  Saltzman,  of  the  reformed  church,  and  Lieut. 
Von  Drack,  of  the  Lutheran  church,  were  quartered  on  her,  to  be  fur- 
nished with  board  and  lodging.  They  are  Hessian  prisoners  on  parole. 

*  Wednesday,  Jan.  8.  Received  the  Evening  Post  of  Jan.  7,  a.  c.,  in 
which  it  is  related  how  the  Hessian  troops,  under  the  command  of  Count 
Donop,  in  Bordentown,  treated  the  inhabitants ;  how  the  robbing  and 
plundering  did  not  spare  the  Quakers  even,  who  had  letters  of  protection 
from  Gen.  Howe  to  exhibit. 

There  are  no  particulars  published  of  the  battle  of  last  week  between 
the  two  armies,  except  in  general  that  the  Americans  forced  the  British 
and  Hessians  to  retreat,  and  made  some  prisoners,  among  whom  are 
officers  of  rank;  and  that  the  American  army  is  stationed  in  and  about 
Bedminstertown  in  East  Jersey,  where  our  German  Evangelic  Lutheran 
church  of  Saint  Paul  is  situated,  which  I  served  a  long  time  ago  from 
New  Germantown. 

It  is  also  remarked  that  Gen.  Howe  had  promised  publicly  to  take  his 
Christmas  dinner  in  Philadelphia  with  his  friends  the  rich  Quakers ; 
which  might  easily  have  have  happened,  as  there  was  little  or  no  opposi- 
tion at  that  time,  if  Providence  had  not  otherwise  determined,  and  made 
a  stroke  through  that  calculation.  To  human  judgment  it  seemed  clear 
that  Philadelphia  must  fall  and  be  punished ;  for  the  winter  was  at 

hand ;  a  celebrated  General  (L )  taken  prisoner ;  the  Generalissimo 

without  men,  for  the  flying  camp  had  served  but  their  time  and  mostly 
dispersed,  as  a  winter  campaign  was  not  expected,  and  many  of  the 
richest  and  principal  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  wished  and  were  con- 
triving that  the  British  might  take  the  city,  for  thejf  expected  wonders 
from  the  condescension  of  Gen.  Howe. 

Thursday,  Jan.  9,  1777.  This  morning  there  is  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  but  as  the  day  is  cloudy,  nothing  can  be  observed. 

Friday,  Jan.  10.  Had  a  call  from  Mr.  Adam  Witman  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Captain  Hiester,  who  had  an  order  from  David  Schaeffer  to  take 
to  Reading  the  three  barrels  of  brown  sugar  which  were  in  my  care. 
Afterwards  Abraham  Lewis's  wagon  came  and  took  the  sugar  away. 

Saturday,  Jan.  11.  Towards  evening,  Mr.  Brotzman  brought  a  letter 
from  Henry  Muhlenberg,  Jr.,  to  his  wife,  enclosing  one  from  his  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Hall,  about  whom  we  were  in  trouble.  Mr.  Hallvs  letter  is 
dated  the  9th  inst.,  at  New  Germantown,  where  he  took  refuge  with  our 
former  friends  Moehlich,  Reinhart  and  Bartkel,  until  he  had  somewhat 
recovered  from  his  illness,  and  intended  to  rejoin  the  army  next 
Monday.  . 

Friday,  Jan.  17.     In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Hall,  Henry  s  father-in-law, 
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came  here  from  the  army  near  New  Germantown  in  Jersey.  The  Bri- 
tish army  has  concentrated  itself  about  Brunswick  in  Jersey,  and  thrown 
up  entrenchments.  They  can  now  make  foraging  expeditions  the  whole 
winter  without  opposition.  Cloudy  aspects!  the  Provinces  will  be 
ruined  :  poverty  is  increasing,  and  prices  are  getting  higher. 

Thursday,  Feb.  6,  1777.  My  catarrh  continues.  To-day  George 
Jacob  Hausman  called  for  a  certificate  of  baptism  of  his  daughter  Mary, 
born  in  wedlock,  of  his  wife  Maria  Appolonia,  and  whom  I  baptized  in 
the  Swedish  church  at  Molotton,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1757,  and  to  whom 
Mr.  Burkhard  was  godfather. 

Friday,  Feb.  7.  The  Royalists  in  Virginia  themselves  say  that  Lord 
Dunmore  spoiled  the  article  in  cutting  the  pattern — 1st,  in  declaring  the 
negroes  free ;  2d,  in  burning  the  town  of  Norfolk,  by  which  the  king's 
friends  lost  more  than  his  enemies;  and,  3d,  by  settling  the  Indians  on 
the  frontiers. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  11.    Last  night  there  fell  a  snow  of  a  foot  in  depth. 

Thursday,  Feb.  13.  It  is  reported  that  Gen.  Chas.  Lee  has  been 
taken  from  Brunswick  to  New  York,  and  is  kept  under  strict  guard. 

Friday,  Feb.  14,  1777.  From  last  night  and  until  this  time  it  has 
been  snowing,  and  more  than  a  foot  has  fallen,  and  still  continues. 

Saturday,  Feb.  15.  In  the  evening  many  American  soldiers  from 
Ticonderoga  arrived  here  in  Providence.  It  was  difficult  to  find  quar- 
ters for  them  all.  Fred.  Mb.  received  seven,  and  gave  them  supper 
and  a  warm  room  to 'sleep  in  ;  afterwards  came  four  German  wagoners, 
who  received  a  warm  supper  from  Fred.  M.  The  time  of  service  of 
these  people  has  expired. 

Friday,  Feb.  21.  Yesterday  and  to-day  we  have  such  penetrating  cold 
as  has  not  been  experienced  before  this  winter. 

Saturday,  Feb.  22.  The  severe  cold  continues. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  26.  Caution  against  Jersey  bills  dated  Feb.  20, 
1776.  The  names  of  those  who  signed  these  bills  are  John  Hart  and 
Samuel  How. 

Saturday,  March  1,  1777.  The  other  snow  has  not  yet  disappeared, 
and  to-day  a  deep  snow  has  fallen.  Mamma  paid  18s.  to  Mr.  Haas  for 
twelve  pounds  of  butter. 

Sunday,  March  2,  J777.  Severe  cold  weather.  My  neighbor,  Mr. 
Miller,  was  kind  enough  to  take  me  in  his  sleigh  to  church,  and  my 
voice  was  so  far  recovered  from  hoarseness,  that  I  could  preach  after  a 
fashion  on  the  example  of  the  chamberlain  from  the  land  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, Acts  viii. 

Monday,  March  3.  The  reported  engagement  of  February  13th,  be- 
tween the  British  and  Americans,  turns  out  to  be  as  follows  :  The  British 
left  Brunswick  to  forage  under  an  escort  of  3000  men  and  8  cannon. 
There  were  only  about  600  Americans  who  attacked  them,  and  about 
90  Virginians  who  led  the  van ;  but  with  loss,  as  the  other  500  left 
them  on  the  pinch,  or  hesitated  about  advancing.  The  British  were 
under  command  of  Sir  Win.  Erskine,  and  the  Americans  of  Col.  Scott, 
of  the  Fifth  Virginia  Regiment.  Of  the  Virginians  there  were  three 
brave  officers  killed,  and  twelve  privates,  and  as  many  wounded.  It  is 
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said  one  officer  and  as  many  privates  were  left  on  the  field  wounded,  but 
not  mortally  so,  who  were  murdered  by  the  British  in  a  barbarous  man- 
ner, their  brains  being  beaten  out.  On  which  account  a  B.  G-.  U.  S. 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Erskine,  and  reproved  him  sharply  for  the 
cruelties  committed  by  his  forces,  with  the  remark  that  if  this  was  to  be 
the  mode  of  procedure,  Congress  would  be  compelled  to  call  in  the  bar- 
barous Indians,  who  were  best  suited  to  such  cruelties.  In  the  answer 
of  B.  &  Q.  M.  G.  Wm.  Erskine  it  is  contained  that  he  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  answer  each  paragraph  at  length  :  if  anything  of  the 
kind  had  happened,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  that  his  soldiers 
were  embittered,  as  the  Americans  had  treated  them  also  with  cruelty. 

News  to-day  that  Congress  has  promoted  the  following  Colonels  to 
Brigadier-Generals :  Poor,  Glover,  Patterson,  Wayne,  Varnum,  De- 
Haas,  Weedon,  Muhlenberg,  Cadwallader  and  Woodford. 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1777.  To-day  Mr.  Swaine  came  from  Virginia, 
going  as  an  express  to  the  continental  camp  in  Norristown ;  brought  me 
a  letter  from  Peter  Mb.,  dated  Feb.  23,  A.  c. 

Friday,  March  7,  1777.  Received  a  letter  from  F.  Mb.,  dated  last 
Tuesday ;  says  the  Congress  is  again  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  we  soon 
will  have  news.  Thomas  Wharton,  jun.,  is  President,  and  Bryan  Vice- 
President,  of  our  State.  The  Council  of  Safety  is  extinct ;  the  militia 
act  has  been  read  the  third  time,  and  will  soon  be  printed ;  that  he  has 
seen  it;  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  ministers  and  school- 
masters serving,  excepted,  and  none  else ;  go  or  send  a  substitute,  or  we 
will  send  one  at  your  expense ;  never  more  than  the  half  to  go. 

The  last  engagement  at  Spanish  town  was  a  severe  one.  1000  were 
attacked  by  4000  regulars  late  from  Rhode  Island,  but  the  Americans, 
after  a  long  engagement,  forced  them  to  retire.  The  regulars  lost  500 
men.  The  first  report  said  50  were  killed,  100  wounded,  and  only  nine 
made  prisoners.  Gen.  Howe  is  in  Brunswick. 

Saturday,  March  8.  Yesterday  Mr.  Kraumrein  and  Jourg  Sweinhart 
brought  a  load  of  hay  for  Fred.  Mb.'s  horse,  and  a  barrel  of  flour  for 
me.  Paid  for  the  flour  £1  10s. 

Wednesday,  March  12.  Mr.  John  Pawling  sent  word  that  his  mar- 
ried daughter  had  died  and  was  to  be  buried  in  our  churchyard  to-morrow, 
and  requesting  my  services. 

Thursday,  March  13,  1777.  To-day  we  have  stormy  winds  and  rain. 
In  the  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  the  funeral  procession  arrived  with  the 
corpse,  as  they  could  not  ride  the  Schuylkill,  but  had  to  cross  in  canoes 
on  account  of  the  high  water.  I  preached  a  short  English  sermon  in 
Augustus  church. 

Friday,  March  14.  Had  a  letter  from  Henry  Mb.,  jun.,  in  which  he 
says,  "  Our  condition  in  the  city  is  getting  worse  constantly ;  the  danger 
from  abroad  is  increasing ;  times  are  dear,  and  we  could  not  make  a 
frugal  living,  if  we  had  not  some  private  resources.  I  have  thought  of 
resigning  until  better  times,  to  relieve  the  congregation  of  the  burden  of 
one  minister,  if  only  Mr.  K.  was  in  better  health." 

Sunday,  March  16,  1777.  Fred.  Mb.  rode  to  New  Hanover  to  hold 
divine  service.  I  had  family  worship.  In  the  afternoon  I  married 
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Cadwallader  Jones  and  Maria,  daughter  of  Reinbart  Vandersluice,  of 
New  Providence  township.  Cad.  Jones  and  Yandersluice  gave  a  harm- 
less bond. 

Monday,  March  17.  Mr.  Kuecher  called  on  his  way  to  Maxatawny 
and  Lebanon.  It  is  reported  the  British  troops  arc  concentrating  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  all  their  forces  in  a  body,  and  thus  give  us  the 
coup  de  grace. 

Tuesday,  March  18.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  visit  from  Lieut.  Peter 
Weiser,  son  of  the  late  Philip  Weiser.  He  has  seen  much  service  and 
undergone  a  variety  of  trials. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  1  &  2, 1777.  Day  before  yesterday, 
an  English  clerk  who  had  just  come  from  New  York,  was  made  a  pri- 
soner. He  was  employed  by  Gen.  Howe  or  some  one  else,  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  and  engage  competent  pilots  to  take  a  British  fleet  up  the 
Delaware  to  Philadelphia.  He  had  in  his  own  opinion  won  several  to 
his  side,  and  given  them  money  and  written  promises ;  but  they  informed 
the  authorities,  and  he  was  immediately  arrested,  taken  before  a  court 
martial,  where  he  confessed  himself  guilty,  and  was  condemned  to  be 
hung.  He  made  a  number  of  acknowledgments  before  his  execution. 

Thursday,  April  3,  1777,  was  the  day  recommended  by  Congress  and 
named  by  the  State  authorities,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  prayer  and  repent- 
ance, and  observed  as  such  by  the  whole  country.  I  preached  in  the 
morning  in  Zion,  (Philadelphia,)  on  Acts  iii.  9,  "Repent  and  be  con- 
verted, that  your  sine  may  be  washed  out." 

Tuesday,  April  8,  1777.   Returned  home  from  the  city. 

Wednesday,  April  9.  Memorandum.  When  I  reached  the  city,  March 
20th,  in  the  evening,  my  son  Henry  handed  me  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Fred.  Wm.  Pasche,  Chaplain  to  His  Majesty,  &c.,  dated  at  Kensington, 
May  6,  1776.  According  to  the  date,  this  letter  has  been  ten  months 
on  the  way ;  was  opened  and  examined  in  New  York,  and  on  the  enve- 
lope was  written,  "Examined  by  Governor  Tryon's  order." 

Friday,  April  11.  A  disease  called  the  genuine  and  counterfeit  pleu- 
risy is  raging  in  the  land.  Doctors  and  medicine  are  scarce,  and  the 
angel  of  death  at  the  door. 

Sunday,  April  13.  My  son  Henry,  who  had  preached  at  St.  Peter's 
church  at  Barren  Hill,  came  up  and  informed  me  that  yesterday  an 
express  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia  that  the  British  ships  of  war  and 
transports  had  been  seen  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  that  to- 
day alarm  cannon  had  been  fired.  This  afternoon  the  wind  was  fair 
for  vessels  ascending  the  bay,  but  at  10  o'clock  at  night  changed  from 
South  to  North  West,  which  is  against  ascending  vessels.  What  hap- 
pened yesterday,  or  still  will  happen,  time  must  show. 

Thursday,  April  17,  1777.  It  is  said  the  British  ships  have  disap- 
peared from  the  Capes  of  Delaware.  Where  to !  is  not  yet  known. 

Saturday,  April  19.  At  noon  the  regimental  chaplain,  Mr.  Streil, 
and  Major  Swaine  and  wife,  all  from  Virginia,  arrived  at  our  house. 

Tuesday.  April  29.  Last  night  we  had  a  frost,  and  to-day  some 
snow.  As  the  fruit  trees  are  in  blossom,  the  frost  has  probably  killed 
them.  The  Lord  gives  and  the  Lord  takes  away  according  to  his  will. 
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Wednesday,  Jlpril  30.  Last  night  we  had  again  a  hard  frost,  which 
has  completely  killed  the  blossoms  and  tender  vegetables  in  the  garden. 

Monday,  May  12.  It  is  reported  that  His  Excellency,  Gen.  H.  has 
issued  orders  for  all  physicians  and  surgeons  to  repair  to  his  camp  with- 
out delay,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  angel  of  death  is  at 
his  work,  by  God's  order.  Last  night  at  dark  the  neighbors  saw  some- 
thing uncommon — a  large  number  of  crows  screaming  and  fighting. 
We  are  not  to  believe  in  the  flight  of  birds,  like  the  ancients,  but  one 
can  infer  that  where  a  carcass  is,  there  the  birds  of  prey  will  assemble. 

Friday,  May  23,  1777.  To-day  the  alarm  canons  down  the  Delaware 
have  been  fired,  as  it  is  reported  that  a  British  ship  of  war  is  at  New- 
castle, sixty  miles  below  Philadelphia,  and  has  threatened  to  burn  down 
the  village.  The  gun  boats  are  therefore  ordered  down. 

Saturday,  Sept.  6,  1777.  To-day  I  am  06  years  old  and  commence 
the  67th  ;  tlie  follies  of  my  youthful  days  rise  up  openly  against  me  ; 
what  shall  I,  poor  sinner,  do? 

Sunday,  Sept.  7.  I  performed  divine  service  to-day  in  Augustus 
church,  and  preached  on  the  present  periscope,  Matthew  vi.  23,  &c. ; 
afterwards  baptized  several  children.  Early  this  morning  cannonading 
was  heard  at  a  distance. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  9.  Expresses  have  passed  by  with  orders  that  many 
wagons  are  to  be  pressed  and  sent  to  Philadelphia. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  10.  News  has  come  that  the  British  army  is  ap- 
proaching Lancaster  and  Philadelphia ;  for  some  days  past  they  have 
been  only  18  miles  from  here.  This  evening  my  son  Peter's  wife  Hanna 
with  her  child  arrived. 

Thursday,  Sept.  11,  1777.  This  morning  we  heard  a  loud  and  long 
continued  cannonading,  which  seems  to  be  about  30  miles  off,  across  the 
Brandywine  creek.  Both  armies  have  fought  a  hard  battle  and  suffer- 
ed much  loss,  and  the  British  kept  the  field. 

Friday,  Sept.  12.  Early  in  the  morning  Mr.  Swaine  rode  off  to 
town.  We  received  one  message  after  the  other,  that  the  loss  of  the 
American  army  was  very  great,  and  this  evening  my  son  Fred,  returned 
from  Philadelphia  with  his  wife  and  child,  and  the  news  that  the  British 
army  was  quite  near  the  city.  This  afternoon  six  wagons  with  a  guard 
passed  here,  which  were  conveying  the  principal  Quakers  of  Philadelphia 
as  prisoners  to  Augusta  county,  Virginia. 

Now  Pennsylvania  bend  the  neck,  and  supplicate  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Saturday,  Sept.  13,  1777.  We  packed  some  clothing  and  linens  in 
a  large  chest  and  trunk,  pand  Mr.  Hessert  conveyed  both  in  his  two 
horse  wagon  to  Michael  Krebs  in  New  Hanover. 

I  had  to  bury  David,  son  of  Thomas  Reese  and  wife  Hannah,  11 
months  old,  in  the  church  yard  at  Augustus  church,  and  to  preach  an 
English  sermon  in  the  church.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Swaine  returned 
from  Philadelphia.  As  it  was  supposed  the  British  army  would  take 
the  route  of  French  creek,  and  are  said  to  be  only  seven  miles  distant 
from  it,  so  to-day  several  hundred  freight  wagons  went  to  remove  the 
stores  and  ammunition  further  up  the  country.  Paid  my  neighbor  Mil- 
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Icr's  son  for  taking  my  daughter-in-law  Hanna's  waggon  to  the  smith 
and  back  again  3s.  9^.  Same  time  paid  for  meat  12s.  Paid  Philip 
Schraek  in  full  for  three  days'  work  15s. 

In  the  evenin<*  my  son  Fred,  came  from  New  Hanover,  afterwards  also 
came  my  son  Henry  with  wife  and  child  and  maid,  also  his  wife's  pa- 
rents, Mr.  Hall  and  wife,  and  man  servant,  from  Philadelphia,  to  reside 
with  us  as  long  as  God  wills  and  circumstances  allow.  Paid  Henry  for 
a  half  ounce  of  rhubarb  5s.,  which  he  purchased  for  me  in  town. 

Sunday,  Sept.  14, 1777.  Fred,  and  Henry  started  early  to  go  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  bring  Fred.'s  aged  parents-in-law  up  to  us,  before  another 
battle  took  place,  which  was  hourly  expected.  A  disturbed  Sunday ; 
coaches,  chaises,  and  wagons,  loaded  with  fugitives,  passing  without  in- 
termission. An  intelligent  gentleman  informed  me  where  the  British 
array  is  encamped,  and  supposed  that  a  division  would  cross  the  Schuyl- 
kill  in  this  neighborhood,  and  march  to  Philadelphia  on  the  high  road, 
and  that  therefore  our  vicinity  would  suffer  from  the  march,  or  might 
even  be  the  battle  ground. 

Monday,  Srpt.  15.  Early  in  the  morning  a  large  number  of  freight 
wagons  crossed  the  Schuylkill  near  us,  and  passed  our  house,  loaded 
with  ammunition  from  a  magazine,  to  take  it  up  the  road  towards  Beth- 
lehem into  a  place  of  safety,  as  a  British  division  was  yesterday  quite 
near  the  magazine.  Received  further  news  that  the  main  body  was  en- 
camped near  Chester  last  night,  also  that  the  second  division  of  the  British 
army  would  cross  at  Swedesford  eleven  miles  below  my  house,  and  the 
third  division  at  my  house.  According  to  this  the  American  army  must 
also  divide,  one  portion  to  oppose  those  coming  from  Chester,  another 
portion  those  at  Swedesford,  and  the  third  portion  those  at  Pro\idence. 
Chester  is  fifteen  miles  from  Philadelphia  to  the  South,  Swedesford  six- 
teen miles  to  the  West,  and  Providence  twenty-three  to  twenty-four 
miles  North  West,  where  the  American  army  have  to-day  sent  their 
baggage.  At  this  rate  I  and  those  who  took  refuge  with  me  from 
Philadelphia  are  exactly  between  two  hostile  divisions  about  to  do  battle, 
and  will  preserve  nothing  except  what  God  in  grace  and  mercy  has  or- 
dered in  the  other  world  for  Christ's  sake. 

Towards  evening  my  son  Fred,  returned  from  Philadelphia  and  brought 
his  mother-in-law  along  with  him,  and  also  a  wagon  loaded  with  house- 
hold furniture,  to  remain  here  all  night  and  to-morrow  to  go  to  New 
Hanover.  He  brought  us  the  news  that  the  American  army  yesterday 
marched  from  before  Philadelphia  to  meet  the  British  army,  and  that  the 
couple  of  hundred  of  baggage  wagons  which  had  encamped  to-day  be- 
•  tween  the  Perkiomen  and  Skippach  creeks  had  the  baggage  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  and  would  remain  encamped  there  until  further  orders.  In 
the  evening  we  had  a  violent  thunder  storm  with  continued  severe  rain. 
Late  in  the  erening  the  Rev.  Mr.  Streil  arrived,  so  that  we  had  this  night 
eighteen  souls  under  our  roof. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  16,  1777.  It  rained  hard  all  night,  and  the  streams 
are  all  much  swollen.  As  the  roads  are  bad  and  the  waters  high,  we  are 
in  hopes  that  the  division  of  the  British  army  in  this  neighborhood  can- 
not pass  the  river  for  a  time. 
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The  captive  Quakers  who  passed  here  on  the  12th  September,  reached 
Pottsgrove  ten  miles  from  here  that  evening,  with  only  several  men  as  a 
guard.  Rer ort  says  that  on  the  13th  they  refused  to  proceed,  and  the 
guard  therefore  sent  to  the  nearest  colonel  of  militia  for  assistance,  who 
sent  six  men  additional,  but  they  still  refused  to  proceed,  hoping  as  it  is 
said  that  party  of  the  British  light  horse  might  come  and  rescue  them. 
As  in  the  mean  time  a  report  of  the  fact  was  also  sent  to  Reading,  the 
next  day,  a  party  of  the  light  horse  of  the  militia  came  from  there,  and 
conveyed  the  defenceless  lambs  from  Pottsgrove  to  Reading. 

This  afternoon  about  one  o'clock  we  heard  towards  the  south  west, 
about  fourteen  miles  off  across  Schuylkill  from  us,  a  sharp  battle  with  field 
pieces  and  musketry  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  rain. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  17.  Since  yesterday  and  the  whole  night  long,  the 
stormy  rain  has  continued,  and  still  continues.  The  poor  human  crea- 
tures in  both  armies  are  badly  off,  thinly  clad  they  must  bear  the  cold 
wind  and  rain  without  tents  or  shelter,  which  exposure  in  particular  at 
this  equinoctial  period  easily  causes  severe  illness. 

Here  am  I,  old  and  worn  out,  with  a  sick  wife,  subject  to  hysterical 
paroxysms,  have  two  daughters,  two  son's  wives  with  two  infant  children 
and  my  sons'  parents-in-law  along  with  me,  and  am  daily  and  hourly  ex- 
pecting a  British  division  to  cross  the  Schuylkill,  and  treat  us  all  with- 
out distinction  as  God  in  his  providence  has  ordered  and  will  allow.  We 
cannot  well  fly,  for  there  is  no  place  safe  ;  where  the  two  armies  do  not 
reach,  fheir  thieves,  robbers  and  murderers  find  their  way,  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  times  and  condition  of  things. 

Thursday,  Sept.  18.  Yesterday,  and  the  whole  night  long,  we  have 
had  cold,  stormy  winds,  which  have  caused  the  swollen  streams  to  di- 
minish, and  given  opportunities  to  the  commanders  on  both  sides  tocross 
the  river  at  pleasure.  To-day  at  an  early  hour,  my  son  Henry's  parents- 
in-law  took  their  best  furniture  further  up  to  New  Hanover.  I  am  often 
advised  to  retreat  further  up  the  country,  as  the  enemy  treat  clergymen 
with  great  barbarity  and  want  of  mercy.  But  where  to  fly?  I  cannot 
escape  the  fate  which,  in  the  course  of  events,  is  prepared  in  God's 
councils  for  me.  I  may  go  where  I  please.  Psalm  139:  7th  and  suc- 
ceeding verses.  I  had  put  my  most  important  papers,  such  as  deeds, 
bonds  and  church  papers,  in  a  small  chest,  and  had  them  put  in  the  loft 
of  the  church  by  the  school  master.  But  as  it  has  become  known  that 
the  British  burn  churches  also,  I  had  them  brought  down  again ;  where 
one  is,  the  other  may  remain  also ;  everything  is  in  God's  hand  to  give  or 
take  by  means  of  persons  or  the  elements. 

Friday,  Sept  19.  In  the  morning  we  had  a  little  quiet;  towards 
noon  Mr.  Andrew  Burkhard  arrived  with  a  stage  coach  in  which  were 
his  wife  and  children,  and  Mr.  Foulke,  his  wife  and  children,  who  had 
fled  from  Philadelphia  early  in  the  morning,  as  during  the  night  pre- 
vious there  was  much  confusion,  and  an  alarm  that  the  British  were 
near  the  city ;  and  therefore  all  that  were  able  had  taken  to  flight.  They 
were  desirous  of  remaining,  but  the  danger  seemed  nearer  than  before, 
BO  they  proceeded  with  heavy  hearts  on  the  road  to  Reading  and  Tul- 
pehocken.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  news  that  the  British  troops  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  Schuylkill  had  marched  down  towards  Providence, 
and  irith  a  telescope  we  could  see  their  camp.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  American  army,  four  miles  from  us,  forded  the  Schuylkill  breast 
high,  and  came  upon  the  Philadelphia  road  at  Augustus  church.  His 
Excellency  General  Washington  was  with  the  troops  in  person,  who 
marched  past  here  to  the  Perkiomen.  The  procession  lasted  the  whole 
night,  and  we  had  numerous  visits  from  officers,  wet  breast  high,  who 
had  to  march  in  this  condition  during  the  whole  night,  cold  and  damp 
as  it  was,  and  to  bear  hunger  and  thirst  at  the  same  time.  This  robs 
them  of  courage  and  health,  and  instead  of  prayers,  from  many  we  hear 
the  dreadful  national  evil,  curses. 

This  afternoon  my  son  Henry  came  from  the  city,  thus  quieting  the 
alarm  of  his  family.  At  midnight  a  regiment  encamped  on  the  bare 
ground  in  the  road  before  my  house.  Some  vegetables  and  chickens 
were  taken,  and  a  man  with  a  gun  came  to  my  chamber  door  and  de- 
manded bread. 

Saturday,  Sept.  20.  To-day  we  still  have  continual  demands  from 
the  marauders  who  follow  the  American  army,  and  who  complain  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  The  two  armies  are  near  together,  the  American 
on  this,  the  British  on  the  other  side  of  the  Schuylkill  river.  Our 
weaker  vessels  have  baked  bread  twice  to-day  and  distributed  the  few 
eatables  we  had  to  the  sick  and  feeble.  In  the  afternoon  a  nurse  with 
three  English  children  of  a  fugitive  family  of  distinction,  from  Phila- 
delphia, arrived  here,  and  could  get  no  further  as  it  was  night,  begged 
very  hard  for  lodgings,  which  we  granted  as  good  or  bad  as  we  had  it. 
Give  shelter  willingly,  (Romans,  12  :  13,)  particularly  to  children  who 
ace  jet  saints.  There  were  also  two  negro  servants  of  the  English 
family.  They  wished  in  secret  to  anothfer  that  the  British  power  might 
be  victorious,  as  then  all  the  negro  slaves  would  become  free  ;  this 
opinion  is  said  to  be  general  among  the  negroes  in  America. 

Sunday,  Sept.  21.  Last  night  we  were  not  disturbed,  but  were  shel- 
tered under  God's  gracious  shield.  Yesterday  the  Rev.  Mr.  Streil  re- 
turned to  the  army.  Mr.  Swaine  rode  to  New  Hanover,  and  my  son 
Henry  preached  in  the  Reformed  church,  half  a  mile  higherup,  as  the 
reformed  minister  had  previously  requested  us  to  perform  the  services 
for  him  to-day. 

In  the  afternoon  we  heard  that  the  British  forces  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Schuylkill  were  in  motion,  and  it  was  very  probable  they  would 
cross  the  river  and  come  on  to  the  great  Philadelphia  road,  either  at  our 
house  or  at  the  Augustus  church,  half  a  mile  further  up,  and  would 
attack  the  American  army.  We  were  earnestly  advised  to  fly,  as  a  bat- 
tle might  take  place,  and  our  house  plundered  and  burned.  It  was  said 
that  the  American  army  would  come  higher  up  during  the  coming  night. 
Our  fugitive  friends,  Mr.  Hall  and  wife,  my  son  Henry,  wife  and  child, 
determined  to  go  to  New  Hanover,  and  wished  us  two  old  people  to  ac- 
company them.  I  saw  no  possibility  of  my  going  myself,  but  wished 
my  sickly  wife  to  go,  and  to  leave  me  behind  alone;  but  she  was  not  to 
be  persuaded,  but  would  rather  live,  suffer  and  die  with  me  in  Provi- 
dence. While  we  were  holding  council,  a  heavy  shower  came  on,  which 
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hindered  the  journey,  and  it  was  resolved  to  start  at  midnight,  when 
the  moon  arose.  At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  the  advance  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  with  field  pieces,  came  past,  and  some  of  them  knocked  at 
our  door  as  if  to  break  it  in.  Our  people  got  up  and  inquired  what 
they  wanted,  and  were  answered  fire.  A  German  Captain  who  was 
present  drove  them  off.  From  that  time  at  night,  and  on 

Monday,  September  22,  the  whole  American  army  came  back  and 
camped  a  mile  above  our  house,  because  it  was  said  the  British  were 
about  crossing  to  come  out  at  our  house,  and  the  battle  was  to  take  place 
here.  Early  in  the  morning  Henry's  parents-in-law,  with  his  wife, 
child  and  maid  servant,  took  their  horses  and  wagon  and  started  for 
New  Hanover,  but  could  not  get  through  the  army,  and  were  obliged  to 
go  round.  My  son  Henry  went  on  foot  towards  Philadelphia,  and  I 
remained  with  my  wife,  to  await  what  the  providence  of  God  ordered 
for  us. 

The  British  did  not  cross  the  Schuylkill,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  two 
o'clock  the  American  army  retired  on  the  New  Hanover  road  as  far  as 
my  son  Frederick's  house,  leaving  open  the  road  to  Philadelphia  for  the 
British.  We  had  to-day  very  cold  and  rough  winds,  which,  with  the 
equinoctial  period  and  other  circumstances,  nearly  lays  me  up.  We  have 
had  calls  the  whole  day  from  hungry  and  thirsty  soldiers. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  23.  Last  night  a  scouting  party  of  the  American 
Light  Infantry  were  driven  over  the  Schuylkill  by  the  British,  and  en- 
camped by  our  house.  During  the  night,  an  old  English  neighbor 
came  to  my  house  and  begged  me  to  get  up  and  go  with  him  to  General 
Maxwell ;  he,  his  sister's  son,  and  another  man  wished  to  go  to  their 
friends  who  lived  near  the  British  camp,  but  were  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
can guards  as  spies  and  kept  prisoners.  But  as  I  had  taken  a  sweating 
medicine  on  account  of  my  catarrhal  fever,  I  could  not  well  venture  to 
go  out  into  the  cold  night  air.  In  the  morning,  at  his  repeated  request, 
I  went  to  the  General  and  told  him  that  I  had  known  my  old  neighbor 
for  thirty  years,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
an  honest  neighbor,  and  to  my  knowledge  had  no  bad  reputation.  More 
I  could  not  say,  and  I  am  not  aware  if  it  was  of  any  service.  It 
is  a  ticklish  thing,  this  civil  war;  father  against  son,  son  against 
father,  brothers  and  neighbors  on  opposite  sides ;  no  one  can  trust 
the  others. 

The  troops  lying  here  must  have  some  bad  characters  among  them ; 
some  of  them  broke  into  the  house  of  the  man  living  in  my  former  resi- 
dence, forced  open  chests  and  trunks,  and  behaved  very  badly ;  others 
broke  down  the  fences  and  made  fires  of  the  rails.  Poor  Philadelphia  ! 
it  is  said  that  last  night  the  British  army  marched  by  moonlight  towards 
Philadelphia,  and  the  main  body  of  the  American  army  is  up  in  New 
Hanover,  thirty-six  miles  distant  from  the  city,  as  it  was  supposed  the 
British  troops  go  up  the  Schuylkill  to  Reading. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  24.  Last  night  we  could  sleep  in  quiet  under  the 
gracious  protection  of  God.  A  part  of  the  British  army  is  still  laying 
about  five  miles  from  our  house.  To-day  the  American  light  cavalry 
have  brought  in  five  English  soldiers  taken  prisoners.  To-day  the 
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American  army  is  also  coming  down  from  New  Hanover.  Towards 
evening  we  saw  several  smokes  rising  high,  and  I  am  informed  that  the 
British  have  burned  the  houses  of  several  militia  officers.  It  is 
supposed  they  will  come  up  to  attack  the  American  advanced  guard 
to-night. 

Thursday,  Sept.  25.  God  in  his  power  and  goodness  has  listened  to 
our  prayers  and  protected  us.  All  is  quiet,  and  the  American  army  has 
not  returned  from  New  Hanover.  Report  says  that  the  British  soldiers 
behave  barbarously  to  the  settlers ;  that  they  hung  up  an  old  mau  of 
between  70  and  80  years  of  age,  until  he  was  nearly  dead,  and  then  cut 
him  down  again ;  also  that  they  burnt  several  large  buildings,  the  smoke 
of  which  we  saw  yesterday.  To-day  will  have  its  own  evils.  Yester- 
day, we  had  plenty  of  visitors,  and  to-day  we  had  to  breakfast  Lord 
Stirling,  Gen.  Wayne,  Quartermaster  General  Baron  Lutheroh,  and  other 
officers.  Mary  Swaine  rode  back  again  to  New  Hanover.  About  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  began  to  rain  very  hard,  and  very  cold,  and 
lasted  nearly  all  night.  The  poor  soldiers  suffer  much,  as  they  have  no 
tents.  Our  barn  was  full  of  them  seeking  shelter,  and  the  little  hay 
which  we  had  collected  for  winter  was  scattered  and  spoiled.  It  is  said 
the  British  forces  have  approached  nearer  to  the  city. 

Friday,  Sept.  26.  We  were  again  sheltered  under  God's  gracious 
shield  last  night.  There  is  no  rain,  but  a  cold  rough  wind.  The  main 
body  of  the  American  army  has  not  yet  come  down  from  New  Hanover. 
In  the  morning  nev?s  came  that  yesterday  a  part  of  the  British  army 
went  from  Chestnut  Hill  towards  the  city,  and  the  other  part  to  the 
Skippach  road,  to  outflank  the  American  army.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  American  army  came  to-day  from  New  Hanover,  six  mile.3  towards 
Providence,  and  then  marched  sideways  across  to  the  Skippach  road. 
Other  troops,  mostly  militia,  have  taken  their  place  here  in  Providence. 

Towards  evening  I  received  a  letter  from  P.  M.  (Gen.  Muhlenberg,) 
dated  to-day ;  also  one  from  my  son-in-law  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shulze,  in 
Tulpehocken,  who  said  there  had  been  900  Hessian  prisoners  in  Lebanon, 
300  of  whom  were  sent  to  Virginia ;  that  he  had  at  their  earnest  request 
administered  the  holy  sacrament  to  150  of  them,  who  had  behaved  very 
orderly  and  seemed  devout.  Had  all  kinds  of  calls. 

Saturday,  Sept.  27,  1777.  To-day  I  was  requested  to  bury  the  child 
of  one  of  our  vestrymen  at  Augustus  church.  When  I  arrived  there, 
found  to  my  sorrow  that  a  regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  had 
taken  possession  of  the  church  and  schoolhouse.  The  church  was 
filled  with  officers  and  men  and  their  arms ;  the  organ  gallery  was  also 
full ;  one  was  playing  on  the  organ  and  another  singing  an  accompani- 
ment ;  the  floor  was  filled  with  straw  and  dirt,  and  on  the  altar  they  had 
their  victuals.  In  short,  I  saw  in  miniature  the  horror  of  destruction  in 
holy  places.  I  went  in  but  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  say  anything  to 
the  crowd,  as  they  began  to  tnock,  and  some  of  the  officers  called'out  to 
the  one  playing  on  the  organ  to  play  a  Hessian  march.  I  sought  Col. 
Dunlap  and  asked  him  if  this  was  the  promised  protection  to  religious 
and  civil  freedom.  He  excused  himself  by  saying  that  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  up  strict  discipline  with  the  militia,  who  were  composed  of  men  of 
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all  nations.  The  schoolmaster  complained  with  tears  that  they  had 
destroyed  his  buckwheat  patch,  now  ripe,  and  plundered  and  trodden 
down  his  garden  vegetables.  I  could  give  him  no  assistance,  for  I  was 
served  in  the  same  manner.  My  lot  of  three  acres  near  the  church, 
which  was  full  of  buckwheat  in  blossom,  and  from  which  I  had  hoped  a 
frugal  supply  for  the  winter,  had  twenty  head  of  horses  and  oxen  in  it, 
eating  it  off  and  treading  it  down.  If  one  says  a  word  about  it,  one  is 
called  a  tory  and  threatened  with  burning  of  house  and  stable.  The 
other  side  calls  us  rebels.  I  went  home  and  left  a  message  with  the 
schoolmaster  for  the  parents  of  the  dead  child,  when  they  arrived,  that 
in  such  circumstances  I  could  not  attend  the  funeral  or  hold  a  discourse 
in  the  church  for  their  consolation.  The  view  of  the  church  made  me 
melancholy.  Afterwards  my  son  Henry  arrived,  who  had,  on  last  Tues- 
day, in  company  with  one  of  the  congregation,  escaped  from  Philadel- 
phia with  great  difficulty,  and  had  reached  New  Hanover  to  his  family, 
by  making  a  great  circuit.  Paid  lls.  for  11  Ibs.  meat.  Had  numerous 
visitors,  who  asked  lodgings  for  the  night,  which  we  gave  them.  We 
want  servants  very  much.  My  sickly  wife  does  all  she  can,  and  too 
much,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  demands  on  us. 

Sunday,  Sept.  28,  1777.  In  the  morning  we  had  but  little  quiet  for 
our  family  devotions.  At  noon  Mr.  Swaine  and  wife  came  from  New 
Hanover.  In  the  afternoon  we  heard  fourteen  heavy  cannon  fired.  The 
militia  encamped  around  here  beat  to  arms,  and  expected  a  battle  between 
the  main  body  of  Americans  and  a  portion  of  the  British  on  the  Skip- 
pack  road.  The  main  American  army  is  only  four  miles  to  the  North 
East  of  us,  on  the  great  Skippack  road,  and  twenty-six  miles  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. We  afterwards  received  information  that  the  American  army 
had  fired  fourteen  shots,  in  token  of  joy  at  the  news  from  the  North 
that  the  American  army  had  beaten  the  British  troops  under  command 
of  Lieut.  General  Burgoyne,  and  had  taken  Fort  Ticonderoga  by  strata- 
gem. It  is  said  they  fought  obstinately  on  both  sides  for  eight  hours. 
At  night  we  had  six  persons  again  to  give  lodging.  One  of  our  neigh- 
bor's wives,  who  had  been  to  market  yesterday  to  Philadelphia,  says  the 
British  pay  silver  for  what  they  buy  in  market. 

Monday,  Scp.^  29.  Our  guests  of  yesterday  left  us.  Numerous  visits 
from  the  militia.  Paid  £4  18s.  for  tallow  to  make  candles.  To-day  is 
Michaelmas. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  80,  1777.  Since  yesterday  the  main  body  of  the 
American  army  is  said  to  have  advanced  down  the  Skippack  road,  and  is 
now  twenty-three  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  militia  in  our  vicinity 
has  been  strengthened,  which  is  ruinous  to  the  plantations  in  hay,  wood, 
and  grain  which  is  consumed.  I  can  neither  study  nor  write  in  these 
disturbed  times,  and  cannot  be  thankful  enough  for  the  protection,  grace 
and  mercy  of  divine  Providence.  My  children  and  family  are  scattered 
here  and  there,  and  Mr.  Kunzie  and  family  have  remained  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  there  may  be  bloody  doings  before  long,  unless  God's  fore- 
sight has  ordered  it  otherwise. 

.  Wednesday,  Oct.  1,  1777.  In  the  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  several 
regiments  of  the  American  forces  encamped  here,  marched  off  with  flying 
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colors,  and  passed  by  our  orchard  towards  the  Skippack  road  to  join  the 
main  body.  There  are  yet  about  two  thousand  some  hundred  men  still 
encamped  about  here,  mostly  militia.  Had  numerous  visits  from  friends 
and  acquaintances ;  four  strangers  lodged  in  our  house  this  night.  Old 
Mr.  Armstrong  is  Major  General  of  these  troops. 

Thursday,  Oct.  2.  This  morning  the  remainder  of  the  American 
troops  about  here  marched  off,  down  the  great  road.  The  main  body  is 
also  to  advance  down  the  Skippack  road.  It  looks  as  if  an  army  of 
locusts  had  been  here.  There  are  bad  regulations  ;  if  the  country  people 
have  their  fences  destroyed,  the  food  for  man  and  beast  is  destroyed  also, 
and  famine  must  follow.  I  had  purchased  ten  acres  of  woodland  near  the 
church,  which  the  troops  have  cut  down  and  consumed  ;  I  thought  we 
brought  nothing  into  the  world  and  shall  take  nothing  out.  Paid  18s. 
for  18  Ibs.  meat. 

Friday,  Oct.  3, 1777.  Towards  evening  my  two  sons,  Fred,  and 
Henry,  arrived  and  stayed  over  night.  At  midnight  there  was  a  noise 
at  our  front  door  \  in  such  cases  one  imagines  the  probable  sooner  than 
the  real ;  as  the  American  troops  had  marched  off  yesterday,  I  imagined 
it  was  the  British  light  horse  from  the  other  side  of  Schuylkill  come  to 
pay  us  a  visit ;  when  we  struck  a  light  and  opened  the  door,  and  found 
only  two  loose  horses. 

There  is  a  report  that  at  daylight  the  British  outposts  at  Barren  Hill 
and  Germ  an  town  will  be  attacked.  There  was  an  appearance  of  rain  and 
the  night  was  dark,  Cut  remained  dry.  We  heard  that  in  Philadelphia 
more  than  500  citizens  had  been  thrown  into  prison  as  favorers  of 
independence. 

Saturday,  Oct.  4.  Early  in  the  morning  we  heard  several  field  pieces 
fired,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  heard  that  the  advanced  forces  on  both 
sides  had  fought,  and  driven  one  another  backwards  and  forwards  until 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  the  American  troops  who  had 
marched  from  here  on  Thursday  were  on  their  return  to  their  old  quar- 
ters. The  British  outposts  were  stationed  this  side  of  Germantown,  had 
taken  possession  of  our  Lutheran  Church  and  planted  cannon  in  front  of 
it,  and  had  fired  out  of  the  windows,  but  the  Americans  had  expelled 
them  at  the  first  attack.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  in  what  condition 
the  building  is.  The  Barren  Hill  church  will  meet  no  better  fate.  The 
one  at  Reading  is  converted  into  a  hospital,  and  is  filled  with  wounded 
soldiers  ;  and  that  in  the  village  of  Lebanon  is  used  as  a  pri&on  for  the 
captive  Hessians. 

Sunday,  Oct.  5.  From  early  in  the  morning  until  noon,  the  troops 
who  marched  from  here  on  the  2d  instant  are  returning  in  companies 
and  singly  with  their  wagons,  tired,  hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  have  taken 
possession  of  their  old  quarters,  to  consume  completely  what  was  left 
previously.  It  is  said  they  are  only  to  rally  here,  and  in  the  afternoon 
they  actually  marched  off  to  one  side. 

There  are  many  dead  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  Such  a  tragedy 
Germantown  has  never  seen,  as  long  as  it  has  stood.  At  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  we  were  roused  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door ;  before  I  could 
strike  a  light  my  women  folks  from  up  stairs  called  out  of  the  window 
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to  know  what  was  the  matter.  The  answer  was  that  they  were  twenty- 
four  horsemen,  and  one  was  sick  and  required  shelter.  The  widow  Z. 
by  good  words  persuaded  them  to  ride  further.  In  these  times  and  cir- 
cumstances it  is  dangerous  to  let  strangers  into  the  house  at  night,  if 
they  don't  force  themselves  in. 

Monday,  Oct.  6,  1777.  In  the  afternoon  Caspar  G-loeckner,  who 
lives  near  Philadelphia,  came  to  see  me ;  he  left  home  yesterday  to  see 
his  son  in  the  American  camp.  He  says  that  our  churches  in  Philadel- 
phia have  not  yet  been  injured,  that  the  two  English  Presbyterian 
churches,  the  clergymen  of  which  had  fled,  were  turned  into  hospitals 
for  the  wounded ;  that  on  Saturday  many  of  those  wounded  in  the  battle 
were  brought  to  the  city,  and  that  on  Sunday  Mr.  Duchee  was  made  a 
prisoner.  That  on  yesterday  the  main  American  army  had  returned  to 
about  five  miles  from  our  house,  to  one  side,  where  they  had  buried  their 
dead,  and  fired  a  volley  for  each  one,  which  we  heard  distinctly  as  it 
lasted  a  long  time. 

At  night  there  was  an  alarm  in  the  American  camp  that  the  British 
were  approaching,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  unfounded. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  7,  1777.  At  noon  Mr.  Swaine  and  wife  arrived;  also 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Streil  and  his  brother  from  camp ;  also  two  young  men 
from  Maryland,  whose  parents  had  lived  with  us  in  Providence  many 
years  ago.  I  was  informed  that  a  number  of  the  Americans  wounded  in 
the  battle  last  Saturday  were  put  in  our  Lutheran  church  at  New 
Hanover,  to  be  treated  by  the  surgeons.  Also  that  the  loss  of  the 
American  army  was  about  one  thousand  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
and  that  a  number  of  officers  who  were  killed,  or  died  of  their  wounds, 
were  buried  to-day  in  this  vicinity  with  the  honors  of  war. 

In  the  evening  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kalteisen  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina ;  my  wife  enclosed  twenty-seven  dollars  to  purchase 
some  linen  there,  to  be  sent  to  us  by  land,  as  Mr.  Streil  purposes  going 
there,  and  we  are  very  bare  of  necessary  linens. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  8,  1777.  I  had  to  bury  a  child  of  John  Conrad 
Protzman  and  wife  Barbara,  at  Augustus  church,  which  had  been 
cleaned  out  by  the  schoolmaster,  and  thanks  to  God  nothing  was  found 
damaged.  While  we  w*ere  in  church  a  regiment  passed  by,  together 
with  a  body  of  Virginia  militia,  and  turned  off  at  my  house  to  the  Skip- 
pack  road  to  join  the  American  army.  These  poor  fellows  have  been 
nearly  three  weeks  on  the  road,  and  mostly  have  wives  and  children  at 
home. 

Thursday,  Oct.  9.  This  morning  early  we  heard  a  sharp  cannonading 
towards  Philadelphia.  The  American  Army  has  orders  to  break  up 
their  Camp  this  morning,  which  will  be  hard  work,  as  this  morning  early 
the  cold  rainy  weather  set  in  violently  and  continues,  by  which  the 
roads  are  made  bad  and  the  creeks  high.  Our  house,  kitchen  and  barn 
are  filled  with  soldiers  seeking  shelter,  and  to  become  dry. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kunzie  is  also  made  prisoner  in 
Philadelphia,  which  I  do  not  believe.  The  communication  between  town 
and  country  is  cut  off  so  that  nothing  can  be  learned.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  strong  west  wind  which  scattered  the  clouds.  Augustus 
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Church  was  again  filled  with  soldiers,  who  took  up  their  quarters  there 
for  the  night.  la  the  evening  I  wrote  a  memorandum  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Streil  who  is  going  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  I  am  desirous  that 
he  should  go  from  there  to  visit  Savanna  and  Ebenezer  and  to  report  to 
me  the  state  of  the  congregations  in  those  places.  Mr.  Striel  came  to- 
day in  the  rain  from  New  Hanover,  and  informs  me  that  the  surgeons 
are  cutting  off  shattered  arms  and  legs  of  the  wounded  American  soldiers 
there,  and  that  three  died  last  night  of  their  wounds.  Those  of  the 
wounded  who  could  bear  transportation  were  to  be  taken  up  to  Reading, 
and  the  balance  of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  to  be  distributed  among 
the  neighbouring  houses.  That  yesterday  five  leading  Quakers  of  Phila- 
delphia had  fled  to  the  American  Camp  and  demanded  protection  of  his 
Excellency  General  Washington,  who  had  them  brought  before  him  and 
then  put  them  under  guard,  and  that  the  American  Army  was  in  motion 
to  march  down  the  country.  Mr.  Streil  and  his  brother  rode  back  to 
camp  before  dark.  We  gave  lodging  to  two  men  from  Maryland  who 
were  in  search  of  their  sons  who  had  come  here  among  the  militia.  I 
remained  up  the  greater  part  of  the  night  as  I  expected  a  secret  visitor, 
but  missed  nothing  except  that  a  hole  was  broken  into  the  garden  fence 
and  our  two  cows  were  milked  dry.  There  came  a  flying  report  that  the 
previous  night  a  portion  of  the  British  fleet  had  attacked  a  fort  or  battery 
on  the  Delaware  about  nine  miles  below  Philadelphia,  and  bombarded  it. 

Friday,  October  IQth,  1777.  Clear  weather  but  very  cold  and  raw 
winds.  About  8  o'cfock  in  the  morning  the  militia  lying  about  here 
marched  off,  and  took  their  road  past  our  house  southward  across  the 
Schuylkill.  At  noon  my  son  Henry  and  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Hall, 
paid  us  a  visit ;  they  have  taken  up  their  residence  with  their  families  for 
the  present  in  New  Hanover,  and  expect  to  remain  some  time  longer. 
They  packed  up  some  of  their  furniture  which  had  been  left  with  us, 
and  expect  a  wagon  to-morrow  to  take  it  up. 

Saturday,  October  llth,  1777.  We  heard  a  heavy  cannonading  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  commencing  early  in  the  morning,  on  the 
water.  Had  a  visit  from  my  son  Henry,  his  wife,  and  father-in-law, 
who  took  away  a  wagon  load  of  their  furniture,  and  gave  up  the  out- 
house, as  they  had  rented  a  house  in  New  Hanover.  Afterwards  my  son 
Fred,  came  from  New  Hanover,  but  is  very  much  discouraged,  as  he  is 
burdened  with  relations  and  lodgers  more  than  he  can  support.  He  is 
himself  a  fugitive,  with  wife,  three  children,  maid  and  nurse,  his 
brother's  wife  and  child,  and  Swaine  and  wife,  make  eleven  persons  in 
one  small  house,  and  with  increasing  scarcity  of  money  and  provisions. 
At  night  Swaine  came  from  camp  and  lodged  with  us. 

Sunday,  October  12th.  From  early  in  the  morning  until  noon  we 
heard  a  continued  cannonading  in  the  same  direction  as  yesterday,  on  the 
water.  The  American  army  is  lying  quiet  about  twenty-two  miles  on 
this  side  of  Philadelphia. 

Monday,  October  \3th.  Cloudy  weather,  with  showers  and  cold 
winds.  Paid  Philip  Schrack  twelve  shillings  for  meat  for  the  family. 
Had  numerous  visitors,  amongst  others  two  troopers,  who  were  hungry 
and  had  uncommon  appetites. 
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Tuesday,  October  l±ih.  Mr.  Swaine  and  wife  paid  us  a  visit  from 
New  Hanover,  together  with  an  officer  from  there  who  was  wounded  in 
the  late  battle.  Afterwards  there  came  two  gentlemen  from  Georgia, 
who  brought  me  a  letter  from  Governor  Treutlen,  dated  at  Savannah,  the 
14th  August,  anno  currente,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  tells  me 
the  congregation  at  Ebenezer  is  in  a  deplorable  condition,  chiefly  owing 
to  themselves.  As  I  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  send  letters  to 
Georgia,  1  set  about  answering  his  letter  immediately. 

Wednesday,  October  15th,  1777.  There  came  news  that  the  Ameri- 
can troops  at  the  north  had  again  gained  a  victory  over  the  British  under 
command  of  his  excellency,  General  Burgoyne,  and  taken  a  large  amount 
of  munitions  of  war.  There  is  said  to  be  great  distress  in  Philadelphia 
among  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  have  no  gold  or  silver  money,  as  they 
can  purchase  nothing  with  paper  money,  and  there  must  be  several  thou- 
sands of  poor  who  have  neither  gold  nor  silver,  or  any  other  stores  of 
provisions  in  advance.  In  the  afternoon  we  heard  a  feu  de  joie  from 
the  American  camp  on  account  of  the  news  from  the  north, 

Thursday,  October  16th.  We  hear  again  to-day,  from  early  in  the 
morning,  a  violent  and  long  continued  cannonading  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  reported  the  American  army  is  marching  from  this 
vicinity  to-day  towards  the  city.  Had  a  visit  from  a  wounded  officer, 
and  others  from  far  and  near,  who  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  patriarchial 
diet. 

Friday,  October  17th.  We  hear  this  morning  again  cannonading  in 
the  direction  of  Philadelphia.  Towards  evening  there  came  several  com- 
panies of  militia,  partly  from  Maryland  and  partly  from  Reading,  to 
take  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  here  in  Providence.  We  used  to 
have  three  large  taverns  on  the  road  side  in  Providence  in  time  of  peace, 
when  one  would  have  been  sufficient,  now  there  is  none.  The  soldiers 
therefore  who  arrive  are  obliged  to  seek  lodgings  in  private  houses,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  and  plague  the  inhabitants  for  food,  drink  and 
lodging,  as  it  is  too  cold  to  lie  in  the  open  air  without  tents  or  shelter. 
Hay,  straw,  milk,  butter,  and  vegetables  have  been  devoured  by  pre- 
vious swarms  of  locusts,  and  little  or  nothing  is  left  to  be  gathered  by 
the  last  comers. 

Saturday,  October  ISth,  1777.  At  noon  my  son  Peter  Mb.  and 
Swaine  came  from  camp,  and  went  on  to  New  Hanover,  and  left  me  the 
following  copy  of  a  "  letter  from  the  President  at  Albany,  Oct.  15,  a.  c. 
Last  night  at  8  o'clock  the  capitulation  whereby  General  Burgoyne  and 
his  army  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  was  signed,  and  this 
morning  they  were  to  march  out  towards  the  river  at  Fish  creek  with  the 
honors  of  war,  and  then  to  ground  their  arms.  They  are  from  thence  to 
be  marched  to  the  Massachusetts  bay.  We  congratulate  you  on  the 
happy  event." 

Sunday,  October  19th.  I  was  called  early  this  morning  on  horseback 
to  the  house  of  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Nicholas  Seidel,  seven  miles  from  my 
house,  and  one  mile  this  side  of  the  American  camp,  whose  wife  had  died 
yesterday  of  dysentery.  I  could  not  refuse,  as  years  before  I  had  often 
held  meetings  in  his  barn,  and  the  people  thereabout  had  a  desire  to  see 
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and  hear  me  once  more.  Went  with  the  corpse  a  mile  to  the  church,  a 
mile  further  to  see  another  sick  person,  and  then  nine  miles  home,  which 
I  reached  safely  in  the  evening,  but  as  tired  as  I  would  have  been  in  my 
youthful  days  after  a  ride  of  fifty  miles. 

As  I  was  so  near  camp  I  heard  that  an  express  had  just  arrived  with 
information  that  the  British  had  left  Philadelphia,  and  crossed  Schuyl- 
kill.  If  true,  it  is  caused  by  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army, 
at  the  north  on  the  14th  of  October,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
American  forces  to  the  north  are  free  to  make  a  move  on  New  York, 
where  the  British  have  their  magazines  and  stores,  and  not  a  very  strong 
garrison.  To  prevent  such  a  blow,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
British  will  desert  impoverished  Philadelphia,  take  their  shipping  and 
hurry  to  New  York.  If  true,  one  must  be  wilfully  blind  and  hardened, 
not  to  acknowledge  the  wonderful  government  and  foresight  of  the  most 
gracious  and  merciful  God.  The  news  is  almost  too  good,  and  requires 
confirmation. 

Monday,  October  20,  1777.  In  the  afternoon  several  companies  of 
militia  from  a  distance  reached  here,  and  made  use  of  our  kitchen  for 
cooking  in  part>  and  behaved  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner.  After- 
wards there  came  from  New  Hanover  my  son  Henry  and  his  father-in- 
law  Mr.  Hall,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Streil,  and  Mr.  Swaine,  determined  to  ap- 
proach Philadelphia  as  near  as  possible  and  learn  if  the  news  were  true, 
that  the  army  of  the  Syrians  was  fled,  and  what  was  left  behind. 

Tuesday,  October  vl..  Last  night  there  was  a  heavy  rain,  and  this 
morning  a  cold  north  wind  cleared  the  atmosphere,  and  caused  the  first 
penetrating  cold.  The  news  of  the  19th  that  the  British  had  left 
Philadelphia  is  not  confirmed,  they  only  went  out  far  enough  to  throw 
up  intrenchments  on  the  land  side  to  keep  off  the  American  army.  Dis- 
tress and  famine  will  now  probably  be  only  felt  in  earnest  in  the  city, 
unless  God  directs  otherwise.  Received  an  unexpected  visit  from  an 
elder  of  our  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Lud.*,  who  is  G.  B.  M., 
for  the  American  army,  who  has  knocked  about  with  the  army  for  two 
years,  and  undergone  great  fatigue  and  danger.  He  remained  with  us 
all  night,  and  related  many  of  his  adventures.  About  j£1000  worth  of 
property  has  been  destroyed  for  him  in  Philadelphia  and  Germantown  by 
the  enemy. 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1777.  Had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Andrew  Burk- 
hard,  whose  wife  and  family  had  fled  from  Philadelphia  to  the  village  of 
Lebanon  shortly  before  the  British  had  taken  Philadelphia.  He  and 
several  other  men  had  been  to  Germantown  and  on  the  Jersey  side 
of  Philadelphia,  scouting,  and  had  seen  that  the  British  had  thrown  up 
intrenchments  on  the  land  side,  and  three  batteries  on  the  Delaware, 
from  which  they  firfl&cannon  balls  and  bombs  on  the  small  forts  down 
the  Delaware.  That  there  was  no  more  firewood  in  the  city,  and  that 
they  began  to  tear  down  stables  and  old  hous§g/for  fuel,  that  lOOlbs.  of 
flour  cost  already  £6,  and  was  scarcely  to  be  had  at  that  price. 

About  an  hour  before  dark  we  heard  cannonading  towards  Philadel- 

*Ludwig,  General  Baker  Master.— H.H.M. 
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phia  until  dark ;  and  for  a  time  afterwards  they  continued  firing  bombs, 
of  which  we  saw  the  glare  in  the  sky,  and  about  twenty  seconds  after- 
wards heard  the  report. 

Paid  for  killing  a  calf,  and  for  an  earthen  pot  for  boiling  in,  3s.  Qd. 

Thursday,  October  23.  In  the  morning  early  we  again  heard  a  vio- 
lent cannonading  towards  the  city.  A  steady  old  brother  in  the  faith, 
Mr.  Diehl,  who  has  lived  nearly  to  one  hundred  years,  informs  me  that 
his  wife,  aged  seventy  eight,  has  died  to-day  of  the  dysentery  and  is  to 
be  buried  to  morrow.  The  cannonading  lasted  until  eleven  o'clock, 
when  a  loud  report  and  concussion  took  place,  at  which  our  house  shook, 
and  then  the  firing  ceased.  As  the  British  fleet  are  attacking  the  fort 
on  the  Delaware  with  bombs  and  fire  balls,  it  is  probable  that  the  pow- 
der magazine  in  the  fort  took  fire  and  blew  up,  which  would  create  a 
shock  at  a  distance  like  that  of  an  earthquake.  Yesterday  evening  I 
received  a  few  lines  from  Philadelphia. 

Friday,  Oct.  24, 1777.  The  few  lines  mentioned  yesterday  were  from 
my  daughter,  Margaret  Kunzic,  and  are  as  follows  : 

"  Philada.,  Sept.  29th. 

Dearest  Papa  and  Mamma, — I  let  you  know  herewith  that  we  continue 
well,  and  all  remains  in  its  usual  condition.  Thank  God  no  one  has  yet 
had  a  hair  of  the  head  touched,  and  our  great  fear  of  fire  has  been  aL» 
layed  by  the  careful  military  and  civil  arrangements.  Mr.  Kunzie  is 
tolerably  well,  and  the  two  Sundays  he  was  alone  he  preached  twice 
each  day  in  Zion.  We  hear  reports  of  mischief  done  in  your  house  by 
the  soldiers ;  we  doubt  its  truth,  but  it  causes  uneasiness,  and  we  desire 
you  if  possible  to  give  us  intelligence  of  your  condition. 
*  I  remain  your  affectionate  daughter, 

MARGARET  KUNZIE/' 

On  the  second  page  of  the  letter  a  good  friend  wrote  the  following : 

"  September  30,  1777. 
For  Senior  Muhlenberg,  in  Providence. 

Most  worthy  Friend, — This  open  letter  I  received  yesterday  in  the 
city,  but  have  not  read  the  contents.  Your  children  are  well,  but  quiet. 
One  person  only  looks  at  another  there,  and  that  distrustfully.  Samuel 
Shoemaker  is  Mayor.  Mr.  Duchee  was  a  prisoner,  but  is  let  off.  The 
American  frigate  last  week  shot  several  bombs  into  the  town,  but,  after 
a  serious  battle,  was  taken,  together  with  another  small  vessel.  A  person 
who  helped  to  sink  certain  machines  at  the  lower  fort,  is  under  arrest, 
and  it  is  said  has  engaged  to  raise  them  again.  I  would  like  to  hear  of 
you  and  your  children's  present  condition.  In  town  there  is  a  report 
that  your  house  has  been  burned,  or  at  least  been  plundered  and  da- 
maged. I  have  as  yet,  thank  God,  lost  nothing  or  suffered.  A  letter 
left  with  the  Jew  at  the  hill  where  the  roads  diviae,  would  reach  me.  I 
entrust  you  all,  as  well  as  myself  and  mine,  to  the  care  of  God,  and 
remain,  with  all  love  and  respect,  yours. 

P.  S.  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  news  of  my  son." 

•  Every  one  was  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  the  two  reports  and 
shocks  heard  in  the  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  in  the  afternoon  at 
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two  o'clock.  Friends  of  Dependance  said  it  was  two  bombs  bursting  in 
the  air ;  friends  of  Independence  said,  it  was  a  large  and  a  small  British 
ship  of  war,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  which 
had  been  set  on  fire  and  blown  up.  A  third  British  ship  had  been  set 
on  fire  by  the  gallies,  but  the  fire  was  extinguished  and  it  escaped. 

Saturday,  Oct.  25,  1777.  Mr.  Foulk  called,  on  his  way  to  his  family 
in  Lebanon,  but  made  no  stay.  Also  Mr.  Hanna,  of  Virginia.  They 
both  say  that  day  before  yesterday  a  large  and  a  small  British  ship  of 
war,  on  the  Delaware,  were  blown  up,  which  caused  such  a  concussion 
as  was  felt  at  Reading,  fifty-six  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Also  that  the 
American  army  keep  such  a  guard  on  all  the  passes  to  Philadelphia, 
that  no  provisions  can  enter  either  by  land  or  water.  Oh  !  poor  Phila- 
delphia, your  inhabitants  are  to  perish  of  cold  and  hunger.  Lord  have 
mercy  on  the  poor  and  helpless  who  cry  aloud  to  you.  Oh,  town  and 
country,  remember  the  former  goodness,  and  look  upon  the  present 
frowns  of  God. 

Young  John  Rayer  brought  us  a  load  of  firewood,  of  which  we  were 
in  need. 

Sunday,  Oct.  26.  In  the  morning  a  cold  rain  commenced  and  con- 
tinued all  night,  with  high  winds.  Very  hard  for  the  poor  sons  of  men 
who  are  lying  in  the  open  fields  without  shelter  and  thinly  clad. 

Monday,  Oct.  27.  I  was  encouraged  to  hope  I  could  get  an  open 
letter  to  my  daughter^  Mrs.  Kunzie,  in  town.  Last  evening  I  therefore 
wrote  the  following  letter : 

"Sunday,  October  26,  1777. 

"  Dearly  beloved  Daughter,  —  Your  letter  of  September  29th 
came  to  hand  on  the  23d  October,  and  was  a  great  comfort  to  us  old 
people/'  &c.  &c. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  28,  1777.  The  cold  rainy  and  stormy  weather  which 
commenced  on  Sunday  evening,  still  continues  as  violently  as  ever.  As 
the  roads  arc  in  passable,  I  had  more  than  common  quiet  for  reading  and 
writing.  Sundry  soldiers  from  Reading  came  past,  cold,  wet  and  hun- 
gry, and  asked  for  food.  The  poor  creatures  are  to  be  pitied. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  29.  The  rain  and  stormy  winds  continue,  and  the 
waters  are  higher  than  they  have  been  for  many  years. 

Thursday,  Oct.  30.  The  weather  cleared  up,  with  a  north-west  wind, 
and  we  see  again  wagons  passing,  officers  on  horseback  and  soldiers  on 
foot.  Had  sundry  visitors,  and  calls  from  travellers.  The  rest  of  the 
time  read,  wrote  and  split  wood,  as  there  are  no  laborers  to  be  hired. 

Friday,  Oct.  31.  Wrote  a  few  lines  to  P.  Mb.  Mr.  Reed  sent  three 
quarters  of  a  cord  of  firewood ;  Mr.  Diehl  brought  a  half  cord.  Both 
are  unpaid.  I  paid  to  Mr.  Reed  for  ten  pounds  of  pork  15s. — that  is, 
Is.  6f?.  per  pound,  which  formerly  could  be  had  at  from  three  to  five 
pence  per  pound. 

To-day  a  person  came  by  who  had  escaped  from  Philadelphia.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account  the  auxiliary  Hessian  troops  lost,  last  week,  near 
Philadelphia,  several  hundred  of  their  best  men,  viz.  grenadiers.  They 
were  ordered  to  take  by  storm  an  American  fortification  on  the  Dela- 
ware, in  which  were  sixteen  cannon.  But  the  garrison  defended  them- 
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selves  so  manfully  that  but  few  Hessians  escaped,  and  a  distinguished 
General  was  mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  In  the  city  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  provisions  and  of  fuel ;  for  which  reason  the  wooden 
houses  are  pulled  down  and  consumed.  Our  costly  fence  at  the  new 
graveyard  is  already  taken  up  and  burned.  It  cost  us  £80  nearly.  The 
houses  of  those  persons  who  served  in  the  militia  are  marked  for  sale  at 
an  early  period.  The  25th  October  was  the  last  day  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  King;  after  that  day  all  are  liable  to  be  arrested. 
The  Quakers  are  said  to  be  very  active  in  recruiting,  and  have  procured 
five  hundred  recruits  to  strengthen  the  British  army.  They  act  as  the 
monkey  who  used  the  cat's  paw  to  get  the  roasted  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire. 

Saturday,  Nov.  1,  1777.  Had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Cornman,  a  large 
sugar  refiner  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  formerly  lived,  but  he  now  has 
his  family  in  this  vicinity.  The  British  have  turned  his  extensive 
buildings  into  a  hospital.  I  borrowed  a  half  bushel  of  salt  from  my  son 
Fred.  A  bushel  costs  already  £15. 

Monday,  Nov.  3.  On  last  Friday  and  Saturday  several  regiments  left 
the  American  camp  for  the  fortifications  on  the  Delaware  below  Phila- 
delphia, as  a  reinforcement.  From  which  we  conclude  the  British  ships 
of  war  have  not  yet  taken  those  works,  in  spite  of  their  great  exertions 
and  the  large  quantity  of  bombs  and  cannon  balls  fired  at  them.  Yes- 
terday we  heard  a  violent  cannonading  and  bombardment  in  that 
vicinity,  and  to-day  there  comes  a  flying  rumor  that  the  American  gallies 
and  gun-boats  and  other  small  vessels,  have  taken  another  British  ship 
of  war.  If  the  British  take  the  forts,  they  can  remove  the  sunken 
chevaux-de-freize  without  any  obstruction,  clear  the  channel  and  open 
the  desired  communication  with  New  York,  and  be  supplied  with  pro- 
vision and  ammunition  in  abundance. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  4>.  We  have  mild  weather  for  the  season,  a  great 
blessing  for  the  poor  who  are  in  want  of  wood  and  clothing  to  keep 
themselves  warm.  An  old  man  had  been  fifty  miles  on  foot  to 
Barren  Hill  to  get  a  certificate  of  baptism  of  his  son,  whom  I  had 
baptised  there  in  1762,  and  returned  from  there  back  to  my  house. 
All  young  men  of  eighteen  years  must  go  into  the  field  with  the 
militia,  those  under  eighteen  are  exempt,  but  must  show  proof  of 
their  age.  The  old  man  yesterday  saw  St.  Peter's  church  on  Barren 
Hill,  and  found  to  his  sorrow  that  it  was  used  as  a  stable  for  horses, 
by  a  portion  of  the  American  army,  encamped  in  the  vicinity.  A 
short  time  previous,  the  British  army  had  been  there  and  taken  from 
the  people  their  horses,  oxen,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs,  so  that  but  little 
was  left  for  the  American  army.  Towards  evening,  there  came  two 
respectable  English  women  and  asked  for  lodgings.  The  tender  crea- 
tures, vessels  of  the  weaker  sex,  escaped  on  last  Sunday  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  had,  in  the  space  of  three  days,  travelled  twenty-six  miles 
on  foot,  waded  two  streams,  Skippack  and  Perkiomen,  and  were  going 
to  Reading  in  search  of  their  husbands.  We  gave  them  a  bed,  but 
had  no  tea  or  coffee  to  give  them,  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.* 
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They  said  they  had  never  in  their  lives  gone  so  far  on  foot.  The 
British  had  demanded  £20,000  in  gold  and  silver  as  a  ransom  for  the 
town ;  the  Quakers  had  offered  four  to  six  thousand,  but  which  was  not 
satisfactory.  That  a  pound  of  tea  which  had  already  cost  £3,  was 
now  selling  at  5s.,  sugar,  2s.  Qd.  hard  money;  butter  was  not  to  be 
had.  An  ox  head  which  heretofore  was  not  good  enough  for  the  poor- 
est people,  was  now  worth  10s.  The  wives  of  the  Hessian  soldiers 
went  to  market  with  vegetables  which  their  husbands  took  from  gardens 
and  fields  about  the  town  belonging  to  other  poor  people,  and  thus  har- 
vested where  they  had  not  planted. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  5.  The  weather  threatens  rain  or  snow;  had  but 
few  visitors,  and  more  time  for  study ;  towards  evening,  we  again 
heard  cannonading  towards  the  city.  It  rained  all  night  long,  very 
violently. 

Thursday,  Nov.  6.  The  rain  and  wind  continue.  Had  a  visit 
from  a  friend  from  the  camp.  The  report  goes  that  another  party  of 
women  escaped  from  Philadelphia  day  before  yesterday,  that  a  large 
party  of  the  British  troops  have  gone  to  the  Jersey  side  to  take  by 
storm  the  fortress  on  the  Delaware,  which  they  have  so  long  been  bom- 
barding in  vain ;  and  that  a  garrison  of  only  two  thousand  men  have 
been  left  in  Philadelphia ;  further,  that  many  citizens  who  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  British  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, have  perished  of  hunger.  Sufficient  food  has  been  sent  to  the 
prison  by  compassionate  people,  which  the  guards  do  not  allow  to  reach 
the  prisoners.  What  would  be  done  if  the  Americans  were  to  mete 
out  the  same  measure  ?  They  have  many  more  prisoners,  who  have 
BO  far  been  treated  humanely.  Love  and  kindness  bring  better  fruits 
than  force. 

Friday,  Nov.  7.  Cold  weather.  This  morning  I  had  a  visit  from 
an  Indian  who  came  from  the  American  camp,  and  was  going  to  Sha- 
moken  as  now  their  hunting  season  commences.  He  has  served  three 
years  in  the  campaigns  of  the  American  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  was 
able  to  give  me  information  of  the  frequent  cannonading  on  the  Dela- 
ware which  we  have  heard  here  from  the  15th  to  the  24th  of  October, 
between  the  British  ships  of  war  and  the  American  gun-boats  and 
small  armed  vessels.  On  the  23d  October,  a  British  ship  of  war  of 
sixty-four  guns,  and  another  of  thirty-six,  were  blown  up,  the  shock  of 
which  we  had  felt  here,  and  a  third  ship  was  captured  by  the  Americans, 
which  was  now  anchored  at  the  ferry.  Also,  that  he  was  present  in 
person  at^a  recent  skirmish,  where  they  captured  three  Hessians  and 
four  British  troopers,  sold  the  horses  as  booty  according  to  the  rules  of 
war,  and  each  man  pocketed  £1  10s.  as  the  proceeds. 

Towards  evening,  a  man  arrived  with  a  chaise  and  a  distinguished 
lady,  who  was  a  stranger  here,  and  had  got  wet  crossing  the  Schuylkill. 
No  one  was  willing  to  give  them  lodging,  and  there  are  at  present  no 
taverns.  I  sent  them  to  a  good  neighbor,  who  received  them  and  gave 
them  horse  feed,  of  which  I  had  none,  or  I  would  have  kept  them  myself 
very  willingly. 

Sunday,  Nov.  8.    Had  visitors;  first,  two  officers  from  Virginia 
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and  their  servants ;  next,  three  officers  from  camp  who  dined  with  us  as 
good  as  we  had  it.  The  Hessian  General  Donop  has  died  of  his  wounds. 
Had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Haas,  who  was  taken  fourteen  days  ago  by  the 
British  between  Germantown  and  Philadelphia,  and  kept  prisoner  five 
days,  until  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  was  then  let  go.  He 
spoke  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kunzie  and  family  whom  he  found  well,  and 
says  that  the  schools  and  divine  service  are  still  continued.  The  distress 
in  Philadelphia  is  great. 

Monday,  Nov.  10.  "We  hear  the  whole  day  again  a  violent  cannona- 
ding on  the  water  towards  Philadelphia.  The  two  women  of  whom 
mention  was  made  on  the  4th  inst.,  returned  last  night  and  begged  for 
lodgings  ;  they  intend  to  try  to  return  to  the  city.  They  left  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  gave  them  an  open  letter  to  Margaret  Kunzie,  dated  No- 
vember 9. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  11.  To-day  we  have  clear  weather,  and  the  first 
hard  frost  with  piercing  winds.  Mr.  Reid  brought  me  three  cords  of 
pine  wood,  which  is  not  paid  for. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  12.  A  little  snow  and  cold  stormy  winds.  Had  a 
call  from  two  travellers,  a  Swiss  and  a  man  from  Nassau,  who  were 
hungry.  Philadelphia,  from  their  report,  is  physically  and  morally 
ruined;  and  they  are  just  from  there. 

In  the  evening,  Tobias  Cink  came  and  brought  me  the  following  open 
letter : 

November  5.  "  Beloved  parents — To-day  I  have  heard  that  you  are  well, 
which  has  given  me  heart-felt  pleasure.  We  are  all  well,  thanks  to 
God,  Times  are  now  hard  in  town ;  no  flour  is  to  be  had,  and  every- 
thing is  very  dear.  The  poor  are  suffering  because  the  new  paper  mo- 
ney will  not  pass ;  gold  and  silver  and  the  old  paper  money  passes,  but 
nothing  else.  Mr.  Kunzie  has  preached  every  Sunday  twice,  and  there 
are  many  sick  and  many  funerals.  On  Sunday  service  is  only  performed 
in  Zion;  funerals  and  prayer  meetings  are  held  in  the  old  church. 
Where  the  townspeople  remained  in  their  houses,  everything  went  on 
as  usual,  but  where  the  houses  were  deserted  the  soldiers  were  quar- 
tered. In  Mr.  Hall's  house  there  arc  officers.  I  wish  old  father 
Schaeffer  would  return  home,  he  might  have  remained,  as  he  took  no 
part  in  affairs;  many  others  might  also  return.  Mrs.  Zedwitz  still 
lives  next  door  to  me  and  all  are  well.  All  old  friends,  Mrs.  Graeff, 
Mamma  Meyer,  Mrs.  Bertsch,  &c.,  are  well.  Peter  Weiser  is  still 
alive.  Remember  Mr.  Kunzie  and  myself  to  all  friends.  We  eat  no 
butter,  but  still  have  bread  and  water  and  potatoes,  but  no  meat.  I 
remain  your  affectionate  daughter,  MARGARET." 

Thursday,  Nov.  13.  Cold  and  stormy  winter  weather.  Dreary  as- 
pects for  the  Americans,  and  Northern  lights  for  the  British.  The 
Americans  have  at  last  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  fort  on  the  Dela- 
ware, before  which  the  British  lost  so  many  brave  men  ;  it  is  also  said 
that  the  British  have  received  between  three  and  four  thousand  men, 
reinforcements  from  New  York,  under  General  Clinton.  Now  the 
hope  disappears  that  Philadelphia  will  soon  be  rid  of  her  guests.  Wo 
to  those  inside,  and  wo  to  those  outside  of  the  city.  Pennsylvania  is 
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now  the  theatre  of  civil  war.  Where  two  armies  are  quartered,  every 
thing  is  consumed  and  destroyed.  The  American  army  will  soon  go 
into  winter  quarters  in  the  interior,  far  from  town ;  and  then  our  dis- 
tricts for  ten,  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  miles,  are  open  to  the  excur- 
sions of  the  British.  The  worst  is  to  be  feared  from  the  irregular 
troops  who  have  been  recruited  in  town  by  the  Tories,  from  among 
men  of  all  nations ;  for  instance,  one  regiment  of  Catholics,  one  of  ne- 
groes, who  are  fit  and  ready  for  any  barbarities,  have  no  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  know  every  corner  in  the  country. 

Saturday,  Nov.  15.  Benedict  Gerber  sent  the  meal  for  two  bushels 
of  buckwheat.  I  gave  the  boy  a  present  of  Is.  3d.  In  the  evening, 
Mr.  Fred.  Hesser  brought  four  bushels  of  buckwheat  from  Conrad  Boyer, 
which  is  not  yet  paid  for. 

Sunday,  Nov.  16;  the  25th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Some  snow  fell. 
I  went  to  Augustus  Church,  held  divine  service,  and  preached- on  the 
text  for  the  day,  viz.,  Mathew  24  :  15.  The  audience  were  attentive, 
for  many  things  are  more  easily  comprehended,  owing  to  the  present 
times,  of  which  formerly  they  had  no  knowledge  or  experience.  The 
most  eloquent  speaker  may  describe  famine  in  the  most  vivid  manner  to 
persons  who  have  just  made  a  full  meal,  without  their  sympathizing  and 
feeling  it  as  much  as  if  they  felt  the  pinching  of  hunger  in  their  own 
persons.  In  the  evening  we  had  numerous  calls  from  acquaintances  of 
the  upper  country,  who  had  served  there  two  months  in  the  militia  and 
were  on  their  way  home  to  their  families,  and  were  cold,  hungry  and 
thirsty.  The  poor  creatures  must  obey  the  authorities  who  have  at 
present  power  over  them. 

Monday,  Nov.  17.  Had  a  call  from  Messrs.  Burkhard  and  Foulke, 
who  have  their  families  up  the  conntry.  They  are  trying  to  procure  a 
little  salt;  a  bushel  sells  in  Reading  for  £20,  and  is  very  scarce  at  that 
price. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  18.  Had  a  visit  from  two  young  men  whose  parents 
had  formerly  befriended  me  in  the  city;  they  have  just  served  out  their 
two  months  in  the  militia,  but  dare  not  return  home  to  the  city,  or  they 
would  be  taken  up  as  rebels  and  treated  as  such.  There  also  came  a 
woman  from  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  our  congregation ;  she  had  a  pass 
from  the  Secretary  of  his  Excellency  General  Howe.  She  gave  me 
information  of  a  variety  of  circumstances  relating  to  the  church  and  con- 
gregation, and  to  individual  members  of  it.  She  had  been  to  the  Ameri- 
can camp  to  see  her  sick  brother,  and  was  going  back  to  town.  My 
neighbor  L.  H.  had  got  medicine  from  me  for  his  wife,  which  had  been 
of  service  to  her,  and  therefore  sent  me  two  bushels  of  buckwheat  and 
some  straw.  A  man  from  New  Hanover  came  in  the  evening  with  a 
dead  hog,  at  Is.  3d.  per  pound ;  it  is  dear  and  not  yet  paid  for. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  19.  My  son  Fred,  returned  to  day  from  German- 
town  ;  he  cannot  say  enough  about  the  destruction  there.  It  is  said  that 
about  forty  women  escaped  from  Philadelphia  yesterday  and  the  day 
previous,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  food. 

Friday,  Nov.  21.  Bought  500  pounds  of  hay  for  our  cows  for  £3. 
Hay  is  already  so  scarce  that  it  is  bought  by  the  pound,  and  is  difficult 
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to  get,  and  winter  has  just  commenced.  It  seems  as  if  a  portion  of  the 
American  army  would  go  into  winter  quarters  in  this  vicinity,  as  the 
Quarter  Master  G-eneral  has  been  busy  about  here  to-day. 

Saturday,  Nov.  22.  At  noon  had  a  visit  from  the  Baron  L.,  Quar- 
ter Master  General  and  Engineer.  We  treated  him  to  a  German  sausage 
we  had  just  made.  He  related  that  the  Kev.  Mr.  Duche,  in  Philadel- 
phia, had  written  a  letter  to  his  Excellency  General  Washington,  stating 
therein  that  he  repented  of  his  Chaplaincy  to  Congress,  and  wished  that 
General  Washington's  eyes  might  also  be  opened,  and  he  would  cease  to 
be  a  rebel. 

In  the  evening  between  6  and  7  o'clock,  we  saw  a  high  column  of 
fire  towards  Philadelphia,  which  lasted  three  hours.  The  Quarter 
Master  General  has  planned  and  built  a  bridge  over  the  river  at  Watson's 
Ford ;  he  says  there  was  another  battle  yesterday  between  the  Americans 
and  British  at  a  fort  on  the  Delaware. 

Monday,  Nov.  24.  We  heard  an  explanation  of  the  flame  which  we 
saw  on  Saturday  evening,  viz  :  that  the  British  had  burned  sundry  valu- 
able houses  between  Philadelphia  and  Germantown.  The  day  before 
they  also  surprised  a  party  of  American  militia  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Schuylkill,  and  cruelly  murdered  a  number  of  them,  and  taken  inhuman 
vengeance,  and  acted  deeds  of  heroism  on  the  dead  bodies.  0  mother, 
how  cruelly  you  treat  your  children.  Sirach  25  :  22  and  23. 

In  the  evening  I  had  a  third  letter  by  means  of  Mrs.  Esterly's  brother, 
from  my  daughter  Margaret  in  Philadelphia,  of  the  20tU  November  : 
"  Dearest  parents, — Thanks  to  God  we  are  yet  in  tolerable  health,  except 
little  Betsey,  who  has  the  measles,  but  is  improving.  Mrs.  Zedwitz 
buried  her  son  on  Friday  last,  who  died  of  the  measles.  Otherwise 
everything  is  in  good  order,  but  very  dear.  We  are  living  on  bread  and 
potatoes,  and  I  am  thankful  to  have  that  much,  when  so  many  have  not 
even  that.  Meat  we  cannot  buy,  for  it  costs  hard  money ;  butter  I  have 
not  seen  for  a  long  time,  but  am  content  as  long  as  I  have  bread.  Those 
who  have  small  families  are  now  the  best  off.  I  remain  yours  &c.,  M." 

On  the  outside  of  the  letter  was  written,  Permit  the  bearer  to  pass. 
Nov.  20th,  1777.  Geo.  Handy,  Lieut,  of  the  guard. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  25.     A  heavy  rain  fell. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  26.  Visited  by  a  fugitive  who  resided  about  three 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  has  lost  his  property.  He  says  that  the 
Delaware  is  now  clear,  and  that  about  two  hundred  British  ships  have 
now  reached  the  wharves.  Bought  50  bushels  of  turnips  of  Jacob  Klein 
at  Is.  per  bushel,  makes  £2  10s.  In  the  evening  Mr.  B.  Gerber  brought 
us  some  corn  meal,  which  we  had  for  supper  in  the  shape  of  mush  and 
milk,  in  place  of  tea  or  coffee  of  former  cheap  times. 

Thursday,  Nov.  27.  Mr.  Burkhard  and  Foulke  passed,  who  con- 
firmed the  news  that  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  was  open,  the  forts 
taken,  and  that  many  ships  were  unloading  their  cargoes  at  Philadelphia. 

Friday,  Nov.  28.  Last  evening  we  had  a  very  brilliant  northern 
light.  To-day  I  hear  with  sorrow  that  the  British  are  landing  their  sick 
from  the  ships,  and  have  taken  our  two  churches  for  hospitals ;  divine 
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worship  can  therefore  not  be  continued.  At  night  we  had  to  receive 
four  soldiers  and  give  them  lodgings. 

Saturday,  Nov.  29.  Last  night  and  to-day,  the  whole  day  long,  we 
have  had  heavy  wintry  rain  and  snow  mixed. 

Sunday,  Nov.  30.  First  Advent  Sunday.  The  rain  still  continues. 
I  had  promised  for  the  past  week  to  have  service  in  Augustus  church  this 
Sunday,  God  willing;  but  as  it  rained,  the  roads  were  muddy  and  the 
waters  high,  supposed  no  one  would  come,  but  learned  that  a  few  were 
collected.  A  good  friend  lent  me  a  horse,  and  I  rode  to  the  church  and 
held  the  advent  service  with  much  satisfaction  to  those  assembled. 

Monday,  Dec.  1.  Had  two  laborers  to  work ;  wages  5s.  each  per 
day.  In  the  evening  Commissary  Robert  Dill  came  from  the  American 
camp,  and  said  he  had  heard  that  we  had  the  largest  and  best  cellar  in 
the  vicinity,  and  as  he  was  obliged  to  store  up  provisions  for  the  winter, 
desired  leave  to  use  our  cellar.  4  could  not  refuse,  as  it  is  a  duty  to 
s^rve  friends  and  enemies  wherever  we  can. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  2.  To  day  there  came  twelve  wagons  from  the  Ameri- 
can camp,  and  brought  articles  to  be  lodged  in  our  cellar.  Employed  a 
laborer  to-day.  The  present  authorities  in  Lancaster  have  published  a 
proclamation  that  a  day  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  shall  be  held  on  the 
18th  of  December. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  3.  This  morning  early  Mr.  Swaine  started  on  a 
journey  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  I  gave  him  a  number  of 
letters'in  charge.  Mr.  Reid  sent  a  cord  of  fire  wood  ;  not  yet  paid  for. 
In  the  afternoon  I  had  a  visit  from  two  old  members  of  the  congregation 
in  Providence,  Abraham  Merkel  and  Henry  Heilman  ;  each  brought  a 
piece  of  meat  as  a  present,  out  of  old  love ;  we  held  edifying  discourses. 

Saturday,  Dec.  6.  It  is  said  the  British  yesterday  sent  a  detachment 
out  of  Philadelphia,  who  have  quartered  themselves  on  Chestnut  Hill, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Providence.  To-day  a  number  of  soldiers  from 
the  American  camp  have  passed  through  here  on  their  way  home  to 
Virginia,  as  they  say  their  time  is  out.  In  the  evening  we  were  overrun 
with  militia  from  the  American  camp  going  home  to  Lancaster  County ; 
they  had  a  baggage  wagon  with  them,  and  could  not  be  put  off.  So  we 
had  to  admit  them  ;  their  captain's  name  Was  White.  We  cleared  the 
large  room  for  them,  where  after  eating  supper  they  slept  on  the  floor. 
Late  at  night  came  a  wagon  master,  Mr.  John  Rowan,  who  had  a  letter 
to  Robert  Dill,  Esq.,  in  whose  absence  I  was  to  open  it.  I  remained  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  as  long  as  the  bitter  cold  would  admit. 

Sunday,  Dec.  7.  Second  Sunday  in  Advent.  At  break  of  day  our 
guests  departed  and  thanked  us  politely  for  the  shelter,  (one  of  them  stole 
something.)  The  wagon  master,  John  Rowan,  took  a  hogshead  from  the 
cellar,  by  order.  To-day  Pastor  Voight  preached  in  Augustus  church. 
It  was  a  restless  day  of  rest  for  us,  because  the  Commissary  came  with 
six  wagons  to  take  provisions  for  the  army  from  our  cellar.  Three  barrels 
still  remain. 

Monday,  Dec.  8.  Feel  unwell  yesterday  and  to-day.  There  is  said 
to  have  been  a  battle  yesterday  between  the  British  and  American  troops, 
between  Germantown  and  the  Old  York  road.  The  British  gave  no 
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quarter,  and  killed  many  of  the  Americans;  the  Americans  took  over 
a  hundred  Hessians  prisoners.  My  two  sons,  Fred,  and  Henry,  came 
from  New  Hanover  on  a  visit.  We  were  obliged  to  receive  the  wagon 
master  general  and  his  deputy  with  their  horses ;  and  our  barn  was  filled 
with  marauders  who  understand  helping  themselves  when  begging  does 
not  answer. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  9.  God's  goodness  preserved  us  from  harm  last 
night.  This  morning  early  we  heard  firing  on  the  road  where  the 
armies  are ;  the  fence  around  the  orchard  was  broken  down  and  partly 
burned.  The  general  wagon-master  is  Colonel  Thornley,  and  the  de- 
puty's name  is  Thompson.  Colonel  Star  of  Connecticut  stopped  to 
warm  himself.  News  came  that  yesterday  the  Americans  had  again 
followed  the  British  to  Philadelphia.  At  night  when  all  in  the  house 
were  in  bed,  a  half-drunken  marauder  knocked  at  the  door ;  when  I 
opened  it,  he  wanted  to  come  in  and  warm  himself;  I  said  the  fires 
were  all  out,  but  he  forced  himself  in  and  said  he  would  stay.  He 
became  bolder,  and  called  for  victuals  and  drink ;  I  gave  him  what  I 
could  conveniently  get ;  good  words  made  him  bolder,  so  that  I  was 
forced  to  call  the  guard,  and  so  got  rid  of  him.  I  am  alone  with 
helpless  women,  and  without  arms.  At  dawn,  my  smith  shop  was 
taken  possession  of,  and  fifteen  smiths  are  at  work. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  10.  The  army  wagons  and  their  escort  are 
still  lying  around  here,  and  are  gleaning  the  remaining  wood,  hay, 
oats,  &c.  The  old  liberty  and  salt  are  daily  getting  scarcer  and 
dearer. 

Thursday,  Dec.  11.  Last  night  at  one  o'clock  an  express  came 
from  camp  with  orders  for  the  wagon  and  their  guard  to  go  down 
to  camp.  An  hour  afterwards  the  noise  and  confusion  commenced, 
and  whatever  divers  animals  of  prey  could  pick  up,  such  as  hay 
and  oats,  was  carried  along.  The  train  and  its  noise  is  not  yet 
past.  What  a  difference  between  times  of  peace  and  war ;  as  great  as 
from  heaven  to  earth. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  a  number  of  wagons  and  carts  returned  in  full 
gallop  with  a  tremendous  shouting ;  the  British !  the  English  are  only 
two  miles  off !  and  are  trying  to  capture  the  baggage  !  The  confusion 
cannot  be  described.  In  the  afternoon  from  three  to  six  o'clock,  seve- 
ral hundred  wagons  came  back  with  their  escort  and  encamped 
about  here. 

In  the  evening,  my  son  Fred,  and  Henry  and  Pastor  Bushkirk,  came 
to  our  house.  They  had  been  to  Grermantown,  and  had  seen  the  destruc- 
tion there ;  the  poor  inhabitants  wander  about  naked  and  hungry,  and 
complain  of  their  situation.  The  American  army  marched  before  day 
to  their  new  bridge  at  Watson's  Ford  over  the  Schuylkill,  to  cross  over 
to  Chester  County,  and  posted  a  guard  on  the  Chester  side  of  the  bridge. 
Unexpectedly,  however,  the  British  marched  from  Philadelphia  at  a 
still  earlier  hour,  and  reached  the  bridge  on  the  Chester  side  of  the 
river,  killed  some  and  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  guard  of  militia,  and  so 
the  American  army  returned  to  their  quarters  without  accomplishing 
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any  thing.     This  was  the  reason  the  baggage  was  ordered  back,  because 
of  the  approach  of  the  British. 

I  am  informed,  from  all  sides,  that  the  English  and  Hessian  officers 
have  marked  me  out  for  vengeance,  and  threaten  to  capture  me  by  their 
hussars  on  the  first  opportunity.  I  don't  know  how  I  have  offended, 
and  what  these  Caribees  can  find  to  devour  on  my  old  ribs.  All  advise 
me  to  fly ;  but  where  ? — with  a  sickly  wife,  and  myself  old  and  feeble, 
and  when  every  family  can  scarce  bear  its  own  burden  in  these  expen- 
sive times.  Lord  guide  me  on  the  way.  My  sons  rode  home  at  night 
to  their  families  in  New  Hanover. 

Friday,  Dec.  12.  Last  night  another  express  came  with  orders  for 
the  baggage  wagons  and  their  escort  to  go  down  to  camp,  and  accord- 
ingly the  train  commenced  to  move  off  at  an  early  hour,  and  it  is  yet 
in  motion.  They  burned  more  of  our  rails  and  have  rendered  the  well 
useless  by  dropping  bucket  and  rope  into  the  well. 

I  sent  by  young  Kreutzer  a  chest  with  deeds,  bonds,  journals,  &c.,  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Shultze  in  Tulpehocken.  At  night,  several  hundred  mi- 
litia returning  from  camp  arrived  here ;  they  have  served  out  their  time. 
A  number  of  them  wanted  to  stay  all  night  in  our  house ;  we  have  cold 
weather  with  snow.  These  people  cannot  live  out  of  doors,  if  one  is 
not  willing  to  receive  them  they  become  enraged,  call  one  tory,  and 
threaten  to  do  mischief. 

Saturday,  Dec.  ^3.  In  the  evening,  another  hundred  men  arrived 
from  camp  ;  who  were  mostly  sick . 

Monday,  Dec.  15.  There  are  still  wagons  passing  with  sick  sol- 
diers from  camp,  going  to  Reading.  In  the  evening  the  company  D. 
was  here  for  a  few  minutes,  who  told  us  the  British  army  was  near  the 
Spread  Eagle  tavern  on  the  Lancaster  road;  and  the  American 
army  in  the  vicinity  of  Gulf  mills  on  the  Schuylkill,  about  four  miles 
apart. 

Thursday,  Dec.  18.  Dark  and  misty,  with  cold  rain.  This  is  the 
day  ordered  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  by  the  new  authorities 
at  Lancaster,  who  have  had  printed  proclamations  distributed.  It  ia 
true  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  give  humble  thanks  to  God  that  he 
has  not  utterly  destroyed  us ;  but  most  men  only  look  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  think  they  have  more  reason  to  complain  than  to 
give  thanks.  For  instance,  those  who  have  lost  one  or  other  of  their 
friends  in  this  unnatural  war,  those  who  have  had  their  houses  and  barns 
destroyed  by  fire ;  those  who  have  been  plundered,  and  are  living  with 
their  families  in  distress ;  such  persons  think  a  thanksgiving  is  mis- 
placed, just  as  disorderly  soldiers  who  have  been  flogged,  and  are  then 
required  to  return  thanks  for  deserved  punishment.  Bnt  those  who 
look  beyond  the  mere  objects  of  sense,  can  observe  that  we  are  a  thou- 
sand times  more  guilty,  and  that  the  object  of  God  in  punishing  us  is 
for  our  good. 

As  the  baggage  train  has  been  lying  in  this  vicinity,  and  has  created 
considerable  disturbance,  and  an  attack  from  Philadelphia  has  been  ex- 
pected, no  public  service  was  determined  on,  and  the  weather  was  also 
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too  bad  for  much  of  an  assembly  to  collect.     I  therefore   had  family 
worship. 

Friday,  Dec.  10.  To-day  we  have  stormy  winds  and  piercing  cold. 
It  is  said  the  British  army  will  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge 
and  Gulf  Mills,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  Chester 
County.  There  are  now  roads  enough  open  to  the  British  in  Phila- 
delphia'to  make  incursions  into  the  land. 

Monday,  Dec.  22.  We  now  live  in  daily  expectation  of  a  plundering 
visit  from  Philadelphia,  as  the  American  army  has  gone  into  winter 
quarters  across  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  main  road  on  this  side  the  river 
is  open.  Mr.  Swaine  rode  down  the  country  to-day  to  see  the  state 
of  things. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  24.  I  receive  one  message  after  another  that  the 
British  officers  are  very  bitter  against  me,  and  are  waiting  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  me  a  prisoner.  In  the  morning,  the  Commissary, 
Robert  Dill,  came  with  two  wagons  and  took  away  the  balance  of 
the  stores. 

Thursday,  Dec.  25.  The  festival  of  Christinas ;  the  weather  was 
bitter  cold.  In  the  morning  wont  to  church  and  performed  divine  ser- 
vice, and  put  the  congregation  in  mind  that  this  time  last  year  the  heavy 
hand  of  G-od's  punishment  was  exercised  at  Trenton,  only  thirty  miles 
distant  from  us,  and  that  Grod  the  Lord  had  allowed  us  to  stand  another 
year,  and  had  watered  and  cared  for  us,  but  asked,  where  were  the  fruits  ? 
I  they  could  not  be  shown,  we  would  be  cut  down ;  the  axe  was  al- 
steady  laid  to  the  roots. 

In  our  vicinity  the  situation  is  daily  more  dangerous,  the  Americaa 
army  have  prepared  winter  quarters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Schuylkill 
about  ten  miles  off,  and  a  portion  of  the  British  have  advanced  from 
Philadelphia,  and  are  not  very  far  from  the  Americans.  The  road  from 
Philadelphia  to  Providence  and  Reading  is  open  to  the  British  light 
cavalry ;  every  night  there  is  robbing  and  plundering  going  on.  Our 
friends  earnestly  advise  us  two  old  people  to  go  up  to  Tulpehocken,  but 
we  cannot;  the  winter  is  here,  the  roads  are  bad,  wagons  scarce,  provi- 
sions scarce  and  dear  every  where,  and  we  old  folks  are  too  feeble  for 
such  a  journey  in  the  winter  season. 

Last  night  there  was  snow ;  the  bilious  fever  is  spreading,  and  there 
is  neither  doctor  nor  medicine  in  this  vicinity, 

Friday,  December  26,  1777.  Second  day  of  Christmas  ;  snow  and 
rain,  and  much  confusion.  Had  a  call  from  a  physician  of  Reading  who 
was  going  to  camp.  I  received  an  open  letter  without  signature  from 
my  daughter  Margaret  in  Philadelphia,  as  follows :  "Dear  parents — We 
are  all  well,  and  hope  you  are  the  same.  Times  are  hard  as  you  know.  If 
possible  we  will  soon  go  to  Europe ;  if  we  go,  I  will  come  up  to  bid  you 
farewell,  for  if  the  war  lasts  much  longer,  we  must  be  ruined.  Nothing 
but  hard  money  will  pass;  there  are  plenty  of  goods,  but  little  money 
among  the  townspeople.  The  market  is  poor ;  I  received  the  butter  by 

J ;  we  are  no  longer  accustomed  to  eat  butter  on  our  bread;  I  keep 

it  to  make  water  soup  which  we  have  nearly  every  day.     We  all  send 
love.  M.  K. 

16 
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P.  Muhlenberg  arrived  from  camp  and  wished  to  take  us  up  to  Tul- 
pehocken.  My  sickly  wife  did  not  believe  she  could  survive  the  journey, 
but  was  willing  to  remain  alone  and  wait  the  fate  God  had  ordained  for 
her.  In  such  cases  it  is  hard  to  choose  and  to  decide,  and  we  cannot 
foresee  what  is  fo:  the  best.  I  could  not  go  with  a  good  conscience  and 
leave  the  poor  sick  creature  behind.  We  prayed  jointly  for  advice  to 
the  good  God,  and  resolved  in  God's  name  to  remain  and  await  our  des- 
tined fortune. 

Saturday,  December  27,  1777.  In  the  evening  a  violent  snow  storm 
commenced,  which  lasted  all  night. 

Sunday,  December  28.  It  snowed  all  day.  Had  calls  from  poor 
people  who  wished  advice  and  medicine  for  sick  persons,  but  there  is 
neither  physician  nor  medicine  to  be  had. 

Tuesday,  December  80.  The  cold  is  bitter;  the  rivers  and  creeks  are 
sufficiently  frozen  to  bear  crossing. 

Wednesday,  December  31,  1777.  Last  night  the  cold  was  more  se- 
vere than  the  previous  night.  To-day  we  purchased  a  hind  quarter  of 
beef,  which  weighed  93  Ibs.,  from  Christian  Schrack  ;  it  is  not  paid  for. 
Six  militia  men  arrived  and  asked  for  bread  and  milk ;  we  gave  them 
bread,  but  milk  we  had  none. 
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XXVI. — Extracts  from  Letters  written  ly  Thomas  Jefferson. 
(Communicated  by  Mr.  JOHN  F.  WATSON.) 

His  letter  dated  May  17,  1814,  says :  "  The  Edinburgh  Review  is 
certainly  unrivalled  in  merit,  and  if  continued  by  the  same  talents,  in- 
formation and  principles,  which  distinguish  it  in  every  department  of 
science  which  it  reviews,  it  will  become  a  real  Encyclopedia,  justly 
taking  its  station  in  our  libraries  with  the  most  valuable  depositories  of 
human  knowledge. 

*'  Of  the  Quarterly  Review  I  have  not  seen  many  numbers.  As  the 
antagonist  of  the  other,  it  appears  to  me  a  pigmy  against  a  giant.  The 
precept  'audi  alteram  partem/  on  which  it  is  republished  here,  should 
be  sacred  with  the  judge  who  is  to  decide  between  the  contending  claims 
of  individual  and  individual.  It  is  well  enough  for  the  young,  who  have 
yet  opinions  to  make  up  on  questions  of  principle  in  ethics  or  politics ; 
but  as  to  those  who  have  gone  through  this  process  with  industry,  re- 
flection and  singleness  of  heart,  who  have  formed  their  conclusions  and 
acted  on  them  through  life,  to  be  reading  over  and  over  again  what  they 
have  already  read,  considered  and  condemned,  is  an  idle  waste  of  time. 
It  is  not  in  the  history  of  modern  England  or  among  the  advocates  of  the 
principles  and  prejudices  of  the  government,  that  the  friend  of  freedom 
or  political  morality  is  to  seek  instruction.  There  has  indeed  been  a  pe- 
riod during  whieh  both  were  to  be  found,  not  in  her  government,  but  in 
the  band  of  worthies  who  so  boldly  and  ably  reclaimed  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  wrested  from  their  government  theoretic  acknowledgements 
of  them.  This  period  began  with  the  Stuarts  and  continued  but  one 
reign  after  them.  Since  that,  the  vital  principle  of  the  English  consti- 
tution is  corruption,  its  practices  the  natural  result  of  that  principle,  and 
their  consequences  a  pampered  aristocracy,  annihilation  of  the  substan- 
tial middle  class,  a  degraded  populace,  oppressive  taxes,  general  pauper- 
ism and  national  bankruptcy.  Those  who  long  for  these  blessings  here, 
will  find  their  generating  principles  well  developed  and  advocated  by 
the  antagonists  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Still,  those  who  doubt 
should  read  them ;  every  man's  reason  being  his  sole  rightful  umpire. 
This  principle  with  that  of  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority,  will 
preserve  us  free  and  prosperous  as  long  as  they  are  sacredly  observed." 

His  letter  of  July  26,  1816,  says:  "You  requested  of  me  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  particulars  of  two  transactions,  in  which  I  was  my- 
self an  agent,  to  wit :  the  coup  de  main  of  Arnold  on  Richmond,  and 
Tarleton's  on  Charlottesville.  I  now  enclose  them,  detailed  with  an 
exactness  on  which  you  may  rely  with  entire  confidence ;  but  having  an 
insuperable  aversion  to  be  drawn  into  controversy,  I  must  request  not  to 
be  quoted/' 

His  letter  of  December,  1816,  says :  '« In  what  I  wrote  I  desired  to 
obtain  relief  from  a  corvee,  which  is  beeome  entirely  intolerable.  I 
made  an  indirect  appeal  to  the  mercy  and  commiseration  of  those  who  are 
torturing  the  remainder  of  my  life  by  letters  and  applications,  generally 
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respectful,  often  kind,  but  always  increasing  my  exhaustless  labors,  and 
unintentionally  prostrating  all  the  ease  and  comfort  of  my  life." 

His  letter  of  April  12,  1817,  says:  "Your  statements  of  the  correc- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr  Adams, 
are  neither  of  them  at  all  exact.  The  rough  draft  was  communicated  to 
those  two  gentlemen,  who  each  of  them  made  two  or  three  short  and 
verbal  alterations  only.  But  even  this  is  laying  more  stress  on  mere 
composition  than  it  merits  ; — for  that  alone  was  mine,  the  sentiments 
were  of  all  America." 

"  I  repelled  the  calumny,  by  which  a  party  at  the  time  thought  they 
could  write  me  down,  deeming  even  science  itself,  as  well  as  my  affection 
for  it,  a  fit  object  of  ridicule,  and  a  disqualification  for  the  affairs  of 
government." 

"  Samuel  Adams  was  a  very  operative  member,  and  I  believe  the  old- 
est member  in  the  old  Congress.  He  was  a  sensible  speaker,  but  entirely 
without  eloquence.  At  that  time  I  was  the  youngest  but  one. 

His  letter  of  January  10,  1818,  says :  "  The  nonsense  which  has 
been  uttered  on  the  coup  de  main  of  Tarleton  on  Charlottesville  is  real- 
ly so  ridiculous,  that  it  is  almost  ridiculous  seriously  to  notice  it.  I 
will,  however,  briefly  notice  facts  and  dates.  He  did  not  surprise  me. 
I  had  previous  notice,  and  after  preparing  to  start,  quietly  partook  of 
breakfast  with  the  two  Speakers  and  some  other  members  who  were 
lodging  with  us.  Having  sent  off  my  family  before  me,  I  remained  till 
Tarleton  came  in  signt,  then  mounting  my  horse  I  took  a  short  cut 
through  the  ivoods  to  overtake  my  carriage.  Herein  I  forsook  the  noble 
example  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancba,  and  declined  a  combat  singly  with 
a  troop,  in  which  victory  on  my  part  would  have  been  so  glorious ! 
Those  closet  heroes  who  find  fault,  would  forsooth  have  disdained  the 
shelter  of  a  wood  even  singly  and  unarmed  against  a  legion  of  armed 
enemies." 

"  General  Lee  has  indulged  too  in  some  romance,  saying  that  Tarle- 
ton afterwards  made  an  incursion  into  my  family  seat  at  New  London, 
when  I  was  confined  there  by  a  fall  from  my  horse,  but  I  can  assure  the 
readers  of  Lee's  history,  that  no  enemy  ever  came  within  forty  miles  of 
New  London." 
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XXVII. — The  History   of  Mooreland  from  its  first  Purchase  and 
Settlement  to  the  present  time.     By  WILLIAM  J.  BUCK. 

PART  I. 

The  History  of  Mooreland*  from  its  early  PurcJiase  and   Settlement  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  Revolution. 

"William  Penn,  Proprietary  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  by  a  certain 
patent  under  his  hand  and  lesser  seal  of  the  province,  did,  for  a  con- 
sideration, grant  and  confirm  to  Nicholas  Moore,  on  the  7th  of  the  Sixth 
month,  1684,  a  tract  of  land  containing  9815  acres  in  the  county  of 
Philadelphia,  which  was  at  the  Governor's  request  called  Mooreland,  in 
honor  of  its  purchaser,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  province.  It  was  re- 
quired by  the  said  patent  that  he,  his  heirs  or  successors,  should  for 
ever  pay  to  the  Proprietary,  his  heirs  and  successors,  a  silver  English 
shilling  for  every  one  hundred  acres  annually  as  quit-rent.  This  tract 
which  afterwards  formed  a  township  and  was  sometimes  called  the 
manor  of  Mooreland,  may  be  stated  to  be  bounded,  after  1718,  by  the 
following  townships,  several  of  which  had  then  been  recently  formed. 
On  the  northeast  by  Warminister  and  Southampton  in  Bucks  county, 
and  Byberry;  and  on  the  east  by  Byberry;  northwest  by  Horsham  and 
Upper  Dublin,  and  on  the  southwest  by  Abington  and  Lower  Dublin. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  Nicholas 
Moore,  an  attorney  of  London,  stands  prominent.  Hearing  in  England 
with  a  number  of  others  of  the  enlightened  policy  of  William  Penn, 
and  the  advantageous  inducements  offered  in  the  sale  of  lands,  with  the 
easy  conditions  of  settlement,  caused  numbers  to  appear  as  ready  pur- 
chasers. A  company  was  formed  at  London  and  Bristol,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  the  president,  called  "  The  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  Penn- 
sylvania," the  object  of  the  company  being  the  purchase  of  lands,  with 
a  view  both  to  agricultural  settlement  and  for  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories, and  for  carrying  on  the  lumber  trade  and  whale  fisheries.  He 
arrived  with  William  Penu  in  1682,  and  at  the  first  Provincial  Assem- 
bly held  at  Chester  on  the  4th  of  December,  1682,  was  chosen  the  first 
chairman  or  speaker.  This  Assembly  continued  in  session  only  three 
days. 

We  find  at  a  meeeting  of  the  Assembly  on  the  12th  of  March,  1683, 
that  several  members  reported  to  the  Governor  and  Council  that,  at  a 
public  place,  Moore  had  strongly  spoken  against  their  proceedings,  for 
which  he  was  ordered  to  appear  before  them,  when  he  was  requested  to 
avoid  such  discourse  in  the  future  as  being  unreasonable  and  imprudent. 
In  the  beginning  of  1684  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  assemby  for 
the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  much  to  the  opposition  of  the  members 
alluded  to,  was  again  re-elected  speaker  of  that  body.  On  the  4th  of 

*  By  this  name  the  author  designates  what  are  now  Moreland  Township  in 
Montgomery  county,  and  the  Manor  of  Moreland  in  Philadelphia  county. — PUB. 
COMMITTEE. 
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6th  month,  William  Perm  commissioned  him  with  four  others  provin- 
cial judges  for  the  two  years  from  the  said  date.  And  on  the  12th  of 
7th  month,  the  Council  duly  qualified  him  to  act  as  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Province,  and  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  number. 

The  Assembly  on  the  15th  of  May,  1685,  drew  up  a  declaration 
against  him,  which  was  presented  by  the  speaker  and  members  to  the 
President  and  Provincial  Council,  in  the  council  chamber.  In  this  they 
charged  the  said  Nicholas  Moore,  in  a  bill  of  ten  articles,  with  various 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  such  as  assuming  unlimited  and  arbitrary 
power,  of  sending  unlawful  writs  to  the  sheriffs,  refusing  a  verdict  brought 
in  by  a  lawful  jury ;  that  ho  had  declared  neither  he  nor  his  actions 
were  accountable  to  the  Council,  and  had  denied  their  authority,  and  as- 
sumed the  power  to  appoint  the  time  of  holding  the  circuit  courts,  and 
placing  himself  above  the  reach  of  justice.  Therefore  the  Assembly  re- 
solve to  put  bounds  to  his  ambition,  violence  and  oppression,  impeach 
and  charge  him  with  the  above  and  various  other  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors, and  request  the  President  and  Provincial  Council  to  remove  the 
said  Nicholas  Moore  from  his  great  offices  and  trust,  and  require  him  to 
answer  the  various  charges  brought  against  him.  By  order  of  the  As- 
sembly, the  speaker  appointed  a  committee  of  four  to  inform  him  of 
their  proceedings,  and  request  him  to  appear  before  them  the  next  morn- 
ing at  7  o'clock.  As  he  did  not  appear,  it  was  ordered  on  the  16th  of 
September  following^  that  as  he  was  suffering  from  sickness  and  in  a 
languishing  condition,  no  definite  answer  could  be  given. 

A  short  time  after  the  Provincial  Judges  were  commissioned,  William 
Penn  left  the  province  for  England.  At  the  close  of  their  session,  the 
Assembly  transmitted  a  letter  informing  him  of  the  impeachment.  A 
notice  was  likewise  sent  to  Judge  Moore,  by  the  Council,  requesting 
him  to  desist  acting  in  any  court  of  judicature. 

It  seems  that  on  receiving  the  impeachment,  the  conduct  of  the  As- 
sembly did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Proprietary,  for  after  this, 
by  letter  in  1686,  he  changed  the  executive  government  to  a  board  of 
five  commissioners,  amongst  whom  were  N.  Moore  and  two  of  his  asso- 
ciate judges ;  any  three  of  whom  were  to  be  a  quorum  competent  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  While  this  board  continued  to  act,  which  was 
nearly  two  years,  and  by  which  he  was  promoted  to  an  office  of  the 
highest  responsibility,  his  conduct  gave  general  satisfaction.  Whatever 
the  Assembly  accused  him  of,  he  enjoyed  the  high  confidence  of  William 
Penn.  His  integrity  gained  him  many  friends,  and  his  abilities  were 
such  as  to  have  made  him  a  conspicuous  character  in  the  early  history 
of  our  State.  After  a  languishing  illness  of  several  years,  he  died  in 
1689.  His  name  has  become  identified  with,  and  will  be  handed  down 
to  other  generations  by  one  of  the  richest  and  loveliest  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  Pennsylvania. 

From  the  power  conferred  in  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.,  the 
Proprietary  and  his  successors  were  the  absolute  owners  of  the  soil. 
They  stipulated  to  extinguish  all  the  aboriginal  right,  to  whatever  lands 
were  conveyed  to  those  holding  their  titles  under  them.  William  Penn, 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  grant  to  Nicholas  Moore,  procured  by  two 
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purchases  from  the  Indians,  their  right  to  any  portion  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  Mooreland.  The  first  had  within  its  limits  two-thirds  of 
the  said  grant,  and  was  purchased  the  23d  of  June,  1683,  of  Essepenaike, 
Swanpees,  Okkettarikon  and  Wessapoak,  chiefs,  for  a  consideration  to 
be  paid  in  wampum,  guns,  stockings,  looking  glasses,  blankets  and  other 
goods,  being  for  all  their  lands  lying  between  the  Pennepack  and  Ne- 
shaminy  creeks,  and  giving  up  all  claims  to  the  same  for  ever. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1684,  Metamicon,  whom  the  whites  had  called 
Richard,  relinquished  all  his  right  to  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pennepack,  from  its  source  to  its  entrance  into  the  Delaware.  He  had, 
it  is  believed,  always  resided  with  his  followers  upon  this  stream,  and 
was  loth  to  part  with  the  hunting  ground  of  his  fathers.  But  he  nobly 
complied,  though  at  a  sacrifice,  and  with  a  few  companions  forsook  his» 
native  stream  to  move  farther  towards  the  setting  sun,  thinking  with  sad 
feelings  as  he  wended  his  way,  that  with  every  step  he  left  a  track  for 
the  white  man  to  follow.  Metamicon  is  the  only  Indian  we  can  find, 
with  certainty,  that  was  a  resident  by  our  beautiful  stream,  and  we  regret 
to  say  that  it  bears  the  only  aboriginal  name  in  Mooreland.  Some 
time  after,  in  July,  1685,  an  extensive  purchase  was  made  for  the  land 
between  the  Pennepack  and  Chester  creeks.  The  last  conveyance  of 
lands  by  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  (Pennsylvania,  was  made  at  Phila- 
delphia the  5th  of  July,  1697,  by  the  celebrated  chief  Taminy,  his  two 
brothers  Sethimac  and  Weheeland,  his  son  Wehequeekhon,  named  An- 
drew who  was  to  be  his  successor,  and  his  other  sons  Yaqueekhon  and 
Quenamockquid,  for  all  the  lands  between  the  Pennepack  and  Neshaminy 
creeks,  and  extending  several  days'  journey  beyond  the  sources  of  those 
streams.  This  embraced  all  the  strack,  mentioned  as  having  been  pur- 
chased in  1683,  but  this  was  deemed  essential,  as  the  claims  of  the  In- 
dians to  their  lands  frequently  conflicted,  from  their  having  no  boun- 
daries and  holding  it  in  common.  It  was  the  policy  of  William  Penn  to 
secure  their  general  consent,  and  to  cause  no  jealousies  among  them  that 
might  in  the  least  degree  conflict  with  the  prevailing  harmony. 

We  deem  the  present  occasion  suitable  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
those  who  were  once  the  sole  owners  of  our  soil.  As  a  tribe  they  have 
long  ago  disappeared,  and  but  few  memorials  remain  in  Mooreland  of 
their  existence.  The  antiquarian  can  trace  but  one  name,  and  yet  occa- 
sionally, the  ploughshare  turns  up  an  arrow-head  or  an  axe,  ingeniously 
made  of  stone,  which  induces  the  ploughboy  to  stop  and  pick  them  up, 
to  wonder  to  whom,  or  to  what  kind  of  a  people  they  might  have  be- 
longed. When  our  early  settlers  came  amongst  them,  they  received 
them  with  great  kindness,  cheerfully  supplied  their  wants,  and  often 
shared  with  them  their  rude  and  humble  dwellings.  They  considered 
their  white  guests  as  sacred  persons,  and  willingly  exchanged  their  lands 
and  furs  for  useful  and  ornamented  articles,  and  frequently  presented 
them  with  lands. 

The  historian  need  not  sully  a  page  to  record  a  single  outrage  that 
ever  occurred  here  between  the  white  and  red  man.  They  lived  in  har- 
mony ;  though  fire  arms  and  other  weapons  were  supplied  them  in  traffic 
and  the  exchange  of  their  lands,  they  were  never  employed  for  hostile 
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purposes.  Several  traits  in  their  character  especially  redound  much  to 
their  honor ;  in  all  their  treaties,  sales  of  lands  and  other  bargains,  they 
always  complied  with  the  stipulations,  and  retained  an  inviolable  respect 
for  the  property  belonging  to  the  whites,  and  whatever  was  entrusted 
them  could  be  punctually  relied  upon ;  their  hospitality  knew  no  bounds ; 
the  last  morsel  was  shared,  and  the  only  robe  in  the  red  man's  hut  given 
the  stranger  to  keep  him  warm. 

Somewhere  about  1685,  Nicholas  Moore  commenced  the  erection  of 
buildings  on  the  lower  or  eastern  part  of  his  tract,  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  where  Smithfield  now  is;  where  he  built  himself  a  mansion 
house  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  which  formed  the  first  settlement  in  Mooreland,  which  he  named 
Green  Spring,  from  an  excellent  spring  of  water  that  flowed  near  by. 
Previous  to  his  residence  here,  he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  on  what  was 
called  lot  number  six,  which  he  had  early  purchased,  and  which  contained 
several  thousand  acres. 

It  was  supposed,  that  in  making  the  surveys  of  the  first  grants,  large 
quantities  of  overplus  lands  had  been  included  in  the  patents.  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  any  lands  in  the  Province  might  be  re-surveyed, 
when  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  they  included  more  than  what  was 
called  for  in  the  conveyance.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  rarely  or  never 
done  intentionally,  but  in  mistake,  or  from  the  want  of  proper  skill,  which 
was  so  requisite  in*  making  the  surveys  of  a  country  then  in  a  state  of 
nature,  with  so  many  impediments  in  the  way,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  old  surveys  always  overran  those  more  recently  made.  By  a  warrant 
issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  property,  the  10th  of  July,  1689,  Tho- 
mas Fairman,  deputy  surveyor-general  was  empowered  to  make  a  re- 
survey  of  Mooreland,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  an  overplus 
of  500  acres,  which  was  laid  off  in  one  piece  on  the  upper  or  north- 
western part,  now  adjoining  Horsham,  and  extending  south  from  the 
county  line.  By  this  survey,  Mooreland  as  originally  granted,  must 
have  contained  10,413  acres,  which  includes  four  acres  for  difference  in 
surveys,  and  six  for  roads,  to  every  one  hundred  acres,  which  was  re- 
quired to  be  given  additionally,  in  a  new  patent.  The  above  500  acres 
overplus  were  sold  to  the  said  Thomas  Fairman  and  Anna  Salters. 

In  the  grant  of  1684,  Mooreland  was  stated  to  be  in  Philadelphia 
County,  though  no  boundary  had  then  been  made  with  the  adjoining 
County  of  Bucks,  which  the  Council  finally  determined  upon  in  April, 
1685.  In  making  this  survey,  we  learn,  that  where  the  county  line- 
road  now  extends,  along  the  entire  length  of  Mooreland,  in  a  north-west 
course,  there  was  a  dense  forest,  and  they  were  compelled  to  mark  their 
course  as  well  as  the  boundary  line  on  the  forest  trees.  This  now  forms 
the  division  line  between  Bucks  and  Montgomery  Counties,  and  separates 
Mooreland  from  Warminster  and  Southampton  Townships. 

Not  long  after  the  decease  of  Nicholas  Moore  in  1689,  Mary  his  wife 
died,  and  some  time  previous  to  1694,  his  son  Samuel  and  daughter  Re- 
becca deceased,  leaving  three  surviving  children.  Nicholas  Moore,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  considerably  indebted.  Among  his  creditors, 
John  Holmes  presented  on  the  28d  of  April,  1695,  a  petition  to  the 
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Council,  who  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  accounts  in  said  pe- 
tition, who  reported  to  the  Board,  that  the;?  find  the  estate  indebted  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  £270  to  different  individuals.  John  Holmes 
was,  therefore,  empowered  to  sell  the  plantation  of  Green  Spring,  with 
the  lands  and  improvements,  and  such  other  parts  of  Mooreland,  as  might 
Insufficient  to  pay  their  just  debts  and  for  the  education  of  the  surviving 
children,  and  the  better  improvement  of  the  remainder  of  said  estate. 
The  mansion  house,  with  600  acres  of  land  was  sold  at  public  sale, 
shortly  afterwards,  in  that  year,  by  John  Holmes,  and  was  bought  by 
Henry  Comly  of  Middletown,  Bucks  County,  who,  in  1704  erected°a  new 
mansion,  which  is  yet  standing,  and  is  without  doubt  the  oldest  buildin^ 
in  Mooreland,  and  is  still  occupied,  and  now  in  possession  of  Franklin 
Comly,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of  his. 

It  is  believed  that  no  lands  were  sold  from  Mooreland,  except  that 
above  mentioned,  and  the  overplus  of  500  acres;  this,  no  doubt  had  a 
tendency  somewhat  to  retard  its  early  settlement.  It  seems  that  about 
the  year  1702,  or  a  short  time  before,  the  heirs  of  Nicholas  Moore  di- 
vided the  remainder  of  his  estate.  Nicholas  Moore,  jr.,  resided  in  the 
lower  part,  and  took  an  extensive  portion  there.  His  sisters,  Sarah  and 
Mary,  the  former  of  whom  was  married  to  William  Sluby,  resided  in 
Philadelphia,  and  took  an  extensive  tract  in  the  western  part,  and  the 
latter,  who  was  married  to  Elias  Keach,  a  distinguished  Baptist  preacher 
took  several  thousand  acres  in  the  upper  part,  embracing  all  the  lands  in 
and  around  where  Hatborough  is. 

A  question  arises,  whether  Mooreland  is  precisely  in  its  limits  as  it 
was  granted  by  William  Penn.  We  are  induced  to  believe  that  it  has 
been  enlarged  more  than  a  century  ago  to  its  present  limits,  but  to  what 
additional  extent  cannot  be  ascertained.  In  an  indenture  made  in  Eng- 
land, William  Penn,  the  14th  of  July,  1681,  granted  to  Thomas  Eud- 
yard  5000  acres  of  land,  which  he  granted,  the  15th  of  July,  1685,  to 
Andrew  Robeson.  This  descended  to  his  son  Samuel,  and  he,  the  20th 
of  February,  granted  3320  acres  to  Thomas  Fairman ;  his  son  Benjamin 
sold  600  acres  from  this  tract  to  various  individuals,  which  we  know  ex- 
tended from  the  centre  of  Mooreland  to  the  Abington  line,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Edge  Hill  and  the  Village  of  Abington.  But  how  much  more 
of  the  said  3320  acres  came  to  Mooreland,  we  cannot  tell,  though  we 
believe  it  was  not  much  more  than  half  of  Thomas  Fairman' s  grant,  the 
rest  being  in  Abington.  In  the  deeds  of  Benjamin  Fairman  to  John 
Buskirk  in  1726,  and  of  William  Thomas  in  1730,  mention  is  made 
that  it  is  not  known  whether  the  land  conveyed  is  in,  or  adjacent  to 
Mooreland.  These  perplexities  arose  from  the  country's  being  then  co- 
vered with  dense  forests,  and  but  sparsely  inhabited.  These  conveyances 
unquestionably  establish  the  fact,  that  Mooreland  has  become  enlarged 
beyond  the  original  grant.  With  this  exception,  it  is  not  known  that  its 
limits  have  otherwise  been  changed. 

The  heirs  mentioned  of  Nicholas  Moore  after  1702,  continued  to  sell 
in  portions  to  suit  purchasers  from  various  parts  of  the  estate;  sometimes 
they  sold  it  individually,  but  often  jointly,  especially  the  more  central 
parts.  In  1703,  1200  acres  were  purchased  by  Nicholas  Wain  and 
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Thomas  Sbute  ;  this  embraced  all  the  land  in  and  aroucd  the  Willow 
Grove  and  the  western  corner  of  Mooreland  ;  these  purchasers  sold  it  off 
in  lota  varying  from  50  to  300  acres,  so  that  by  1730  it  contained  ten 
or  twelve  families.  Among  the  early  settlers  in  this  section  of  Moore- 
land  who  purchased  lands  and  made  improvements,  may  be  mentioned 
John  Simcock,  Jacob  Dubree,  James  Dubree,  Thomas  Hallowell,  Wil- 
liam Dunn,  Ralph  Dunn,  John  Wain,  Nathan  Bewly  and  Thomas  Pen- 
nington.  Previous  to  1712,  the  following  persons  settled  around  Hat- 
borough  and  the  upper  part  adjoining  Horsbam :  Thomas  Lloyd,  John 
Salters,  John  Swift,  Jacob  Izelstein  and  William  Allen.  The  first  that 
located  themselves  between  the  Old  York  and  Middle  roads,  were  Ben- 
jamin Cooper,  Thomas  Parry,*  William  \Valton,  John  Van  Buskirk, 
Joseph  Van  Buskirk,  Thomas  Wood,  Peter  Chamberlain,  James  Tuthill, 
Samuel  Robeson,  William  Thomas,  David  Maulsby,  Jacob  Boilieu, 
Randolph  Morgan,  Thomas  Kirk,  Walter  Moore,  Harman  Yerkes, 
Anthony  Yerkes  and  Josiah  Yerkes.  Those  east  of  the  Middle  to  the 
Pine  Road,  were  Cornelius  Wynkoop,  Philip  Wynkoop,  John  Harrison, 
John  McVaugh,  Samuel  Boucher,  William  Murrey,  John  Butcher  and 
Caspar  Fetters.  Between  the  Pine  Road  and  Byberry,  Joseph  Mitchell, 
Jonathan  Comly,  Richard  Maple,  Derrick  Hewson,  William  Roberts, 
Albertson  Walton,  William  Tilyer,  Henry  Comly,  Nicholas  Moore,  jr. 
and  John  Blackford. 

Before  the  year  1686,  William  Puryour,  John  Jones,  Richard  Woods 
and  William  Dillion,  took  large  grants  of  land  in  what  is  now  Horsham, 
adjoining  Mooreland.  Silas  Crispin  took  a  large  grant  in  Upper  Dublin, 
in  1695,  and  built  himself  a  cabin  in  the  woods  at  that  early  period, 
near  the  north-west  corner  of  Mooreland.  Captain  Thomas  Holmes, 
surveyor  general  of  the  Province,  received  a  grant  from  William  Penn, 
of  2,500  acres,  which  was  laid  out  in  1685,  and  confirmed  by  a  patent 
from  the  commissioners  in  1688.  His  executor,  in  1696,  sold  to  John 
Hallowell  600  acres,  which  extended  from  upper  Dublin,  along  the 
Mooreland  line,  340  perches.  John  Greaud,  Philip  Hill,  John  Ira- 
monger,  Thomas  Terwood  and  John  Hood,  purchased  the  remainder  of 
Holmes'  grant.  John  Hallowell  came  from  Nottinghamshire,  and  John 
Hood  from  Leicestershire,  England  ;  they  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1682,  and  resided  near  Darby,  where  they  were  members  of  the  Meeting. 
They  afterwards,  with  their  families,  settled  on  the  above  purchases  in 
1697,  where,  it  is  said,  that  they  first  lived  in  caves  as  they  were  called, 
like  the  early  settlers  of  Philadelphia,  which  were  cabins,  constructed 
half  a  story  in  the  ground.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  Hallowells  in 
Pennsylvania,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  Mooreland  and  Abington,  are 
descended  from  the  above  John  Hallowell.  We  have  discovered  by  the 
conveyances  of  the  above  lands,  that  Abington,  previous  to  1701,  was 
known  only  as  Hilltown  Township. 

The  Old  York  Road,  about  1712,  extended  up  as  far  as  Hatborough, 
and  was  the  first  highway  used  for  travel  to  Philadelphia  by  the  people 
of  the  upper  section  of  Mooreland.  In  1716,  Bartholomew  Longstreth 

*  He  built  the  first  mill  in  the  western  part  of  Mooreland,  in  1731,  on  the  Wil- 
low Grove  Creek,  about  fifty  yards  above  where  is  now  Benjamin  Morgan's  mill 
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and  several  others  continued  it  as  far  as  the  little  Neshaminy,  not  far 
above  Hartsville. 

In  the  years  1716-17,  the  Society  of  Friends  had  sufficiently  increased 
in  the  upper  parts  of  Mooreland  and  Horsham,  adjoining,  to  hold 
meetings,  and  several  years  after,  they  erected  a  meeting  house  where 
Horshamville  now  is,  which  stood  till  the  year  1803,  when  the  present 
large  building  was  erected,  more  suitable  to  their  increasing  numbers. 

la  1721,  the  Governor,  Sir  William  Keith,  formed  a  settlement  in 
Horsham,  near  the  county  line ;  and  for  its  improvement  and  better  com- 
munication with  the  city,  petitioned  the  Council  in  March,  1722,  to 
cause  public  roads  to  be  made  through  the  woods,  from  said  settlement. 
At  his  request,  Robert  Fletcher,  Peter  Chamberlain,  Richard  Carver, 
Thomas  Iredell,  John  Barnes  and  Ellis  Davis,  were  constituted  a  jurv, 
and  laid  out,  the  23d  of  April  following,  a  road  from  said  settlement, 
since  known  as  Grahame  Park,  to  Horsham  meeting  house ;  and  from 
thence,  to  a  bridge  at  Round  Meadow,  (Willow  Grove,)  a  distance  of 
five  miles  and  a-half.  Previous  to  the  construction  of  this  road,  there 
was  but  a  winding  pathway  for  travel,  leading  nearly  all  the  way  through 
woods.  This  highway  was  called,  for  nearly  half  a  century  afterwards, 
the  Governor's  road,  in  honor  of  its  projector,  who,  between  the  years 
1723-6,  was  frequently  seen  travelling  over  it  in  his  coach,  going  to 
and  from  Philadelphia  and  his  country  seat,  at  the  aforesaid  place.  It 
was  afterwards  in  the  course  of  time,  called  the  Easton  Road ;  and  now 
the  greater  portion  of  the  distance  is  occupied  by  the  Willow  Grove  and 
Doylestown  Turnpike. 

It  seems  remarkable  at  the  present  time,  that  the  Susquehanna  Street, 
an  obscure  road  of  little  travel,  should  have  been  a  public  highway  twen- 
ty-five years  before  the  laying  out  of  the  Governor's  Road.  The  same 
gentlemen,  the  next  day,  laid  out  from  the  Old  York  Road,  in  a  north- 
west course  on  the  county  line,  a  public  road  extending  thence  a  distance 
of  four  miles.  This  is  now  known  as  the  County  line  Road,  and  forms 
the  boundary  for  half  a  mile,  between  Mooreland  and  Warminster.  The 
surveys  of  both  these  roads  were  made  by  Nicholas  Scull.* 

*  As  far  as  our  recollection  serves  us,  we  never  yet  have  seen  any  notice 
whatever  given  of  this  distinguished  individual,  beyond  an  incidental  mention 
of  his  name.  Whether  he  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  we  are  unable  to  tell, 
but  he  resided  at  an  early  period  in  White  Marsh,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  property  now  known  as  Scheetz's  Mill.  He  spoke  fluently  se- 
veral Indian  languages,  and  was  considered  in  his  time,  the  most  skilful  surveyor 
in  the  province.  He  was  appointed  surveyor  general  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1748,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  Dec.  1761 ;  his  successor,  John  Lukens, 
a  native  of  Horsham,  served  with  him  his  time  in  surveying.  Near  said  mill, 
on  the  side  of  Camp  Hill,  in  a  field,  is  seen  a  dilapidated  stone  enclosure,  about 
eight  yards  square,  in  which  is  found  an  only  tombstone,  with  the  following 
inscription,  written  by  him  : 

"  To  the  memory  'of  Abigail,  the  wife  of  Nicholas  Scull,  who  departed  this 
life,  the  21st  of  May,  1753,  aged  65  years. 

The  ashes  of  the  tender  wife  lies  here, 
The  tender  mother  and  the  friend  sincere ; 
Her  mind  each  female  ornament  possess'd, 
And  virtue  reign'd  triumphant  in  her  brea,st.5> 

By  the  side  of  her  to  whom  this  affectionate  tribute  is  given,  it  is  said  he  liea 
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Elias  Keach  and  Mary  his  wife,  left  an  only  daughter  Hannah,  heir 
to  their  portion  of  the  Mooreland  estate.  She  was  married  in  London 
to  Revitt  Harrison,  who  shortly  after  died,  when  she  removed  to  Stan- 
ford, Lincolnshire,  where  she  appointed  by  an  instrument  of  procuration, 
the  10th  of  January,  1738.  her  son  John  Harrison,  attorney  to  her  lands 
and  hereditaments.  He  resided  in  Hatborough  for  several  years  after 
the  above  date,  selling  the  remainder  of  the  estate. 

From  a  list  of  taxables  left  us  in  1740,  we  are  enabled  for  the  first 
time  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  Mooreland.  At  that 
time  there  were  122  taxables,  occupying  102  dwellings,  containing  600 
inhabitants. 

The  winter  of  1740-1,  was  long  remembered  as  "  the  winter  of  the 
deep  snow;"  it  lay  from  four  to  five  feet  deep,  from  Christmas  to  the  be- 
ginning of  March.  The  crust  on  its  surface  was  so  firm  as  to  bear 
horses  and  sleds.  It  is  said  that  those  who  cut  down  trees  this  winter 
for  fuel,  were  surprised  in  the  spring,  to  see  stumps  standing  six  and 
seven  feet  high.  From  accounts  it  would  seem  that  this  snow  in  depth, 
time  of  falling,  as  well  as  in  duration  and  effect,  was  much  like  the  snow 
that  fell  in  the  winter  of  1835-6,  nearly  a  century  afterwards. 

As  early  as  the  year  1755,  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  and  around 
Hatborough,  commenced  the  formation  of  a  library,  which  was  the  se- 
cond established  in  Pennsylvania;  twenty-five  years  later  than  the 
Philadelphia  library.*  It  commenced  by  the  several  members'  bestow- 
ing their  books  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  them  to  one  another,  with 
the  addition  of  an  annual  sum  for  the  purchase  of  new  books.  It  went 
on  steadily  increasing  so  that  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  it  contain- 
ed upwards  of  500  volumes.  The  books,  at  the  time  of  its  formation 
and  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards,  were  kept  in  a  house  which  stood 
nearly  opposite  the  present  library  building,  on  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  Radcliff's  hotel. 

From  1750  to  1764,  the  Indians  were  in  the  general  practice  of 
coming  every  Autumn  to  Philadelphia  in  considerable  numbers,  some 
times  fifty  to  one  hundred  in  a  body,  often  men,  women  and  children  to- 
gether. They  would  encamp  for  several  weeks  at  a  time  in  various 
parts  of  Mooreland,  particularly  in  the  woods  around  Hatborough,  occu- 
pying most  of  their  time  in  making  and  selling  baskets,  mats  and  splint 
brooms.  They  were  mostly  from  beyond  the  Blue  mountains,  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers,  and  sometimes  brought  consider- 
able quantities  of  furs  along  with  them.  It  is  said  they  delighted  to 
paint  their  faces,  and  were  exceedingly  fond  of  decorating  themselves 
with  various  kinds  of  trinkets. 

Before  we  enter  into  the  more  exciting  times  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, when  the  fair  fields  of  Mooreland  were  to  be  stained  by  the 
American  and  the  Briton  engaged  in  hostile  conflict,  we  will  tell  of  men, 

buried,  with  nothing  whatever  to  mark  the  spot  of  one  who  acted  a  prominent 
part  in  the  early  annals  of  our  State.  From  appearances,  we  would  not  be  sur- 
prised ere  long,  if  the  ploughshare  would  extinguish  all  traces  of  what  was  his 
Jmal  resting  place,  and  of  the  one  whose  memory  he  cherished. 
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matters  and  things  that  transpired  long  ago,  who  have  no  survivor,  left 
us,  as  a  witness  to  relate  what  we  would  like  to  transcribe ;  but  we  will 
cheerfully  mention  what  we  have  deemed  of  the  most  interest  as  handed 
in  tradition  from  generation  to  generation,  while  those  venerable  old  men 
have  disappeared  for  years  and  gone  the  way  of  their  fathers.  We  have 
been  interested  in  the  past,  and  delighted  to  collect  all  the  facts  we 
could  of  what  might  have  occurred  in  those  venerable  looking  houses 
with  their  huge  chimney  tops,  yet  occasionally  found  scattered  here  and 
there  ;  the  school-houses  where  our  worthy  ancestors  had  their  "  ideas ;' 
to  expand,  and  the  fields,  have  become  more  endeared  to  us  for  their 
reminiscences. 

The  houses  built  by  the  early  settlers  previous  to  1728,  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  logs;  but  after  that  period,  from  the  convenience 
of  getting  lime  in  Abington,  but  one  or  two  miles  from  the  Mooreland 
line,  stone  houses  were  more  built,  so  that  by  1776  a  majority  of  them 
were  substantial  stone  dwellings.  But  even  down  to  this  period,  their 
barns  and  stables  were  with  few  exceptions  built  of  logs,  rudely  con- 
structed, and  covered  either  with  straw  or  split  clapboards  lapping  one 
over  the  other,  and,  from  their  not  being  well  seasoned,  liable  to  warp 
and  admit  the  rain  in  stormy  weather.  The  greater  number  of  houses 
were  but  one  story  high,  with  hipped  roofs.  The  fire-places  or  hearths 
were  of  large  dimensions,  on  which  in  the  winter  season  would  be  seeu 
a  fire  brightly  burning,  which  we  in  these  days  of  innovation  can  liken 
only  to  a  fire  found  in  a  limekiln.  As  wood  was  of  little  value  from  its 
abundance  and  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  used,  its  economy 
was  not  considered,  but  on  the  contrary  they  took  all  possible  means  for 
its  speedy  removal,  that  the  soil  might  the  sooner  be  brought  into  cul- 
tivation. And  as  an  additional  inducement  to  effect  this,  indentured 
servants  on  farms  at  the  time  of  their  freedom,  were  required  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  new  axe  and  grubbing  hoe.  Into  these  huge  fire-places, 
to  save  the  labor  of  cutting  and  splitting,  would  be  put  as  they  were 
called  "  back-logs  "  of  such  a  size  as  to  require  rolling  in,  to  be  placed 
against  the  back  wall  of  the  hearth,  when  a  fire  was  kindled  which,  with 
a  little  attention,  would  last  several  days.  Around  these  fire-places, 
which  not  only  gave  forth  warmth  but  a  sufficient  degree  of  light  for  or- 
dinary purposes,  would  our  forefathers  on  the  long  evenings  of  winter 
be  assembled  with  usually  several  of  their  neighbors,  when  astonishing 
stories  would  be  told,  perhaps  of  witches,  and  Indian  ghosts,  which  they 
not  only  saw,  but  often  heard  bewailing  the  encroachments  of  the 
whites.  "  The  glens  and  forests  of  the  Pennepack  particularly  were  said 
to  be  haunted,  more  especially  at  the  dreary  hours  of  midnight.  Adven- 
tures would  be  told  too  of  the  chase,  and  the  skill  displayed  at  marksman- 
ship, and  of  those  who  had  achieved  renown  in  the  use  of  the  axe,  at 
wrestling,  and  other  feats  that  required  physical  strength.  At  these 
times  would  they  be  wont  to  "  to  moisten  their  clay  "  freely  with  cider, 
cider-royal*  or  metheglin,  and  "  little  Johnny  "  would  to  a  certainty  be 
sent  to  the  garrett  for  shell-barks  or  walnuts,  and  to  the  "hole"  in  the 

*  Mixture  of  cider  and  whiskey. 
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garden  for  apples,  snugly  buried  in  straw.  On  these  occasions  would 
the  women  of  the  household  be  seen,  busily  engaged  in  spinning  flax  or 
wool,  to  be  woven  into  goods  for  family  use,  as  all  dressed  in  their  own 
homespun,  and  prided  themselves  much  on  account  of  its  quality.  There 
then  existed  more  familiarity  and  freedom  in  social  intercourse ;  this 
arose  from  their  circumstances,  as  they  were  more  dependent  on  one  an- 
other than  now,  and  if  in  republicanism  they  had  less  theory  than  we,  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  practice  of  it  they  excelled  us. 

Even  when  Mooreland  had  been  settled  more  than  three  fourths  of  a 
century,  much  in  the  way  of  transportation  was  done  on  horseback,  huge 
sacks,  walletts,  and  baskets  or  panniers,  were  constructed  on  purpose. 
Nearly  all  produce  was  taken  to  Philadelphia  in  this  way,  and  horsemen 
would  be  thus  seen  nearly  surrounded  with  poultry,  pork,  butter,  flax, 
£c.,  and  even  live  calves  and  sheep  were  taken  to  market  by  these 
means.  Old  and  young,  male  and  female,  were  usually  conveyed  on 
horseback,  it  mattered  not  either  on  business'or  pleasure,  as  well  as  to 
their  different  places  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  Some  of  the  young 
women  were  celebrated  for  the  skill  and  daring  they  exhibited  in  run- 
ning their  horses  at  full  speed,  through  woods  and  creeks,  and  even  over 
fences  and  ditches. 

Sleds  were  used  previously  to  wagons ;  the  latter  were  at  first  very 
rudely  constructed  with  little  or  no  iron,  the  wheels  were  generally  of 
solid  wood  cut  with  tfye  saw  from  the  end  of  a  log ;  four  of  these  would 
be  placed  on  the  ends  of  two  heavy  axletrees.  A  wagon  thus  made 
would  require  nearly  the  strength  of  two  horses  to  draw  from  the  scar- 
city as  well  as  the  newness  of  the  roads,  which  were  made  with  little  re- 
gard for  the  removal  of  rocks  or  stumps,  or  the  bridging  of  streams. 
And  in  unfavorable  weather,  particularly  in  the  spring  and  commence- 
ment of  winter,  they  were  rendered  so  bad  to  travel  over,  as  to  be  used 
with  little  advantage. 

Farming  at  the  close  of  this  period  was  still  carried  on  in  a  slovenly 
manner;  their  implements  were  rudely  constructed,  and  often  made  of 
wood.  As  the  soil  was  new  and  fertile,  scarcely  any  attention  was  given 
to  the  application  of  manures ;  lime  was  rarely  used,  and  plaster  un- 
known. Their  principal  crops  where  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  buck- 
wheat, flax  and  oats;  potatoes  were  scarcely  introduced,  timothy  and 
clover  grasses  had  not  yet  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  their  hay 
was  procured  generally  from  meadows  which  were  made  more  produc- 
tive by  the  attention  paid  to  irrigation.  It  was  customary  in  those  days> 
when  farms  contained  two  and  four  hundred  acres,  to  save  time  and  the 
labor  of  walking  a  distance,  to  dine  in  the  fields  in  the  summer  time. 
Women  then  performed  considerable  out-door  labor,  such  as  reaping, 
binding  and  raking.  Flax  was  an  object  of  cultivation,  and  a  spinning 
wheel,  reel,  and  a  side  saddle  formed  a  portion  of  the  bride's  outfit. 
Grain  to  be  made  into  flour  down  as  late  as  1720,  had  to  be  taken  on 
horseback  to  Logan's  mill,  five  miles  north  of  Philadelphia  on  the  Old 
York  road,  and  to  Morris  Gwin's  and  Lewis's  mills  on  the  Pennepack 
in  Lower  Dublin.  To  these  two  latter  mills,  on  and  before  the  above  date, 
the  early  Welsh  settlers  from  Gwynedd  would  be  seen  going,  sometimes 
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thirty  and  forty  in  procession,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Their  path- 
way afterwards  formed  the  Welsh  road,  whence  its  name.  It  may  be 
interesting  ,  from  a  paper  in  our  possession,  to  mention  the  prices  of 
several  articles  of  produce  and  consumption,  reduced  to  our  present  cur- 
rency, as  generally  sold  from  1730  to  1740.  Wheat  flour  per  cwt 
$1.40,  wheat  per  bu.  49  cents,  Indian  corn  20  cents,  flaxseed  53  cents, 
salt  was  bought  for  22  to  25  cents,  molasses  20  cents  per  gal.,  and  sugar 
15  to  18  cents  per  Ib. 

The  fashions  of  those  times  were,  as  they  are  sometimes  at  the  pres- 
ent, carried  to  extremes,  so  as  to  become  a  matter  of  inconvenience. 
We  have  been  told  of  a  young  lady  who  had  purchased  in  Philadelphia 
about  1765,  a  pair  of  black  velvet  wedding  shoes,  the  pink  of  the  fashion 
we  presume,  and  after  she  had  put  them  on  in  her  chamber,  found 
herself  unable  to  descend  the  stairway  on  account  of  the  heels,  which 
were  made  of  cork  three  indies  in  length.  The  shoe  and  knee  buckles 
of  this  period  were  often  of  solid  silver,  highly  ornamented  and  of  elabo- 
rate workmanship ;  they  are  yet  occasionally  found  in  cultivating  the 
fields,  and  are  regarded  as  the  curiosities  of  a  past  age. 

Many  things  now  regarded  as  necessaries,  were  then  looked  upon  as 
luxuries,  and  only  used  by  the  wealthiest.  Tea  and  coffee  were  drunk 
even  by  those  in  tolerable  circumstances  at  first  only  on  Sundays.  Gar- 
den herbs,  such  as  sage  and  thyme,  were  used,  but  more  especially  dit- 
tany* or  mountain  mint,  was  in  great  request  for  tea,  and  rye  substi- 
tuted as  less  expensive  than  coffee.  Doughnuts  were  considered  such  a 
rarity  as  to  be  eaten  only  on  Christmas,  and  calicoes  were  deemed  too 
costly  to  be  worn  on  any  other  days  than  Sundays.  An  aged  lady  long 
deceased  informed  us,  that  eighty-five  years  ago  old  and  young  common- 
ly went  half  the  year  barefoot,  and  those  who  were  enabled  to  wear  shoes 
during  the  summer,  were  considered  in  fortunate  circumstances.  She 
mentioned  when  a  girl,  that  in  going  to  meeting  she  frequently  carried 
her  shoes  to  save  their  wear,  and  only  put  them  on  by  the  time  she  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  the  meeting  house. 

The  generality  of  the  people  were  extremely  ignorant  •  they  knew 
more  of  the  marvellous  and  supernatural,  than  what  related  to  science. 
It  was  nothing  uncommon  for  men  and  women,  when  their  cattle  were 
suffering  from  disease,  or  met  with  losses  or  misfortunes,  to  go  to  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  to  commence  prosecution  for  damages  arising  from  cer- 
tain persons  for  sorceries  and  witchcraft.  Cows  sometimes  were  seen 
with  red  strings  tied  to  their  horns  as  charms,  to  make  conjurations 
powerless.  "Witch  Doctors"  were  in  high  repute;  among  them  were 
several  who  resided  in  Germantown,  and  a  "  Doctor"  Dresher  of  Upper 
Dublin,  who  enjoyed  renown  and  a  wide  spread  practice.  The  good 
people  would  stand  by  in  awe  and  gaping  astonishment  to  behold  the 
mysterious  incantations  of  the  "  Doctor,"  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
"  witches."  The  divining  rod  was  used  to  search  for  hidden  treasure 
and  lasting  water  for  wells ;  it  was  made  of  the  fork  of  a  srceet  apple 
tree,  and  an  end  was  held  in  each  hand,  which  by  walking  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  would  finally  point  out  whatever  the  search  was  made 

•It  is  still  found  in  abundance  on  the  wooded  hills  of  Mooreland. 
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for;  its  potency  was  said  to  be  such  as  to  twist,  or  even,  by  not  letting  go 
in  time,  to  wrench  the  holder's  arms.  Scarcely  a  well  would  be  dug  or 
undertaken  without  its  assistance,  and  a  number  wore  mentioned  us  as 
having  been  found  by  these  means  ;  some  individuals  were  famed  for 
tlieir  success,  and  were  seat  for  as  far  sometimes  as  thirty  and  forty  miles. 
The  moon  was  believed  to  possess  a  powerful  influence,  and  the  almanac 
was  often  consulted  to  know  the  proper  time  for  seeding,  planting,  fell- 
ing trees,  splitting  rails,  setting  posts,  and  many  other  things  "  too  nu- 
merous to  mention." 

School  houses  were  few  and  very  small.  The  schools  were  kept  only  in 
the  winter  season,  by  teachers  seldom  competent  for  the  purpose ;  and 
rarely  had  more  than  twenty-five  scholars.  The  price  of  schooling  per 
quarter  was  $1.25,  or  two  cents  per  day,  and  the  teachers  nearly  always 
boarded  with  the  parents  of  their  scholars,  a  week  usually  at  a  time  at 
each  place.  The  branches  taught  were  spelling,  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  generally  as  far  as  proportion,  or  the  "  single  rule;"  to  reach 
this  was  the  young  scholar's  ambition ;  and  when  by  the  labor  of  his 
hands  and  the  puzzling  of  his  brains  he  arrived  here,  he  was  at  the  sum- 
mit of  his  glory,  and  rumors  went  abroad  that  he  was  a  mathematician, 
for  all  beyond  was  considered  as  easy  and  not  worthy  of  being  learned. 
Geography  and  grammar  were  not  taught,  their  names  even  were  not 
known  to  the  pupils.  Books  and  stationery  in  those  days  were  high, 
and  not  conveniently  procured.  Many  could  neither  read  nor  write  even 
their  own  names,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  deeds  of  this  time.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  period  there  were  five  school-houses  in  Mooreland. 
The  one  near  Hatborough  is  still  standing  on  the  Byberry  road,  near 
half  a  mile  east  of  the  village.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about 
1730;  here  in  1768,  N.  B.  Boilieu  first  went  to  school;  it  is  a  small 
stone  structure ;  we  will  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  in  our  second  part. 
One  stood  on  the  Welsh  road  near  the  the  present  school-house,  not  far 
from  the  north  west  corner  of  Mooreland ;  it  was  built  of  logs  :  a  simi- 
lar one  stood  near  Parry's  mill  on  the  Newtown  road,  near  a  mile  north 
east  of  the  Willow  Grove.  The  Middle  road  school-house,  below  the 
Sorrel  Horse,  was  built  before  1745,*  and  is  still  used  for  the  public 
schools.  Another  stood  near  the  Byberry  line,  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
township. 

It  must  not  be  presumed  by  what  we  have  said,  that  we  intend  to 
derogate  the  people ;  they  had  their  virtues  as  well  as  faults.  That 
sympathy  that  now  exists  for  crime  was  unknown,  neither  was  there  that 
laxity  in  complying  with  contracts  and  obligatioas ;  those  who  in  any 
way  defrauded  their  creditors,  were  held  in  proper  contempt.  We  were 
told  of  several  instances  where  our  country  merchants  had  quit  business, 
and  collected  in  all  sums  due  them  from  the  neighborhood,  without 
losing  a  penny.  In  those  days  securities  were  unknown,  debts  were 
honestly  paid,  and  neither  did  popular  opinion  nor  the  laws  screen  pro- 
perty dishonestly  obtained. 

At  the  early  settlement  of  Mooreland,  the  shad  and  herring  ascended 

*  From  a  deed  now  in  the  possession  of  Hughes  Warner. 
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the  Pennepack  in  vast  numbers.  About  the  year  1700,  by  the  erection 
of  several  dams  for  mills  in  Lower  Dublin,  their  farther  progress  \vas 
prevented,  and  as  a  consequence  they  have  ever  since  disappeared. 
Previous  to  1720,  wolves  in  severe  winters  were  exceedingly  trouble- 
some to  sheep  ;  the  stables  and  pens  in  which  they  were  generally  kept 
for  security  being  built  of  logs  rudely  constructed,  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  commit  great  destruction  in  the  night  and  even  in  the  daytime; 
occasionally  the  gun  alone  would  check  their  rapacity.  It  is  said  when 
the  budding  trees  were  felled  in  the  spring,  the  deer  would  come  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  dwellings  to  browse.  In  1744,  Thomas  Hallowell, 
a  great  sportsman,  with  a  gun  killed  two  deer  at  one  fire  near  the  Ab. 
ington  line.  Bears  were  often  killed  with  clubs,  the  last  seen  was  near 
the  Welsh  road  school-house  in  1772.  Wildturkies  were  still  occasion- 
ally shot.  Old  James  Dubree,  in  1762,  shot  one  by  moonlight  on  a  tall 
hickory  tree,*  that  weighed  thirty-two  pounds.  Joseph  Hallowell  shot, 
between  1774  and  after  1776,  four  wild  turkies  on  and  near  his  farm. 

The  people  in  those  days  had  their  various  places  of  worship.  A  ma- 
jority of  them  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  went  generally  to 
their  most  convenient  meetings.  The  Abington  meeting,  near  Jenkin- 
town,  and  the  By  berry  meetings,  were  held  as  early  as  1683,  and  Hors- 
ham  in  1716.  The  Presbyterians  organized  themselves  for  worship  in 
1714,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Malachi  Jones,  and  built  a  church 
in  1717  at  Abington  (Mooretown,)  which  originally  stood  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  graveyard,  till  the  present  one  was  erected  nearly  op- 
posite. Mr.  Jones  was  pastor  of  this  congregation  near  fifteen  years, 
till  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  26th  of  March,  1729  j  his  tombstone 
is  the  earliest  there  containing  an  inscription.  Those  who  lived  in 
Mooreland  and  belonged  to  this  church,  resided  mostly  around  Edge 
Hill  and  the  central  part.  The  Baptists  built  a  church  near  Holmes- 
burg  in  1686,  and  half  a  century  later  built  one  at  Southampton,  where 
those  from  the  upper  part  attended. 

The  population  of  Mooreland  in  1776  may  be  estimated  at  1320,  of 
which  it  is  supposed  100  were  colored  persons,  of  whom  one  fourth  were 
slaves.  At  this  time  there  were  five  grist  mills,  four  stores,  three  tav- 
erns and  five  blacksmith  shops,  and  not  a  church,  post  office,  turnpike, 
or  even  a  line  of  stages  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 

The  villages,  though  they  scarce  deserve  the  name,  were  few.  The 
largest  was  Hatborougb,  better  known  as  the  Crooked  Billet,  containing 
about  eighteen  houses,  half  of  which  were  built  of  logs,  a  stone  tavern, 
mill  and  blacksmith  shop.  This  place  derived  its  name  from  one  of  the 
first  stone  houses  there,  which  not  long  after  became  a  tavern  and  had  for 
its  sign  a  crooked  billet,  which  name  was  originally  derived  from  a  popular 
inn  then  in  Water  street'Philadelphia.  John  Dawson  subsequently  kept 
this  house,  and  in  connection  followed  his  occupation  of  making  hats, 
from  whence  its  more  recent  name  of  Hatborough.  This  house,  it  is  sup- 
posed, was  built  about  1705,  and  has  since  been  altered  into  a  modern 

•  It  is  a  line  tree  nine  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  still  standing  half  a  mile 
northwest  of  the  Willow  Grove. 
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two  story  dwelling  bouse,  now  occupied  by  Jesse  Watson,  coach  maker. 
The  Willow  grove  contained  a  store,  tavern  and  blacksmitb  shop  and 
about  five  dwellings.  Previous  to  1732  this  place  went  by  the  name 
of  Round  Meadows,  but  about  that  time  a  tavern  house  was  built  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Old  Yurk  and  Governor  roads  called  the  Red  Lion, 
which  name  this  place  still  retains. 

v  Smithfield  at  this  time  contained  ten  dwellings,  among  which  were  a 
store,  tavern  and  blacksmith  shop,  the  greater  part  of  this  place  being 
in  Byberry.  The  village  now  called  Huntingdon  Valley  contained  a 
mill,  store,  blacksmith  shop  and  a  few  dwellings. 


PART  II. 

The  History  of  Mooreland  from  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution 
to  the  present  time. 

So  far  as  an  historian,  our  duty  requires  us  to  chronicle  nothing  but 
what  related  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life,  when  our  hardy  ancestors 
practised  nought  but  rigid  principles  of  economy  and  laborious  industry ; 
these  had  made  the  country  what  it  was,  from  a  "  wilderness  to  blossom 
as  the  rose."  The  axe,  the  hoe,  and  the  plough-share,  by  their  bright- 
ness bespoke,  their  frequent  use,  but  over  this  prosperity  a  dark  cloud 
was  to  cast  a  transient  gloom.  Mooreland  was  to  be  invaded — the 
family  circle  broken — her  quiet  citizens  turn  soldiers,  and  her  soil  be- 
come stained  with  the  blood  of  her  sons.  But  from  this  in  a  while  was 
the  sun  of  Freedom  to  rise  in  greater  splendor  than  ever  yet  was  seen, 
attracting  the  gaze  of  nations ;  the  gloom  should  vanish  and  all  be  more 
clear  and  beautiful,  and  the  spot  of  our  history  to  form  a  part  of  a  mighty 
Republic. 

Among  our  citizens  who  took  an  early  part  in  the  principles  that 
caused  the  Revolution,  Major  Robert  Loller  of  Hatborough  stands  con- 
spicuous. He  was  firm  and  decided  in  his  opinions,  and  was  chosen  one 
of  the  deputies  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1776,  to  consider  the  resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress,  passed  the 
fifteenth  of  May  previous ;  recommending  to  the  several  Colonies  to 
adopt  governments  adapted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances.  On  the 
25th  of  June,  Mr.  Loller  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  election 
for  the  same  county,  to  be  held  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  July ;  the 
object  of  which  was  to  elect  members  to  a  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  15th,  to  form  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  passed  a  militia  law  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1777,  by  which  every  county  was  to  have  a  kind  of  military  tri- 
bunal, composed  of  five  officers,  who  were  to  hold  courts,  class  and  dis- 
tribute the  militia,  and  organize  them  into  regiments  and  companies;  to 
hold  elections  for  officers,  call  out  the  people  and  those  not  attending,  to 
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be  fined,  and  the  money  to  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  with  other  ex- 
tensive  duties  that  devolved  on  said  tribunal.  In  the  execution  of  this 
law,  those  who  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends  were  placed  in  an 
unfavorable  position,  as  from  their  religious  principles  they  were  re- 
strained from  taking  an  active  part,  as  well  as  from  contributing  the 
means  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  war.  But  this  was  judged  necessary 
to  be  enforced  to  check  the  further  encroachments  of  the  British  in  the 
country. 

It  was  expected  the  enemy  designed  the  subjugation  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  surrounding  country.  Captain  John  Lacey,  a  native  of  Bucks 
county,  having  served  in  1776  in  Colonel  Wayne's  regiment,  was  com- 
missioned,  the  6th  of  May,  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Bucks  county 
militia,  and  presiding  officer  of  the  tribunal  above  named.  Some  time 
after  the  President  of  the  Council  of  State  sent  an  urgent  letter  to  him 
and  the  other  field  officers  to  be  prepared  for  the  emergencies  likely  to 
ensue.  On  the  26th  of  September,  the  British  took  possession  of  Phi- 
ladelphia to  the  great  consternation  of  the  surrounding  country.  On 
the  15th  of  October,  the  people  of  Mooreland  were  aroused  from  their 
slumber  by  the  loud  report  of  artillery  in  a  south-west  direction ;  this 
was  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Germantown.  The  next  day  an- 
nouced  the  enemy  still  nearer ;  Captain  Webb,  of  the  American  army, 
with  his  company,  passed  the  night  withiu  the  walls  of  the  Presbyterian 
grave-yard  at  Abington,  and,  as  the  morning  was  exceedingly  foggy,  as 
the  previous  one  had  been,  they  were  suddenly  surprised  and  captured 
by  a  British  force  and  marched  to  the  city.  They  were  some  time  af- 
terwards exchanged. 

The  wounded  at  Germantown  were  conveyed  by  the  Americans  as  far 
as  the  western  part  of  Mooreland  and  Upper  Dublin  adjoining ;  and, 
even  against  the  will  of  the  people,  were  left  at  their  houses  to  be  cared 
for.  These  were  trying  times  in  many  respects. 

Col.  Lacey  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier  General  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1777,  and  to  him  was  given  the  command  of  the  militia  be- 
tween the  rivers  Schuylkill  and  Delaware.  His  orders  were  to  watch 
the  enemy,  to  protect  the  inhabitants,  and  prevent  further  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  country,  and  cut  off  all  supplies  designed  for 
their  use.  To  carry  out  these  measures,  he  was  stationed  at  Warwick, 
about  the  middle  of  January,  and  thence  moved  his  camp,  the  23d;  to 
Grahame  Park,  Horsham. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  February,  a  party  of  British  light 
horsemen  came  up  to  the  Red  Lion  tavern,  on  the  Old  York  road,  (now 
the  Willow  Grove)  and  took  Mr.  Butler,  the  landlord,  prisoner  to  the 
city.  Mr.  Butler,  from  his  opposition  to  the  British  cause,  had  got 
their  ill  will,  and  they  had  come  out  with  the  full  intention  of  capturing 
him.  They  were  generally  kept  well  informed  of  the  most  important 
doings  of  the  Americans,  or  those  who  strongly  opposed  them,  by  well 
paid  spies  who  had  resided  in  the  country,  and  whenever  they  came 
amongst  their  countrymen  who  were  Whigs,  pretended  to  be  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  British.  About  January  the  20th,  Gen.  Lacey,  the  bet- 
ter to  put  his  orders  into  execution,  stationed  eighty  men  at  Smithfield, 
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and  on  the  14th  of  February,  a  party  of  the  enemy's  horse  and  infan- 
try came  by  surprise  and  took  nearly  half  of  them  prisoners,  the  re- 
mainder narrowly  escaped.  It  was  much  the  practice  of  the  British  to 
come  out  of  the  city  in  the  night  for  forage  as  well  as  to  surprise  the 
Americans  and  retire  by  next  morning. 

General  Lacey  with  his  forces,  arrived  in  Mooreland  the  3d  of  March, 
from  the  Cross-roads,  (Hartsville,)  and  formed  his  camp  half  a  mile 
east  of  Hatborough.  Shortly  after,  he  received  400  men  from  York 
and  Cumberland  Counties,  which  made  his  forces  amount  to  450,  of 
whom  about  one  fourth  were  armed ;  some  time  after,  arms  were  re- 
ceived from  Allentown.  They  suffered  much  at  times  for  provisions, 
and  often  had  but  two  days'  allowance  in  camp. 

Advanced  guards  and  scouting  parties  occasionally  arrested  individuals 
going  to  market  with  provisions,  but  it  was  difficult  to  find  proof  suffi- 
cient for  their  conviction.  Among  those  taken,  was  an  individual  named 
Abel  Jones,  from  Bensalem,  charged  with  trading  with  the  British,  and 
passing  spurious  coin,  and  continental  paper  money.  He  was  sent  for 
trial  to  Head  Quarters,  at  Valley  Forge,  with  the  evidence ;  he  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  receive  one  hundred  lashes  on  his  bare 
back,  and  sent  to  some  public  place  in  Pennsylvania,  to  be  kept  at  hard 
labor  during  the  war. 

As  the  British  paid  in  gold,  which  was  very  scarce  in  those  paper- 
money  days,  for  everything  they  wanted  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  at 
high  prices,  they  induced  many  to  run  the  risk.  Amongst  them  were 
many  young  men  who  had  fled  from  their  homes,  either  to  escape  from 
serving  in  the  army,  or  to  save  their  fines.  Numbers  of  women,  too,  en- 
gaged in  this  illicit  trade,  taking,  generally,  their  produce  on  their  backs 
or  in  baskets,  a-foot,  as  being  at  less  risk,  and  that  they  might  avoid 
patroles  and  scouting  parties  as  occasions  required,  by  going  across 
fields.  They  usually  carried  poultry,  meat,  eggs,  flour  and  grain ;  and 
brought  usually  back,  calico,  tea,  coffee,  and  what  was  of  great  import- 
ance, salt.  Many  were  arrested,  found  guilty,  and  publicly  whipped ; 
their  things  forfeited  to  the  captors ;  the  horses  taken,  when  fit  for 
draught  or  dragoon  service,  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Quarter  Mas- 
ter General,  at  Valley  Forge,  who  paid  the  full  value  for  them. 

Isaac  Ryan,  a  Farmer,  who  resided  on  the  Easton  Road,  about  a  mile 
above  the  Willow  Grove,  being  greatly  in  want  of  salt  for  keeping  his 
meat,  concluded  to  make  the  attempt  to  reach  the  city,  as  that  was  the 
only  place  where  he  could  procure  it.  He  had  a  fine  young  horse  of 
great  speed,  whom  he  had  accustomed  to  leaping  hedges,  fences  and 
ditches,  and  with  him,  he  determined  to  go;  he  went  nearly  the  whole 
distance  through  woods  and  fields,  and  arrived  by  evening  without 
hindrance  in  the  city,  where  he  procured  a  sack,  and  placing  it  before 
him  the  next  morning,  started  for  home.  He  travelled  without  inter- 
ruption, till  a  mile  north-east  of  Germantown,  when  he  observed  in 
the  distance,  several  American  light-horsemen,  who  beckoned  him  to 
stop;  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  when  they  immediately  gave  pursuit. 
The  chase  continued  for  four  miles  at  full  speed,  across  fence  and  field, 
and  on  ascending  Edge  Hill,  he  found  by  the  whistling  of  balls  through 
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the  branches,  that  they  were  so  near,  that  to  save  himself  he  parted 
with  his  salt ;  and  as  he  turned  in  the  woods,  a  branch  took  his  hat, 
which  he  lost.  He  soon  found  DOW  that  he  easily  distanced»his  pur- 
suers, and  when  he  arrived  about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  Willow  Grove,* 
he  dismounted  in  the  woods,  to  rest  his  horse.  From  the  effects  of  this 
chase  his  horse  became  windbroken,  so  as  to  render  him  ever  after 
worthless.  His  widow,  of  whom  we  have  this  account,  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1850,  in  her  99th  year. 

John  Tomlinson,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Ryan,  went  with  produce  to 
market,  and  on  his  return  was  taken  by  a  party  of  soldiers  on  patrole 
near  Germantown,  who  deprived  him  of  all,  even  his  clothing,  and  in 
return  gave  him  an  old  shirt  and  pair  of  pants,  full  of  vermin.  In  this 
new  suit  he  made  his  appearance  at  home,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  neighbors,  to  whom  he  related  his  adventure ;  they  in  jest  told  him 
that  he  must  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate,  as  he  had  brought  more 
than  he  had  taken.  The  members,  at  this  time,  in  going  for  books  to 
the  library  at  Hatborough,  were  frequently  searched,  and  their  gigs  and 
chairs  examined. 

On  the  19th,  Gen.  Lacey  directed  Lieutenant  Robert  Vanhorn,  of 
Southampton,  to  take  command  of  the  light-horse  and  proceed  from 
Hatborough  towards  the  enemy's  lines,  as  a  scouting  party.  They  pa- 
trolled the  Bristol,  Smithfield,  Old  York  and  White  Marsh  Roads  by 
night  and  day,  with  orders  to  report  immediately  any  appearance  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  April,  several  teamsters  from 
Northampton  left  the  camp  for  home,  and  after  they  had  proceeded 
about  a  mile  on  the  County  line  Road,  were  met  by  a  party  of  the  en- 
emy's horse,  who  captured  one  wagon  and  eight  horses,  and  five  or  six 
prisoners.  Of  those  that  escaped,  several  were  wounded. 

It  would  have  been  supposed,  after  the  surprise  at  Abington,  Smith- 
field,  the  capture  of  Mr.  Butler  and  the  Northampton  teamsters,  that 
these  misfortunes  at  least  would  have  made  Gen.  Lacey  and  his  men 
more  vigilant,  as  they  occurred  nearly  in  sight  of  the  camp,  and  always 
at  or  near  the  break  of  day  ;  but  such  was  not  to  be  the  case.  What  will 
now  be  related  were  the  consequences  that  followed.  As  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  Gen.  Lacey  lay  encamped  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Hat- 
borough,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Byberry  road',  on  a  part  of  the 
farm  of  Isaac  Boilieu.  The  British  were  kept  informed  of  the  situation 
of  his  camp,  the  arrangement  of  his  forces,  and  the  places  of  his  pa- 
troles.  As  his  men  had  been  active  in  preventing  supplies  from  reach- 
ing the  city,  as  well  as  checking  communication  with  the  country,  the 
British  suffered  for  provisions;  therefore  the  capture  of  Gen.  Lacey  would 
be  of  considerable  importance ;  and  to  do  it  more  effectually  and  at  less 
risk,  they  resolved  to  go  by  night.  They  had  a  number  of  guides,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  country  around ;  among  them,  two  par- 
ticularly have  rendered  themselves  notorious  in  this  affair,  Abraham 
Iredell  and  Jacob  Griffith,  of  Horsham. 

The  British  left  Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  April, 

*  Then  on  the  farm  of  William  Hallowell,  now  in  possession  of  John  Shaw. 
It  was  on  this  place,  where  John  Hallowell  in  1697  built  his  cabin. 
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under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Abercrombie,  consisting  of 
a  large  detachment  of  light  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  with  horses  to 
mount  a  part  of  the  infantry,  for  greater  expedition.  As  near  as  can  be 
now  ascertained,  they  left  the  city  by  the  Second  Street  or  Middle  Road, 
and  somewhere  below  where  Huntingdon  now  is  separated.  One  divi- 
sion was  given  to  the  command  of  Major  Simcoe,  which  entered  not  far 
south  of  the  Willow  Grove,  into  the  Welsh  Road ;  from  this  road,  at 
the  upper  end  of  Mooreland,  they  struck  across  to  Horsham  meeting- 
house, and  from  thence  kept  on  the  road  leading  directly  to  Hatborough. 
Col.  Abercrombie,  with  his  division,  went  up  the  Middle  Road,  and 
then  entered  the  Byberry  Road,  which  went  directly  to  Lacey's  camp, 
to  the  east  of  Hatborough.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  British  to  at- 
tack Lacey  in  the  front  and  rear  nearly  at  the  same  time,  but  Major 
Simcoe,  from  the  distance  made  in  his  circuits  to  avoid  the  most  public 
places,  came  half  an  hour  too  late.  One  of  Lacey's  scouting  parties, 
under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant  first  met  Abercrombie' s  division,  two 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  camp;  but  fearing  he  would  be  cut  to 
pieces  if  he  fired  to  give  the  alarm,  from  the  nearness  of  the  enemy's 
horse,  fled  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  gave  orders  to  another  of  the 
party  to  proceed  towards  the  camp  and  give  the  alarm,  but  he  never 
went.  Abercrombie's  forces  were  within  two  hundred  yards,  before 
they  were  discovered,  as  it  was  near  daylight.  The  alarm  was  so  sudden 
that  G-en.  Lacey  had»scarcely  mounted  his  horse  before  they  were  within 
musket  shot  ;  a  portion  of  the  enemy  had  got  by  this  time  in  his  rear, 
and  commenced  firing  from  behind  fences,  while  the  remainder  attacked 
him  in  front.  He  soon  observed,  that  in  numbers  they  were  far  superior 
to  him,  when  he  concluded  to  move  in  column  towards  the  left,  under 
cover  of  a  wood  in  a  north  direction,  with  the  baggage  following  in  the 
rear.  He  had  not  passed  far,  before  his  flanking  parties  exchanged 
fires  with  the  enemy  ;  he  now  entered  the  woods,  when  he  was  attacked 
on  his  right  flank  by  a  party  of  foot  and  horse.  Major  Simcoe's  di- 
vision now  arrived  and  fell  on  his  rear ;  in  these  woods,  a  mile  north- 
east of  Hatborough,  he  made  a  stand,  and  gave  such  a  warm  fire  as  to 
force  them  to  move  back,  in  which  the  cavalry  attempted  to  make 
several  charges.  Their  strength  now  concentrating,  Lacey  moved  on, 
when  the  enemy's  dragoons,  by  a  sudden  charge  intercepted  his  bag- 
gage ;  in  the  front,  their  horse  giving  away,  he  continued  retreating  and 
fighting  for  two  miles,  when  he  made  a  sudden  turn  to  the  left  through 
a  wood,  which  extricated  him  from  the  enemy.  Lacey  with  his  forces, 
came  into  the  Old  York  Road,  about  half  a  mile  below  Hartsville,  when 
he  slowly  moved  down  that  road  to  Hatborough,  where  he  found  they 
had  retired  with  the  baggage  to  the  city. 

In  this  action  the  American  loss  was  thirty  killed  and  about  seven- 
teen wounded.  Lieutenant  Pinknard,  in  the  beginning  of  the  skirmish 
was  severely  wounded  ;  he  was  carried  to  the  house  of  Isaac  Boilieu, 
where  he  stated,  that  among  the  British  he  had  seen  several  who  he 
knew  had  lived  not  far  from  that  vicinity.  He  expired  the  next  day. 
The  British  loss  was  trifling;  six  or  seven  were  wounded,  five  horses 
were  found  dead  and  three  captured. 
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Gen.  Lacey  with  his  forces,  proceeded  from  Hatborough  to  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  action,  where  they  found  many  spectators  witnessing  the 
shocking  spectacle  of  those  that  were  killed  and  wounded.  Durin^  the 
skirmish,  the  enemy  took  a  number  of  the  wounded  and  threw  Them 
on  buckwheat  straw,  which  they  set  on  fire.  Several  of  the  surviving 
sufferers  related,  that  they  saw  them  struggle  to  put  it  out,  but  from 
the  loss  of  blood  they  were  too  weak,  and  so  expired  in  the  greatest 
agony;  their  half  consumed  remains  confirmed  the  fact.  Some  that  had 
been  wounded  with  a  ball,  were  afterwards  inhumanly  butchered,  their 
bodies  showing  as  many  as  twenty  cuts  and  thrusts  from  the  cutlass  and 
bayonet.  The  dead  were  all  collected  together  near  the  place  where 
they  were  burned,  and  placed  in  one  grave,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
County  line  Road,  a  few  yards  above  what  has  long  been  known  as 
Craven's  Corner.  It  can  be  truly  said, — 

Here  sleep  the  brave,  their  names  forgot, 
And  not  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  action,  Isaac  Boilieu  drove  his  cattle  in  a 
north-east  direction  from  his  house,  to  save  them  from  being  taken. 
During  his  absence,  the  enemy,  knowing  from  their  spies  that  he  was 
an  ardent  whig,  searched  all  his  premises  to  take  him,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  lieutenant  who  had  command  of  the  scouting  party  and 
never  gave  the  alarm,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  cashiered.  The 
officer  who  commanded  the  scouting  party  before  it  was  divided  and 
who  had  orders  to  leave  the  camp  by  two  o'clock,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
to  see  it  enforced,  did  not  leave  till  near  daylight,  was  overtaken  by  the 
enemy's  horse  and  killed  on  his  way  to  camp.  To  the  disobedience  and 
misconduct  of  this  and  the  other  officer  of  the  scouts,  G-en.  Lacey  attri- 
buted his  misfortunes. 

From  the  scene  of  action,  Gen.  Lacey  and  his  forces  went  to  the  Ne- 
shaminy  bridge  on  the  Old  York  Road,  where  he  formed  his  camp. 
Hence  he  immediately  sent  a  despatch  to  Gen.  Washington,  informing 
him  of  the  result.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  the  next  day,  sent  him 
the  following  brief  and  excellent  letter: 

HEAD  QUARTERS,  VALLEY  FORGE,  May  3d,  1778. 

SIR — I  received  yours  of  yesterday,  giving  me  an  account  of  your 
misfortune.  You  may  depend  that  this  will  ever  be  the  consequence 
of  permitting  yourself  to  be  surprised ;  and  if  that  was  owing  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  officer  who  was  advanced,  you  should  have  him  brought 
to  trial.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  enemy,  flushed  with  their  suc- 
cess, will  soon  be  out  again ;  if  you  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  their  mo- 
tions, you  may  perhaps  repay  them.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

It  never  has  been  rightly  ascertained  what  were  the  strengths  of  the 
respective  forces  engaged,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  Americans  had 
about  400  men,  and  the  British  near  triple  that  number.  In  this  af- 
fair, though  the  enemy  met  with  some  success,  they  failed  completely  in 
the  general  object  of  the  expedition.  Gen.  Lacey,  from  Neshaminy 
bridge,  made  his  camp  at  the  Cross-roads.  Ou  the  18th  of  June  the 
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British  evacuated  Philadelphia  for  New  York,  when,  shortly  after,  Gen. 
Lacey  went  to  Bristol,  and  the  country  around  once  more  became  quiet. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  subsequent  fate  of 
Lt.  Col.  Abercrombie's  regiment,  which  composed  the  greater  part  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  above  attack.  It  was  called  the  "Queen's  Rangers," 
and  numbered  800  men,  divided  into  ten  companies,  many  of  whom 
were  tories,  or  American  royalists.  They  were  uniformly  dressed  in 
green  trimmed  with  black,  for  purposes  of  better  concealment.  It  is 
said,  by  this  dress  Americans  frequently  mistook  them  for  friends,  and 
were  thus  made  prisoners  and  impressed  into  service.  This  regiment 
was  sent  from  New  York  with  Lord  Cornwallis's  army,  to  the  South, 
where  they  followed  his  fortunes,  and  finally  surrendered  at  Yorktowu 
with  the  rest,  to  G-en.  Washington,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  they 
had  been  reduced  to  320  men  in  less  than  three  years  and  a-half. 

At  the  present  time,  when  everything  belonging  to  the  American 
Revolution  has  become  more  interesting,  we  deem  the  occasion  suitable 
to  relate  a  few  additional  particulars. 

Shortly  after  the  British  took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  and  had 
made  excursions  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  plundering,  soldiers 
were  sent  in  parties  from  the  main  army  at  White  Marsh*  and  Valley 
Forge,  to  search  all  places  for  fire  arms,  grain  and  cattle,  which  they 
took  forcibly  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  likewise  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Whatever  was  taken,  they  left 
orders  for,  to  be  paid  by  the  Quarter  Master  General.  The  consequences 
were,  great  pains  were  taken  in  those  troublesome  times  by  the  country 
people,  to  conceal  in  ceiling",  partitions,  garrets  and  other  places,  their 
most  valuable  effects,  and  such  as  were  likely  to  be  wanted  by  the  army. 
Tea,  coffee,  salt,  and  cotton  goods  became  very  high  and  scarce,  owing 
mostly  to  the  obstructions  existing  between  the  city  and  country,  by  the 
patrolling  parties  of  the  different  armies.  Men,  and  even  boys  of  six- 
teen years  of  age,  were  occasionally  impressed  into  service  by  parties  of 
British  as  well  as  Americans. 

Col.  Joseph  Hart,  of  Warminster,  in  1778,  owned  the  mill,  now  Dr. 
Hallowell's,f  beneath  the  floors  of  which  were  concealed  the  fire  arms 
that  had  been  collected  in  Mooreland  and  the  adjoining  townships.  For 
safe  keeping,  a  body  of  soldiers  were  stationed  here  as  a  guard.  Joseph 
Hallowell,  then  a  boy,  related  that  he  saw  one  of  them  with  a  rifle,  in  a 
distance  of  150  yards,  put  three  balls  successively  in  the  same  spot. 

•  Washington  with  his  army  arrived  at  White  Marsh,  December  1st,  1777, 
and  remained  there  till  the  18th,  when  they  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge.  The  army  while  at  White  Marsh  contained  11,100  men,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  3000  were  unfitted  for  duty.  The  writer  visited  this  place  not  long  since, 
and  was  shown  the  remains  of  entrenchments  on  the  brow  of  Camp  Hill,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  road  leading  to  the  city,  which  were  mounted  with  can- 
non. A  skirmish  took  place  here  on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  Musket  and  can- 
non balls  are  yet  occasionally  found;  we  were  told,  that  a  few  years  ago  in 
ploughing  a  field  there  was  discovered  various  relics,  such  as  pewter  plates, 
broken  swords,  bayonets,  musket-locks,  &c.  The  house  in  which  General  Wash- 
ington had  his  head  quarters  is  yet  standing  ;  it  is  a  large,  ancient  looking  two 
story  stone  house,  now  owned  by  John  Fitzwater. 

t  This  mill  was  built  in  1762,  by  Samuel  Lloyd. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  1778,  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  issued 
proclamations,  which  were  posted  up  at  the  most  public  places  in  Moore- 
land,  warning  the  people  from  disaffection,  and  requiring  certain  persons 
to  surrender  themselves  within  forty  days,  or  stand  attainted  of  high 
treason.  Amongst  these  were  Joseph  Cromly,  John  Loborough  and 
John  Burke,  who,  from  their  strong  attachment  to  the  British  cause, 
had  rendered  themselves  particularly  obnoxious.  To  escape  from  trial, 
they  fled,  and  followed  the  remains  of  the  British  army  to  New  York, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  Their  estates 
were  confiscated  and  sold;  John  Cromly's  farm  was  situated  on  the  Pine 
Road,  and  contained  100  acres,  John  Loborough's  127,  and  Burke' s, 
adjoining,  38 £  acres,  in  the  lower  part  of  Mooreland. 

In  our  first  part,  mention  was  made  of  a  reservation  in  the  purchase 
of  Moorelaud,  of  an  annual  quit-rent,  which  was  a  source  of  much 
grievance,  as  repeated  offers  had  been  made  to  buy  them  off,  which  the 
heirs  of  William  Penn  always  declined.  On  the  27th  of  November, 
1779,  the  Assembly  abolished  this  payment  for  ever,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  people. 

By  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  passed  the  10th  of  September,  1784,  it 
was  proposed  to  erect  the  new  County  of  Montgomery  out  of  a  part  of 
what  had  been  Philadelphia.  By  this  formation,  Mooreland  became  di- 
vided, as  it  is  to  the  present  day ;  two-thirds  of  it  went  into  Montgo- 
mery, the  remainder  was  left  to  Philadelphia.  This  division  was  owing 
to  petitions'  having  been  numerously  signed  by  the  citizens  residing  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Township,  and  presented  to  the  Legislature,  in 
which  they  stated  the  inconveniences  arising  from  their  situation,  in 
being  obliged  to  go  a  much  greater  distance  to  the  seat  of  Judicature, 
as  proposed  for  the  new  county,  than  if  they  remained  in  Philadelphia. 
The  elections  of  Mooreland,  with  twelve  other  townships,  were  held  at 
the  house  of  George  Eckhart  in  White  Marsh,  for  twelve  years ;  when, 
in  1797,  they  were  removed  to  the  Village  of  Abington,  which  was 
much  more  convenient,  where  they  remained  till  the  year  1813. 

The  celebrated  Elizabeth  Ferguson,  of  whom  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  written  an  excellent  memoir,  was  the  grand-child  of  Sir  William 
Keith.  Her  father  was  Dr.  Thomas  Grahame,  a  native  of  Scotland; 
he  was  long  colonial  collector  of  the  port,  and  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly for  the  County  of  Philadelphia.  We  have  spoken  of  the  Gover- 
nor's settlement  in  Horsham,  in  1721 :  the  estate  there  came  into  Dr. 
Graharne's  possession,  which  he  occupied  for  some  time  as  his  summer 
residence.  He  was  an  early  member  of  the  library  at  Hatborough,  to 
which  he  presented  several  works.  Before  his  death  he  bequeathed  this 
estate  to  his  daughter,  who  was  married  a  short  time  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  to  Henry  Hugh  Ferguson,  who,  after  a 
short  residence  here,  took  an  early  part  in"  the  dispute  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, whose  side  he  embraced,  which  caused  a  final  separation  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Ferguson.  He  was  made  commissary  of  prisoners  during 
the  war,  and  followed  the  departure  of  the  British  army  to  England. 
Mrs.  Ferguson  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  on  or  near  the  estate, 
which  was  confiscated,  and  greatly  reduced  her  fortune  :  but  a  part  was 
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restored  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly  in  1781,  and  was  vested  in  her 
right.  She  was  a  lady  of  education  and  of  distinguished  literary  ac- 
quirements ;  she  wrote  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  nephew,  John 
Young,  which  may  be  seen  in  D' Argent's  Ancient  Geography,  which 
he  translated  from  the  French,  in  the  library  at  Hatborougb.  She  like- 
wise, in  her  retreat,  wrote  much  poetry,  part  of  which  was  published, 
and  may  be  seen  in  Evans'  Poems,  under  the  signature  of  Laura :  this 
book  contains  her  autograph  and  several  poems,  and  prose  subjects, 
written  with  the  pen  and  never  published.  She  was  long  a  member  of 
the  library,  and,  besides,  presented  the  following  works  :  Practical  As- 
tronomy, Answer  to  the  Church  in  Ireland,  Cramer  on  Metals,  Gascon's 
Collections,  Angeloni's  Letters,  Davenant's  Essay  on  Trade,  Ozinam's 
Mathematics,  and  perhaps  other  works  which  we  have  not  ascertained. 
She  was  often  seen  going  through  the  Willow  Grove  alone  and  a- foot,  to 
the  city,  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles.  She  conformed  to  her  condition 
in  all  the  changes  of  fickle  fortune  with  perfect  resignation,  and  was  be- 
loved by  all,  for  her  deeds  of  charity  and  kindness  of  heart,  as  well  as 
admired  for  her  accomplishments.  She  died  at  the  house  of  Seneca 
Lukens,  February  22d,  1801,  at  the  age  of  62  years,  and  agreeably  to 
her  request,  was  interred  by  the  side  of  her  parents  and  Lady  Keith,  in 
the  south  part  of  Christ  Churchyard.  Grahauoe  Park,  (the  name  of  her 
estate,)  is  now  in  possession  of  William  Penrose.  Dr.  Grahame  had  here 
a  park  stocked  with  deer ;  this  place  has  given  a  name  to  the  white  or 
ox-eye  daisey,  (chrysanthemum  leucanthemum,}  which  has  become  natu- 
ralized from  England,  and  is  said  here  to  have  made  its  first  appearance, 
and  is  now  known  throughout  Pennsylvania  as  the  "  Park  weed." 

The  Cheltenham  and  Willow  Grove  Turnpike  Road  was  the  first  of 
the  kind  made  in  Mooreland ;  it  was  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  Old  York 
Road,  and  extends  from  the  Willow  Grove  to  the  Rising  Sun,  a  distance 
of  10£  miles;  it  is  covered  with  stone,  24  feet  wide,  13  inches  in  depth, 
and  cost  $8000  per  mile.  The  company  received  their  charter  the  13th 
of  May,  1803,  and  commenced  it  the  same  year,  and  finished  in  1804. 

Robert  Loller,  of  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  as  an  early 
and  active  friend  of  the  revolution,  was  a  major  of  the  militia,  a  deputy 
of  Philadelphia  County,  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  a  judge  of  elections  for  delegates.  He  was  one  of  the  first  associ- 
ate judges  of  Montgomery  County,  which  office  he  held  for  many  years, 
and  was  a  popular  and  highly  esteemed  man,  and  a  friend  of  general  ed- 
ucation. He  resided  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Principal  of  the 
Academy.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  much  afflicted  with  the 
gravel,  and  was  taken  from  his  residence  to  Philadelphia  to  be  cured, 
where  he  shortly  after  expired,  the  2 1st  of  October,  1808,  aged  68 
years.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Presbyterian  graveyard  at 
Abington  ;  the  same  tomb  encloses  those  of  Mary,  his  wife.  He  left 
no  children ;  and  by  his  will,  directed  a  literary  institution  to  be  built 
and  endowed.  The  Hon.  N.  B.  Boilieu  he  appointed  his  executor. 

Loller  Academy,  the  institute  spoken  of,  was  built  in  1811-12  at 
Hatborough,  on  a  portion  of  Judge  Loller' s  estate.  It  was  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  February  12th,  1812,  and  was  at  that  time 
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the  thirty-fifth  incorporated  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  State. 
It  stands  on  a  commanding  site,  and  from  a  distance  its  cupola  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  traveller.  The  clock  of  this  academy  was  made 
by  Isaiah  Lukens,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  Hoisham,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  The  academy  cost  upwards  of 
$11,000,  and  as  endowed,  has  an  annual  fund  of  more  than  $200,  be- 
side the  appropriation  from  the  district  for  the  support  of  the  public 
school. 

After  the  erection  of  the  academy,  the  old  school  house  mentioned 
in  our  first  part,  on  the  Byberry  Road,  was  deemed  unnecessary,  and  by 
an  act  of  March  30th,  1812,  Nathaniel  B.  Boilieu,  Thomas  Montanye 
and  G-ove  Mitchell  were  authorised  to  sell  it  with  the  lot  of  ground  ap- 
purtenant thereto.  The  proceeds  were  appropriated,  one-half  to  the  aca- 
demy, and  the  other  to  the  erection  of  a  new  school  house  on  the  land  of 
Isaac  Pickering,  a  mile  east  of  Hartborough  on  the  County  line,  near 
the  intersection  of  the  Newtown  Road.  This  venerable  building,  which 
served  Hatborough  and  its  neighborhood  for  more  than  three-fourths 
of  a  century  as  a  school  house,  has  been  used  as  a  dwelling  house 
since  1812. 

Among  the  aged  persons  of  Mooreland,  may  be  mentioned  Mrs. 
Abigail  Barnes,  relict  of  Robert  Barnes,  who  died  the  20th  of  August, 
1829,  in  her  100th  year,  at  the  house  of  Peter  Lukens,  a  mile  north 
of  the  Willow  Grove,  near  the  Old  Vork  Road.  She  had  but  a  few 
days  illness ;  age  had  little  impaired  her  faculties ;  she  could  walk 
with  ease,  see  to  read,  thread  a  needle,  and  sew  without  spectacles 
but  a  few  days  before  her  death  ;  she  was  remarkable  for  her  cheer- 
ful temper  and  contented  mind.  Her  remains  repose  at  Abington. 

The  winter  of  1835—6  was  remarkable  for  a  deep  snow,  which 
lay  from  about  Christmas  to  the  beginning  of  March,  in  a  depth  of 
four  to  five  feet.  Apples  in  an  orchard,  that  had  been  covered  with 
dropping  leaves  and  snow  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  were  found 
in  April  in  excellent  preservation,  and  not  the  least  injured.  This  snow 
destroyed  nearly  all  the  partridges  and  rabbits ;  opossums,  which  had 
been  numerous  before  the  snow,  were  not  seen  for  six  or  seven  years 
afterwards. 

Hiram  McNeal,  a  much  esteemed  and  respectable  citizen,  was  long  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Mooreland,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Associate  Judges  of  Montgomery  County,  in  which  office  he  died, 
March  22d,  1837,  in  his  74th  year.  His  remains  were  followed  by  a 
large  concourse  of  people  to  Abington. 

The  year  1839  will  be  long  associated  with  the  Morus  multicaulus 
speculation.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year,  the  people  through- 
out the  county  entered  extensively  into  the  raising,  buying  and  selling 
of  these  trees;  they  were  sold  from  25  to  62£  cents  per  foot  in  height; 
fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  a  short  time,  and  this  too  when  money 
was  extremely  scarce.  All  were  for  raising,  but  it  seems  extraordinary 
now  that  their  consumption  was  not  considered,  even  by  those  who  so 
eagerly  embarked  their  fortunes.  The  result  was,  that  by  October  they 
scarcely  could  be  given  away,  and  by  the  spring  of  1840,  many  were  seen 
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busily  engaged  in  their  eradication,  and  the  fields  were  once  more  subjected 
to  their  accustomed  crops.  It  was  supposed  that  $10,000  were  lost  in 
Mooreland  on  Morus  multicaulus;  and  what  is  strange,  not  long  before 
considerable  sums  had  been  lost  on  other  speculating  manias,  such  as 
Berkshire  pigs,  Rohan  potatoes  and  Button  corn.  The  very  mention 
of  those  names  is  enough  to  provoke  a  smile  on  the  credulity  of  the 

times. 

The  turnpike  road  extending  from  the  Willow  G-rove  to  Doylestown, 
was  commenced  in  1839,  and  finished  in  1840;  it  is  11 J  miles  long, 
and  laid  with  stone  20  feet  wide ;  cost,  $3,000  per  mile. 

In  1840  we  had  but  two  pensioners  living ;  one  deserves  honorable 
mention,  as  being  the  last  of  our  revolutionary  soldiers ;  his  name  is 
William  Prikhe,  aged  86  years,  he  is  since  deceased.  The  other,  Mar- 
lain  Freas,  aged  76. 

The  first  paper  printed  in  Mooreland,  was  by  Oliver  I.  Search,  at 
Hatborough,  in  June,  1840;  it  was  called  the  "  Literary  Chronicle  and 
Bucks  and  Montgomery  Advertiser."  It  was  continued  several  years, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Newtown,  where  it  became  the  Newtown  Journal, 
which  was  discontinued  in  1849. 

The  Foxchase  and  Huntingdon  Turnpike  Road  was  finished  in  1848, 
and  extends  from  the  Sorrel  Horse  Tavern  to  the  Foxchase,  a  distance 
of  5  miles.  An  act  was  passed  the  llth  of  March,  1850,  giving  the 
said  turnpike  company  the  privilege  to  extend  it  t«  Rich  borough  in 
Northampton,  Bucks  County. 

In  November,  1848,  the  Hatborough  Lyceum  and  Debating  Society 
was  formed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  and  around  Hatborough ;  they 
hold  their  meetings  in  Loller  Academy,  generally  once  a  week  through 
the  winter  season.  A  general  interest  has  been  manifested,  and  it  has 
continued  to  flourish ;  several  of  their  essays  have  been  published  in  the 
county  papers. 

The  magnetic  telegraph  lines  from  Philadelphia  to  Wilkesbarre  and 
New  Hope,  were  extended  through  Mooreland  in  1819,  on  the  Easton 
and  Middle  Roads. 

The  Hon.  Nathaniel  B.  Boilieu's  father  was  Isaac  Boilieu,  who  came 
from  Long  Island  and  settled  in  Mooreland  about  1750 ;  he  was  de- 
scended from  ancestors  driven  from  France  by  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz.  During  the  revolution  he  was  an  ardent  friend  of  his  country  ;  he 
died  Oct.  22d,  1803,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  Nathaniel  was  born 
on  his  father's  plantation  near  Hatborough,  in  176^,  and  at  an  early 
age  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  though  he  never  adopted  a  profes- 
sion. For  twelve  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, where  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  impeachment  of  the  judges 
in  1805-6.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  Governor 
Snyder,  and  continued  the  entire  period  of  three  terms.  This  was  a 
trying  time  in  the  history  of  our  State,  and  embraced  the  last  war  with 
England.  During  his  official  intercourse  he  won  the  entire  confidence 
of  Governor  Snyder,  and  retained  his  warm  friendship  ever  afterwards. 
In  1817  he  was  a  candidate  for  governor,  but  the  choice  fell  upon  the 
Hon.  William  Findley.  In  1835  Governor  Ritner  appointed  him  Re- 
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gister  of  Wills  for  Montgomery  County,  which  was  the  last  office  he 
held;  and  since  1839  he  lived  in  retirement  on  his  farm  in  the  lower 
part  of  Hatborough,  adjoining  the  academy,  till  April,  1847.  In  1849 
he  removed  to  Abington,  where  he  died,  the  16th  of  March,  1850,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  88  years,  in  the  midst  of  a  warm  circle  of  friends. 
In  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  commanded  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  community,  and  was  favorably  known  for  many  kind  and  benevolent 
acts.  Four  years  before  his  death,  we  saw  him  read  a  newspaper  with- 
out spectacles ;  when  we  expressed  our  surprise,  he  said  such  was  his 
general  practice,  as  his  sight  was  little  impaired.  The  fine  cluster  of 
pine  trees  before  his  mansion  in  Hatborough,  where  he  resided  much 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  were  planted  with  his  own  hands  in  1810. 
To  Mr.  Boilieu  we  are  much  indebted  for  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Mooreland. 

The  Hatborough  and  Warminster  Turnpike  was  incorporated  the  8th 
of  May,  1850,  and  extends  from  Willow  Grove  to  the  Street  Road,  a 
distance  of  4i  miles;  total  cost  $12,450;  it  is  covered  with  stone  20 
feet  wide  and  12  inches  in  depth.  Sampson's  Hill,  half  a  mile  above 
the  Willow  Grove,  was  ascertained  ;n  making  the  survey  of  this  turn- 
pike, to  be  104  feet  above  the  bridge  at  its  base,  and  120  feet  above  the 
water.  It  was  necessary  to  cut  into  this  hill  a  considerable  depth,  to 
bring  it  to  the  grade  required  by  law.  Stone  was  procured  from  it  to 
make  the  road  for  several  miles.  Great  blasts  were  made  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  in  the  solid  rock,  one  of  which  sent  a  rock  of  near  a  ton 
weight  into  an  adjoining  field  thirty  yards,  and  another  fragment  of  about 
400  pounds  weight  was  lodged  in  the  branches  of  a  large  cherry  tree, 
where  it  hangs  suspended,  about  twenty  feet  over  the  surface  of  the 
road,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  traveller,  who  strives  to  solve,  as 
he  gazes,  the  mystery  of  its  coming  there.  Wre  were  informed  by  Prof.  H. 
D.  Rodgers,  the  State  geologist,  that  the  rock  in  this  Hill  has  an  incli- 
nation of  60  degrees,  and  that  the  stone  in  the  first  hill  north  of  the 
Willow  Grove,  is  identical  with  that  in  Edge  Hill. 

We  will  again  revert  to  the  changes  in  men,  matters  and  things,  per- 
taining to  Mooreland,  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  to  the 
present  time.  The  sociality  of  former  days,  to  which  we  have  made 
some  allusion  in  our  first  part,  we  can  say,  has  lost  nearly  its  existence 
at  the  present  time.  Formerly,  nearly  every  farm  had  its  cider  press, 
and  the  young  people  had  their  apple  cuttings  and  apple-butter  boilings, 
and  when  these  were  over,  some  one  of  the  party  would  "  strike  up"  on 
the  violin,  in  "double  time;"  no  quadrilles,  polkas  and  mazurkas,  for 
these  where  then  unknown,  but  jigs,  reels  and  hoedowns,  the  very  names 
of  which  are  now  forgotten.  -Then  there  were  corn  huskings,  to  which 
the  whole  neighborhood  would  be  invited ;  and  there  was  snow,  and 
plenty  of  sleighing  parties,  for  on  the  long  evenings  of  winter,  at  the 
village  inn  would  be  found  the  "  fiddler,"  who  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  characters,  and  to  dispense  with  him  would  be  to  cause  no 
merry  dance  ;  but  these  parties  have  passed  with  the  days  of  good 
sleighing.  Likewise  in  the  fall  and  winter  seasons,  but  more  generally 
about  Christmas  and  New-year's,  the  men  had  their  "  shooting  matches," 
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where,  with  the  rifle  or  gua  they  would  have  a  trial  of  their  skill  at  a 
mark,  and  the  more  successful  would  be  seen  coming  thence,  (l  home- 
ward bound,"  well  laden  with  "  gobblers." 

From  the  early  settlement  of  Mooreland,  down  to  about  the  year  1800, 
oxen  were  more  generally  used  than  horses  for  ploughing  and  other 
purposes  that  required  a  heavy  draft.  Gigs  and  chairs  came  into  general 
use  about  the  time  of  the  revolution,  as  vehicles  for  conveyance  on  bu- 
siness or  pleasure.  Eliptic  springs  were  then  unknown  to  wagons,  and 
the  excessive  jolting  to  which  they  were  subject,  from  the  roughness  of 
the  roads,  was  thought  irremediable,  and  it  was  deemed  best  to  become 
accustomed  to  it  from  necessity.  Springs  to  wagons  came  into  use 
about  1835.  In  1776,  stoves  were  generally  used,  and  were  of  a  large 
size,  often  weighing  from  three  to  five  hundred  weight ;  previously, 
large  fireplaces  or  hearths  were  used  nearly  altogether.  We  were  in- 
formed from  a  reliable  source,  that  previous  to  1780,  there  had  not  been 
a  dozen  of  pumps  in  use  in  Mooreland,  instead  of  which,  for  procuring 
water  foom  wells,  the  windlass  was  used  and  the  ponderous  well-sweep, 
which  figured  conspicuously  in  front  of  many  a  farm  house.  Of  late 
years,  the  hydraulic  ram  is  getting  into  use  for  conveying  and  elevating 
water  from  running  streams ;  the  first  erected  in  Mooreland,  was  by 
Nicholas  Kohl,  on  the  farm  of  Isaac  Warner,  near  the  Sorrel  Horse,  in 
1847 ;  which  elevates  the  water  127  feet*  in  a  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
and  has  worked  successfully  since  its  erection.  Thrashing  machines 
by  horse  power  came  into  use  about  1832 ;  before  that  time,  would  be 
heard  from  many  a  barn,  in  the  winter  season,  the  loud  beating  flail. 
Before  1790,  our  commodious  cellar  barns  were  unknown,  as  grain  was 
generally  stacked ;  and  the  few  left  us  of  about  that  time,  are  fouad  con- 
verted into  straw  sheds  or  wagon  houses,  being  too  small  to  answer  any 
other  purpose  in  this  progressive  age.  Of  late  years,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  on  farms  by  draining,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Willow  Grove  and  Huntingdon ;  the  land  thus  reclaimed  has  been  found 
to  produce  the  best  crops  of  Indian  corn. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  climate  has  undergone  a  perceptible 
change  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Snows  are  not  near  the  depth  they 
formerly  were ;  it  was  common  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  to  have  at 
least  four  weeks  sleighing  in  the  winter ;  while  now,  within  our  know- 
ledge, there  has  not  been  a  week's  sleighing  at  a  time  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Formerly,  every  farmer  had  his  big  sled,  which  was  then  deemed 
indispensible  to  go  to  market,  carry  wood,  &c.,  and  sometimes  used  as 
early  as  the  latter  part  of  November,  while  at  present,  not  one  farmer 
in  twenty  even  owns  one.  Cattle  are  pastured  several  weeks  earlier  and 
later  now  than  they  were  half  a  century  ago ;  and  the  fall  crops  and 
garden  vegetables  are  gathered  in  half  a  month  later. 

Intermittent  fevers  formerly  prevailed  considerably,  particularly  in 
the  spring  and  fall  j  but  since  the  country  has  become  more  clear  and 
cultivated,  with  better  dwellings  constructed,  they  have  totally  disap- 
peared. In  1793,  the  year  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  during  the  cholera 

•  Which  is  35  feet  higher  than  Fairmount. 
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in  the  summer  of  1849,  not  a  death  occurred  to  a  resident,  and  only  the 
usual  number  died  from  other  diseases,  while  elsewhere  in  many  places, 
the  rates  of  mortality  were  doubled.  It  has  been  observed  of  late  years, 
that  consumptions,  typhus  and  scarlet  fevers  are  more  frequent. 

The  last  fox  was  killed  in  1847  on  the  Pennepack;  none  were  seen 
for  some  years  previous ;  it  is  believed  they  exist  no  longer  in  our  dis- 
trict. Raccoon  hunting  by  moonlight,  thirty  years  ago,  was  a  favorite 
diversion ;  they  have  now  become  scarce.  Muskrats  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago  along  our  streams,  were  not  near  as  numerous  as  now;  every 
year  they  are  becoming  more  destructive  to  crops  and  fruit,  and  every 
year,  strange  to  mention,  are  more  destroyed ;  they  seem,  like  the  rabbit, 
to  increase  as  the  country  is  brought  into  cultivation,  which  causes  their 
food  to  become  abundant  and  their  natural  enemies  less  numerous. 

Wild  turkeys  were  occasionally  seen  in  flocks  as  late  as  1785.  Turkey 
buzzards  would  often  be  seen  forty  and  fifty  together,  down  to  about 
1795,  after  which  they  were  less  frequent ;  there  are  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals in  Mooreland  at  the  present  time,  who  never  knew  of  their  ex- 
istence here.  Wild  pigeons  were  seen  at  times  in  immense  flocks,  par- 
ticularly in  1793,  that  were  sometimes  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  pro- 
bably half  of  that  distance  in  width.  Previous  to  1810  they  bred  in 
great  numbers  in  the  woods,  and  often  forty  nests  were  counted  on 
one  tree ;  often  too,  in  the  spring  and  fall  so  many  were  caught  in  nets, 
as  to  require  horses  and  wagons  to  haul  away  what  was  taken.  About 
the  year  1812,  immense  numbers  of  blackbirds  would  be  seen  in  the 
meadows  near  the  Willow  Grove,  while  now  they  are  rarely  seen.  Eagles 
have  been  shot  at  different  times;  one  was  shot  in  1778  by  Thomas 
Hallowell,  that  had  carried  away  several  lambs;  in  1817  one  was  shot, 
the  wings  of  which,  in  extent,  measured  seven  feet  one  and  a-half  inches, 
and  weighed  eight  and  a-quarter  pounds ;  in  1843  one  was  shot  by  Sa- 
muel Hobensack  on  Huckleberry  Hill,  a  conic  eminence  a  mile  east  of 
the  Willow  Grove,  that  measured  seven  feet  in  expanse ;  anoftter  was 
shot  by  Jesse  Homer,  a  mile  north-west  of  the  Willow  Grove,  in  1848, 
which  was  seven  feet  four  inches  in  extent  and  near  four  feet  in  length. 
The  pheasant,  or  ruffed  grouse,  (Tetrao  umlellus,')  is  still  frequently  found 
on  the  hills  of  Mooreland,  while,  strange  to  say,  in  many  other  localities 
less  populous  it  is  seldom  or  never  seen. 

The  fish  in  the  Pennepack  and  its  tributaries  have  changed  considera- 
bly in  kind  and  quality.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  principal  fish  caught  in 
nets,  were  suckers,  roaches,  sunfish,  pike  and  chubs;  but  by  the  erection 
of  many  milldams  since,  the  water  has  lost  its  original  purity,  and  these 
fish  have  become  scarce,  while  the  eel  and  catfish,  in  this  more  congenial 
element  are  found  more  plentiful.  Muscles  too,  are  found  in  greater 
numbers  than  formerly. 

As  late  as  the  year  1780  there  was  seen  standing  a  noble  forest, 
mostly  of  shellbark  hickory,  extending  within  half  a  mile  below  the 
bridge  at  Hatborough,  down  the  Pennepack  some  distance  below  the 
Newtown  Road,  and  south-west  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Willow  Grove. 
These  trees  were  of  extraordinary  height,  and  it  is  supposed,  covered 
then  at  least  six  hundred  acres.  At  the  same  time  there  was  another 
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forest  composed  mostly  of  pine,  situated  about  half  way  between  Hun- 
tingdon and  Smithfield,  which  covered  in  extent  about  500  acres.  The 
way  first  made  through  it,  derived  its  name  of  Pine  Road  from  this 
forest ;  a  portion  only  is  now  standing ;  the  writer,  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  measured  stumps  near  five  feet  in  diameter.  Previous  to  1790,  the 
neighborhood  in  and  around  was  known  as  the  "  Pines."  Wood  for 
fuel,  is  said  to  be  as  cheap  now  as  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  severe  winter 
of  1835-6,  hickory  wood  was  sold  as  high  as  fifteen  dollars  a  cord,  in 
Philadelphia ;  much  was  then  taken  from  the  neighborhood  of  Hatbo- 
rough  to  the  city.  In  1842,  it  was  sold  for  six,  and  the  present  price 
is  five  dollars. 

Between  the  years  1810  and  1825,  it  was  common  to  see  twenty  and 
thirty  teams,  of  four  and  six  horses  each,  together  on  the  Easton  Road, 
carrying  freight  between  Philadelphia  and  Easton,  Wilkesbarre  and 
other  places.  Some  of  these  teamsters  became  wealthy.  It  is  said,  one 
by  the  name  of  Stover  was  so  expert  with  the  whip,  as  to  play  tunes 
with  it.  The  construction  of  canals  and  railroads,  finally  caused  them 
to  disappear  by  the  year  1838.  Another  class  of  individuals,  about 
that  time  would  be  seen  in  the  spring,  on  the  same  road,  a-foot,  often 
thirty  and  forty  together,  going  homeward ;  these  were  raftsmen,  from 
Pike  and  Wayne  counties,  in  this  State,  who  had  taken  lumber  to  the 
city.  We  will  conclude  our  history  with  a  description  of  Moreland. 

Moreland  Township,  Philadelphia  County,  is  bounded  north-east  and 
east,  by  Byberry,  s'outh  by  Lower  Dublin,  and  west  by  Moreland, 
Montgomery  County.  Its  greatest  length  is  4  5  miles;  breadth,  l£ ;  area, 
about  3700  acres.  Stnithfield,  now  called  Somerton,  is  partly  situated 
in  Mooreland;  the  elections  and  the  township  business  generally  are 
transacted  here,  it  contains  about  thirty  houses,  two  taverns,  three  stores, 
a  post  office  and  a  M.  E.  Church.  A  stone  turnpike  connects  it  with 
the  city,  from  which  it  is  thirteen  miles. 

Moreland  Township,  Montgomery  County,  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
east by  Bucks  County;  south-east  by  By  berry  and  Moreland,  in  Phi- 
ladelphia County ;  on  the  south-west  by  Abington ;  and  on  the  north- 
west by  Horsham  and  Upper  Dublin  Townships.  Its  length  is  six 
miles,  and  breadth,  three ;  area,  17.9  square  miles,  or  11,464  acres. 
In  1830,  it  was  stated  to  be  11,315;  this  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  in- 
creased value  of  land,  from  closer  measurements,  and  the  areas  being 
computed  from  the  numerous  lots  and  farms,  of  which,  in  making  sur- 
veys, the  necessary  allowances  are  seldom  made  for  ascents  and  descents, 
which  should  be  required  to  be  reduced  to  horizontal  surface.  The  two 
townships  contain  near  23.7  square  miles,  or  15,164  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  120  to  every  mile.  If  the  State  were  settled  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, it  would  contain  considerably  more  than  twice  its  present  num- 
ber of  inhabitants. 

The  Pennepack  Creek  is  the  most  considerable  stream  flowing  through 
Mooreland,  which  it  crosses  diagonally,  from  a  north-east  course,  to  the 
centre  of  the  township,  when  it  turns  eouth-east,  and  enters  Abington, 
not  far  below  Huntingdon.  It  is  a  steady  and  well  supplied  stream,  and 
in  a  course  of  seven  miles  through  Mooreland,  turns  seven  flouring 
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mills,  and  receives  seven  tributary  streams ;  the  most  considerable  of 
which,  are  the  Huntingdon  and  Willow  Grove  creeks,  which  turn  se- 
veral mills.  The  Pennepack  rises  in  Horsham  and  flows  nearly  in  a 
southward  direction  to  where  it  empties  into  the  Delaware,  ten  miles 
above  Philadelphia ;  following  its  meanderings,  it  has  a  course  of  nearly 
twenty-four  miles.  There  is  no  stream  for  its  length  probably,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, more  connected  with  its  early  history  than  the  Pennepack ;  it 
has  formed  a  boundary  in  no  less  than  four  purchases  with  the  Indians 
by  William  Penn  and  his  agents.  On  its  banks  in  1686,  the  Baptists 
built  their  first  church  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the  oldest  flouring  mills, 
a  large  and  substantial  stone  structure,  is  standing  at  Hamburg,  bearing 
on  its  front  a  stone  dated  1697  ;  this  mill  stands  at  the  head  of  sloop 
navigation.  Q-eneral  Washington  and  his  army  had  occasion  to  cross 
this  stream  several  times  in  the  Revolution.  The  Poquessing  rises 
from  two  small  branches  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mooreland,  and  forms, 
for  some  distance,  the  boundary  between  Bucks  and  Philadelphia 
counties. 

The  soil,  with  scarcely  any  exception  over  the  whole  of  Mooreland, 
is  a  fertile  loam,  and  out  of  11,464  acres,  10,127  are  improved  land. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  was  originally  rocky,  but  cultivation  in  a  century 
and  a  half  have  effected  such  a  change  in  its  appearance  as  to  cause  one 
to  doubt  the  assertion. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Willow  Grove  there  are  indications  of  iron, 
but  not  in  suflicient  quantities  to  warrant  success  in  mining.  Several 
chalybeate  springs  are  found  in  this  vicinity ;  of  these,  the  Willow 
Grove  Spring  is  the  best  known.  Isaac  Lea,  in  1827,  in  his  work  on 
the  minerals  found  around  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  to  mention  that 
chlorite  of  a  dark  green  color  was  found  in  the  quartz  in  and  around  the 
same  place.  In  the  beginning  of  May  1850,  a  plumbago^or  black-lead 
mine  was  opened  on  the  Welsh  road,  half  a  mile  northwest  of  Hunt- 
ingdon ;  a  considerable  quantity,  for  a  while,  was  procured  of  excellent 
quality,  but  it  was  finally  abandoned  from  the  expense  of  obtaining  it. 
It  was  known  there  forty  years  ago  by  the  school  children  collecting 
fragments  of  it  by  the  road  side  for  drawing.  Good  stone  for  build- 
ing purposes  is  obtained  in  any  part  of  Mooreland ;  several  fine 
brown  sandstone  quarries  have  been  opened  on  the  Pennepack  near 
Hatborough. 

Among  our  indigenous  trees  are  the  following  edible  fruit  bearing 
kind:  walnut,  butternut,  shellbark,  chesnut,  cherry,  red  plum,  mulberry 
and  persimmon ;  the  others  are  red,  black,  white  and  chestnut  oak, 
hickory,  maple,  poplar,  beech,  sassafras,  cedar,  gum,  dogwood,  pine,  ash 
and  elm.  Of  our  trees,  probably  the  following  are  the  largest,  a  thrifty 
chestnut  is  standing  half  a  mile  east  of  Willow  Grove,  that  measures 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  another  on  the  farm  of  Isaac  Warner, 
near  the  Sorrel  Horse,  is  twenty  one  feet.  On  the  farm  of  the  Hydro- 
pathic Institute  is  a  cherry  tree  twelve  feet,  and  a  walnut  of 
eighteen  feet  girth  was  cut  in  January,  1851,  on  the  farm  of  Stephen 
Walton. 
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The  general  aspect  of  Mooreland  is  beautifully  diversified  with  hill 
and  dale,  and  copiously  watered  with  limpid  streams.  Through  its 
centre  Edge  Hill  crosses  in  a  western  direction,  and  continues  to  the 
Schuylkill.  The  highest  eminence  is  the  top  of  the  hill,  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  Willow  Grove  ;  here  in  the  summers  of  1840-1,  Frederick 
Hassler,  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  with  assistants,  en- 
camped. They  had  here  a  superior  collection  of  instruments,  and  a  sig- 
nal stationed,  communicating  with  those  at  Mount  Holly,  Woodbury, 
Attleborough,  Girard  College,  and  several  in  Delaware  county.  The 
prospect  from  the  hill  is  grand,  embracing  part  of  New  Jersey,  the  val- 
ley of  the  Pennepack,  and  Sandy  Run,  with  many  villages,  farm  houses 
and  cottages,  the  hills  of  the  Neshaminy  and  Schuylkill  for  many  miles, 
till  their  blue  eminences  vanish  in  the  distance.  The  streams  of  this 
hill  flow  into  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  From  any  of  the  numerous 
eminences  in  the  vicinity  of  Willow  Grove,  charming  prospects  are  of- 
fered of  a  rich  and  well  cultivated  country.  On  the  hill,  half  a  mile 
northeast  of  the  paper  mill,  a  romantic  view  is  obtained  by  looking  in 
a  southwest  direction,  the  valley  of  the  Pennepack,  with  its  mills  and 
manufactories,  is  seen  far  below,  and  beyond  is  Yerkesville,  and  the 
wood  crowned  summits  of  Edge  Hill  occupying  the  background.  When 
we  gazed  from  this  hill  for  the  first  time  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  had  believed  before  that  Mooreland  could  not  present  one  romantic 
prospect,  but  in  tjjis  we  were  deceived.  We  make  mention  of  it 
here  with  pleasure,  especially  for  the  information  of  those  who  leave  the 
city  to  spend  the  summers  with  us,  and  have  a  desire  to  gaze  over  the 
beauties  of  nature.  How  much  that  is  beautiful  can  we  find  near  our 
homes,  without  the  necessity  of  going  to  distant  countries,  if  we  would 
but  cultivate  the  taste  to  appreciate  and  exercise  our  faculties  of  obser- 
vation. 

If  the  traveller  comes  in  the  stage  coach  or  other  conveyance,  from 
Philadelphia  to  Easton,  he  may  have  noticed,  after  his/ather  monotonous 
ride,  the  beautiful  landscape  spread  before  him  from  the  top  of  Edge 
Hill.  This  is  the  first  glimpse  of  Mooreland  to  the  citizen  from  his 
pent  up  streets ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  refreshing  sights  as  it  lies  before 
him  with  its  hills  and  vales  sprinkled  with  numerous  farm  houses  and 
white-washed  cottages,  half  embowered  in  orchards  and  peeping  from 
fields,  variegated  with  crops  and  interspersed  with  woods  and  meadows, 
with  the  occasional  glimpse  of  a  sparkling  stream,  and  the  whole  en- 
closed in  distant  hills,  completes  the  picture  we  have  endeavored  to  des- 
cribe. This  part  of  the  country  a  late  English  traveller  compares  to  the 
south  of  England.* 

It  is  supposed  that  about  one  half  of  our  population  are  of  English 
descent,  one-fourth  German,  and  the  remainder  mostly  of  Irish  and 
Welsh.  The  census  of  1850  gave  1351  males,  and  1224  females; 
those  of  foreign  birth  number  244,  mostly  Germans  and  Irish;  the 
colored  population  has  decreased  for  many  years,  and  now  number 
but  thirty, 

*See  Chambers'  Information  for  the  People,  art.  U.  S. 
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POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


1850 

.Date, 
Moreland,  Mont.  Co., 
Moreland,  Philada.  Co., 
Total, 

1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 
2044 

1840 
2162 

1850 
2351 

Families 
411 

Houses 

1692 

1890 

410 

362 

400 

443 

418 

469 

493 

85 
496 

81 
491 

2092 

2333 

2462 

2631 

2844 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  people  are  employed  in  agriculture.  There 
are  227  farms,  averaging  fifty  acres  each,  keeping  622  horses  and 
1322  head  of  cattle,*  880  sheep,  and  1026  swine.  Producing  in  1849 
22,442  bushels  of  wheat,  52,175  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  46,800  bush- 
els of  oats,  108,225  pounds  of  butter,  and  4,797  tons  of  hay.  ,A.ni- 
mals  were  slaughtered  the  same  year  amounting  in  value  to  upwards  of 
$23,000.  The  real  estate  is  valued  at  $1,144,978.  Gordon,  in  his 
Gazetteer,  says,  that  this  part  of  the  county  in  the  state  of  its  agricul- 
ture "  is  equal  to  that  in  any  part  of  the  United  States." 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  state  of  agriculture  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  the  saving  and  better  application  of  manure  and  the  general 
introduction  of  lime,  guano  and  plaster.  There  is  not  as  much  attention 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  as  there  might  be,  especially  to  the  se- 
lect varieties  of  the  apple,  pear,  quince  and  grape.  That  this  neglect 
has  been  detrimental  to  the  farmer's  interest,  we  have  only  to  reflect  on 
the  prices  that  fruit  has  been  bringing  for  several  years  past;  apples 
have  averaged  as  much  per  bushel  as  wheat,  pears  have  brought 
double,  quinces  triple,  and  grapes  quadruple  to  that  of  grain,  which  is 
considered  the  most  valuable  and  just  as  liable  to  failures.  We  are 
confident  that  no  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  more  congenial  to  the  fruit 
named  than  our  own  district,  from  what  we  know  and  have  seen.  How 
much  would  be  added  to  the  value  of  a  farm  by  having  a  good  selection 
of  fruit  bearing  trees,  and  how  much  might  be  said  as  to  the  profits  and 
to  the  charm  and  comforts  of  our  homes,  combined  with  the  beauty  of 
well  laden  trees  and  arbors  ?  Nature  has  done  much  for  us,  but  man 
might  do  more,  by  a  style  of  building  better  adapted  to  our  climate,  as 
the  Tuscan  or  Italian  cottage  style,  which  combines,  to  a  greater  degree, 
cheapness,  taste,  convenience  and  comfort,  than  any  other ;  with  greater 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  stock,  to  fruit  and  flowers,  and  whatever 
else  makes  a  country  home  the  most  attractive  spot  on  earth ;  and 
to  which  our  attachment  would  tenaciously  cling,  like  the  ivy  or 
trumpet  flower  to  the  cottage  wall,  where  one  gives  support  that 
the  other  may  beautify,  and  thus  render  each  other  mutually  at- 
tractive. 

*  In  1832  there  were  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  horses,  and  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  cattle,  a  remarkable  increase  as  compared  with  the 
population  within  the  same  time ;  it  is  owing  to  the  advanced  state  of  agri- 
culture. 
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About  one-fourth  of  our  population  are  engaged  in  manufactures  and 
trades,  keeping  in  operation  ten  flouring  mills,  grinding  71,700  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  58,500  bushels  of  other  grain;  three  saw  mills,  one  pa- 
per mill,  using  334,000  pounds  of  rags  and  other  articles  to  the 
amount  of  $6,910;  one  cotton  factory,  twelve  blacksmith  shops,  eight 
wheelright  shops,  nine  taverns,  eight  stores  and  four  post  offices. 

Thirty  years  ago,  there  was  not  in  our  township  a  single  house  of 
worship ;  this  was  not  so  much  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population 
as  to  their  situation,  in  being  surrounded  conveniently  with  churches 
and  meeting  houses  of  which  mention  has  been  made  on  a  former  page. 
Of  the  yarious  denominations,  the  Society  of  Friends  are  the  most  nu- 
merous ;  in  consequence  of  a  division  amongst  them  in  some  points  of 
doctrine,  a  portion  withdrew  about  twenty  years  ago  from  Horsham 
meeting  to  worship  in  a  house  now  known  as  the  Orthodox  meeting ;  it 
stands  nearly  in  the  western  corner  of  the  township  near  the  Horsham 
line.  The  Methodist  Episcopalians  have  two  churches,  one  at  Hat- 
borough,  built  in  1836,  another  on  the  Welsh  road  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  west  of  Huntingdon,  erected  in  1848,  and  standing  in  an  elevated 
situation,  from  which  a  beautiful  prospect  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  appropriately  called  "  Fairview."  One  preacher,  who  re- 
sides at  Hatborpugb,  is  placed  in  charge  of  both.  The  Baptists  have 
a  church  in  the  upper  part  of  Hatborough,  built  in  1839. 

Our  township  forms  one  school  district,  which  has  at  present  seven 
public  schools,  open  ten  months  in  the  year;  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  children  had  attended  these  schools  within  twelve  months  previous 
to  June  1st,  1850.  About  $2000  is  levied  annually,  besides  the  ap- 
propriation of  $220  from  the  State  for  educational  purposes.  An  act 
was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  the  30th  of  June,  1836,  establish- 
ing public  schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  by  which  every 
township  was  made  a  school  district.  The  provisions  of  this  act  left  to 
the  votables  of  every  township  whether  they  would  accept  the  common 
school  system  or  not,  by  which  the  schools  should  receive  an  annual  ap- 
propriation from  the  State,  with  power  to  raise  by  taxation  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  free  to  all,  and  to  be  kept  open  as  long  as  the  di- 
rectors thought  proper.  Moreland  township  became  a  non-  accepting 
district  and  the  old  system  was  continued,  by  which  the  trustees  of 
every  school  selected  their  own  teachers  and  the  parents  of  the  children 
paid  the  teachers  so  much  a  day  or  quarter  for  the  schooling  of  their 
children,  and  a  small  sum  was  annually  raised  by  taxation  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  children  whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  their  school- 
ing. On  the  llth  of  April,  1848,  an  act  was  passed  extending  the 
common  school  system  over  the  entire  State,  and  on  the  third  of  July 
following,  the  school  directors  of  Moreland,  acting  under  the  said  law, 
put  the  system  first  into  operation  by  the  opening  of  five  schools  for  six 
months,  and  ending  by  the  close  of  the  school  year,  June  1st,  1849. 
Since  that  time  in  1850,  two  new  school  houses  were  built,  one  at  the 
Paper  Mill,  and  the  Walnut  Valley  school  house  on  the  Byberry  road, 
and  the  schools  kept  open  the  time  first  mentioned. 
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Hatborough  is  the  largest  village  in  Moreland,  and  is  'situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  York  road  turnpike,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Philadelphia; 
the  Pennepack  creek  flows  through  its  southern  part.  It  contains  304 
inhabitants,  about  fifty-six  houses,  three  stores,  two  taverns,  mill,  acade- 
my, Odd  Fellow's  hall,  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  shops,  &c.  The 
post  office  was  stationed  here  in  1809,  mostly  through  the  exertions  of 
N.  B.  Boilieu.  This  place  has  been  very  fortunate  in  receiving  dona- 
tions at  various  times  from  different  individuals,  to  the  amount  of  up- 
wards of  $25,000,  for  the  erection  of  the  academy,  M.  E.  Church  and 
library.  The  M.  E.  Church  was  built  in  1836  by  a  donation  of  $6,000 
for  the  purpose,  from  Joseph  Lehman  of  Philadelphia,  besides  the  par- 
sonage in  1843.  The  present  library  house  was  built  by  a  donation  of 
Nathan  Hall,*  who  left  §3000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  more  com- 
modious building,  and  $2,000  on  perpetual  interest  for  the  purchase  of 
new  books  annually.  Afterwards  there  came  about  $800  additional  to 
the  company  from  the  final  settlement  of  his  estate,  which  was  applied 
to  the  original  sum  for  the  building,  with  that  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  former  library  house.  The  present  building  is  a  neat  and  classic 
structure  of  stone,  of  the  Doric  order,  and  was  built  in  1849,  at  a  cost 
of  upwards  of  $4,000.  The  lot  of  one  acre  on  which  it  stands,  was 
purchased  in  1848  for  $400,  and  the  books  removed  from  the  former 
building  in  March,  1850.  The  library  has  at  present  about  four  thou- 
sand volumes  and  eighty- three  members;  it  has  been  the  means  of  dif- 
fusing, for  nearly  half  a  century,  considerable  information  among  the 
people  of  its  vicinity,  and  contains  many  rare  and  costly  works.  Mr. 
Morton,  the  present  librarian,  has  served  in  that  capacity  for  many  years. 
The  Odd  Fellow's  hall  was  built  in  1851  by  the  Lodge,  who  use  the 
upper  story  and  lease  the  lower  part  to  different  occupants;  it  wss  dedi- 
cated the  9th  of  October  in  the  same  year.  The  public  school  for  this 
place  is  held  in  the  Loller  Academy,  where  also  in  the  winter  season  the 
Lyceum  holds  its  meetings.  In  1813  the  elections  were  removed  from 
Abington  and  held  here  for  the  townships  of  Moreland  and  Horsham, 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Willow  G-rove  derived  its  name  about  sixty  years  ago  from  a  grove  of 
willows,  a  few  of  which  are  yet  standing ;  it  contains  about  twenty 
houses,  three  hotels,  two  stores,  post  office  and  the  usual  mechanics ;  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a  charming  vale,  surrounded  by  hills,  with  a  rich, 
productive  country  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  highly  salubrious,  and  abounds 
in  springs  of  excellent  water,  and  has  been,  for  a  number  of  years  a  place 
of  resort  in  the  summer  season,  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  who 
are  induced,  by  its  numerous  attractions,  to  spend  with  their  familes  a 
few  weeks  or  months  agreeably  from  the  impure  air  and  confined  streets 
of  the  city.  Half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  village  is  Dr.  SchifFerdecker's 
Hydropathic  Institute,  commenced  in  1848,  and  has  since  been  in  suc- 

*  Mr.  Hall  was  a  native  of  Horsham,  and  died  near  Horshamville  on  his  pa- 
ternal estate  in  1848,  in  his  89th  year.  He  stated,  not  long  previous  to  his  death, 
that  for  most  of  his  knowledge  he  was  indebted  to  this  library,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  for  many  years. 
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successful  operation.  The  school  house  was  built  in  1839  on  a  half  acre 
lot,  presented  for  the  purpose  by  George  Rex,  deceased;  it  is  in  a  quiet 
and  shady  spot  on  the  Newtown  road  a  short  distance  from  the  village ; 
on  Sundays  public  worship  is  held  here,  and  a  Sabbath  school,  with  a 
library.  Three  chartered  turnpike  companies  meet  in  this  place,  one 
connects  with  Philadelphia  thirteen  miles,  to  which  pass  five  daily  lines 
of  stages.  The  fire  engine  company  is  the  only  one  in  Moreland ;  the 
engine  was  purchased  in  1845  and  a  building  erected  for  its  accommoda- 
tion in  18-48.  The  Willow  Grove  creek  after  a  course  of  a  mile  from 
the  village,  empties  into  the  Pennepack.  From  here  a  mile  southward, 
the  celebrated  White  Marsh  lime  is  procured. 

Huntingdon  Valley  formerly  went  by  the  name  of  Goosetown,  which 
originated,  it  is  said,  from  the  many  geese  raised  here  by  the  Pennepack; 
it  is  connected  with  Philadelphia  by  a  stone  turnpike  finished  in  1848. 
It  contains  twelve  houses,  a  merchant  mill,  store,  tavern,  post  office, 
blacksmith  and  wheelright  shops,  &c. ;  three  stage  lines  pass  to  the  city, 
from  which  it  is  eleven  and  a  half  miles.  The  school  house  was 
built  about  1790,  and  stands  a  short  distance  from  the  village  on 
the  Welsh  road,  and  half  a  mile  further  is  the  Fairview  M.  E.  Church. 
Nsar  the  Lady  Washington  tavern,  about  half  a  mile  from  Huntingdon, 
the  Odd  Fellows  built  in  1850  Eagle  Hall,  where  the  ledge  holds  its 
meetings. 

Yerkesville  is  situated  on  a  small  stream  that  empties  into  the  Penne- 
pack, and  contains*  ten  houses,  a  cotton  factory,  store,  blacksmith 
shop,  &c. 

The  elections  of  Moreland  are  held  at  the  Sorrel  Horse  tavern,  where 
the  township  business  is  generally  transacted ;  it  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Middle  road  turnpike,  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  from  Philadelphia.  A 
post  office  is  established  here. 
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XXVIII.  —  A  Journal  of  the  campaign  toAmloy,  and  otficrparis  of  the 


(From  the^  original  MS.  of  Capt.  BENJAMIN  LOXLSY.) 

Sunday,  July  2lst,  1776.  —  By  order  of  the  Honorable  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  and  Col.  Mifflin,  Captain  Benjamin  Loxley  marched  his 
first  company  of  artillery  from  Philadelphia,  about  1,  P.  M.,  with  two 
twelve  pounders,  well  fitted  with  ammunition,  utensils  and  stores  ;  one 
ammunition  cart,  covered,  and  four  covered  wagons,  and  fifty-nine  men, 
officers  and  privates. 

About  7,  encamped  in  Frankfort,  near  Major  McYcagh'0,  and  got  the 
meeting  house  for  a  barracks,  (the  men  behaved  well,)  and  fixed  a  guard 
of  two  sergeants,  two  corporals,  and  twelve  men,  and  relieved  every  two 
hours. 

NOTE.—  At  this  time  the  3d  Company  joined  us  in  camp.  The  countersign, 
«  Bristol" 

Franfcfortt  Monday  22W.  —  At  half  past  three,  A.  M.,  the  drum  beat 
the  reveille,  and  a  party  of  twelve  armed  men  marched  round  the  town  ' 
with  drums  and  fifes  playing,  to  collect  the  men  together.  At  4,  began 
our  march  to  the  Red  Lion  ;  at  G  halted  at  the  Wheat  Sheaf,  and  re- 
freshed with  some  milk  punch,  £c.  At  h  .If  past  6  o'clock,  marched 
for  the  lied  Lion,  at  9  arrived  there,  halted  and  ordered  breakfast,  which 
the  landlord  refused  supplying,  and  said  he  had  not  enough  bread  for 
five  men;  that  he  wondered  how  we  could  expect  it  for  one  hundred;  at 
half  past  !),  mirched  for  Shammony,  and  arrived  there  about  12 
o'clock;  took  breakfast  and  dinner  under  one,  was  well  entertained,  and 
at  4  P.  M.,  set  off  for  Bristol  ;  at  5  arrived  there  near  the  market 
house,  where  we  fixed  our  park,  and  quartered  at  Mr.  Bessouet's  and  Capt. 
Stiles  at  Priestly's,  (as  the  last  night  I  spoke  with  Colonel  Mifflin  here 
at  head  quarters.)  Lieut.  C-rice  paid  here  27s.  Qd.  for  six  officers,  at 
4s.  6<l.  each,  the  Colonel  to  pay  for  the  men.  N.  B.  Here  joined  by 
two  of  Capt.  Proctor's  men,  by  order  oft  he  Colonel,  vizt:  James  N  or- 
ris and  John  White  since  dismissed.  (Brunswick.) 

Bristol,  Tuesday  '23d.  —  At  7,  A.  M.,  marched  off  for  Trenton,  and 
halted  within  two  miles  of  the  ferry,  where  we  were  joined  by  three  cf 
the  militia  of  Bucks  county,  who  came  and  offered  their  services  and 
were  accepted,  viz  :  William  Gore,  Edmund  Fagan,  John  Blair  and 
John  Breeding.  At  11,  A.  M.,  crossed  the  ferry  and  marched  up  to 
Trenton.  At  2,  P.  M.,  we  encamped  in  a  skirt  of  woods  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  town  :  overhauled  the  wagons,  and  delivered  Capt. 
Stiles  a  box  containing  six  dozen  port  fires,  and  three  hundred  Gpnund- 
er-tubes,  primed  and  loaded  ;  also  six  fathoms  of  7  J  inch  junk,  and  six 
fathoms  of  do.  for  the  use  of  Captain  Moulder,  as  per  receipts.  The 
countersign  for  this  night,  "  Washington." 

Wednesday,  2±th.  —  This  day  arrived  here  Peter  Matson,  with  a  wagon 
load  of  stores  from  Robert  Towers,  consisting  of  sundries,  viz  :  25  round 
12  pounders,  and  25  grape,  12  pounder  shot,  and  24  fathoms  of  old 
juuk  for  the  use  of  the  three  companies.  I  took  12  fathoms,  and  de- 
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livered  the  remainder,  6  fathoms  for  Captain  Stiles,  and  G  fathoms  for 
the  use  of  Capt.  Moulder,  as  above;  and  said  Matson  joined  Captain 
Stiles's  brigade.  The  countersign  for  this  night,  "  Elizabethtown." 
Drew  rations  for  65  men. 

Thursday  25th. — I  loaded  Mr.  Britton's  wagon  and  two  horses  with 
tents  and  stores  for  the  artillery  at  —  per  mile  to  go  to  Amboy,  and  half 
loaded  William  Cox's  wagon  and  two  horses  with  part  of  the  same,  he 
having  half  a  load  from  Mr.  Shaw,  for  Capt.  Townsend.  N.  B.  Drew 
rations  here  one  day  for  60  men,  and  two  days  rations  for  65  men. 

N.  B. — I  employed  William  Lawrence  with  his  wagon,  to  lighten  our 
first  wagon;  I  paid  him  23s.  4<1.  At  half  past  12  o'clock,  P.  M., 
marched  off  for  Princetown  ;  at  4  got  to  the  halt-way  house,  and  halted 
one  hour;  paid  here  10s.  expenses.  At  5  P.  M.,  marched;  at  6,  got  to 
Princetown,  and  halted  in  the  college  yard.  Dismissed  John  White 
from  my  company,  as  I  found  that  he  belonged  to  Captain  Proctor's, 
and  had  behaved  very  badly.  We  drew  rations  here  for  65  men,  for  two 
days,  one  fresh  and  the  other  salt.  At  11,  P.M.,  Colonel  Mifflin  re- 
ceived a  letter,  instructing  him  to  take  one  Mrs.  Arrel,  and  one  Henry 
Shafe,  who  was  going  in  the  stage  wagon.  1  set  off  with  Mr.  Hiddle 
and  Mr.  Herd  the  landlord,  and  rode  till  3,  A.  M.,  took  Shafe,  but  Ar- 
rel staid  behind  on  the  road.  The  countersign  for  this  night,  "  Eliza- 
bethtown." 

Friday,  2Gtft. — Set  off  from  Princetown  at  6,  A.  M.,  on  our  way  for 
Brunswick ;  at  7  halted  at  Kingstown,  secured  our  ammunition  cart 
doors,  and  took  some  little  refreshment.  Paid  4s.  9(7.  here.  At  half 
past  7  marched  on  and  arrived  at  Brunswick  about  6,  P.  M.,  crossed 
the  ferry  and  encamped  on  a  hill  opposite  the  town.  N.  B.  I  paid  l~s. 
4<7.  The  countersign  for  this  night,  "  Elizabethtown." 

Saturday,  ^Ith. — At  5,  A.  M.,  marched  off  for  Woodbridge,  and  ar- 
rived shere  about  11  o'clock.  Colonel  Mifflin  and  myself  rode  down  to 
Amboy  for  orders,  dined  with  General  Mercer,  and  received  orders  from 
him  to  march  the  company  down  to  Amboy  as  soon  as  possible  the  next 
morning.  The  countersign,  "  Elizabethtown." 

Sunday,  28<A. — At  5,  A.  M.,  set  off  from  Woodbridge  with  the 
whole  brigade  for  Amboy,  and  arrived  in  our  encampment  in  an  or- 
chard, about  a  mile  from  Amboy.  About  9  formed  our  camp  and 
pitched  our  tents  within  gunshot  of  the  enemy.  N.  B.  Paid  here  5s. 
(k7.  This  night  heavy  rain,  with  heavy  thunder  and  lightning  until 
morning.  The  countersign  "  Elizabethtown." 

Monday,  29</«. — Camp  near  Amboy,  this  morning  heavy  rain,  thun- 
der and  lightning,  till  6  o'clock.  At  7,  A.  M.,  called  the  roll,  then  ex- 
amined the  stores  of  ammunition  and  put  the  tents  in  order.  The 
countersign  for  this  night,  "  Blazing  Stnr." 

Tuesday  30th. — I  delivered  four  dozen  port-fires  and  three  hundred 
tubes  to  Capt.  Moulder,  and  two  hundred  tubes  before  camp  at  do.  Flooring 
our  tents,  and  drying  our  clothes,  and  building  a  shop  for  our  armories. 
Paid  here  2s.  3(7.  N.  B.  We  can  hourly  see  the  enemy  intrenching 
abreast  of  us,  but  does  not  attempt  to  fire.  This  afternoon  through  the 
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armories,  examining  the  small  arms,  and  putting  them  in  order;    the 
the  remainder  off  guard,  making  wads  out  of  the  old  junk. 

Wednesday,  olst. — The  armorers  repairing  arms;  the  men  off  guard 
making  wads,  except  five,  who  were  drafted  in  company  with  three  from 
Captain  Stiles's  company,  to  go  to  town  and  build  a  slaughter-house. 
Sent  to  the  General  for  orders,  but  received  none.  At  1,  P.  M.,  de- 
livered Capt.  Samuel  Hugg  three  dozen  port  fires,  and  five  dozen  twelve 
pounder  tubes  primed  and  loaded  for  service;  one  gunner's  quadrant, 
and  one  port  fire  stock.  At  6,  P.  M.,  Abraham  Kinse's  wagon  arrived 
here  with  a  load  of  ammunition  for  the  three  artillery  companies  of 
Philadelphia.  We  could  not  begin  to  unload,  the  wagoner  not  bring- 
ing any  letters ;  drove  his  wagon  into  the  rear  of  the  brigade,  and  put 
it  in  charge  of  our  rear  sentry  for  the  night. 

Thursday,  August  1st. — This  morning  fair  weather.  All  our  men 
that  are  off  guard  making  12  pounder  wads,  except  five,  who  are  still  on 
the  working  party  in  company  with  three  men  from  Captain  Stiles's 
company,  at  getting  timber  and  framing  the  slaughter-house.  At  2, 
P.  M.  were  seen  from  the  town  forty-two  sail  of  shipping,  standing  up 
towards  the  Hook,  among  which  were  six  large  men  of  war,  which  some 
take  to  be  a  reinforcement  of  the  Hessians,  others  think  it  is  only  a 
feint  of  the  enemy  by  going  out  at  night  and  returning  in  the  morning, 
as  if  they  had  got  a  fresh  supply  of  men,  &c.  The  general  order  at 
head  quarters  for  this  day,  as  follows  : 

"  Such  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  as  did  not  draw  their  rations 
from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton,  are  to  make  their  accounts  out,  properly 
certified  by  their  officers.  Agreeably  to  which  they  will  receive  the 
money  of  Colonel  Biddle,  Deputy  Quarter-master  General. 

The  General  is  very  sorry  that  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  reminding 
some  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  the  terms  on  which  they  agreed 
to  serve  here,  namely  :  to  remain  on  duty  until  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  had  joined  to  form  the  flying  camp,  and  while  on  duty  to  con- 
form to  the  regulations  of  the  Continental  army.  Such  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  or  soldiers,  as  shall  discover  a  contrary  disposition, 
will  subject  themselves  to  punishment.  If  any  shall  presume  to  quit 
their  posts  under  pretence  of  their  time  limited  for  serving  being  expired, 
they  will  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  deserters  from  the  Continental 
army." 

(Copy.)  Signed  by  order  of  the  General. 

SAMUEL  GRIFFIN,  Deputy.  Adj't.  General. 

This  night  a  very  heavy  storm -of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning.  The 
countersign  "  Trentown." 

Friday,  2d. — This  morning  the  same  number  of  carpenters  went  on 
the  fatigue  party,  about  building  the  slaughter-house,  in  company  with 
two  from  Capt.  Stiles'  company.  Nothing  material  happened  this  day. 
The  general  orders  for  this  day  are  as  follows — also  the  estalishment  of 
the  provisions  for  the  American  army  : 
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1  Ib.  flour,  or  1  lb.  bread,  ~| 

H  Ibs.  beef,  or  18  oz.  pork,  S-per  man  per  day. 

1  quart  beer,  J 

3  pints  pease,  i 

1  pint  meal,  >  per  man  per  day. 

G  oz.  butter,  ) 

8  jj>s-  soaP'  I  per  100  men  per  week. 

G  Ibs.  caudles,  5 

1  gill  rum  per  day  for  fatigue  party. 

Vinegar  occasionally,  or  according  to  stock  in  magazine. — N.  B.  The 
articles  of  butter,  pease,  or  beer,  a  brief  is  to  be  given  for  any  deficiency 
due  to  the  regiment,  each  week,  to  the  Quarter-master,  which  will  be 
paid  by  the  Commissary-general,  or  his  appointment.  Regiments  draw- 
ing provisions  (in  this  hot  season)  agreeable  to  the  late  general  orders, 
that  is  to  say,  if  one  pound  of  beef  instead  of  half  a  pound  is  drawn  the 
difference  of  half  a  pound  will  be  paid  one  penny-half-penny,  lawful 
money.  With  regard  to  pork,  any  quantities  left  undrawn  will  be  allowed 
and  paid  for  at  a  reasonable  price,  upon  presentation  to  the  Commissary- 
general,  or  his  appointment.  Each  regimental  account  to  be  kept  by  it- 
self; fatigue  rum  by  itself;  general  orders  in  account  by  themselves. 
All  Captains  not  having  joined  their  regiments,  their  accounts  to  be  kept 
separately.  Militia  accounts  by  themselves,  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Commissary-general  once  a  month.? — Camp,  Jlmboy,  Aug.  "Id,  1770. 

At  6,  P.  M.,  mustered  the  men ;  at  9,  beat  the  tattoo,  and  went  to  rest 
after  fixing  the  guard  :  the  countersign  "  York." 

Saturday,  3d. — This  morning  eight  carpenters  off  from  our  company 
on  the  fatigue  party. — Fair  weather,  and  those  not  on  guard  about  dif- 
ferent exercises;  some  at  the  small  arms,  the  others  at  the  cannon.  Sent 
to  town  for  orders,  but  received  none.  At  6,  P.  M.,  mustered  the  men  ; 
at  9,  beat  the  tattoo  and  went  to  rest.  The  countersign  for  this  uight  is 
"  Philadelphia." 

Sunday,  4//t. — At  6,  A.  M.,  mustered  the  men,  called  the  roll,  and 
ordered  the  men  to  get  themselves  dressed  for  church.  At  10,  paraded 
the  men,  and  marched  over  to  a  woods  about  half  a  mile  from  our  camp, 
where  Mr.  Duffield  gave  a  very  excellent  sermon,  well  adapted  to  the 
times,  in  which  he  hinted  strongly  upon  the  temper  of  the  troops,  who 
were  dissatisfied,  and  wanted  to  return  at  their  month's  end,  to  Philadel- 
phia. At  J2,  A.M.,  returned,  and  at  2,  P.  M.,  dined  in  the  Colonel's 
marquee,  with  my  officers  and  Mr.  Tench  Tilghtuan.  The  remainder  of 
this  day  nothing  material.  At  6,  mustered  the  men,  called  the  roll :  at 
9,  beat  the  tattoo,  and  gave  the  countersign  for  this  night — "  Bristol." 
This  day  received  a  load  of  wood  from  Col.  Biddle. 

Monday,  bth.—At  6,  A.  M.,  mustered  the  men,  and  took  them  out  to 
exeicise,  till  7,  at  the  small  arms;  then  marched  them  in  to  breakfast. 
At  10,  set  the  men  to  exercising  the  cannon.  This  day,  at  3,  P.  M.,  re- 
ceived an  account  of  an  accident's  having  happened  to  Mr.  George  Ful- 
lerton,  by  a  pistol  going  off  in  Mr.  Hall's  holster,  which  shot  said  Ful- 
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lor  ton  in  the  leg,  of  which  wound  he  died  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  correct  account  we  can  get  of  the  above.  At 
5,  set  the  men  to  exercising  the  cannon.  (N.  B.  The  same  working  party 
out  on  duty.)  The  general  orders  for  this  day  are  as  follows : 

Head  Quarters,  Aniboy,  Auyust  5th,  1776. 

Parole,  •'  Hancock  " — Countersign,  "  Dover." 

Field-officer  for  to-morrow,  Major  Williams. 

As  the  raiments  are  not  yet  furnished  with  ovens,  the  Commis- 
sary will  supply  a  pound  of  flnur,  or  a  pound  of  good  biscuit,  for  a  few 
days  in  lieu  of  a  ration  of  soft  bread,  until  the  ovens  are  built.  In  the 
mean  time  the  soft  bread  supplied  to  be  equally  distributed.  This  order 
to  be  punctually  communicated  to  the  respective  corps — Whereas  the 
reverend  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  have  appointed  Thurs- 
day next  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer  to 
Almighty  God,  on  account  of  the  oppression  and  distress  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  America,  the  General  requests  and  desires,  that  all  officers  and  sol- 
diers under  his  command  (except  those  on  duty)  of  that  persuasion,  may 
pay  attention  to  the  said  appointment.  The  Captain  of  the  main  guard 
to  take  care  that  the  guard-house  be  f  wept  clean  before  he  is  relieved. 

At  6,  mustered  the  men,  called  the  roll,  and  fixed  the  guard :  at  9, 
beat  the  tattoo,  and  went  to  rest. 

Tuesday,  Qth. — At  6,  A.  M.,  mustered  the  men,  and  went  to  exer- 
cising the  cannon.  The  working  party  still  out  about  building  the 
slaughter-house.  At  5,  P.  M.,  received  five  iron  cannon  ;  laid  them  on 
skids,  in  a  range  with  our  right  hand  row  of  tents.  At  6,  mustered  the 
men  :  at  9,  beat  the  tattoo  and  went  to  rest.  No  orders  for  this  day.  The 
countersign,  "Chester." 

Wednesday,  7th. — At  6,  A.  M.,  mustered  the  men  and  went  to  exer- 
cising the  cannon  and  small  arms :  at  7,  the  wagons  began  to  come  in 
with  more  cannon:  at  11,  our  engineers  and  others  went  out  to  take  a 
survey,  and  run  the  lines  for  stockading  upon  the  back  of  us,  on  a  ridge, 

which  secures  our  rear  from  Raritan  river  to  the  river .     Continued 

all  this  da}'  to  receive  cannon  from  Trenton.  Cannon,  shot,  &c.  as  per 
Minute  Book.  The  general  orders  for  this  day  are  as  follows : 

Hc<ad  Quarters,  Amboy,  Aug.  1th,  1776 

Parole,  "  Kingsbridge.'' — Countersign,  "  Roxbury." 

Field  officer  for  to-morrow,  Major  Bobst. 

The  long  roll  is  to  be  beat  immediately  after  the  reveille  every  morn- 
ing, when  the  troops  are  to  turn  out  to  exercise,  and  the  fatigue  parties 
g>  to  work.  Mr.  Carpenter  Wharton  is  appointed  by  the  Commissary- 
general  t  >  issue  provisions  to  the,  troops ;  he  will  furnish  the  army  so  as 
to  give  no  cause  of  complaint.  That  his  business  may  be  carried  on  with 
the  necessary  regularity,  it  is  again  ordered,  that  the  Quarter-master, 
with  the  Quarter-master-sergeants  and  Camp-colourmen,  by  returns, 
signed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  his  corps,  is  to  draw  the  provisions 
and  that  no  other  officers  or  soldiers  are  to  interrupt  the  Commissary 
in  the  execution  of  his  office.  It  is  recommended  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  regiments  to  draw  rations  of  flour,  and  to  contract  with  bakers, 
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or  have  it  baked  up  by  the  men  of  their  own  battalions.  Mr.  Ludwick, 
from  a  desire  to  serve  the  arm}',  has  offered  his  services,  aud  will  under- 
take to  bake  for  any  corps  that  may  choose  to  employ  him,  for  which 
purpose  a  sufficient  number  of  ovens  will  be  fitted  up  by  Saturday  next. 

No  non-couimissioned  officer  or  soldier  is  to  go  one  mile  from  camp 
or  quarters,  without  leave  of  absence,  in  writing,  from  the  Adjutant 
General. 

The  guard  to  mount  precisely  at  9  o'clock. 

At  4  P.  M.  our  Major  set  off  for  Philadelphia,  by  orders  from  both 
Generals  and  Colonel.  At  6  P.  M.  mustered  the  men  ;  at  9  beat  the 
tattoo  and  went  to  rest. 

Thursday,  8th.  —  At  6  A.  M.  mustered  the  men  and  called  the  roll  ; 
took  them  out  to  exercise  with  small  arms.  At  10  Lieut.  Grice  aud  the 
wagou  master  returned  to  camp  from  Brunswick,  where  they  went  with 
the  .Major,  after  seeing  the  Major  set  off  from  Brunswick  at  6  this 
morning.  The  general  orders  of  this  day  are  as  follows  : 

Head  Quarters,  Point  Pleasant.  Auyust  Sth. 

Parole—  Wilkes.  Counter-sign,  "Coble  Hill."  Field  officer  for  to- 
morrow, Major  Britton.  All  the  different  battalions  are  to  be  paraded 
at  5  o'clock  this  afternoon  on  their  respective  parades,  where  the  com- 
manding officers  of  each  are  to  attend,  and  see  that  the  men's  arms  and 
accoutrements  are  in  good  order,  and  that  each  man  has  his  proper  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  ^ny  deficiency  to  be  immediately  supplied. 


At  6  P.  M.  mustered  the  men  and  called  the  roll.  At  9  beat  the 
tattoo  and  went  to  rest 

Friday,  9th.  —  At  6  A.  M.  mustered  the  men  and  called  the  roll. 
At  11  we  received  orders  from  General  Koberdeau  to  parade  the  first 
and  third  companies  of  artillery  precisely  at  5  this  afternoon,  on  their 
respective  parades,  there  to  hear  an  address  from  General  Washington, 
through  General  lloberdeau.  At  4  P.  M.  had  the  men  all  ready,  clean, 
and  in  good  order;  also,  Capt.  Stiles  marched  his  company  into  our 
camp,  and  joiued  us  in  the  left.  Paraded  and  waited  under  arms  until 
just  night,  when  we  found  the  General  was  gone  into  town,  without 
coming  near  us.  Dismissed  the  men.  The  Colonel  rode  into  town  to 
know  what  was  the  reason  of  such  a  slight  to  us,  and  such  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  men  ;  when  he  found  that  it  was  a  mistake  in  giving  out 
the  order;  and  we  were  desired  to  parade  to-morrow  morning  at  7 
o'clock.  At  9  beat  the  tatoo  and  went  to  rest. 

Saturday,  IQth.  —  At  7  A.  M.  paraded  the  men;  Capt.  Stiles  joined 
us.  and  ir.archei  down  near  Coi(  nel  Miles'  house,  there  took  the  right 
of  the  Bucks  County  Battalion,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hart,  formed 
the  circle,  aud  William  Bradford,  jun.,  Brigade  Major,  by  order  of 
General  Koberdeau,  read  the  address  from  General  Washington  ;  also,  a 
letter  of  request  from  General  Roberdeau  to  the  Association,  recommend- 
ing it  to  them  to  persevere  in  the  undertaking  in  hand,  and  not  be  in 
such  haste  to  return  home,  as  we  expect  an  attack  ;  which  was  con- 
cluded by  an  extempore  speech  from  General  Mercer,  to  the  same  pur- 
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pose.  At  the  end  of  each  they  were  saluted  with  three  cheers.  Then 
reduced  the  circle  and  maivhed  back  to  the  parade. 

While  at  breakfast  we  wore  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  armed  schooners  of  eight  carriage  guns.  We  immediately  beat 
to  arms,  collected  the  men,  and  marched  into  town,  where  we  planted 
our  two  twelve  pouudera  on  the  right,  iu  the  small  battery  before  Mr. 
Smith's  house,  Captain  Moulder,  with  his  two  six  pounders  in  the 
centre,  and  Captain  Hugg  on  the  left.  At  9  A.  M.  the  schooner 
touched  upon  an  oyster  bank,  came  to,  and  furled  all  sails.  At  11,  the 
tide  having  Moated  her  again,  she  got  under  w;iy,  and  stood  up  the  river, 
on  which  we  called  our  people  all  to  quarters.  Loaded,  and  directed 
No.  1  twelvo  pounder  directly  for  her,  which  they  perceiving,  came  to 
just  out  of  gunshot,  and  right  abreast  of  the  star  redoubt,  which  Captain 
Stiles  now  inarched  his  company  down  to  and  occupied;  then  cut  down 
the  breast-work  in  the  different  angles,  so  as  to  form  ports  and  embra- 
sures, leveled  the  inside  and  laid  a  platform  for  one  of  the  guns  to  tra- 
verse on.  At  2  P.  M.  Captain  Hugg's  company,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  of  Captain  Moulder's,  and  sotue  of  our  men,  threw  up  a  piece  of 
breast-work  joining  ours,  with  three  embrasures,  which  enclosed  his 
guurd  house.  Our  men  completed  the  one  on  the  right  of  the  breast- 
work, which  had  never  been  finished  before.  Their  boat  from  the 
schooner  kept  continually  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  shore. 
At  6  inustore  I  our  men,  and  Mr.  Smith  gave  us  the  privilege  of  all  the 
lower  part  of  his  fine  large  house,  for  a  guard-house  and  lodgings  for 
the  officers.  At  9  beat  the  tatoo  and  went  to  rest,  after  fixing  a  good 
guard.  Captain  Samuel  Hugg  officer  of  the  guard  for  this  night. 

Sunday,  \\th. — At  4  A.  M.  beat  the  reveille ;  at  6  mustered  the  men 
and  called  the  roll.  Nothing  material  this  day.  At  4  P.  M.  Captain 
Hugg  informed  me  there  was  a  scheme  in  agitation,  in  which  he  had  a 
very  principal  part,  and  requested  my  company  with  him  in  ir,  which  I 
very  gladly  agreed  to,  which  was  to  board  the  King's  schooner  in  the 
night  time,  and  take  her  sword  in  hand.  The  conducting  of  which  was 
to  be  ordered  by  Colonel  Charles  Reed.  At  9  we  went  up  to  the  ferry 
house,  to  embark  on  board  a  schooner  there,  but  found  they  had  let  her 
get  aground.  The  Fly  Tender  was  sent  for  in  the  mean  time,  but  did 
not  get  down  from  Brunswick  till  the  next  day,  which  put  an  end  to 
our  enterprise,  so  badly  conducted  was  the  affair  by  our  commander  in 
chief  in  this  expedition. 

The  General's  orders  for  this  day  are  as  follows  : 

Head   Quarters,  Amloy,  August  1st. 

Parole — Richmond.  Countersign,  "  Long  Island."  Field  officer  for 
to-morrow  Colonel  Reed. 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  Hampton  is  appointed  Aid-de-Camp  to'  the  Honorable 
Hugh  Mercer,  and  all  orders  of  the  General  transmitted  through  him 
are  to  be  punctually  obeyed. 

General  Mercer  desires  his  respectful  address  may  be  communicated 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Association  and  the  Jersey  militia.  He  is  instructed 
to  signify  to  the  troops  in  general,  and  them  in  particular,  that  they 
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have  it  now  in  their  power  to  render  the  most  essential  service  to  their 
country,  by  reinforcing  the  army  at  N.  York.  His  Excellency  George 
Washington  will  consider  any  assistance  he  may  receive  at  this  time,  as 
the  greatest  obligation,  and  such  troops  as  turn  out  voluntarily  on  that 
service,  will  have  their  names  enrolled  among  the  bravest  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

The  Colonels,  and  commanding  officers  of  battalions  and  corps,  are  to 
give  in  a  return  of  the  men  who  have  deserted,  that  their  names  may 
be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  Lieut.  Joseph  Watkins, 
officer  of  the  guard  for  this  night. 

Mm<l«y,  I'lth. — At  4  beat  the  reveille  ;  at  6  mustered  the  men  and 
culled  the  roll.  This  day  nothing  material. 

At  11  A.  M.  the  armed  schooner  unmoored,  and  sent  her  boat  out  to 
sound  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  got  under  way.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  in  sight  in  tin?  offing,  above  100  sail  of  ships  of  war  and  trans- 
ports, standing  in  for  N.  York ;  some  of  them  in  sight  all  day.  At  6 
mustered  the  men  and  called  the  roll ;  at  9  beat  the  tatoo  and  went  to 
rest. 

The  general  orders  for  this  day  were  as  follows  : 

Head  Quarters,  Amloy,  August  12th. 

Parole — High  Gate.  Counter-sign,  "  Newark."  Field  officer  for  to- 
morrow Colonel  Thompson.  The  main  guard  to  furnish  six  sentries. 

The  General  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  the  two  following  resolves,  passed  in  their  State,  August  10th, 
1776,  viz : 

1st.  Resolved,  That  a  bounty  of  three  pounds  be  paid  to  every  asso- 
ciator  that  has  entered,  or  will  enter  into  the  service,  in  the  flying  camp, 
to  continue  until  the  1st  day  of  January  next,  unless  sooner  discharged, 
unless  such  as  have  already  received  a  bounty. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  such  battalions  as  have  or  shall  furnish  their 
quotas  for  the  flying  camp,  and  have  been  in  actual  service  six  weeks, 
shall  be  permitted  to  return  home,  if  the  Generals  and  field  officers  shall 
judge  it  consistent  with  the  public  safety;  and  where  the  whole  cannot 
be  permitted  to  return,  furloughs  are  to  be  granted  in  case  of  particular 
necessity. 

Rain  chief  of  this  day,  and  all  night.  Lieut.  James  Nevil  officer  of 
the  guard  for  this  night. 

Tuesday,  \otli. — At  4  P.  M.  beat  the  reveille,  at  6  mustered  the  men 
and  called  the  roll ;  nothing  material  happened  this  day.  At  6  P.  M. 
mustered  the  men  and  called  the  roll,  at  9  beat  the  tattoo.  This  night 
one  of  the  regulars  swam  over  to  us  from  Staten  Island,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  our  people  in  a  very  friendly  manner  and  taken  care  of. 

The  general  orders  for  this  day  are  as  follows  : 

Head  Quarters,  Amboy,  August  13/A. 

Parole — Clmrlestown.  Countersign,  "  Hampton."  Gentlemen  vol- 
unteers for  New  York  are  to  march  to-day  for  Newark,  and  also  Colonel 
Bayard's  regiment,  and  there  wait  the  General's  orders.  The  officer  of 
the  day  is  particularly  required  to  put  a  stop  to  the  frequent  firing  in 
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and  about  the  camp,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  officers  to  see  this  order  exe- 
cuted.    Rain  all  this  day  and  night. 

Wednesday,  14M. — At  4  A.  M.  beat  the  reveille,  at  6  mustered  the 
men  and  called  the  roll.  At  7,  Thomas  Newell,  having  a  furlough,  set 
off  for  Philadelphia.  At  11,  arrived  Charles  Grice  from  Philadelphia, 
who  brought  up  several  letters  ;tud  necessaries  for  the  different  com- 
panies here ;  about  the  same  time  received  orders  to  bring  up  our 
cannon  in  the  evening  to  our  camp,  when  it  was  dark,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  know  of  their  removal.  At  4  P.  M.  observed  a  boat  coming 
out  from  behind  the  point  of  Staten  Island  and  standing  over  for  South 
Amboy,  which  we  took  to  be  some  person  who  had  been  to  give  them 
intelligence,  but  it  proved  to  be  two  persons  who  had  been  prisoners 
with  them,  and  had  made  their  escape,  and  say  that  the  troops  in  the 
fleet  lately  mentioned  to  have  gone  pas%  were  very  sickly,  and  they 
judged  would  not  be  able  to  make  an  attack  this  fortnight,  that  the 
regulars  were  embarking  to  make  room  for  them  to  come  on  shore  and 
recieve  some  refreshment.  The  soldier  before  mentioned  gives  an  ac- 
count that  they  were  about  14,000  strong  before  the  reinforcement 
arrived,  but  much  disaffected  to  the  omise  they  were  in,  and  thinks  two- 
thirds  of  them  would  desert,  if  they  had  any  means  of  crossing  the  water 
between  us  and  them. 

Orders  delivered  our  Colonel  this  morning,  as  follows,  viz. 

SIR, — I  am  directed  by  General  Mercer  to  apply  to  you  for  the  same 
number  of  carpenters  of  your  corps,  to  finish  the  slaughter-house  and 
pen.     I  shull   therefore   take  it  as  a  favor,  if  you  would  immediately 
order  them  to  work,  as  there  are  plenty  of  boards. 
(A  copy.)  CLEMMENT  BIDDLE,  D.  Q.  M.  General. 

The  countersign  for  this  night,  "  Northampton." 

Head  Quarters,  Perth  Amboy,  August  14<7(,  1776. 
Evening  orders. — An  express  from  General  Mercer  informs  that  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  are  such,  that  his  excellency  General  Wash- 
ington has  reason  to  expect  an  attack  at  New  York  to-morrow.  The 
troops  at  the  flying  camp,  and  volunteers  of  the  militia,  are  ordered  im- 
mediately to  proceed  towards  that  quarter,  some  companies  have  already 
marched,  and  others  marching  in  a  few  hours.  Therefore  the  service 
requires,  and  you  are  hereby  ordered,  to  march  one  company  of  the 
artillery,  with  two  six  pounder  field  pieces,  to  proceed  to  Passaic  ferry, 
agreeable  to  the  orders  of  this  morning,  (unless  they  are  already 
marched,)  to  set  off  without  the  leas,t  delay  on  this  important  occasion. 
By  order  of  GENERAL  ROBEHDAU, 

W.  BRADFORD,  Jr.,  Brigade  M.-ijor. 

This  evening,  just  after  dusk,  the  limbers  came  down,  got  every  thing 
ready  for  marching,  and  in  half  an  hour  marched  off  for  the  camp  with 
our  cannon  by  the  new  road,  put  our  cannon  in  their  old  station,  and 
secured  the  ammunition  ;  at  nine  beat  the  tattoo  and  went  to  rest,  though 
it  mined  heavy  all  day  and  this  night  likewise. 

Thursday,  Lbth. — At  6  A.  M.  mustered  the  men  and  called  the  roll. 
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At  10  a  dispute  Laving  arisen  between  some  of  the  officers  of  the  4th 
battalion  and  one  of  our  chief  commanders,  they  thought  proper  to  lay 
John  lirown,  Serjeant  Major  in  the  4th  battalion,  under  an  arrest,  which 
caused  such  a  mutiny  among  the  men,  that  they  loaded  their  pieces,  and 
*wore  they  would  die  before  he  should  be  taken,  although  he  had  drawn 
upon  one  of  our  General's  Aid-de-Camp's;  on  which  Gen.  Roberdeau 
ordered  out  the  2d  battalion  of  riflemen  and  surrounded  their  camp,  we 
cxpectin"  every  minute  to  see  them  begin  the  fire  from  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  it  happily  subsided  with  their  being  ordered  out,  disarming 
them,  and' putting  some  of  the  ringleaders  into  the  guard-house.  At  6 
mustered  the  men,  at  9  beat  the  tattoo  and  went  to  rest,  llain  all  this 
day  and  night.  The  parole — Fredericksburg.  Countersign,  "  Fal- 

ILOUth." 

Friday,  1Q(h. — At  4  A..  M.  beat  the  reveille,  at  6  mustered  the  men 
and  called  the  roll.  At  2  P.  M.  we  received  an  alarm  of  two  hundred 
of  the  regulars  having  landed  at  Iremble  Point,  about  —  miles  from  our 
camp.  We  were  ordered  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  march  im- 
mediately, which  was  as  immediately  complied  with  ;  our  horses  geared, 
and  some  hooked  to  the  wagons  and  guns,  the  men  armed  and  equipped, 
and  in  high  spirits  to  march.  At  6  a  messenger  arrived,  who  brings  in- 
formation that  the  alarm  was  all  false,  and  that  four  deserters  had  come 
over  to  us,  on  which  we  dismissed  the  wagon-horses,  but  to  be  kept  up 
in  readiness  on  any  call. 

Head  Quarters,  Amboy,  Jlugust  16/7i. 

Parole — Mifflin.  Countersign,  "  War."  Field  officer  for  to-morrow, 
Col.  Hart. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commissioners  for  forming  the  Flying  Camp} 
to  General  Roberdeau. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  honorable,  the  Convention  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  request  you  will  give  out  in  general  orders 
the  quota  of* "troops  to  be  furnished,  of  Associators  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  respective  counties  of  the  said  State,  and  the  commis- 
sioners desire  the  commanding  officers  of  the  several  battalions  will,  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  form  their  quotas  into  one  or  more  companies, 
and  that  when  so  formed ,  the  greatest  respect  and  attention  will  be  paid 
to  such  as  the  Associafors  have  already  or  shall  hereafter  recommend  for 
officers  to  coxnnrand  them. 

The  Commissioners  will  be  at  Elizabethtown  to-morrow,  and  wait  for 
the  returns  from  the  several  battalions.  You  will  also  publish  that  the 
sum  of  three  pounds  will  be  given  as  a  bounty  for  entering  into  the  flying 
camp,  until  the  first  day  of  January  next,  unless  sooner  discharged. 
Please  to  furnish  the  commanding  officers  with  the  resolves  of  the 
Convention. 

Such  battalions  as  have  furnished,  or  shall  furnish  their  quotas  for  the 
flying  camp,  and  have  been  in  actual  service  six  weeks,  shall  have  a  dis- 
charge from  the  commanding  officer. 

The  troops  are  not  to  go  to  exercise  this  afternoon,  but  get  their  arms 
immediately  iu  order,  and  so  hold  themselves  in  readiness  at  a  minute's 
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warning,  with  thirty  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man.  At  9  beat  the 
tattoo  and  went  to  rest.  Haiti  all  this  day  and  night. 

Saturday,  \ltJi. — At  4  beat  the  reveille,  at  6  mustered  the  men. 
Nothing  material  happened  this  day,  except  hearing  some  firing  above 
us  on  the  hill,  which  proved  to  be  the  regulars  exercising,  and  firing  in 
sub  and  grand  divi.-ions.  At  0  mustered  our  men,  at  9  beat  the  tattoo 
and  went  to  rest.  Valentine  Hoffman  deserted  our  company  this  morn- 
ing. Our  own  countersign  for  this  night,  "  Philadelphia."  N.  13.  Had 
none  from  the  General  this  night.  Rain  all  this  day  and  niglit. 

Sunday,  ISth. — At  5  A.  M.  mustered  our  men,  at  the  same  time 
hoard  a  heavy  firing  to  the  northward  of  us.  At  7  plainly  perceived  it 
to  be  at  New  York,  which  we  suspect  to  be  either  the  ships  returning 
down  the  North  river,  or  firing  on  our  fire  ships  coming  down  upon 
them,  in  company  with  the  gondolas  fitted  out  by  the  New  York  State. 
No  intelligence  this  day  of  what  the  firing  proceeded  from,  nor  nothing 
material  happened  this  day. 

The  general  orders  for  this  day  are  as  follows : 

Head  Quarters,  Amboy,  August  ISth,  1776. 

Parole — Washington.  Countersign,  "  Howe."  Field  officer  for  to- 
morrow, Captain  Thomas.  All  the  troops  that  have  not  been  already 
supplied  with  ammunition  and  flints,  and  that  are  in  want  of  these  arti- 
cles, are  immediately  to  apply  to  the  Commissary  of  Stores.  The 
General  expects  and  desires  that  the  captains  of  the  companies,  in  all  the 
different  corps,  will  examine  the  arms  of  their  men  at  least  once  a  day, 
and  see  that  they  are  kept  in  the  best  order,  as  in  all  probability  they 
will  be  called  to  action  in  two  or  three  days  at  farthest. 

At  6  mustered  the  men,  at  9  beat  the  tattoo,  and  went  to  rest.  Very 
heavy  rain  the  most  of  this  day  and  night. 

Monday,  19;A. — At  6  A.  M.  mustered  the  men,  nnd  find  that 
Valentine  Hoffman  has  deserted  the  company  and  gone  off  for  Philadel- 
phia. This  day  John  Peltz  arrived  here  with  his  wapon  loaded  with 
vegetables.  Rained  most  part  of  this  day.  At  6  P.  M.  mustered  the 
men  and  called  the  roll,  at  9  beat  the  tattoo  and  went  to  rest.  Heavy 
rain  all  this  night  The  countersign  for  this  night,  "  Burgoine." 

Tuesday,  '20th. — At  6  A.  M.  mustered  the  men  and  called  the  roll; 
heavy  rain  this  morning.  Was  informed  that  an  ensign  belonging  to 
one  of  the  York  battalions,  going  round  in  the  last  night  to  inspect  how 
the  sentries  would  do  their  duty,  being  challenged  by  one  of  them,  and 
not  answering,  was  challenged  a  second  and  third  time,  but  still  he  refu- 
sing to  answer,  and  foolishly  grappling  with  the  sentry,  and  endeavoring 
to  take  the  gun  out  of  his  hand,  the  sentry  drew  back  from  him,  and  a 
fourth  time  demanded  the  countersign,  and  told  him  if  he  should  attempt 
to  grapple  him  again  he  was  a  dead  man;  he  attempted,  and  the  sentry 
fired  and  shot  him  through  the  heart,  which  instantly  despatched  nim 
into  another  world.  The  sentry  was  taken  and  tried  this  day,  but  what 
is  the  issue  of  the  trial  we  have  not  heard,  but  have  got  a  full  account 
of  the  reason  of  the  firing  on  Sunday  morning.  It  proved  to  be  the  ships 
of  war  that  were  up  the  North  river,  returning  down  acd  fired  upon  by 


our  forts.  Oue  of  oar  fire-ships  grappled  with  the  Rose  man-o'-war,  and 
lay  alongside  for  ten  minutes,  when  they  boomed  her  off;  her  consort 
missed  the  ship,  but  grappled  a  schooner  tender  and  burnt  her.  This 
evenin^  came  over  from  Elizabethtown  Parnel  Gibs  and  Charles  Sowder, 
and  spent  the  evening  here.  No  orders  for  this  day.  This  afternoon 
and  evening  fair  weather.  At  9  beat  the  tattoo  and  went  to  rest.  The 
countersign  for  this  night,  "  Highgate." 

Wednesday,  21s/. — At  4,  A.  M.,  beat  the  reveille.  This  morning  fair 
weather  :  got  the  ammunition  out  of  the  wagons  and  overhauled  it,  and 
laid  it  out  to  dry,  being  the  first  fair  day  we  have  had  this  ten  days  past. 
We  find  that  George  Hutton  and  Samuel  G.  Ferguson  have  dessrted  the 
company  last  night,  and  set  off  for  Philadelphia.  All  that  have  yet  de- 
serted have  left  their  arms,  but  taken  their  knapsacks  with  them.  At 
8,  P.  M.,  we  received  orders  to  march  our  field-pieces  down  to  the  breast- 
work, which  we  did,  and  took  possession  of  Mr.  Smith's  house  for  our 
lodtfinw,  he  and  his  family  having  moved  out  to  the  Governor's.  At  6, 
mustered  the  men  :  at  9,  beat  the  tattoo  and  went  to  rest.  Capt.  Sim- 
mons and  Capt.  Kerlin  gone  in  the  alarm  boat.  Heavy  rain,  thunder, 
and  lightning  all  this  night.  The  countersign  this  night,  "  War." 

Tlmrsday,  22<7. — At  4,  A.  M.,  beat  the  reveille ;  at  6,  mustered  the 
men  and  called  the  roll.  This  day  employed  in  making  up  the  embra- 
sures which  had  fallen  a  good  deal  to  pieces.  This  night  Lieut.  Nevil 
and  myself  took  the  guard-boat,  and,  with  four  hands,  were  on  the  look- 
out down  round  the  f  oint,  and  up  near  Billop's  house,  till  daylight.  Tl.'f 
battalion  men  at  work  all  night,  heaving  up  entrenchment*.  Kan  their 
first  line  from  the  ferry  up  to  the  star  battery.  The  countersign  for  this 
night,  "  Concord." 

Friday,  23</. — At  4,  A.  M.,  beat  the  reveille ;  at  6,  mustered  the 
men.  The  battalion  men  at  work  all  day,  heaving  up  a  breastwork 
from  the  star  battery  up  to  our  lodging*,  and  at  night  above  us  the  river 
side  to  the  upper  guard-house.  Nothing  material  this  day.  At  7,  beat 
the  tattoo,  and  went  to  rest. — The  countersign  for  this  night,  "  Clinton." 

Saturday  24$. — At  4,  A.  M.,  boat  the  reveille  ;  at  6,  mustered  the 
men.  At  10,  two  ships  of  war  hove  in  sight,  round  the  point  of  Staton 
Island  :  called  all  hands  to  quarters,  on  which  they  hove  to,  just  abreast 
the  lower  point  of  the  island,  and  out  of  reach  of  our  shot.  This  after- 
noon came  on  heavy  rain,  and  continued  all  night.  At  6,  P.  M.,  nms- 
tsred  our  men  ;  at  9,  beat  the  tattoo  and,  after  fixing  a  good  guard,  went 
to  rost.  The  countersign  for  this  night—"  Long  Island." 

Sunday,  25i!/t. — At  6,  A.  M.,  mustered  the  men.  This  morning,  fair 
weather :  the  ships  in  the  same  place,  the  officers  going  backward  and 
forward  in  the  boats  continually :  perceived  them  fix  one  gun  right 
abreast  of  our  lodgings.  This  morning  the  enemy  gave  us  three  shot 
from  abreast  Billop's  house,  and  then  took  the  gun  up  into  an  orchard 
on  the  next  farm.  Shifted  No.  2  gun  down,  under  my  charge,  to  the  star 
battery.  Officer  of  the  guard  there,  Lieut.  Lee.  The  countersign  for 
this  night-"  Pitt." 

Monday,  2Qth. — At  6,  A.M.,  mustered  the  men  :  at  10,  went  up  and 
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struck  the  tents  at  the  old  encampment,  and  brought  them  and  their 
floors  down  back  of  the  Governor's  houso,  an  1  there  pitched  them  again. 
Capt.  Stiles  did  the  same  thing  just  joining  us.  From  3  this  morning 
until  10,  heard  a  very  heavy  fifing  to  tlio  northward  of  us,  but  coald  not 
learn  the  reasons  of  it.  No  orders  this  day.  Mr.  Grice,  Mr.  Shiney,  and 
myself  rode  out  and  bespoke  all  the  plank  that  could  be  cut  at  Ilent's 
sawmill,  and  some  logs  of  sour  g;im  to  m:\ke  trucks  for  carriages.  At  8, 
P.  M.,  returned ;  at  9,  beat  the  tattoo  and  went  to  rest :  the  ships  still  in 
the  same  place.  Officer  of  the  guard  at  the  star  battery,  Lieut.  J.  Fry. 
The  countersign  for  this  uight — "Bergen." 

Tuesday,  27th. — At  6,  A.  M.,  mustered  the  men:  fair  weather  this 
morning.  This  day  found  the  heavy  tiring  mentioned,  was  from  the  regu- 
lars and  our  people  being  engiged  on  Long  Island,  in  which  our  people 
were  said  to  bo  rather  too  precipitate  in  rushing  out  of  their  entrench- 
ments to  follow  them  when  they  gave  back;  on  which  one  wing  of  the 
regulars,  with  some  artillery,  flanked  them  unexpectedly,  and  with  their 
cannon  cut  off  great  numbers  of  our  people,  some  say  to  the  amount  of 
eleven  hundred  men,  among  whom  is  said  to  be  Lieut.  Col.  Perry  and 
Major  Patton,  two  good  and  brave  officers,  who  are  much  lamented  both 
as  citizens  and  soldiers.  (/Vote:  Both  the  above  officers  belonged  to  Phi- 
ladelphia.) The  names  of  any  other  officers  I  have  not  heard.  Our  men 
went  on  like  brave  American  heroes,  although  cut  to  pieces  by  their  in- 
cessant fire,  and  supported  by  Gen.  Howe  with  his  brigade,  followed  the 
enemy  withiu  forty  yards  of  their  entrenchments,  and  killed  and  took 
prisoners  a  greater  number  of  the  enemy  than  what  we  lost,  but  to  what 
amount  is  not  said  here.  The  two  ships  here  still  keep  their  old  station. 
At  9,  beat  the  tatoo.  Officer  of  the  guard  at  S.  B.,*  Lieut.  Lees;  at 
Smith's,  Lieut.  F.  A.  Loxley.  The  countersign  this  night,  *e  Stanton." 

Wednesday,  2Sth. — This  morning  fair  weather.  At  6,  A.  M.,  mus- 
tered the  men.  At  10,  received  orders  for  both  our  companies  to  march 
into  town  in  the  evening,  as  it  was  imagined  the  ships  intended  to  at- 
tempt coming  up.  At  6,  P.  M.,  sent  the  drums  found,  and  collected  our 
men  from  the  camp  and  elsewhere,  then  fixed  a  guard  over  our  ammuni- 
tion at  the  star  battery,  and  the  rest  remained  in  our  lodgings  for  this 
night.  The  officer  of  the  night  at  S.  battery,  was  Capt.  Lieut.  Armitage. 
At  9,  beat  the  tattoo  and  went  to  rest.  The  countersign  for  this  night, 
"  Patton." 

Thursday,  29^/t. — At  6,  mustered  the  men.  Nothing  material  this 
day;  rain  the  whole  day.  At  9,  beat  the  tattoo  and  went  to  rest.  The 
officer  of  the  guard  for  the  star  battery,  A.  Loxley;  Lieut.  F.  W.,  at 
Smith's ;  Lieut.  Pancoast.  The  countersign  for  this  night,  "  Griffin." 

Friday,  3Qth. — At  6,  A.  M.,  mustered  the  men.  At  9,  Lieut.  Grice, 
Lieut.  Lees,  Laurence  Shiney,  and  myself  set  off  for  Elizabethtown  to 
Gen.  Roberdeau,  but  found  there  that  he  had  gone  to  Newark  :  went  on, 
and  found  him  there :  delivered  our  charge  to  him.  He  behaved  with 
a  great  deal  of  friendship  :  staid  thera  about  three  hours.  At  3,  P.  M., 

*  Star  Battery.     Pub.  Com. 
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an  express  arrived,  which  informed  of  the  troops,  evacuating  our  lines 
the  night  before,  and  the  enemy's  taking  possession  of  them  with  cannon 
and  some  tents. 


roll  of  the  First  Company  of  Artillery,  of  Philadelphia,  July 
24th,  1776. 

Colonel,  Samuel  Mifflin;  Captain,  Benjamin  Loxley;  Captain  Lieu- 
tenant, Benjamin  Aruiitage;  1st.  Lieutenant,  Francis  Grice  ;  2d  Lieu- 
tenant, James  Neville. 

Engineer,  Benjamin  Davis;  Lieut.  Fire-worker,  Abraham  Loxley; 
Secretary,  --  Clerk  of  Stores,  Thomas  Nevill  ;  Conductor,  Glo- 
ver Hunt. 

Sergeants. 

1st  Sergeant,  Andrew  Trimmers;  2d.  do.,  Samuel  Dalby;  3d.  do., 
Joseph  Thoruhill;  4th  do.,  John  Thornhill. 

Corporals. 

First  Corporal,  Peter  Morgan;  2d  do.,  William  Finley. 
Bombardiers. 

First  Bombardier,  Balser  Stoneford;  2d  do.,  Christian  Moser;  3d 
do.,  William  Preston,  August,  on  furlough  for  8  days  ;  4th  do.,  Wil- 
liam Salsberry;  5th  do.,  Richard  Redman  ;  6th  do..  Jesse  William- 
son ;  7th  do.,  Samuel  Sinert. 

Gunners. 

First  Gunner,  Matthew  "Whitehead,  Valentine  Hoffman,  Christian 
Beachly,  wheeler  ;  Richard  Hall,  Carpenter  ;  Griffith  Jones,  Lawrence 
Justice,  William  Robeson,  Peter  Cape,  Robert  Shephard,  carpenter  ; 
Daniel  Williamson,  Joseph  Allen,  Rowland  Pritchett,  George  Hutton, 
Jacob  Magg,  wheeler  ;  John  Davis,  John  Tucker,  George  Yearhouse, 
William  Breechan,  Richard  Mosely,  Thomas  Larimare,  Samuel  Fergu- 
son, John  Halverstadt,  John  Bnrness,  William  Gore,  Edmund  Fagan, 
John  Blair,  James  Norris,  Jacob  Pearcy,  fifer  ;  Levi  Mansel,  drummer  ; 
John  Breeding,  gunner)  Joseph  Stride,  arrived  August  4,  at  Amboy 
camp,  according  to  furlough  ;  Joseph  Gricc,  joined  us  August  16  ;  John 
White  joined  us  August  19. 

Wagoners. 

Lawrence  Shiney,  a  12  Ibr.,  wagon  master  ;  1.  Michael  Shincy,  at 
cannon,  wagoner;  2,  Cross  Vicant;  3,  Peter  Smith,  a  12  Ib.  cannon; 
4,  Michael  Weaver;  5,  Nicholas  Spencer  and  his  cook,  a  negro  man,  he 
settled  for  his;  Abraham  Comly,  Henry  Weaver,  son  of  Michael  Weav- 
er ;  John  Hall  Daniel,  one  team  ;  William  Lawrence. 
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XXIX. —  The  Discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen. 

The  following  short  sketch  has  been  written  at  the  request  of  several 
persons  abroad.  It  may  bo  of  use  for  insertion  in,  or  in  preparing  arti- 
cles for,  Educational  Works,  Encyclopedias,  the  Journals  of  Historical 
Societies  and  other  similar  works,  through  which  it  may  be  wished  to 
give  still  further  publicity  to  historical  facts  so  important.  They  have 
indeed  already  been  referred  to  in  some  books  of  this  kind,  but  often 
with  considerable  errors. 

The  present  paper  is  communicated  by  Charles  C.  Rafn,  and  is  founded 
on  his  work  "  Antiquitates  Americans  sive  Scriptores  Septeutrionales 
rerum  Ante-Colurubianarura  in  America,"  published  by  him  in  1837 
through  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen. 

The  Dane  Gardar,  of  Swedish  origin,  was  the  first  Northman  who 
discovered  Iceland,  in  863.  Only  a  few  out-places  of  this  country  had 
been  visited  previously,  about  70  years  before,  by  Irish  hermits.  Eleven 
years  subsequently,  or  in  874,  the  Norwegian  Ingolf  began  the  coloni- 
zation of  the  country,  which  was  completed  during  a  space  of  60  years. 
The  colonists,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  most  illustrious  and  most 
civilized  families  in  the  North,  established  in  Iceland  a  flourishing  Re- 
public. Here,  on  this  distant  isle-rock,  the  Old-Northern  language  was 
preserved  for  centuries,  and  here  in  the  Eddas  were  treasured  those  Folk- 
songs and  Folk-myths,  and  in  the  Sagas  those  historical  tales  and  le- 
gends, which  the  first  settlers  had  brought  with  them  from  their  Scan- 
dinavian mother-lands.  Iceland  was  therefore  the  cradle  of  an  histori- 
cal literature  of  immense  value. 

The  situation  of  the  island  and  the  relationship  of  the  colony  to  foreign 
countries  in  its  earlier  period,  compelled  its  inhabitants  to  exercise  and 
develope  their  hereditary  maritime  skill  and  thirst  for  new  discoveries 
across  the  great  Ocean.  As  early  as  th3  year  877  Gunnbiorn  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  mountainous  coast  of  Greenland.  But  this  land  waa 
first  visited  by  Erik  the  Red,  in  983,  who  three  years  afterwards,  in  986, 
by  means  of  Icelandic  emigrants,  established  the  first  colony  on  the  south- 
western shore,  whore  afterwards,  in  1124,  a  Bishop's  See  was  founded, 
which  subsisted  for  upwards  of  300  years.  The  head  firths  or  bays  were 
named  after  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition.  Erik  the  Red  settled  in  Erik's 
firth,  Einar,  Rafu  and  Ketil  in  the  firths  called  after  them,  and  Heriulf 
on  Heriulfsnes.  On  a  voyage  from  Iceland  to  Greenland  this  same  year 
(986),  Biarne,  the  son  of  the  latter,  was  driven  far  out  to  sea  towards 
the  south-west,  and  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  coasts  of  the  American 
lands,  afterwards  visited  and  named  by  his  countrymen.  In  order  to 
examine  these  countries  more  narrowly,  Leif  the  Fortunate,  son  of  Erik 
the  Red,  undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery  there  in  the  year  1000.  He 
landed  on  the  shores  described  by  Biarne,  detailed  the  character  of  these 
lands  more  exactly,  and  gave  them  names  according  to  their  appearance. 
Helluland  (Newfoundland)  was  so  called  from  its  flat  stones,  Markland 
(New  Scotland)  from  its  woods,  and  Vineland  (New  England)  from  its 
vines.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  constructed  large  houses, 
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called  after  him  Leifsbi'idir  (Leifs  Booths).  A  German  named  Tyrker- 
who  accompanied  Leif  OD  this  voyage,  \vas  the  man  who  found  the  wild 
vines,  which  he  recognized  from  having  seen  them  in  his  own  land,  and 
Leif  gave  the  country  its  name  from  this  circumstance.  Two  years  af- 
terwards Leif's  brother,  Thorwald,  repaired  thither,  and  in  lOOo  caused 
an  expedition  to  be  undertaken  to  the  south,  along  the  shore,  but  he 
was  killed  in  the  summer  of  1004  on  a  voyage  northwards,  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  natives. 

The  most  distinguished  however  of  all  the  first  American  discoverers 
is  Thorfin  Karlsefne,  an  Icelander,  whose  genealogy  is  carried  back  in 
the  Old-Northern  annals  to  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Scottish  and 
Irish  ancestors,  some  of  them  of  royal  blood.  In  10UG  this  chief  on 
a  merchant-voyage,  visited  Greenland  and  there  married  Gudrid,  the 
widow  "of  Thorstein  (son  of  Erik  the  lied),  who  had  died  the  year  before 
in  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Vincland.  Accompanied  by  his  wife, 
who  encouraged  him  to  this  voyage,  and  by  a  crew  of  160  men  on  board 
three  vessels,  he  repaired  in  the  spring  cf  1007  to  Yineland,  where  he 
remained  for  three  years,  and  had  many  communications  with  the  abo- 
ligincs.  Here  his  wife  Guchid  lore  him  a  son,  Snorre,  who  became  the 
founder  of  an  illustrious  family  in  Iceland,  which  pave  that  island  seve- 
ral of  its  first  Bishops.  His  daughter's  son  was  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Thorlak  Runolfson,  who  published  the  first  Christian  code  of  Iceland. 
In  1121  Bishop  Erik  sailed  to  Vineland  from  Greenland,  doubtless  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  countrymen  in  their  Christian  faith. 

The  notices  given  by  the  old  Icelandic  voyage-chroniclers  respecting 
the  climate,  the  soil  and  the  productions  of  this  new  country  are  very 
characteristic.  Nay,  we  have  even  a  statement  of  this  kind  as  old  as  the 
eleventh  century  from  a  writer  not  a  Northman,  Adam  of  Bremen ;  he 
states  on  the  authority  of  Svein  Estridson  the  king  of  Denmark,  a  ne- 
phew of  Canute  the  Great,  that  the  country  got  its  name  from  the  vine 
growing  wild  there.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  this  respect  that 
its  English  re-discoverers,  for  the  same  reason,  name  the  large  island 
which  is  close  off  the  coast,  Martini's  Vineyard.  Spontaneously  growing 
wheat  (maize  or  Indian  corn)  was  also  found  in  this  country. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  the  total  result  of  the  nautical,  geographical  and 
astronomical  evidences  in  the  original  documents,  which  places  the  situa- 
tion of  the  countries  discovered  beyond  all  doubt.  The  number  of  days' 
pail  between  the  several  newly-found  lands,  the  striking  description  of 
the  coasts,  especially  the  white  sand-banks  of  New  Scotland  and  the  long 
beaches  and  downs  of  a  peculiar  appearance  on  Cape  Cod  (the  Kialarm  s 
and  Furdustrandir  of  the  Northmen)  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  In  addi- 
tion hereto  we  have  the  astronomical  remark  that  the  shortest  day  was 
nine  hours  long,  which  fixes  the  latitude  of  41°  24'  10",  or  just  that  cf 
the  promontories  which  limit  the  entrances  to  Mount  Hope  Bay,  where 
Leif's  booths  were  built,  and  in  the  district  around  which  the  old  North- 
men had  their  head  establishment,  which  they  called  Hop. 
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XXX. — Indian   Utensils  and  Implements  ;  their  recent  discovery   and 
locality,  indications  of  a  settlement  near  the  Pennepack. 

(BY  WILLIAM  J.  BUCK,  of  Willow  Grove.) 

IQ  this  brief  contribution,  it  is  not  without  some  diffidence  that  I 
propose  to  lay  before  the  Society  my  investigations  on  a  field  rather  too 
limited  for  antiquarian  study.  Believing  much  may  be  brought  to  light 
concerning  the  aborigines  of  our  soil,  from  those  relics  which  are  yet 
occasionally  discovered,  as  they  existed  anterior  to  the  time  when  the 
whites  first  came  amongst  them,  ere  their  savage  virtues  became  lost, 
owing  to  the  vices  of  civilization,  and  they  had  to  depend  wholly  upon 
their  own  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity,  not  only  for  subsistence  but 
protection  and  defence.  Wherever  found,  these  relics  possess  a  local 
importance,  they  indicate  their  settlements,  they  show  their  progress  in 
the  arts,  and  the  disadvantages  they  had  to  contend  with  from  possessing 
no  knowledge  of  that  most  useful  of  metals.  When  we  reflect  on  their 
situation  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  ihe  perseverance  required  even  for 
making  their  most  common  utentils  and  implements  from  stone,  which, 
too,  furnished  the  only  materials  for  construction.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  on  these  matters  so  little  has  been  left  us  from  the  early 
settlers. 

Considerable  information  may  yet  be  derived  from  these  memorials 
by  placing  them  in  collections  for  inspection  and  comparison,  particular 
regard  being  had  to  position  and  locality  where  found.  As  I  shall  offer 
my  peculiar  views  on  a  subject  so  speculative  as  the  use  and  historical 
importance  of  the  various  articles  under  consideration,  and  to  which,  as 
yet,  little  oV  no  attention  has  been  given.  Time  alone  can  confirm  these 
theories.  Hoping  gentlemen,  in  the  different  parts  of  our  State  may 
give  it  their  attention,  confidently  trusting  some  day  the  antiquarian 
may  be  enabled  to  read  from  these  wrought  stones,  the  history  of  long 
lost  tribes,  their  different  settlements,  conquest,  and  mutations. 

Indian  relics  are  becoming  more  scarce,  and  little  pains  have  been 
taken  for  their  collection.  The  plow,  the  harrow,  and  other  agricultu- 
ral instruments,  as  well  as  felling  timber  by  breaking,  destroy  many; 
alluvial  deposits  bury  them  in  the  soil  and  the  waters  cover  them  for 
other  ages.  In  making  inquiries  on  this  subject  in  the  country,  aged 
persons  have  been  met  with  who  have  not  only  never  found,  but  did  not 
know  of  them,  and  were  surprised  that  they  should  possess  an  interest 
or  even  cause  curiosity.  But  how  much  will  this  apply  to  other  pui- 
suits  and  circumstances,  and  what  losses  have  been  occasioned  to  man- 
kind ! 

As  the  various  utensils  and  implements  mentioned  are  private  pro- 
perty, drawings  of  the  the  most  important  were  taken,  to  illustrate  better 
the  following  descriptions : 

Fig.  1,  is  a  circular  dish  or  plate  of  a  soft  brown  stone,  interspersed 
with  fine  particles  of  mica;  the  upper  diameter  is  6  inches,  depth  2, 
average  thickness  f  of  an  inch.  The  projection  on  the  left  is  f  by  1  £ 
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inches,  on  the  right,  1  inch  each  way;    these  probably,   were  made  for 
convenience  in  carrying. 

Fig.  2  is  of  an  oval  shape,  the  extreme  length  is  8  inches,  diameter 
5,  depth  1,  height  2  ;  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  as  fig.  1,  but 
of  ruder  workmanship,  both  evidently  from  appearances  wrought  out 
with  stone,  very  likely  flint.  They  may  have  been  used  for  containing 
water,  pounded  corn,  or  other  preparations. 

Fig.  3  is  believed  to  have  served  as  a  pestle  for  pounding  corn,  spread- 
ing cakes,  and  probably  for  extracting  vegetable  dyes  ;  made  of  red  sand 
stone,  9  inches  long,  and  2^  inches  in  diameter ;  perfectly  round  and  of 
regular  form  ;  found  several  years  ago  near  the  Neshaminy,  two  railes 
from  Doylestown. 

Fig.  4  was  found  in  the  Lehigh  river,  in  constructing  a  wharf  near 
Easton;  it  is  of  a  hard  black  stone,  smoothly  polished,  5  inches  in  length, 
nearly  square  ;it  one  end,  and  the  other  brought  to  a  sharp  edge ;  various 
conjectures  were  formed  of  its  use ;  in  my  opinion  it  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  chisel. 

Fig  5  no  doubt  served  as  a  destructive  weapon,  and  may  have  been 
used  as  a  mallet  in  working  with  Fig.  4 ;  it  is  8  inches  in  length,  ex- 
treme width  5  inches,  nicely  grooved  around  for  securing  a  handle;  was 
found  near  Nazareth. 

Fig.  6  is  G  J  inches  in  length  and  84  in  width ;  its  greatest  diameter 
near  the  top  is  2  inches,  and,  like  fig.  5,  of  a  very  hard  stone,  wrought 
to  a  sharpened  edge  tft  answer  the  purpose  of  an  axe,  the  top  probably 
used  as  a  pestle ;  it  was  found  in  newly  cleared  land  on  the  south  side 
cf  Edge  Hill,  near  the  village  of  Abington ;  a  is  a  profile  view  of  the 
same. 

Fig.  7  and  8  are  made  of  a  kind  of  slate,  the  former  is  4  inches  long, 
2  wide,  and  1  in  thickness.  The  latter  is  5  inches  long,  2  wide,  and 
about  |  of  an  inch  in  average  thickness.  For  affixing  handles,  a  wide 
difference  is  observable  near  the  upper  part. 

Figs.  9  and  10  with  the  dotted  lines  are  intended  to  represent  what 
might  have  been  their  shape  before  they  had  been  broken ;  the  upper 
parts  were  found  as  represented,  and  made  of  stone  similar  to  fig.*.  7  and 
8.  This  part  of  fig.  9  is  2A  inches  long,  and,  where  broken  off,  1  wide, 
tapering  to  the  top.  Fig.  10  is  two  inches  long  and  wide.  These  must 
have  been  made  at  a  more  recent  period  than  any  of  the  others,  and  I 
will  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  hereafter. 

Fig.  11  is  2  inches  long  and  over  l£  wide  at  the  extremities  of  the 
barbs,  and  is  made  of  yellow  flint.  Fig.  12  is  If  wide,  of  black  flint ; 
this,  with  fig.  11,  was  found  in  Springfield.  Fig.  13  is  3£  inches  in 
length,  found  one  mile  N.  E.  of  Doylestown.  Fig.  14  is  about  l£  inches 
in  length.  Fig.  15  is  5i  inches  in  length,  and  greatest  breadth  If; 
I  ike  fig.  14  of  black  flint,  and,  from  its  great  size,  no  doubt  used  as  a 
spear. 

Fig.  16  is  2i  inches  long,  l£  wide,  and,  in  the  middle,  f  of  an  inch 
in  thickness ;  of  a  light  colored  slate,  somewhat  similar  to  figs.  9  and 
10.  It  has  two  holes  pierced  diagonally  through  it,  and  probably  was 
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used  as  an  ornament  for  a  necklace  ;  b  is  a  front  view  of  the  same, 
Las  been  finished  with  much  care. 

Where  found,  these  relics  denote  the  presence  of  the  Indian,  and  their 
variety  and  abundance  must  certainly  indicate  a  settlement.  These  were 
the  conclusions  formed,  after  examining  the  various  utensils  and  imple- 
ments discovered,  within  a  year,  in  Mooreland,  Montgomery  county,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Pennepack,  about  twelve  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Delaware,  on  a  tract  of  land  about  half  a  mile  square,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Willow  Grove  and  Pennepack  creeks.  It  remained 
covered,  till  about  eighty  years  a«.  o,  with  a  dense  forest,  mostly  of  shell- 
bark,  hickory  and  white-oak  trees,  of  enormous  size  ;  one  of  the  latter 
kind  was  cut  a  few  years  since,  and  counted  upwards  of  four  centuries. 
Fully  three-fourths  of  this  tract  is  now  under  cultivation,  and  here  the 
articles  were  found,  from  which  figs.  1,  2,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 14,  15,  16  are 
taken ;  besides  numerous  fragments  of  dishes,  axes  of  various  kinds, 
with  arrow-heads  and  spears,  from  one  inch,  and  less,  to  six  in  length, 
from  the  common  stone  of  rude  workmanship,  to  that  of  different  colored 
flint,  of  more  elegant  finish.  Whether  here  or  near  the  Delaware,  as 
Mr.  Armstrong*  suggests,  was  the  Indian  town,  containing  a  sachem  or 
chief,  mentioned  by  Campanius  as  being  on  the  Pennepack,  we  will  not 
say;  nor  if  it  was  the  residence  of  Metamicon,f  of  whom,  in  1684, 
Wm.  Penn  made  a  purchase  of  his  right  to  all  lands  on  both  sides  of 
said  stream  ;  probably  he  might  have  been  the  sachem  referred  to.  I 
am  induced  to  believe,  however,  from  sufficient  evidence,  that  this  set- 
tlement was  here  to  about  the  time  of  the  aforesaid  purchase.  Figs. 
14  and  15  have  certainly  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  European 
hatchet  and  axe,  and  to  be  similarly  secured  to  handles,  besides  showing 
traces  of  having  been  made  into  that  shape  by  iron  instruments.  This 
spot  as  a  settlement  to  the  Indians,  no  doubt  presented  more  than  ordi- 
nary inducements  ;  the  soil  was  fertile  for  corn,  the  streams  abounded 
in  fish,  and  the  woods  in  game;  copious  springs  of  excellent  water 
flowed  near  by,  and  for  more  than  half  the  year  the  trees  bountifully 
furnished  a  variety  of  fruit. 

To  show  the  early  purchase  and  settlement  of  the  land  here  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  the  following  may  possess  an  interest :  After 
the  first  purchase  of  Mooreland  from  Wm.  Penn,  in  1684,  the  heirs  of 
.Nicholas  Moore,  some  time  after  his  decease,  sold  an  extensive  tract  to 
Wm.  Allen,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  552  acres  in  1712 
were  sold  to  William  Walton,  of  Uyberry,  "  with  all  the  fishings,  fowl- 
ings,  hawkings,  huntings,"  and  other  privileges;  his  son  Jeremiah 
shortly  after  settled  on  it,  and  in  1720  purchased  a  part,  containing 
200  acres;  he  died  in  1741,  his  son  Jeremiah  became  the  proprietor  of 
the  other  352  acres,  on  which  his  sister  Mary,  and  Isaac  Jeans,  her 
husband,  resided,  for  .£60  Pennsylvania  currency;  it  embraced  both 
sides  of  the  Pennepack.  Adjoining  this  tract  on  the  west,  300  acres 
were  purchased,  in  1711,  by  James  Cooper,  of  the  same  city,  of  the 

*  In  his  late  address  before  the  Historical  Society, 
f  Or  Metamiquan,  alias  Richard. 
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aforesaid  heirs.  This  was  settled  upon  by  his  son  Benjamin,  who  pur- 
chased it  in  1720;  six  years  afterwards  he  sold  it,  with  the  buildings 
and  improvements,  to  Thomas  Parry,  residing  near  by,  for  £280,  he 
built  a  grist-mill  ou  Round  3Ieadow  run,  (Willow  Grove  creek)  in  1731, 
which  is  mentioned  as  having  contained  "  one  corn  and  two  boulting 
mills;"  he  died  in  1748,  leaving  his  wife,  Jane,  and  two  sons,  John 
and  Stephen,  executors  ;  some  of  their  descendants  afterwards  settled  in 
Solebury  and  other  parts  of  Bucks  county,  and  became  well  known  mil- 
lers. These  two  purchases  were  situated  between  Hatborough  and 
\\  illow  Grove,  and  occupied  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  miles  square. 

We  learn,  when  Isaac  Boilcau  settled  near  Hatborough,  about  1750, 
he  was  told  by  several  of  his  neighbors  that  when  they  first  came  into 
Mooreland  they  found  several  spots  bare  of  trees  and  bushes,  which 
were  familiarly  known  as  "  Indian  fields,"  which  the  natives  had 
previously  cultivated,  and  kept  clear  by  means  of  fire  every  spring  and 
autumn.  In  Haycock  township,  Bucks  county,  large  stones  and  rocks 
were  shown  several  years  ago,  which  had  been  worked  out  with  great 
labor,  and  may  have  held  several  gallons,  which  tradition  asserts,  from 
the  early  settlers  there,  that  the  Indians  used  as  kettles  for  boiling  their 
corn  and  venison,  by  filling  the  cavity  with  water,  which  was  heated  by 
stones  kept  in  a  fire  for  the  purpose.  Spear-heads,  larger  than  any  we 
have  mentioned,  have  been  found  in  Berks  county.  A  friend,  residing 
at  Trenton,  informed  me  that  about  a  year  ago  one  of  extraordinary  size 
was  found  a  few  miles  %bove  that  place,  near  the  Delaware,  12  inches  in 
length,  and  in  shape  resembled  fig.  12. 

It  has  occurred  to  us,  after  an  examination  of  many  arrow-heads,  in 
various  localities,  that  each  tribe  may  possibly  have  had  its  peculiar  and 
distinctive  shape,  as  a  feature  of  identity  and  recognition.  Fig.  14  is 
the  only  kind  yet  observed  as  being  generally  found  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, while  the  others  arc  believed  to  belong  only  to  certain  locali- 
ties; figs.  11  and  12  are  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  Bucks  county, 
adjoining  Northampton.  Those  like  fig.  13  are  found  in  Buckingham 
township.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Montgomery  county  they  come  to  an 
acute  point,  like  fig.  15.  In  all  localities  they  vary  in  size,  material 
and  workmanship ;  those  of  flint  always  display,  more  finish,  and  from 
its  superior  hardness  it  seems  to  have  been  their  favorite  stone,  as  best 
adapted  to  different  purposes.  What  has  been  mentioned  may  equally 
apply  to  their  other  implements,  as  may  be  seen  in  figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10.  The  discovery  of  the  localities  from  which  they  procured  the  stone 
for  material,  might  show  us  their  changes  of  residence,  and  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  the  occupation  by  different  tribes  of  the  same  locality. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  gay  that  this  humble  attempt  is  respectfully 
submitted,  with  a  desire  to  elicit  more  information  upon  a  subject 
hitherto  neglected.  Should,  in  the  future,  an  historical  map  of  our 
State  be  made,  these  relics  can  alone  rescue  from  oblivion,  and  give  light 
on  the  settlements  of  a  race  long  passed  away. 
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XXXI. — Extracts  from  the  Records  of  tltc  Courts  held  in  Germantown, 
from  1691  to  1707. 

(From  the  original  Record  in  the  Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  for  the  City 
and  County  of  Philadelphia.) 

The  RECOP.PS  of  the  Courts  of  Record  held  in  Uie  corporation  of  Germantown, 
from  the  first  day  of  the  Eighth  month  Anno  169],  and  thence  forward  from 
time  to  time.  Thus  transcrihed  by  order  of  a  General  Court  held  at  the  said 
Germantown,  the  26th  day  of  the  10th  month,  in  the  year  1696. 

Anno  1691.  The  6th  Cay  of  the  8th  month,  the  first  Court  of 
Record  was  held  at  Germantown,  in  the  public  Meeting-house,  before 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  bailiff",  Jacob  Felner,  clerk,  Isaacs  op  de  Graef 
and  Herman  Isaacs  op  de  Graef,  three  Eldest  Burgesses,  Isaac  Jacobs 
van  Bebber,  Recorder,  Paul  Wulf,  Clerk,  Andrew  Soupli.  Sheriff,  Van 
Luken,  constable. 

Proclamation  being  made  by  Andrew  Soupli,  the  charter  was  read, 
the  officers  attested;  Caspar  Carsten  and  his  wife,  who  both  were  bound 
over  to  this  Court  for  menacing  the  constable  when  to  serve  a  warrant 
upon  them,  were  called  and  submitting  to  the  bench,  fined  for  two 
pounds  ten  shillings.  The  Court  adjourned  until  the  17th  of  November 
next. 

The  29th  of  the  lOtli  month,  (after  the  first  session  made  the  1st  of 
December,)  before  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  bailiff,  Reinert  Tisden, 
Abraham  Isaacs  op  de  Graef,  and  Jacob  Isaacs  Van  Redden,  three  Eldest 
Burgesses";  Arnold  Casel,  Recorder,  Paul  Wulf,  Clerk,  vit.  Sherkjes 
Sheriff,  Peter  Keurlis,  Constable,  Walter  Simons,  Crier.  Proclamation 
made,  the  officers  were  attested.  The  Court  adjourned  till  the  9th  day 
of  the  llth  month  next. 

1692.  The  14th  day  of  the  4th  month,  before  the  Bailiff,  three 
Eldest  Burgesses,  Recorder,  and  Officers  afore-mentioned,  proclamation 
being  made,  Thomas  Jonas  delivered  unto  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  an 
indenture  concerning  a  serveant  girle  named  Annie  Thomas.  Gerrit 
Hendricks  and  Sytje  his  wife,  delivered  unto  Aret  Klincken  an  inden- 
ture of  apprenticeship  concerning  their  son,  William  Gerrits. 

The  29th  day  of  the  9th  month,  before  the  Bailiff,  three  Eldest  Bur- 
gesses, and  Recorder,  proclamation  being  made,  Cornelis  Sojeres  de- 
livered unto  Dirk  Keyser  a  deed  of  enfeoinent,  containing  50  acres  of 
land  in  the  said  Germantown. 

John  Silans,  (upon  Jacob  Sehumacker's  complaint,)  promised  before 
this  Court  to  finish  the  said  Jacob  Schumacker's  barn  within  four  weeks 
next  coming. 

Walter  Simens  and  James  de  la  Plaine  for  themselves,  and  in  behalf  of 
their  neighborhood,  protested  against   the  road  from  the  mill  street  to- 
wards Thomas  Rutters'  as  not  being  laid  out  by  the  Governor's  order. 
The  Court  adjourned  to  the  10th  of  the  llth  month. 
1(592-3.     The  21st  day  of  the  12th  month,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of 
some  for  religious  meeting  over  Schuylkill,  this  Court  was  adjourned 
till  the  4th  of  2d  month,  1693. 


1693.  The  4th  day  of  the  2d   month,   before   the  persons   above 
named. 

Johannes  Koster  delivered  unto  Arnold  Oassel  a  bond  of  ten  pounds, 
the  said  Johannes  Koster  delivered  unto  the  said  Arnold  Cassel  a  re- 
nuuciation  concerning  the  inheritance  of  Johannes  Cassel,  (his  father- 
in-law's,)  estate;  and  at  the  other  hand  he,  the  said  Arnold  Cassel, deli- 
vered unto  the  afore-mentioned  Johannes  Koster,  a  bond,  to  pay  himself 
alone,  all  the  debts  of  his  father,  the  said  Johannes  Cassel.  The  Court 
adjourned  until  the  loth  of  the  3d  month  next. 

The  8th  day  of  the  6th  month,  Lenert  Aress  and  Richard  Pettinger 
in  open  Court,  the  same  being  opened  by  proclamation,  delivered,  each 
unto  the  other,  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship. 

Wigart  Levering  delivered  unto  James  de  la  Plaine  a  deed  of  sale 
concerning  the  now  mentioned  50  acres  of  land  in  Germantown. 

The  20th  day  of  November,  the  Court  duly  being  opened  before  the 
persons  thereunto  belonging, 

Jacob  Schumacker  delivered  to  the  people  called  Quakers  a  deed  con- 
taining three  porches  square  fora  Meeting-house. 

The  12th  day  of  the  10th  month,  before  Dirk  Isaacs  op  de  Graef, 
Bailiff,  Reinert  Tisenj  Peter  Schumacker,  Jr.,  and  Abraham  Tunes, 
three  Eldest  Burgesses,  and  Alburtus  Brand,  Recorder,  proclamation 
being  made,  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  Clerk,  John  Luken,  Sheriff, 
Peter  Keurlis,  Constable,  Johannes  Pettinger,  Cryer,  were  attested. 

Heifert  Papen  delivered  unto  Mary  Renard  a  bond  for  £25,  lent 
money. 

1693-4.  The  6th  day  of  the  1st  month,  the  Recorder  being  departed 
for  Barbadoc*,  the  Court  was  adjourned  till  the  20th  of  this  1st  month. 

The  20th  day  of  the  1st  month,  Arnold  Cassel  being  made  Recorder 
in  the  place  of  Albertus  Brand,  the  Court,  before  the  Bailiff,  three 
Eldest  Burgesses,  and  him,  the  said  Recorder,  by  proclamation  was 
opened,  but  no  business  on  hand.  The  Court  adjourned  until  17th,  of 
the  2d  month  next. 

1694.  The  2d  day  of  the  8th  month,  before  the  persons  constituting 
the  Court,  as  above  named,  proclamation  was*made,    and  Herman  Van 
Bon  complained  against   Johannes  Pettinger,    that  the    said  Johannes 
Pettinger  did  beat  and  abuse  one  of  his  the  said   Herman  Van  Bon's 
hoggs,  and  afterwards  bring  it  to  the  Sheriff,  where  it  hath  been  to  ths 
charges  of  4s.,  desiring  that  he,    the  said   Johannes  Pettinger,   should 
only  pay  the  Sheriff  charges,  acquitting  him  for  the  wrong  done,  which 
the  Court,  after  due  hearing  and  examining  judged  to  be  just,  enjoining 
the  said  Johannes  Pettinger  so  to  do. 

The  Court  adjourned  till  the  13th  of  November  next. 

The  13th  of  the  9th  month,  after  proclamation,  before  the  persons 
afore-named,  in  open  Court,  Arnold  Cassel,  overseer  of  the  fences,  de- 
clared that  Jacob  Isaacs,  Jacob  Pelness,  and  Andrew  Griskum's  fences 
were  not  sufficient. 

Lambert,  the  son  of  Gerret  Henricks,  submitting  to  the  bench  for 
carrying  himself  abusively  against  Peter  Schumacker,  Jr.,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  was  filed  to 
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The  Court  ordered  that  a  warning  should  be  affixed  concerning  those 
who  maliciously  pull  off  such  papers  in  which  people  wish  to  give  no- 
tice of  their  intended  marriages,  things  lost  and  found,  and  the  like. 

The  Court  adjourned  until  the  25th  of  12th  month  next. 

The  25th  day  of  the  10th  month,  before  Arnold  Cassel,  Bailiff,  Ariel 
Klinken,  Peter  Schumacker,  Jr.,  and  John  Doden,  three  Eldest  Burges- 
ses, and  Heifert  Papen,  Recorder,  proclamation  was  made,  John  Luken, 
Sheriff,  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  Clerk,  John  Silans,  and  Johannes 
Koster,  Constables,  Peter  Cassel,  Cryer.  The  officers  solemnly  being 
attested,  Maria  Margereth  Zimmerman,  widow,  was  received  gratis  into 
our  Corporation. 

Jacob  Isaacs  and  Albertus  Brand  were  called  into  Court,  and  told  that 
because  their  fences  were  presented  insufficient,  each  of  them  was  finable 
6s.  The  Court  granted  and  ordered  an  execution  against  Lambert,  the 
son  of  Gerret  Henricks,  for  the  fine  of  10s.  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
last  Court ;  further,  the  Court  ordered  an  execution  against  Johannes 
Pettinger  for  the  4s.  due  to  the  Sheriff  mentioned  in  the  Court  record 
of  October  last. 

The  Court  adjourned  to  the  5th  of  the  12th  month  next. 

1694-5.  The  5th  day  of  the  12th  month,  before  Arnold  Cassel, 
Bailiff,  Reinert  Tisen,  Peter  Schumacker,  Jr.,  and  John  Doden,  three 
Eldest  Burgesses,  as  also  Heifert  Papen,  Recorder,  proclamation  being 
made,  the  jury  was  called  and  attested;  jurymen  :  Peter  Keurlis,  James 
Kunders,  Lenert  Arets,  Paul  WulfF,  Abraham  Tunes,  Walter  Simens, 
Isaac  Schuraacker,  Peter  Clever,  Reiner  Hermans,  Antony  Loof,  Wil- 
liam Strepers,  Martin  Seel. 

Johannes  Koster's  declaration  against  Johannes  Pottinger,  was  read, 
viz  :  That  the  said  Johannes  Pottinger  on  the  19th  day  of  the  llth 
month,  1694,  at  Germantown,  did  make  an  assault  upon  the  said  Jo- 
hannes Koster,  and  him  did  pull,  push,  and  evily  handle  against  the 
King  and  Queen's  peace,  and  to  his  the  said  plaintiff's  damage  of  .£3, 
and  thereof  he  brings  suit,  etc.  The  defendant's  answer  was  that  there 
was  more  in  the  plea  than  he  had  done. 

The  witnesses,  viz :  Phillip  Christian  Zimmerman,  Lorenz  Marcus, 
Christian  and  Christiana  Warner  were  attested  and  heard,  and  thereup- 
on the  jury  did  find  for  the  plaintiff  2s. 

The  overseers  of  the  ways  were  ordered  to  cause  the  road  towards 
Sarah  Schumacker' a,  to  be  declared  and  made,  and  else  well  and  faith- 
fully to  discharge  their  duty. 

The  overseers  of  the  fences  likewise  were  commanded  to  look  strictly 
to  all  fences,  and  cause  the  fences  in  the  Mill  street  to  be  removed  on 
their  right  place,  that  the  said  street  may  have  its  just  breadths  between 
this  and  the  last  of  the  5th  month  next. 

The  Sherriff  brought  in  his  account  touching  the  execution  he  did 
upon  Johannes  Pettinger,  whereof  the  Court  was  fully  satisfied. 

The  19th  of  the  1st  month,  by  reason  of  a  religious  meeting,  the 
Court  adjourned  until  the  26th  of  this  same  month. 

1695.  The  26th  day  of  the  1st  month,  after  proclamation,  before 
the  persons  afore-named,  Albertus  Brand  for  not  appearing  in  the  for- 
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met  Court  of  the  5th  day  of  the  12th  month  past,  when  duly  summon- 
ed for  a  juryman,  and  having  no  other  escape  but  that  in  a  Court  iu 
Philadelphia  he  was  wronged  upon  the  account  of  a  jury,  is  by  this 
Court  fined. 

The  7th  day  of  the  3d  month,  before  the  persons  above  named  and 
Isaac  Schumacker,  Sheriff,  in  place  of  John  Lukens,  proclamauon'being 
made,  the  overseers  of  fences,  viz  :  Herman  op  de  Graef,  Cornelius 
Sjoert.s,  Jan  Lensen,  and  Isaac  Schumacker  brought  iu  an  account  of 
the  fences  in  their  respective  quarters ;  but  Hans  Peter  Umstet,  Peter 
Clever,  and  Gerhard  lluttinghuysen,  being  summoned  with  the  rest  and 
not  appearing,  were  fined  each  6s.  if  they  do  not  satisfie  the  next  Court 
with  good  reason.  Jacob  Isaacs  being  at  Philadelphia,  and  not  sum- 
moned, was  excluded. 

Peter  Keurlis  was  attested  why  he  did  not  come  when  the  Justice 
sent  for  him;  he  answered  he  had  much  work  to  do,  whereupon  he  fur- 
ther was  attested  why  he  refused  to  lodge  travellers  ?  answer,  he  only  in- 
tended to  sell  drink,  but  not  to  koep  an  ordinary. 

Then  he  was  attested  why  he  did  sell  barley-malt  beer  4(7.  a  quart, 
against  the  law  of  this  province  ?  answer,  he  did  not  know  such  a  law ; 
lastly,  he  was  usked  why  he  would  not  obey  the  law  of  Germantown  Cor- 
poration, which  forbids  to  sell  more  than  a  gill  of  rum  or  a  quart  of 
beer  every  half  a  day  to  each  individual  ?  answer,  they  being  able  to  bear 
more,  he  could  or  would  not  obey  that  law. 

The  Court's  determi§ation  was,  that  if  he  would  not  in  the  first  place 
get  a  licence,  and  secondly  obey  the  laws  both  of  the  province  and  of 
this  town,  such  were  read  to  him,  he  should  sell  no  more  drink  at  all. 
He,  replying,  I  think  you  must  first  let  me  spend  the  malt  I  have,  the 
Bailiff  told  him,  no,  but  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  sell  no  more  drink 
on  pain  of  £5.  The  Court  adjourned  until  the  18th  of  the  4th  month. 

The  18th  day  of  the  4th  month,  the  Court  being  called,  before  the 
same,  Johannes  Pettinger  appeared,  telling  he  would  pay  what  thejury 
the  5th  of  the  12th  month  last  did  find  against  him,  with  costs  of  suit 
only,  his  desire  was,  some  time  might  be  given  him,  whereupon  this 
Court  gave  him  16  weeks  for  to  make  the  said  payment,  and  then  ad- 
journed till  the  30th  of  the  next  month. 

The  30th  day  of  the  5th  month,  after  proclamation,  inquiry  was  made 
about  the  sufficiency  of  the  fences,  and  the  overseers  thereof  declared  all 
were  indifferent  well  except  widow  Griscom's  and  Johannes  Pettinger's, 
who  being  called,  said  he  made  it  up  last  day. 

The  Court  ordered  Johannes  Pettinger  and  Walter  Simens  to  take  for 
the  execution  of  the  late  law  against  hoggs  running  at  large,  their  fees 
should  be  the  fourth  part  of  every  hogg  taken  up  by  them,  and  they 
had  a  warrant  signed  by  the  Court's  order,  from  two  Justices. 

Arnold  Russel's  judgment  in  the  case  between  Humphrey  Edwards 
and  Peter  Keurlis,  was  rend  and  approved  of  by  the  Court,  when  Arnold 
Cassel  said  that  the  said  Humphrey  Edwards  proffered  to  Peter  Keurlis 
Id.  for  his  breakfast. 

The  Court  adjourned  until  the  10th  of  September. 

The  10th  day  of  the  7th  montli,  proclamation  being  made,  the  Court 
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ordered  the  Sheriff  to  demand  from  John  Silans  the  7s.  for  the  hog  sold 
unto  him  by  John  Pettinger,  in  open  sale,  or  else  the  next  Court  was  to 
grant  an  execution  for  it. 

The  Court  adjourned  till  the  8th  of  October. 

The  8th  day  of  the  8th  month,  the  Court  being  opened  by  proclama- 
tion, before  the  persons  thereunto  belonging,  John  Pettinger's  declaration 
against  John  Silans,  was  read,  viz :  that  the  said  John  Silans  at  Ger- 
mantown,  upon  the  6th  day  of  September,  1695,  upon  the  plaintiff,  an 
assault  by  force  ani  armes  did  make,  and  him  the  said  plaintiff,  did 
then  and  there  beat,  wound,  and  evily  entreate,  contrary  to  the  peace 
of  our  sovereign  Lord,  the  King,  and  to  the  plaintiff's  damage  £20, 
whereupon  he  brings  his  suit,  etc. 

The  jurymen,  who  before  the  said  declaration  was  read,  called  over 
and  attested,  Jacob  Schumacker,  Peter  Clever,  Walter  Simens,  Thomas 
Pott,  William  Streepers,  Tunes  Kunders,  Antony  Loss,  Lenert  Arets, 
Peter  Keurlis,  Reinier  Herman.,  Martin  Seel  and  George  Gottshick 
having  heard  the  defendant's  exceptions,  (who,  himself  formerly  con- 
fessed the  fact  before  two  Justices,  Arnold  Cassel  and  Peter  Schumacker, 
Jr.,)  did  find  10s.  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  Court  adjourned  until  the  22d  of  this  same  month. 
The  22d  of  the  8th  month,  after  proclamation,  complaint  being  made 
by  Walter  Simens,  overseer  of  the  ways,  against  Herman  op  de  Graef 
is  to  do  another  time  that  common  day's  work;  he  then  went  from  it, 
to  be  fined  10s.  and  that  the  said  Christian  Warner  being  so  long  absent 
from  the  common  work  of  making  the  last  road,  is  to  do  half  a  day's 
work  next  time  for  the  publick. 

The  19th  day  of  the  9th  month,  proclamation  being  made,  the  over- 
seers of  the  fences  were  inquired  about  the  sufficiency  thereof,  and  all 
indifferent  well,  except  Peter  Cassel' s,  Peter  Clever' s,  and  Zim- 
merman, to  whom  the  said  overseers  were  to  enjoin  the  mending  of  the 
same. 

1698.  The  3d  day  of  the  9th  month,  before  the  persons  constituting 
this  Court  of  Record,  proclamation  was  made,  and  the  overseers  of  the 
fences  did  present  as  i  ^sufficient  the  fence  of  Herman  op  de  Graef, 
Abraham  op  de  Graef,  Isaac  Jacobs,  Johannes  Pettinger,  Lenert  Arets 
and  Reinert  Tisen, 

Francis  Daniel  Pastorious,  as  attorney  of  Mary  Reinard  for  this  par- 
ticular, delivered  back  to  Heifert  Papen  a  bond  of  £25,  which  the 
said  Heifert  Papen  hath  paid  to  the  said  Mary  Reinard,  he  showing  her 
acquittance  of  the  same  in  open  Court. 

The  Court  adjourned  until  the  tenth  day  of  this  same  month. 
The  10th  day  of  the  9th  month  after  proclamation,  the  over- 
seers of  the  fences  being  appointed  'to  appear  before  this  Court,  did 
present,  as  yet,  insufficient  the  fence  of  Herman  op  de  Graef,  Abraham 
op  de  Graef,  Isaac  Jacobs  and  Johannes  Pettinger.  Further,  they  did 
present  the  fence  of  Peter  Clever,  James  de  la  Plaine  and  George  Gott- 
shick ;  but  Herman  Van  Bon  and  v  Johannes  Umstet,  pretending  they 
did  not  know  the  several  fences  in  their  quarter,  refused  to  perform 
their  duty.  The  Court  adjourned  till  the  22d  of  December. 
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At  a  Court  of  Record  held  at  Gcrraantown,  the  7th  day  of  the  9th 
month,  1700-1,  before  Daniel  Faulkner,  Baliff,  Cornells  Swert,  Justus 
Faulkner  and  Dennis  Kunders,  three  eldest  Bugesses,  and  Johannes 
Jawert,  Recorder,  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  being  Clerk,  and  Jonas 
Potts,  Sheriff,  it  was  ordered  that  the  overseers  of  the  fences  in  every 
quarter  of  the  town,  shall  go  round  some  days  before  the  next  following 
Courts  of  Record,  and  thereupon  acquaint  the  said  Courts  how  they 
find  the  fences  in  their  respective  quarters,  that  those  who  neglected 
to  make  their's  good  may  be  fined  according  to  the  circumstances  and 
the  harm  done. 

Abraham  op  de  Graef  'and  Peter  Keurlis  were  sent  for  to  answer  the 
complaints  made  against  their  children  by  Daniel  Falckner  and  Jo- 
hannes Jawert;  but  the  said  Abraham  op  de  Graef  being  not  well,  and 
Peter  Keurlis  gone  to  Philadelphia,  this  matter  was  left  to  the  next 
session. 

John  Lensen  appeared  in  this  Court,  excusing  himself  from  serving 
as  committee  man,  because  his  conscience  would  not  allow  of  it ;  hereof 
the  next  General  Court  shall  consider,  and  make  an  order  concerning 
the  like  excuses. 

Daniel  Giessler  refused  to  be  Crier  of  the  Court,  which  is  likewise 
left  to  the  General  Court. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  six  weeks. 

The  18th  day  of  the  12th  month,  1770,  the  Recorder  being  gone  to 
Marieland,  the  Court  adjourned  for  six  weeks. 

The  28th  day  of  the  4th  month  1701,  John  Henry  Mehls  being 
chosen  Recorder  in  the  stead  of  Johannes  Jawert,  by  a  General  Court, 
and  present  in  this  Court  of  Record,  with  the  Bailiff  and  three  eldest 
Burgesses,  it-  was  ordered  that  George  Muller  and  Thomas  Potts,  Jr., 
shall  appear  in  the  next  Court  and  answer  for  Henry  Jones,  whom  they 
released  out  of  the  Sheriff's  custody. 

The  Court  adjourned  to  the  5th  day  of  the  6th  month  next  coming. 
The  llth  day  of  the  9th  month  1701.  The  Sheriff  having  taken  up 
in  the  fields  of  this  town,  two  sows  and  three  pigs,  of  which  no  owner 
as  yet  appeared,  the  Court  ordered  that  the  said  Sheriff  shall  have 
the  said  sows  and  pigs  cried  next  sixth  (being  the  fair)  day,  and  if 
an  owner  be  found,  to  let  him  have  the  half  thereof,  and  keep  the 
other  half  to  himself,  otherwise  to  yoke  the  first  half  according  to  law, 
and  let  them  run  for  the  owner. 

The  said  Sheriff  having  further  taken  up  in  the  said  field  the  horse  of 
John  Wilderness  and  the  old  mare  of  Matthew  Fetters,  the  mind  of 
the  Court  is  that  he  shall  be  paid  for  both. 

James  Delaplaine,  Coroner,  brought  into  this  Court  the  names  of 
the  jury  which  he  summoned  the  24th  day  of  the  4th  month,  1701, 
viz :  Thomas  Williams,  foreman,  Peter  Keurlis,  Herman  op  de  Graef, 
Reiner  Peters,  Peter  Schumacher,  Reiner  Tisen,  Peter  Van  Bon,  John 
Umstett,  Thomas  Potts,  Reiner  Hermans,  Dick  Johnson  and  Herman 
Turner.  Their  verdict  was  as  follows  :  We,  the  jury,  find  that  through 
carelessness,  the  cart  and  the  lime  killed  the  man,  the  wheel  wounded 
his  back  and  head,  and  it  killed  him. 
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Thomas  Williams  and  Arnold  Cassel  appeared  in  the  Court  for  di- 
rect answer  concerning  the  fees  and  charges  he  was  at  in  the  cause  of 
Henry  Lorenz  ;  the  Court  producing  his  accounts,  he  said  that  the  pa- 
per was  cut  off  and  blotted,  and  that  this  was  done  since  he  delivered 
it  to  the  Court,  and  that  who  could  trust  such  a  Court. 

The  Court  adjoined  for  four  weeks. 

At  a  Court  of  Record  held  at  Germantown,  the  9th  day  of  December, 
1801,  before  Aret  Klinken,  Bailiff,  Paul  Wulff,  Peter  Schumacher  and 
William  Strepers,  three  eldest  Burgesses,  John  Cunard  Cotwies  being 
Recorder,  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  Clerk,  and  Jonas  Potts,  Sheriff. 

The  Court  ordered  William  Strepers,  Henry  Sellen,  Isaac  Schumaker, 
Paul  Wulff,  James  de  la  Plaine  and  Aret  Klinken,  to  view  a  good 
road  from  Germantown  to  Thomas  Rutters,  which  may  be  least  hurtful 
to  the  neighbors,  and  make  their  return  to  the  next  General  Court. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Germantown  shall  make  their  fencos  good  and 
and  lawful  within  three  weeks,  and  set  posts  in  the  ground  with  their 
names  upon  both  at  their  side  fences,  and  those  which  are  behind 
the  lots. 

The  20th  day  of  the  llth  month,  1701.  It  was  ordered  and  con- 
cluded that  the  overseers  of  the  fences  shall  be  warned  before  every 
Court  of  .Record  where  to  appear,  and  be  under  the  same  penalty  as 
other  members  thereof,  that  either  do  not  come  at  all  or  too  late  into  the 
said  Courts. 

The  Sheriff  complains  against  Abraham  op  de  Graefs  son,  Jacob, 
for  having  taken  a  horse  out  of  his  custody.  The  said  Jacob  answers 
that  he  brought  the  horse  thither  again.  The  ,<3ourt  fined  him  half  a 
crown,  to  be  paid  within  fourteen  days,  besides  what  his  father  is  to 
pay  the  Sheriff,  according  to  the  law  of  this  Corporation. 

The  Sheriff  further  complains  against  Peter  Keurlis'  son  for  having 
taken  a  horse  from  him  which  Paul  WulfFs  apprentice  brought  to  him. 
The  Court's  sentence  is,  that  the  said  Peter  Keurlis  shall  satisfie 
both  Saul  Wulff  and  the  Sheriff,  according  to  the  law  of  this  Corpo- 
ration. 

Matthew  Peters,  for  having  called  Abraham  op  de  Graef, 
was  fined  25s.     Peter  Kenslis  and  Abraham  op  de  Graeff  became  bound 
jointly  and  severally  in  the  sum  of  65s.  to  pay  the  said  fine,  as  also  the 
Sheriff's  fees  of  7s.  6d.,  unless  the  next  General  Court  release  the  said 
fine,  either  for  the  whole  or  part  thereof. 

The  Sheriff,  Jonas  Potts,  gave  Abraham  op  de  Graeff  the  lie,  for  say- 
ing that  the  said  Sheriff  agreed  with  Matthew  Peters  to  take  for  his  fees 
?•>•.  and  Gd.  which,  upon  acknowledgment,  was  forgiven  and  laid  by. 

Reiniet  Peters  for  for  calling  the  Sheriff  on  open  street,  a  rascal  and 
lyur,  was  fined  20s.,  and  Aret  Kinken  became  bound  for  the  said  Reiner 
Peters,  in  the  sum  of  40s.  for  the  payment  of  the  said  fine,  unless  the 
next  general  Court  release  the  whole  or  part  thereof ;  Peter  Keurlis  for 
transgressing  the  general  Court's  prohibition  of  selling  drink,  is  fined 
by  this  Court  of  Record,  10s. 

John  Lenzen  gave  over  with  the  assent  of  this  Court,  keeping  an  Or- 
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dinary,  and  Peter  Kearlis  promised  in  open  Court,  to  keep  a  good  and 
regular  ordinary  in  this  town,  whereof  the  Court  does  allow. 

The  3d  day  of  the  1st  month,  1701-2,  some  members  being  gone  to  a 
religious  meeting,  the  Court  adjourned  for  two  weeks. 

The  Sheriff  having  taken  up  three  hogs  of  Abraham  op  den  Graef,  is 
to  put  up  a  paper  for  the  publick  sale  of  the  said  hogs,  according  to  the 
law  of  this  town,  the  19th  day  of  this  instant  month  ;  about  1  o'clock,  in 
the  afternoon. 

Peter  Keurlis  is  to  give  a  bond  to  the  three  Justices  of  this  corpora- 
tion, for  the  delivery  of  the  Governor's  tax  which  he  is  to  gather  in  this 
township. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  six  weeks. 

The  4th  day  of  the  6th  month,  1702,  some  members  of  the  Court, 
the  request  of  Elizabet  Schollin  to  the  bailiff  being  read  in  this  Court, 
the  answer  of  the  Court  was,  that  she  may  proceed  according  to  law. 

The  Bailiff  and  Recorder  now  being,  shall  examine  Isaac  Schutuacker 
and  make  inquirv  of  whom  the  false  report  concerning  the  burying 
of  Henry  Lorenz  his  child,  was  raised. 

Daniel  Falckner  and  John  Jawert  as  attorney  of  the  Frankfort  Com- 
pany, requested  in  writing  the  consent  of  this  Court  for  to  call  or  sum- 
mon the  said  companies  tenants,  in  the  companies  houses,  there  to  make 
up  their  accounts  and  to  pay.  But  this  Court  thought  it  needless  to 
give  such  a  consent. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  six  weeks. 

The  15th  day  of  September,  1702,  the  Court  being  opened  before 
the  Bailiff,  and  other  persons  thereunto  belonging,  a  jury  was  impanelled 
viz ;  Richard  Vander  Werff,  Tunes  Kunders,  Peter  Bon,  Lenert  Arets, 
Cornelis  Sioerts,  George  Muller,  Jacob  M.  Gerrits,  Walter  Simene, 
Anthonie  Jerkjes,  Jan  Doeden;  Abraham  op  den  Graef  and  Abraham 
Tunes, 

The  declaration  of  Elizabeth  Schollin,  plaintiff,  against  Sibilla  Re- 
benstock,  defendant,  was  read  and  pleaded  thereupon,  in  which  cause 
the  juries  verdict  was  this  :  We  of  the  jury  do  find  it  for  the  defendant 
for  as  much  as  it  doth  not  appear  to  us  that  she  hath  not  received  the 
donation.  Richard  Vander  Werf,  foreman. 

Further,  the  Court  adjudged  6s.  to  the  widow  Sibilla  llebenstock, 
besides  the  costs  of  suit. 

Jonas  Potts,  plaintiff,  against  Ludovic  Christian  Sprogle,  defendant, 
being  called  and  not  appearing  was  non-suited. 

Glaus  Jansen  and  Mathias  Frank,  with  the  consent  of  his  mother, 
Alitje  Hoover,  delivered  to  each  other  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship. 

Henry  Sellen,  Gerhard  Ruttinghousen,  Jan  Krey,  Thomas  Potts  and 
Claus  Jankin,  being  ordered  by  a  general  Court  held  the  9th  of  the  3d 
month,  1704,  to  view  a  way  from  the  Plymouth  road  to  Henry  Tubb's 
plantati  on,  make  their  return,  that  the  said  way  is  most  conveniently  to 
be  between  the  lands  of  Abraham  Tunes  and  Johanes  Jawert;  where- 
upon the  Court  confirms  the  said  way  to  be  broad  two  perches ;  but  in 
case  there  be  any  surplus  land  in  that  track,  (as  some  report)  the  way 
is  to  be  laid  out  through  the  same.  The  Court  adjourned  for  six  weeks. 
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The  3d  of  November,  1702.  Those  persone  .who,  1701,  the  28th  of 
the  4th  month,  have  been  appointed  to  collect  the  tax  for  the  Prison, 
&c.,  shall  once  more  demand  the  same  and  make  their  return  to  the 
next  Court  of  Record. 

Daniel  Geissler  being  one  of  these  collectors,  for  hi*  .not  appearance 
at  this  Court,  was  fined  4*. 

Aret  Klinken  and  John  Conrad  Cotueis,  are  to  view  the  accounts  of 
Peter  Keurlis  concerning  the  £2000 ^qr  the  Governor,. and  what  he  hath 
received  thereof. 

Ludwic  Christian  Sprogel  requested  of  this  Court,  Jus  Civitatis :  or 
to  be  received  as  a  member  of  .this  corporation.  He  is  referred  to  the 
next  General  Court. 

The  Court  adjourned  to  the  54th  day  of  thjs.instant  month. 

The  24th  day  of  November,  .1702,,  the  gatherers  of  the  prison  tax  re- 
turned writing  to  this  Court,  those  who  paid  and  likewise  them  that 
have  not  paid.  They  are  the  overseers  of  the  fences.  They  are  to  warn 
ail  to  pay  their  respective  proportions  .within  a  month's  time.  They, 
overseers  of  the  fences,  bring  them  in  as  indifferent  good. 

The  16th  day  of  the  12th  month,  1702-3,  .Francis  Daniel  Pastorius 
Clerk,  Richard  Van  de  Werff,  (Recorder,  James  de  la  Plaine,  Bailiff, 
Tunes  Kunders,  Justice,  Daniel  Faulkner,  Justice,  John  Conrad  Cotweis 
the  third  Burgess  ;  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.,  Sheriff,  and  Walter  Simens, 
Constable,  were  all  attested  to  serve  in  their  respective  places  and 
offices. 

Jacob  Gerrets  Holtzhoven  brings  a  letter  of  attorney  to  this  Court, 
wherein  he  constitutes  Cornelis  Hendrix,  Brumelhoven  Tunes,  Jansen 
Hondman,  and  Aret  Muller  .in  Gelderland,  Europe,  the$e  to  be  .his  at- 
torneys, whereof  the  Court  allows,  and  the  Bailiff  is  to  put  the  public 
seal  of  this  Corporation  to  the  said  letter 

By  order  of  this  Court  the  letter  of  attorney  from  Cathrina  Elizabeth 
Schutzm  to  Daniel  Faulkner  and  Arnold  Stork,  was  compared  with  the 
copy  which  Hans  Henry  Meels  hath  delivered  to  the  said  Danie.l  Faulk- 
ner, and  were  both  found  agreeing  word  by  word.  In  witness  .whereof, 
the  said  copy,  by  the  said  Court's  order,  was  signed  by  Daniel  Pastorius. 

Lenert  Arets  acknowledged  a  deed  of  sale  concerning  sixty-four  acres 
of  land  in  Creseld,  unto  Cluus  Jansen. 

The  overseers  of  the  fences  were  charged  to  tell  unto  all  that  have 
land  in  their  respective  quarters,  to  make  their  fences  lawful  within  six 
weeks,  or  by  default  they  will  incur  the  penalty  of  Qs. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  six  week,s. 

The  1 1th  of  the  3d  month,  1703,  Matthews  Milan  being  chosen  Con- 
stable, and  he  refusing  to  serve,  is  either  to  find  another  in  his  place,  or 
to  be  fined  according  to  law. 

The  28th  day  of  December,  1703,  Aret  Klincken,  Bailiff,  HansGer- 
rich  Megls,  Peter  Schumacker,  Jr.,  and  Anthony  Gerckes.,  three  Eldest 
Burgesses,  Simon  Andrews,  Recorder,  and  William  de  Wees,  Constable, 
were  sll  attested  to  serve  in  their  respective  places. 

Whereupon,  William  Streepers,  Reiner  Hermans,  Richard  Van  de 
Werff,  Dirk  Jansen,  Ludowick  Christian  Sprogel,  Johannes  Kuster 
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George  MttTler,  Henry  Tubben,  Richard  Gebcl,  Mathew  Peters,  Jacob 
•Gerrets,  and  Abraham  op  den  Gxaeff,  were  likewise  attested  to  serve  as 
jury  next  in  this  Court. 

Then  the  cause  of  Mathew  Smith  against  Daniel  Falkner  being 
.moved,  the  plaintiff  by  reason  of  conscience,  viz  :  that  this  was  the  day 
wherein  Herod  slew  the  Innocents,  as  .also  that  his  witnessss  were,  and 
would  for  the  above  said  reason  not  be  here,  desired  a  continuance  to 
the  next  Court  of  Record  to  be  held  for  this  Corporation,  which  is  al- 
lowed of,  provided  the  said  Daniel  Falckner  do  then  appear  and  stand  to 
tryal. 

To  the  viewers  of  the  fences  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  town,  viz  : 
.John  Lentzen  and  Jacob  Gottschalck,  it  was  granted  that  they  shall 
hereafter  not  be  called  to  the  Court  of  Record  by  reason  of  the  agree- 
ment which  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  quarter  have  made  among  them- 
selves. 

Abraham  op  den  'Graeff  did  mightily  abuse  the  Bailiff  in  open  Court, 
^wherefore  he  was  brought  out  of  it  to  answer  for  the  same  at  the  next 
•Court  of  Record. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  six  weeks. 

The  8th  day  of  12th  month,  called  February,  1703-4,  proclamation 
being  made,  the  action  of  Mathew  Smith  against  Daniel  Faulkner  was 
brought  before  the  Court,  and  being  wrong  laid  was  quasht. 

The  persons  summoned  to  the  former  jury,  and  not  appearing  in  Court, 
were  fined,  viz.:  Beient  Henrie,  10s.,  Anthony  Lost,  10s.,  Hermanns 
Kuster,  10s..,  George  Muller  for  his  drunkenness,  was  condemned  to  five 
days  imprisonment.  Item,  to  pay  the  Constable  2s.  for  serving  the 
warrant  in  the  case  of  his  laying  a  wager  to  smoke  above  one  hundred 
pipes  in  one  day. 

The  21st  day  of  the  1st  month,  1703-4,  before  the  Bailiff,  three 
Eldest  Burgesses  and  Recorder,  Anthony  Loff,  requested  this  Court  to 
take  off  his  fine  for  not  appeariag  at  the  jury  the  28th  of  December, 
1703,  but  was  from  home  ;  remitted  to  the  general  Court. 

Abraham  op  den  Graeff  being  formerly  committed  by  James  de  la 
Plaine,  Bailiff,  for  several  offences  mentioned  in  their  mittimus,  and  the 
said  Abraham  having  further,  with  many  injurious  words  abused  the 
now  Bailiff,  Aret  Klincken,  in  open  Court  of  Record,  held  here  at  Ger- 
mantown,  the  28th  day  of  December,  1703,  was  fined  by  this  present 
"Court  the  sum  of  two  pounds  and  ten  shillings,  and  he  to  remain  in  the 
.Sheriff's  custody  till  the  said  fine  and  fees  be  satisfied. 
The  Court  adjourned  for  six  weeks. 

The  2d  day  of  the  3d  month  called  May,  1704,  the  overseers  of  the 
fences  were  ordered  to  warn  all  inhabitants  of  Germantown,  to  put  stakes 
with  their  names  on  them,  between  their  respective  lands,  and  sufficient- 
ly to  repair  their  fences  before  the  13th  day  of  the  next  month,  under 
the  penalty  of  6s. 

James  de  la  PJaine  delivered  a  deed  of  sale  concerning  half  an  acre  of 
land  in  Germantown,  unto  Aret  Klincken,  Bailiff,  for  the  behoof  of  the 
corporation. 

Daniel  Falkner's  request  to  this  Court,  was  read  and      swered  to  the 
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first  of  his  desires,  that  Matthew  Smith  hath  paid  the  Court's  fees  al- 
ready and  departed  out  of  this  country,  (township;)  to  the  second,  that 
Johannes  Urastat  hath  all  the  money  (which  he  is  to  receive  for  the 
land,)  in  the  hands  of  Humphrey  Edwards,  where  it  may  he  attached. 

The  petition  of  Joseph  Colson,  wherein  he  desires  of  this  Court  a  li- 
cense for  keeping  an  Inn  in  this  town,  was  read  and  granted,  that  the 
Bailiff  should  sign,  and  under  the  seal  of  this  corporation,  give  him  such 
a  license  as  can  or  may  be  given.  The  said  Coleson  was  informed  by 
this  Court  that  all  those  who  settle  in  Germantown  are  to  pay  6s.  for 
being  incorporated  and  capable  of  the  privileges  contained  in  our  Char- 
ter. 

Jan  Liuderman  complained  against  Jan  Doeden  that  of  the  6£  15s.  of 
the  deceased  Herman  op'den  Trap  his  money,  he  received  of  the  said 
Doeden  no  more  but  6s.,  the  defendant  affirms  that  he  paid  all;  there  ap- 
pearing no  proof  at  neither  hand,  the  Court  advised  them  to  put  the 
cause  to  impartial  men's  arbitration. 

Herman  Dors  being  committed  by  Aret  Klincken,  Bailiff,  and  Hans 
Henry  M eels,  Justice,  for  having  called  Trintje  op  den  Graeff  a  whore, 
•suspecting  Mattheus  Peters  to  have  been  naughty  with  her,  and  farther 
for  having  called  his  sister,  Elizabeth  Keurlis,  a  witch  and  a  whore,  and 
all  her  children  thieves,  and  for  struggling  with  Joseph  Coldson's  wife, 
&c.,  as  by  mittimus,  and  informing  of  the  afore-named  persons,  more 
largely  doth  appear,  was  brought  before  this  Court,  and  there  did  par- 
ticularly clear  all  and  every  one  of  the  said  injured  persons,  who  upon 
his  acknowledgments  of  the  wrong  done  them  by  him,  the  said  Herman 
Dors,  did  freely  forgive  him. 

The  Court  fined  the  said  Herman,  he  having  committed  all  this  at  a 
time  when  he  was  drunk,  for  bis  drunkeness  five  shillings,  which  fine 
and  fees  of  the  Court,  to  pay  (according  to  his  bond)  at  or  before  the 
13th  day  of  the  4th  month  now  next  ensuing. 
The  Court  adjourned  for  six  weeks. 

The  13th  day  of  the  4th  month,  1704,  before  the  Bailiff,  three  Eldest 
Burgesses  and  Recorder,  proclamation  being  made,  Jonas  Potis  was  at- 
tested to  serve  the  office  of  a  constable  for  half  a  year,  or  till  he  be 
equally  discharged  thereof. 

John  Van  de  Wilderness  prosecutes  the  replevin  of  his  two  horses, 
heretofore  impended  in  the  Germantown  pond,  and  complains  against 
the  insufficiency  of  the  fences  in  the  two  quarters  of  the  west  side  in  the 
said  town. 

The  jury  empaneld  were  Dirk  Jansen,  Jr.,  Berent  Hendrix,  Cornelis 
de  Wees,  Matthews  Peterson,  Hermanus  Kuster,  Lenert  Arete,  John 
Smith,  Joseph  Coulson,  Henry  Tubben,  Walter  Simens,  Dirk  Jansen, 
Sen.,  and  William  Streepers,  who  all  were  attested. 

Peter  Shoemaker,  Jr.,  objects  against  John  Van  de  Wilderness  his 
horses  to  be  unlawful.  Tunes  Kunders  as  an  evidence  attested,  said  that 
his,  the  said  Tuneses  two  sons  in-law,  John  Van  de  Wilderness,  his 
horses  go  over  the  fence  where  it  had  its  full  hight.  The  jury  brought 
in  as  followeth  :  we  are  all  agreed,  and  our  verdict  is  that  the  fence  was 
not  lawful,  and  do  bring  for  John  Van  de  Wilderness.  The  judgment 
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of  the  Court  was,  that  the  aforesaid  two  quarters  are  to  pay  the  costs 
and  charges  of  this  suit. 

The  action  of  Mattheus  Smith  against  Abraham  op  don  Graeff  was 
called,  and  the  following  persons  attested  for  jurymen,  viz: 

Paul  VAulff,  Tunes  Kunders,  William  Streepers,  Dirk  Jansoii,  Jr., 
John  Van  de  Wilderness,  Dirk  Jansen,  Sr.,  Walter  Simen?,  Henry  Tub- 
ben,  John  Smith,  Lenert  A  rets,  Herman  Kuster,  and  Cornelis  de  Wees. 

The  Declaration  of  Matthew  Smith  being  read,  th^  answer  of  the  de- 
fendant was  that  he  proffered  pay  to  the  plaintiff,  but  that  he  would  not 
accept  of  it,  and  brings  for  his  evidences,  Edward  G;rman  and  Joseph 
Coulson,  who  were  both  attested  and  said  that  Abraham  op  den  Graeff 
came  to  the  ordinary  in  Germantown,  where  Matthew  Smith  was,  and 
told  to  the  said  Smith,  that  he  shouldrcome  along  with  him  and  receive 
his  pay,  and  that  he  said  Abraham  had  scales  at  home;  but  Smith  did 
not  go.  The  plaintiff  asked  the  said  German  and  Coulson  whether 
they  heard  the  defendent  proffer  any  kind  of  payment,  they  both  said 
no.  Tue  jury's  verdict  was  as  followeth  :  The  jury  understand  that 
Matthew  Smith  refused  the  payment  which  Abraham  has  offered,  the 
said  Matthew  Smith  is  guilty  ;  but  Abraham  must  pay  the  sum  which 
the  arbitrators  has  agreed  upon.  Paul  Wulff,  foreman. 

Matthew  Smith  moves  an  arrest  of  judgment  to  the  Court,  and  de- 
sires a  jury  of  inquiry,  which  being  denied,  and  he  not  willing  to  ap- 
peal, the  Court  gave  judgment  that  the  said  .Smith  is  to  pay  ,the  Court's 
charges,  viz,  28s.  and  6^.,  but  Abraham  op  den  Graeff  to  pay  him  his 
due  according  to  verdict.  Wherefore  Matthew  Smith  desired  an  execu- 
tion, which  was  granted. 

Jacob  Gaetschalctk  and  John  Lensen  say  they  will  not  betray  their 
neighbors,  especially  John  Lensen,  therefore  the  Court  appointed  in  his 
room,  Lenert  Arets. 

John  Neiis  did  not  view  the  fences  of  this  quarter  because  his  com- 
panion, Peter  Keyser,  was  removed  out  of  the  same. 

The  Court  orderd  that  vthe  said  John  Neiis,  and  with  him  Daniel 
Faulkner,  (who  in  the  last  general  Court  wa<  chosen  in  stead  of  Peter 
Keyser,)  as  likewise  the  said  Jacob  Gaetschalck  and  Lenert  Arets,  in 
their  respective  quarters,  shall  view  all  the  fences  thereof,  and  within 
14  days  acquaint  the  Bailiff  of  all  those  which  are  not  good, and  lawful. 

The  Court  further  orders,  and  will  have  it  published,  that  none  who 
hath  no  lot  nor  land  in  this  corporation,  shall  tye  his  horse  or  mare, 
or  any  other  cattle  upon  the  fences,  lands  thereof,  either  by  day  or 
night,  under  the  penalty  of  five  shillings. 

The  8th  day  of  the  6th  mouth,  1704^  before  the  Bailiff,  three  Eldest 
Burgesses,  and  Recorder,  John  Roads  petition  to  this  Court  was  read 
concerning  the  badness  of  road  at  Somerhousen,  and  William  Streepera 
and  Johannes  Rebenstock  were  appointed  by  this  said  Court  to  be  over- 
seers of  the  highway  in  that  part  of  the  township,  with  orders  to  have 
the  said  road  mended  and  in  its  full  breadth. 

A  recognizance  wherein  Jonas  Potts,  David  Potts,  and  Jacob  Shoe- 
maker were  bound  in  the  sum  of  three  huudred  pounds  for  the  personal 
appearing  of  the  said  Jonas  Potts  at  this  Court,  for  having  dangerously 
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hurt  one  William  Robinson,  &c.,  was  read ;  and  for  as  much  as  the  said 
Jonas  Potts  did  appear,  and  nothing  was  objected  against  him,  in  this 
manner  the  said  Robinson  being  past  all  danger  of  his  wounds,  he,  the 
said  Jonas  Potts,  was  cleared  by  proclamation. 

Another  recognizance  whereby  Joseph  Coulson  and  Richard  Van  de 
Werff,  were  bound  in  the  sum  of  sixteen  pounds,  for  the  appearance  of 
the  said  Couls)  n  at  this  Court,  to  answer  for  the  selling  of  strong  liquor 
to  some  Indians,  was  read,  and  there  being  no  plaintiff  to  prosecute,  the 
said  Joseph  Coulson  was  cleared. 

The  3d  day  of  October,  1704,  the  Court  being  opened,  the  following 
persons  were  attested  to  serve  upon  a  jury,  viz  :  Richard  Van  de  Werff, 
Joseph  Coulson,  David  Potts,  Jonas  Potts,  Lenert  Arets,  Johannes  Um- 
stet,  Dirk  Jansen,  George  Muller,  Samuel  Powel,  Walter  Simens,  Lud 
Christian  Sprogel  and  Paul  Engle. 

The  action  of  Abraham  op  den  Graeff  against  David  Sherkes,  for 
slandering  him,  the  said  Abraham,  that  no  honest  man  would  be  in  his 
company,  was  called,  and  the  bond  of  the  said  David  Sherkes  and  Dirk 
Keyser,  Sr.,  for  the  defendant's  appearing  at  this  Court,  was  read,  the 
cause  pleaded,  and  as  witnesses  \\ere  attested,  Dirk  Keyser,  Sr.,  Dirk 
Keyser,  Jr.,  Arnold  Van  Vosen,  and  Herman  Dors;  whereupon  the  jury 
brought  in  their  verdict  thus  :  We,  of  the  Jury  find  it  for  the  defendant. 
Richard  Van  de  Werff,  foreman. 

The  plaintiff  desired  an  appeal,  but  when  he  was  told  that  he  must 
pay  the  charges  of  the  Court,  and  give  bond  to  prosecute,  he  went  away 
and  did  neither. 

The  Court's  judgment  that  he  should  pay  the  charges. 

The  action  of  Davip  Sherkes  against  Herman  Dors  concerning  a  debt 
of  £4,  was  called,  and  by  both  parties  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
bench,  which  out  of  the  said  £4,  adjudged  unto  the  said  Dors  7s.  8d.  as 
interest  for  some  money  paid  before  it  was  due  by  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintiff. 

Thomas  Rutter,  Johannes  Kuster,  &c.,  requested  of  this  Court  the 
laying  out  of  a  cart  road  from  the  Plymouth,  namely,  from  William 
Streepers'  land  to  the  end  of  the  GermantQwnship  near  Johannes  Kus- 
ter's,  whereupon,  the  Court  appointed  William  Streepers,  Abraham  Tu- 
nes, Henry  Sellen,  Matthew  Milan,  Richard  Gabbel  and  Cornells  Tisen, 
or  any  four  of  them,  to  view  and  lay  out  a  cart  way,  with  as  little  damage 
to  the  neighborhood  as  possible,  and  to  make  their  return  to  the  next 
Coort  of  Record  to  be  held  in  this  Corporation. 

This  Court  further  ordered  that  the  now  mentioned  six  persons,  shall 
in  like  manner  view  and  lay  out  the  road  in  Somerhousen,  so  as  John 
Roads  did  petition  the  8th  of  the  6th  month  past,  and  make  their  return 
to  the  next  Court  of  Record. 

Daniel  Falcknor  desired  that  an  explanation  of  a  certain  letter  of  at- 
torney from  Catharine  Elizabeth  Schultzin  to  him,  the  said  Daniel 
Falckner,  and  Arnold  Storchen  should  read  in  this  Court,  which  being 
done,  he  further  desired  that  the  said  explanation  should  be  recorded, 
which  the  Court  consented  to. 

George  Lowther,  the  Queen's  Attorney,  brought  an  indictment  against 
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Jonas  Potts,  to  whom  the  Court  answered  that  it  came  too  late,  he,  the 
said  Potts  having  been  cleared  already  in  a  former  Court  of  Record. 

The  14th  of  the  9th  month,  1704,  the  Court  being  called,  and  no  bu- 
siness appearing,  the  same  adjourned  for  two  weeks. 

The  28th  day  of  November,  1704,  Daniel  Falkner  coming  into  this 
Court  behaved  himself  very  ill,  like  one  that  was  lust  night  drunk,  and 
not  yet  having  recovered  his  witts.  He  railed  most  greviously  on  the 
Recorder,  Simon  Andrews,  and  the  Bailiff,  Aret  Klincken,  as  persons 
not  fit  to  sit  in  a  Court;  he  challenged  Peter  Shoemaker  one  of  the  Judges 
on  the  bench,  to  come  forth,  and  more  the  like  enormities.  The  Sheriff, 
William  de  Wees,  telling  him  that  he  would  not  do  so  at  Philadelphia, 
the  said  Falkner  himself,  answered,  no,  not  for  a  hundred  pounds;  and 
after  abundance  of  foul  language,  when  the  Court  bid  the  said  Sheriff 
and  the  Constable  bring  him  out,  he  went  himself,  crying  you  are  all  fools  ! 
But  afterwards  coming  again,  the  Court  ordered  him  to  pay  his  fine  for 
having  of  late  been  extreme  drunk,  and  convinced  before  Hans  Gerry 
Meels,  a  Magistrate  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  as  also  to  find  security  for 
his  appearance  and  answering  for  the  many  abuses  offered  to  this  Court. 
He  said  he  would  pay  the  said  fine  before  going  out  of  the  house,  but 
concerning  security,  the  Frankfort  Company  was  security  enough  for 
him,  offering  also  paper  of  his  to  this  Court,  which  the  Clerk  begun  to 
read,  but  the  Court  having  heard  a  few  lines  of  it  was  not  willing  to  hear 
it  all  over,  and  committed  him,  the  said  Daniel  Falkner,  to  appear  at 
the  next  Court  of  Record  to  be  held  for  this  corporation,  and  answer  for 
the  abuses  above  expressed. 

The  9th  day  of  the  llth  month,  1704-5,  some  of  the  members  of  this 
Court  being  absent,  the  Court  adjourned  for  six  weeks. 

The  20th  of  the  14th  month,  1704-5,  Isaac  Shoemaker,  Attorney  of 
Cathalintje  Vande  Woestijnc,  delivered  a  deed  of  sale  concerning  a  small 
tract  of  laud  in  Germantown,  formerly  part  of  his  own  lot,  next  to  that 
of  Walter  Simens,  beginning  three  foot  in  a  certain  run  upon  the  said 
Isaac  Shoemaker's  lott,  thence  along  the  street  10  perches  and  11  foot, 
thence  near  that  way  as  the  lotts  are  divided  10  perches  and  9  foot, 
thence  towards  the  run  5  perches  and  a  half,  and  14  perches  along  the 
run  towards  the  street  unto  Hannah  Van  de  Woe.stijne,  the  sister  of  the 
said  Cathalintje. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  six  weeks. 

The  1st  day  of  December,  Anno  Domini,  1705,  (being  the  usual  day 
of  Election)  at  a  general  Court  held  at  Germantowu,  where  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  Court  were  present,  James  de  la  Plaine  was  chosen 
Bailiff  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  Dennis  Kunders,  Lenert  Arets  and  Isaac 
Shoemaker,  three  Eldest  Burgesses;  Casper  Hood,  Recorder. 

William  de  Wees,  Sheriff.  Jonas  Potts,  Crowner,  Francis  Daniel. 
Pastorius,  Clerk,  Cornelis  de  Wees,  Simon  Andrews  and  Johannes  Kus- 
ter,  Constables,  Crier,  ditto,  Cornelis  de  Wees. 

The  CoHrts  of  Record  since  held  were  as  followeth  :  The  18th  day  of 
December,  1705,  all  the  above-named  persona  were  attested  faithfully 
to  serve  in  their  respective  places. 
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The  action  of  Robert  Mullen  against  Daniel  Falkner,  continued. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  six  week?. 

The  12th  day  of  the  1st  month,  j  705-6,  before  the  Bailiff,  three 
Eldest  Burgesses,  and  Recorder  above  named,  the  following  jury  was 
empanneled  and  attested,  viz :  Johannes  Kuster,  William  Streeper, 
Richard  Gahel,  Humphrey  Edwards,  Cornelis  Sioert,  Anthony  Looff, 
Walter  Simens,  Daniel  Falkner,  Jonas  Potts,  Henry  Davids,  John 
Lucken,  and  Dirk  Jansen. 

The  declaration  of  John  Evans  and  Joan  his  wife,  [against  Joseph 
Coulson  and  Margaret  his  wife,  in  a  plea  of  trespass  and  assault,  was 
read,  and  Elizabeth  Davids  as  a  witness  for  the  plaintiff,  attested  and 
heard ;  but  the  action  being  mislaid  as  to  the  date  of  the  assault,  the 
plaintiff  was  non  suited,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  suit  and  to  wit :  twelve 
shillings. 

The  action  of  Joseph  Coulson  against  William  de  Wees  was  called, 
and  by  both  parties  consent,  withdrawn. 

The  action  of  Robert  Mellen  against  Daniel  Faulkner  still  continued. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  six  week?. 

The  2d  day  of  December,  Anno  Domini  1706,  being  the  2d  day  of 
the  week  an  appointed  time  of  Election,  at  a  general  Court  held  at 
Germantown  at  which  James  de  la  Plaine,  Bailiff,  Dennis  Kunders,  Le- 
nert  Arets,  Isaac  Shoemaker,  William  Streeper,  Burgesses,  Peter  Shoe- 
maker, Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  Walter  Simens,  and  Cornelis  Sioerts, 
committee  have  been  present ;  the  following  persons  were  chosen  to  serve 
the  ensuing  year  in  Courts  of  Record,  viz:  Thomas  Rutter,  Bailiff; 
Johannes  Kuster,  William  Streepers  and  Isaac  Shoemaker,  Burgesses; 
Caspar  Hood,  Recorder;  Jonas  Potts,  Sheriff;  Isaac  Shoemaker,  Crown- 
er;  Francis  Daniel  Pastor!?,  Cle:k,  Humphrey  Edwards,  Crier. 

But  for  as  much  as  the  aforesaid  Isaac  Shoemaker  was  not  willing  to 
serve  as  third  Eldest  Burgess  at  another  general  Court  held  at  German- 
town,  the  7th  day  of  the  llth  month,  1706-7,  Peter  Shoemaker,  Jr., 
was  chosen  in  his  room. 

The  Court  Records  since  held  were  as  followeth : 

The  3lst  day  of  December,  1706,  before  Thomas  Rutter,  Bailiff; 
Johannes  Kuster,  William  Streepers,  and  Isaac  Shoemaker,  three  Eldest 
Burgesses,  and  Caspar  Hood,  Recorder.  The  petition  of  the  Oil  Mill 
Company  was  read,  and  for  as  much  as  both  the  dam  and  mill  are  not 
upon  the  street,  but  npon  Walter  Simens  land,  this  Court  orders  to  re- 
turn the  said  petition  to  the  petitioners,  so  as  to  request  what  they  other- 
wise think. 

The  llth  day  of  the  12th  month,  (January)  1706-7,  before  Thomas 
Rutter,  Bailiff,  Johannes  Kuster,  William  Strepers  and  Peter  Shoe- 
maker, three  Eldest  Burgesses,  and  Caspar  Hood,  Recorder,  the  Court 
was  opened.  The  Queen's  Attorney,  George  Lowther  laid  the  follow- 
ing points  before  this  Court :  1 .  That  the  general  Court  of  this  corpora- 
tion did  lay  taxes  and  so  forth.  2d.  That  the  Justices  did  want  their 
qualifications.  3d.  That  this  Court  did  clear  by  proclamation  ;  and  4th 
Bind  over  to  the  peace  and  not  to  Philadelphia  Courts.  5.  That  Johan- 
es  Kuster  married  a  couple  without  the  limits  of  corporation,  and  desired 
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the  Court's  answer  to  the  Government ;  whereupon  this  Court  adjourned 
to  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  having  given  their  answers  to  the  said 
Attorney  General,  further  adjourned  to  the  25th  day  of  this  instant. 

N.  B.  The  said  Attorney  General  promising  them  to  procure  the 
Government's  power  to  qualify  them  himself,  the  which  nevertheless  he 
did  not,  though  often  required  and  well  paid,  and  therefore  from  thence 
no  more  Courts  were  kept  at  Germantown  ;  and  the  above  charged  points 
heing  partly  false  and  the  others  sufficiently  answered,  convinced  the 
said  Attorney  General  as  by  his  own  hand  writing,  hereunto  affixed  may 
appear. 


XXXII. — Presentments,  Petitions,  dr.,  between  the  years  1702  and  1774 
(From  the  original  MS.  presented  to  the  Society,  by  JOHN  WM.  WALLACE,  Esq.) 

Philadelphia,  the  26th  day  of  the  <lth  month,  1702. — Wee,  the  Grand 
Inquest  for  this  Corporation,  do  present  George  Robinson,  butcher,  for 
being  a  parson  of  evell  fame  as  a  common  svvarer  and  a  common  drinker, 
and  particularly  upon  the  twenty-third  day  of  this  instant,  for  swaring 
three  oaths  in  the  market  place,  and  also  for  uttering  two  very  bad 
curses  the  26th  day  of  this  instant.  Signed  in  behalf  of  self  and  fel- 
lows, by  JOHN  PSONS,  forman. 

Submits  and  puts  himself  in  mercy  of  the  Court,  &c. 

George  Robinson  fined  for  the  oaths  and  curses. 

Philadelphia,  ss. 

We,  the  Jurors  for  this  Citty,  doe  present  Philip  Eilbeck,  of  Chester 
county,  for  that  on  the  23d  of  this  instant,  at  night  at  the  house  of  Mar- 
garet G-arnet,  in  the  front  street  in  Philadelphia  aforesaid,  did  then  and 
there  menace  and  threaten  hermon  Debeck  by  drawing  his  bagonet  and 
making  a  pass  at  him,  the  said  hermon,  and  at  the  same  time  and  place 
above  said,  did  utter  three  curses  to  the  Terrifying  of  the  said  hermon, 
and  other  the  Queen's  liege  people,  contrary  to  the  laws  in  that  case  made 
and  provided.  Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Rest  of  the  Jurors,  this  28th 
day  of  the  7th  month,  1702,  P.  JNO.  PSONS,  foreman. 

Appears  and  submits,  and  puts  himself  in  mercy  of  the  Court,  &c. 

Eilbeck  fined  for  breaking  of  the  peace  and  curses,  the  sum  of 

Philadelphia,  the  ±th  of  the  12th  month,  1702. — We,  the  Grand  Jury 
for  the  Citty  of  Philadelphia,  present  John  Smith  of  this  citty,  Living 
in  Strabery  Alley,  for  being  Maskt  or  disguised  in  womens'  aparell ; 
walking  openly  through  the  streets  of  this  citty  and  from  house  to  house, 
on  or  about  the  26th  of  the  10th  month  Last  past,  it  being  against  the 
I  *aw  of  God,  the  Law  of  this  Province,  and  the  Law  of  nature,  to  the 
staining  of  holy  profession,  and  Incoridging  of  wickedness  in  this  place. 
Signed  in  behalf  of  the  rest.  ABRA.  HOOPPER,  foreman. 
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Philadelphia,  the  28th  of  the  1th  month,  1702. — We,  the  Grand  Jury 
for  the  body  of  this  citty,  hailing  through  Severall  Informations,  and  by 
our  owue  knolidge  Seirously  Considered  these  following  particulars 
which  are  common  Nuciences  and  Agreeuiances  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
Corporation,  which  we  humbly  offer  to  the  Maior  and  Gommanality  of 
this  Citty  to  Redress,  as  they  in  their  wisdom  shall  see  meete. 

first,  we  the  said  Grand  Jury  doe  present  to  your  consideration  the 
great  abuse  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Citty  doe  receive  by  the  great  liberty 
of  men's  sons  and  servants  taking  such  leciencous  liberty  in  robbing  of 
orchards,  and  Committing  many  unruly  Actions  especially  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  Commonly  Called  the  lord's  Day. 

2ndly.  the  great  abuse  and  the  111  Consiquence  of  the  great  multi- 
tudes of  Negroes  who  commonly  meete  togeither  in  a  Riott  and  Tumul- 
tious  manner  on  the  first  days  of  the  week  above  said. 

3dly.  We  also  present  to  your  consideration  the  great  damage  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  Citty  Do  Dayly  sustaine  by  the  great  loss  of  their 
sleepe  and  other  Dam  mages  by  Reason  of  the  unnecessary  multitudes  of 
Doggs  that  are  needlessly  kept  iu  this  Citty,  which  we  hunbly  desire  you 
will  Speedily  Redress. 

4thly.  We  Desire  that  some  speedy  care  may  be  taken  for  the  pre- 
vention of  hay  and  Reed  stacks  being  placed  in  close  yards  and  iu  fences 
among  the  Throngs  of  Buildings  which  may,  if  not  prevented,  prove 
very  detrimental  to  this  Citty  by  Reason  of  the  Causilty  of  fire. 

5thly.  we  also  present  to  your  consideration,  the  great  Anoyance 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Citty  doe  Dayly  Receive  by  Reason  of 
butchers  killing  their  meat  in  the  street,  and  Throughinj  the  blood, 
Dung  and  Gargdish  in  the  streets,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  the  health  of 
the  said  Inhabitants. 

These  very  necessary  things  above  said,  we  humbly  desire  your  care 
with  us  therein  for  the  Speedy  Remedy  thereof.  Signed  in  behalf  of 
the  Rest  of  the  Jurors,  P.  JNO.  PSONS,  foreman. 

Also  to  prevent  negros  from  working  on  the  first  day  of  the  weeke. 

Philadelphia,  ye  4th  of  ye  VZthmonih,  1702. — We,  of  ye  Grand  Jury 
for  ye  Citty  of  Philadelphia,  do  present  John  Joyce,  Jr.,  for  haveing  of 
to  wifes  at  once,  which  is  boath  against  ye  Law  of  God  and  Man. 

Signed  in  Behalf  of  ye  Rest.  ABRA.  HOOPPER,  foreman. 

Philadelphia,  the  4th  day  of  the  Vith  month,  1702. — We  of  the  Grand 
Jury  for  tb.3  Cittey  of  Philadelphia,  do  present  Dorothy,  the  wife  of 
Richard  Canterill,  of  Philadelphia,  afor  said,  for  being  maskt  or  disguised 
in  mens  Cloathes,  walking  and  dancing  in  the  house  of  the  said  John 
Simes  in  Philadelphia,  Contrary  to  the  Law  of  this  Province,  at  9  or  10 
o'clock  at  night,  on  the  26th  or  28th  day  of  the  10th  month  last  past. 

Signed  in  ye  behalf  of  ye  Rest.  ARRA.  HOOPPER,  foreman. 
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The  4/7i  of  ye  12th  month,  1702.— Grand  Jury  of  ye  Citty  of  Phila- 
delphia, present  Sarah  Stiner  wife  of  John  Stiner  of  this  city,  for  being 
dressed  in  mans  Cloathes,  contrary  to  ye  luiture  of  her  sects,  and  in  such 
Disguises  walked  through  the  streets  of  this  Citty,  and  from  house  to 
house,  on  or  a  bought  ye  26  of  ye  10  month,  to  ye  grate  Disturbance  of 
wellminded  persons,  and  incorridging  of  vice  in  this  place,  for  this  and 
other  Like  in  ormities,  we  pray  this  honorable  Bench  to  supres. 

Signed  in  ye  Behalfe  of  ye  Rest. 

ABRA.  HooprER,  foreman. 

Philadelphia,  theQth  of  the  l'2th  monfh,  1702. — We,  ye  Grand  Jury 
for  ye  Citty  of  Philadelphia,  present  John  Simes,  ordonary  keeper  of 
this  Citty,  for  keeping  a  Disorderly  house,  a  nursery  to  Debotch  ye  in- 
habitants and  youth  of  this  City,  and  suforing  Masqueraided  persons  in 
the  house  to  dance  and  Revoll,  one  upon  ye  26th  or  28ih  of  ye  10th  month 
last  past,  to  ye  Greef  of  and  disturbance  of  peaceable  minds  and  propi- 
gating  ye  Throne  of  wickedness  amongst  us. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  ye  rest. 

ABRA.  HOOPPER,  foreman. 

Not  Guilty  John  Simes  in  20  ;  John  Wms.  Taylor  in  ctt  to  the  use 
of  the  corporation  that  J.  Simes  apeale  at  next  Court. 

City  of  Philadelphia. 

Be  it  remembered  that  Thomas  Shelly  and  John  Elwood  Appeared 
before  mee,  and  the  said  Thomas  did  Recognize  himself  in  the  sum  of 
ten  pouuds  Currant  money  of  this  provinse,  to  be  levied  on  his  lands, 
Goods  and  chattels,  to  the  Mayor  of  this  city,  for  the  use  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, Conditioned  that  his  servant  John  Elwood  shall  Appear  at  the 
next  sesions  to  be  held  for  this  Citty,  to  Answer  such  things  as  shall  be 
Alieged  Against  him  by.  John  Vanlear  and  Joseph  Raunsteed,  consern- 
ing  his  Evill  behavionr  towards  their  Children,  being  young  maids,  and 
the  shall  not  dapart  the  said  Court  Without  Lisonse,  and  in  the  mean 
time  shall  be  of  the  good  behavior  to  the  foresaid  children, and  all  other 
the  Queen's  subjects. 

The  said  John  Vanlaer  became  boun-d  in  the  Like  sum  as  abovesaid, 
Effectualle  to  prosecute  the  above  John  Elwood.  Taken  before  mee  ye 
29  the  2d  month,  1703.  ANTDO  MORRIS. 

Philadelphia,  ye  6th  of  ye  3c?  mouth,  1703. — we,  of  ye  Grand  Jury 
for  this  Citty,  Do  present  Alex.  Sander  paxstonand  his  wife,  for  Letting 
u  house  to  Jolm  Lovet,  he  being  a  stranger,  and  have  not  Given  securi- 
ty for  the  In  Deinnifieng  of  this  Corporation.  Hgned  in  Behalf  of  ye 
Rest.  ABRA.  HOOPPER,  foreman. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and  aldermen  for  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  now  sitting  in  Court  the  5th  day  of  May,  1703, 

The  Petition  of  Priscilla  Vauhan,  Widdow,  Most  humbly  sheweth, 
That  your  Peticoner's  Mother,  Margaret  Cook,  for  reasons  best  known 
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to  herself,  hath  turned  her  out  of  Doors  some  weeks  since,  and  exposed 
her  to  great  hardships  and  dsfficulties,  being  a  desolate  Widow,  and  hath 
and  still  doth  detain  all  her  Househould  Goods,  utinsels,  except  her 
wearing  apparrel,  tho'  your  poor  Peticoner  has  not  only  sent,  but  gone 
in  person  to  request  and  intreat  ye  delivery  thereof,  which  she  still  re- 
fuses, without  any  just  reason  for  the  same. 

Your  Peticoner  therefore  humbly  Prays  this  honorable  Court  to  con- 
sider the  premisses,  and  interceed  in  her  behalf,  with  her  said  Mother, 
that  so  she  may  not  be  constrained  to  bring  [an]  unatural  action  against 
her  aged  and  Hon  rd  Mother. 

And  your  Peticoner,  as  in  duty  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

PRICE  VAUGHAN. 


Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Philadelphia,  this  Third  Day  of  November, 
1703. 

We,  the  Grand  Inquest,  Doe  present  Hugh  Durborrow  for  Incroach- 
ing  the  second  streete  in  this  City,  by  laying  his  Timber  therein,  to 
the  Detriment  of  the  Inhabitants. 

Signed  pr  JOHN  RODMAN,  foreman. 

Guilty  and  Submitts. 

We  doe  present  James  Jacobs  in  ye  front,  E.  John  Parsons  and  Dan- 
iell  Radley  for  making  Incroachments  in  the  second  street  and  Walnut 
street,  by  laying  great  Quantity  of  Timber  theiren,  to  the  Detriment  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  City.  Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Kest'of  the  Jurors. 

pr  JOHN  RODMAN,  Forman. 

James  Jacobs,  Guilty,  Submitts.     Daniel  Radley  submits. 


We  do  also  present  John  Furnis  and  Thomas  MeCarty,  and  Thomas 
Anderson,  and  henery  Flower,  barbers,  for  Trimming  people  on  first  Days 
of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday,  contrary  to  the  law  in  that  case 
made  and  provided.  Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Rest  of  the  Jurors. 

pr  JOHN  RODMAN,  foreman. 

John  Furnis  saith  he's  not  Guilty.      Thos.  Andrews   Guilty. 


Quarter  Sessions  held  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  this  third  day  of 
November,  1703. 

We,  the  said  Grand  Inquest,  doe  present  Samuel  Marman  for  mena- 
cing and  threatening  the  Travis  Jury,  in  the  open  street  in  Philadelphia, 
on  tne  the  14th  Day  of  September  last  past,  1703,  which  said  Jury  then 
stood  impaneled  at  the  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  10th  day  of  September,  1703. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  Jurors. 

pr  JOHN  RODMAM,  Foreman. 
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"We  do  also  present  John  Jones  Alderman,  for  making  Incroacliment 
on  Mulberry  street,  in  this  City,  by  setting  a  great  Reed  or  bay  Stack 
in  the  said  street  for  these  two  years  last  past,  and  making  a  close  fence 
about  ye  same.  This  3d  day  of  November,  1703. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  tbe  rest  of  the  Jurors. 

pr  JOHN  RODMAN,  foreman. 

Witnesses  the  said  Jury.     Not  Guilty,  Travers. 

City  of  Philadelphia,  ss. 

The  Grand  Inquest  for  our  Lady,  the  Queen,  opon  their  affirm asons  do 
present  that  William  Jolley,  late  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  aforesaid, 
Worsted  Comber  Gyles  Green,  late  of  same,  Joyner  and  John  Morris, 
late  of  the  same,  Ship  Carpenter,  the  Sixth  day  of  November,  In  the 
year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Lady  Ann,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  England, 
Scotland,  ffrance  and  Ireland,  Queen  Defender  of  the  ffaith,  on  the 
third,  and  long  before  was  a  Inhabitant  of  the  City  aforsde,  and  that 
they  aforesd,  Wm.  Jolly,  Gyles  Green,  and  John  Morris,  then  to  witt : 
the  aforsd  Sixth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  aforsd,  in  due  form  was 
sumoned  and  requisted  by  John  Gilbert,  one  of  the  Constables  of  the 
City  aforsaid,  to  watch  in  the  City  aforsaid,  iu  the  Night  of  the  same 
day,  nevertheless  the  aforesd  William  Jolley,  Gyles  Green  and  John 
Morrris,  of  their  duty  in  that  behalf  being  negligent,  to  witt,  the  afore- 
said night  of  the  afo^esd  day,  in  the  year  , aforesd,  or  in  any  part  of-the 
same  Night,  did  not  watch  A'ith  the  Constable  aforesd,  at  the  City  afore- 
said, but  their  duty  in  that  behalf  to  <io  there  there  wholey  neglected, 
and  volentairly  obstinately  and  Contemptuously  then,  there  made  de- 
fault In  Contempt  of  our  sd  Lady  the  Queen,  and  her  Laws,  And  against 
the  grace  of  our  sd  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity. 

Witt. 
JOHN  GILBERT,  affirm'il.  AFP.  BETOUT. 

1704,  W.  Jolley  pleads  Guilty,  and  putts  himselfe  in  mercy  of  the 
Court. 


City  of  Philadelphia, 

The  Grand  Inquest  for  our  Lord  the  King,  upon  their  respective  oathes 
and  affinnacuns,  do  present  That  Peter  Evans,  late  of  the  City  Philada., 
Gentl.  the  Tenth  Day  of  March,  In  the  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Lord 
George,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faithe,  &c.,  the  First  at  the  City  aforsd,  a  Certane  Challenge  in  M  riting 
to  one  Francis  Phillipps,  of  the  same  City,  Clerk,  did  send  to  Fight 
him,  the  sd  Peter  Evans  at  Sword  Did  send,  agt.  an  act  of  Genall.  As- 
sembly of  their  Government  in  that  Case  made  and  Provided,  as  also  agt. 
the  Peace  of  our  sd  Lordye  King,  his  Crown  and  Dignity,  &c. 

ASSHETON. 

non  Cul.  Et  de  hoc 

Attorney  Generall  Siliter. 
Philada. 
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George,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland 
Defender  of  the  Faithe,  To  the  Coroner  of  the  City  of  Philada.  Greet- 
ing. We  command  you  that  you  cause  to  come  before  our  Justices  as- 
signed to  Keep  the  Peace  and  also  divers  Helomies,  Tresspasses  and 
other  ofFensies  in  our  City  of  Philada.,  at  our  Court  of  Genall.  Qr.  Ses- 
sions, there  to  be  hfld  the  Seventh  Day  of  this  Inst.  July,  Twelve  free 
and  Lawfull  men  of  your  Bayly  wick,  by  whom  the  Truth  of  the  matter 
may  to  the  better  known,  and  who  to  Peter  Evans  Gentl,  are  of  no 
affenety  to  make  a  Certain  Jury  of  the  Country  between  the  sd  Peter 
upon  a  Certain  Challenge  in  writing  sent  by  him  the  sd  Peter  to  one 
Francis  Philips,  Clerk,  Because  as  well  the  sd  Peter  as  the  sd  Thomas 
Clark,  Gentl.,  who  on  our  behalf  prosecutes,  have  put  themselves  upon 
that  Jury  and  have  you  there  the  names  of  the  Jurors  and  this  Writ. 
Witness  Richard  Hill,  Esq.,  mayor,  the  Sixth  day  of  July,  in  ye  first 
year  of  our  Reign,  1715.  ,  ASSHETON. 

We  of  the  Jury,  do  find  that  Peter  Evans  in  the  Indictment  men- 
tioned, did  send  a  Letter  in  writing  to  Francis  Phillips,  Containing  these 
words  : 

Sir 

You  have  basely  slandered  a  Gentlewoman  that  I  have  a  profound  re- 
spect for,  And  for  my  part  shall  give  you  a  fair  opportunity  to  defend 
your  self  to-morrow  morning,  on  the  West  side  of  Jos.  Carpenter's  Gar- 
den, betwixt  seven  and  8,  wtiere  I  shall  expect  to  meet  you  Gladio  cinc- 
tus,  in  failure  whereof  depend  upon  the  usage  you  deserve,  from 

Yr.  &c.,  PETER  EVANS. 
Jan'y.  21,  1714. 

I  am  at  ye  Ptwter  Platter. 

Iff  upon  the  whole,  the  Court  do  Judge  the  words  contained  in  the 
said  letter  to  be  a  challenge,  Then  we  do  find  the  said  Peter  Evans 
guilty.  But  if  the  Court  do  Judge  the  words  contained  in  the  said  letter 
are  no  challenge,  Then  we  do  find  the  sd  Peter  Evans  not  Guilty. 

Curia  advisari  vult. 

City  of  Philada. 

The  Grand  Inquest  for  our  Lord  the  King,  upon  their  respective  af- 
firmations do  present  that  Francis  Philips,  late  of  the  City  of  Philada., 
Clerk,  tha  fifteenth  day  of  June,  in  the  Year  of  the  Reigu  of  our  Lord 
Geirg.',  King  of  Great  Britain,  ffranco  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
faith,  &c.,  the  ffirst  at  the  City  afd.  then  and  there  Contriving  and  In- 
tending Richard  Hill,  Mayor  of  the  sd  City,  and  Robert  Assheton,  Re- 
corder of  the  sd  City,  Justices  of  the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King,  in  the 
City  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  assigned  to  keep  their  authority  as 
much  as  in  him  lies,  to  deprive,  annihilate  and  contemn  then  and  there 
of  the  sd  Mayor  and  Recorder,  those  English  words  following  openly  and 
publicly  did  say  and  utter  viz :  Tell  the  Mayor,  Richard  Hill,  (the 
Mayor  of  this  City  meaning,)  and  Robert  Assheton,  (the  Recorder  of 
this  City  meaning,)  that  they  (the  sd  Mayor  and  Recorder  meaning,)  that 
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I  say  they  (the  said  Mayor  and  Recorder  meaning,)  are  no  better  than 
Rogues,  Villains  and  scoundrells,  for  they  (the  said  Mayor  and  Recorder 
still  meaning,)  have  not  done  me  justice,  and  might  as  well  have  sent  a 
man  to  pick  my  pockett  or  rob  my  house,  as  to  have  taken  away  my 
serv't.,  (one  Elizabeth  Starkey,  a  pretended  serv't.  of  the  sd  Francis's, 
by  order  of  Court  discharged  meaning,)  to  the  great  Deprivation  of  the 
authority  of  the  said  Mayor  and  Recorder,  in  the  manifest  contempt  of 
the  Laws  of  our  Lord  the  King,  as  also  agt  the  peace  of  our  Lord  the 
King,  his  Crown  and  Dignity. 

ASSHETON. 
Non  cul  et  de  hoc,  &c.     Attorney  Genii.,  Siliter,  &c. 

Whereas  it  has  been  frequently  and  often  presented  by  several  former 
Grand  Jurys  for  this  City,  The  Necessity  of  a  Lucking  stool  and  house 
of  Correction,  for  the  just  punish'ent  of  scolding,  Drunken  "Women,  as 
well  as  Divers  other  profligate  and  Unruly  persons  in  this  place,  who 
are  become  a  Publick  Nuisance  and  disturbance  to  this  Town  in  Generall, 
Therefore  we,  the  present  Grand  Jury,  Do  Earnestly  again  present  tin; 
same  to  this  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  City,  desireing  their  Im- 
mediate Care,  That  those  publick  conveniances  may  not  be  any  longer 
Delay'd,  but  with  all  possible  speed  provided  fcr  the  Detection  and 
Quieting  such  disorderly  Persons.  WM.  FISHBOURN,  foreman, 

Jan.  1717.  In  behalf  of  the  Grand  Jury. 


The  Grand  Inquest  of  the  City  Philadelphia,  upon  their  oaths  and 
affirmations,  Do  Present  The  arch  under  the  front  street  and  north  End 
of  the  City  aforsd,  wanting  Repairs,  and  the  Front  Street  made  good 
upon  sd  Arch,  and  the  pump  there  being  now  not  in  use,  Ought  to  be 
Removed,  w'cli  Stands  much  in  the  Streets. 

Allsoe  the  Vacant  lott  upon  the  front  street,  belonging  to  Thos.  (Jrif- 
fith,  has  Caved  in  Into  the  Front  street,  Wch  is  likely  to  make  the 
street  unpassable. 

Allsoe  that  part  of  the  30  feet  Cart  way  on  King  street  between 
Jonath  Dickinson's  house,  Benj.  Vim,ing,  Sam'l  Carpenter,  Jos.  Kirl's 
Estate,  and  Antho.  Morris'  Maulthouse,  where  the  Publick  Kennell 
stands  full  of  filthy  Standing  water,  which  wants  to  be  Duly  paved  and 
aud  Regulated,  being  now  a  Publick  Nusance  and  great  annoyance  to  all 
the  Neighbourhood. 

Allsoe  that  part  of  the  front  street  between  the  house  of  Jos.  Pidgeon 
and  Jno.  Furness  his  corner  leading  down  to  King  Street  or  the  30  feet 
Cart  way  w'ch  wants  Regulating  and  making  good  and  passable. 

Allsoe  ye  paved  Kennell,  Cross  the  Front  Street,  Between  Jona 
Dickinson  house  in  ye  Tenuor  of  Jno.  Dilworths  and  Antho.  Yieldhall, 
being  to  Low,  or  Walnut  street  Raised  to  keep  the  water  in  its  proper 
Channell. 

Allsoe  that  a  Ducking  Stoole  be  made  for  Publick  use,  being  very 
much  Wanting  for  Scoluiug  Women,  &c. 

FISHBOURN,  foreman. 
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City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Grand  Inquest,  We  taking  in  consideration  the  Great  disorders  of 
the  Turbulent  and  ill  Behaviour  of  many  people  in  this  City,  we  present 
the  Great  Necessity  of  a  Ducking  Stool  for  such  people  according  to  their 
Deserts. 

Signed  by  the  foreman  for  himself  and  brethren. 

BENJ.  DUFFIELD. 
[1720.] 

Cify  Philad. 

The  Grand  Inquest  for  Our  Lord  the  King,  upon  their  Respective 
Oaths  and  affermations,  do  present  that  Wheroas  there  has  been  Diver 
Riouters  Routers,  and  the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King,  Disturbers  by 
Divers  Infant  bond  Servants,  and  Negros,  within  this  City  after  it  is 
Duskish,  and  we  do  heartily  wish  that  the  Court  would  think  of  some 
proper»Methode  For  the  Suppressing  of  the  Like  for  the  future,  and  that 
Care  may  be  taken  to  Suppress  the  unruly  Negros  of  the  City,  accom- 
panying to  gethcr  on  the  first  day  of  the  weeke,  and  that  they  may  not 
be  suffered  to  walk  the  Street  in  Companys  after  it  is  Darke,  without 
their  Master  Leave,  &c. 

Philada.  ap.  4th,  1717.  Signed  In  Behalfe  off  the  Grand  Inquest. 

pr  Jos.  SHIPFEN,  Forman. 

To  the  Honorable  Bench. 

The  humble  petition  of  Hannah  Cherry,  Humbly  Sheweth  that  I  am 
utterly  Ruined  by  being  so  unhappy  as  to  incur  your  bon'rs  Just  Dis- 
pleasure, by  Concealing  the  Clandestine  Marriage  of  Mr.  TuthiPs  Ne- 
groe  and  Katherine  Williams;  who  has  been  also  in  some  Measure  the 
Destruction  of  my  unhappy  Daughter,  Rebecca  Scott,  who  was  so  unwise 
as  not  only  to  nurse  her  in  her  illness,  for  which  she  had  nothing,  but 
also  the  said  Katherine  has  now  rob'd  my  daughter  of  most  part  of  what 
she  had ;  and  the  Landlord  has  seased  all  the  Rest :  to  that  neither  she 
nor  I  have  any  thing  to  subsist  on ;  her  husband  have  sent  to  her  to 
come  to  him  if  your  hon'rs  please  to  let  her  go,  by  which  mercy  she  will 
be  neither  a  trouble  nor  occation  of  any  to  ye  Town  nor  consequently  to 
your  hon'rs.,  who  she  has  highly  provoked  by  her  foolishness;  which  I 
humbly  beg  of  your  hon'rs  to  pardon  ;  and  it  shall  be  not  only  a  warning 
to  both  her  and  me  ever  to  avoid  such  companie,  but  to  discover  what  I 
know  of  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Law  and  your  hon'rs  pleasure  therein. 
Since  I  came  out  of  prison  I  have  discovered  who  marritd  the  fores'd 
negroe  and  shall  acquaint  your  hon'rs  if  you  please  to  grant  the  humble 
request  of  your  hou's  poor  petitioner.  HANNAH  CHERRY. 

9th  4th  1722,  Rebecca  Scott  is  ordered  to  go  to  her  Husband,  and 
her  fine  Quitted. 

City  of  Philada. 
We,  the  Grand  Inquest  for  our  Lord  the  King,  upon  their  respective 
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oats  and  affirmation  Do  present  that  Mary,  the  wife  John  Austin,  Late  of 
tbe  of  Philad.,  Cordwainer,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  September,  In  the 
Year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  George,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
of  Great  Brittain,  &c.,  the  ninth  And  at  divers  others  days  and  times  as 
well  before  as  after  in  High  Street  Ward,  in  the  City  affors'd,  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  was  and  yet  is  a  Common  Scold,  And  the 
peace  of  our  Lord  the  King,  in  the  City  afors'd,  a  Coruon  and  publick 
Disturber,  And  Strife  and  Debate  amongst  her  Neighbours,  a  Comon 
Sower  and  Mover  To  the  Great  Disturbance  of  the  Leige  Subjects  of 
our  Sd  Lord  the  King  Inhabiting  the  City  affors'd,  And  to  the  Evil 
Example  of  others  in  Such  Cases  Delinquents  And  Also  agt  the  peace  of 
our  Lord  the  King,  his  Crown  and  Dignity,  &c. 

8-6m,  1722.  Evid.  John  North,  Hugh  Tresse,  Ealfe  Waid,  Eilla 
Yera.  Non  Cul.  pro  se. 

To  the  Rifflit  Worshipfull,  (lie  Mayor  and  Alldermen  and  Justices  of  the 

City  of  Philadelphia,    The  Humble   Petition   of  Isaac  Barker  and 

James  Spurliny 

Sheweth  That  Wee  yr  Petit'rs,  are  both  of  us  heartily  sorry  for  our 
greivous  offences  against  Almighty  God,  who  has  given  us  a  true  sence 
of  the  errors  of  our  waies,  and  wee  hope  he  will  continue  his  mercies  to 
us  in  affording  us  continuall  supply  of  grace  to  enable  us  truly  to  serve 
and  fear  him,  which»we  are  now  fully  perswaded  to  be  our  Duty  and 
happyness,  If  yr  Worships  will  please  to  give  us  leave  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, our  Native  place,  We  do  both  of  us  assure  you  that  we  will  never 
return  to  trouble  this  Province  under  the  most  severe  penalties.  We  do 
most  humbly  Entreat  yr  Worships  favour  in  this  matter  to  yr  miserable 
poor,  Penitent  Petit'rs. 

And  yr  Petit'rs  shall  ever  Pray,  &c. 

ISAAC  BARKER, 

8th  28, 1728.  JAMES  SPEORLING. 


Prices  of  Liquor  in  public  houses,  and  provender  in  Publick  Stables, 

set  by  the  Justucs,  July  Sess'ns,  1731.  s.  d. 

Wine  pr  Quart  in  Pub.  House,  2 

Hum  pr  Jill.  2 

Bum  Punch,  made  of  Double  refined  Suger,  per  Quart,  1    4 

Tiff  or  Flipp,  pr  Quart,  8 

Hum  punch,  made  with  single  refined  Suger.  1 

Arrack,  one  Quart  made  into  Punch,  3 

Beer  pr  Quart,  3 

Best  Beer  prQr"*f  5 

i-  -  greater  or  Lesser  Quantity 

Oats  pr  Bushell,  3   4 

Cyder  pr  Quart,  3 

Best  English  Hay  for  a  horse  pr  night,  8 

Common  Hay,  5 
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Philadelphia,  5th  April,  1737. 

To  the  Worshipfull  the  Mayor  and  Bench  ofJusties,  The  humble  petition 
of  John  Parker: 

May  it  please  your  worship,  your  petitioner  first  begs  pardon  of  the 
worshipfull  Mr.  Mayor,  for  applying  In  this  manner,  having  the  un- 
happine.ss  of  being  very  hard  of  hearing,  and  for  that  reason  fear'd  he 
might  misunderstand  what  Questions  his  Worship  might  ask. 

May  it  pleass  your  Worship,  on  the  2d  Instant,  my  master,  Mr.  Wm. 
Crosthwaits,  for  no  offence  Committed  by  me,  which  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  prove,  turned  me  out  of  doors  and  hath  ever  since  refused  me 
admittance  in  his  House. 

Which  your  petitioner  humbly  submitts  to  your  worship  how  must  I 
be  supported,  (being  his  servant)  and  your  Petitioner  as  In  duty  bound, 
&c. 

The  Grand  Jury  observe  with  great  Concern,  the  vast  number  of  Tip- 
pling Houses  within  this  City,  many  of  which  they  think  are  little  bet- 
ter than  Nurseries  of  Vice  and  Debauchery,  and  tend  very  much  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  Poor.  They  are  likewise  of  opinion  that 
the  profane  Language,  horrid  Oaths  and  Imprecations  grown  of  late  so 
common  in  our  streets,  so  shocking  to  the  Ears  of  the  sober  Inhabitants 
and  tending  to  destroy  in  the  minds  of  our  Youth  all  Sense  of  the  Fear 
of  God  and  the  Religion  of  an  oath  owes  its  encrease  in  a  great  measure 
to  those  disorderly  Houses.  The  Jury  therefore  begg  leave  to  recommend 
it  to  the  Court,  To  fall  on  some  method  of  liraitting  or  diminishing  the 
number  of  Publick  Houses,  and  preserving  Good  order  in  such  as  shall 
be  licensed  for  ye  Fu  ure. 

Philada.  Jan.  2d;  1744.  WM.  BELL,  Foreman. 

I'o  the  Worship/full,  the  Mayor,  the  Recorder,  and  the  rest  of  the  Justice  s 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia* 

The  grand  Jury  of  the  said  City  met  at  the  present  Sessions  do,  in 
Compliance  with  the  Direction  of  the  Court,  make  the  following  particu- 
lar Presentments  of  unlawful  Bake-houses,  Coopers  Shops,  Disorderly 
Houses,  &c..  but  believing  from  the  Reprimand  they  yesterday  received 
from  the  Court,  that  the  General  Presentment  they  then  made  was  mis- 
apprehended, and  that  thro'  the  Clerk's  hasty  Reading  the  Court  did  not 
sufficiently  advert  to  the  Tenor  and  Import  of  that  Presentment,  they 
beg  leave  here  to  repeat  it. 

"  The  Grand  Jury  observe  with  great  Concern,  the  vast  number  of 
Tipling  Houses  within  this  City,  many  of  which  they  think  are  little 
better  Nurseries  of  vice  and  Debauchery,  and  tend  very  much  to  encrease 
the  Number 'of  our  Poor.  They  are  likewise  of  Opinion  that  the  profane 
Language,  horrid  Oaths,  Imprecations,  grown  of  Lite  so  common  in  our 
Streets,  so  shocking  to  the  Ears  of  the  sober  Inhabitants,  and.tending  to 
destroy  in  the  minds  of  our  Youth  all  sense  of  the  Fear  of  God  and  the 
Religion  of  an  Oath,  owes  its  Increase  in  a  great  Measure  to  those  dis- 

•This  paper  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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orderly  Houses.  The  Jury  therefore  beg  Leave  to  recommend  it  to  the 
Court,  to  fall  on  some  Method  of  limiting  or  diminishing  the  Number  of 
Publick  Houses,  and  preserving  Good  order  in  such  as  shall  be  licenced 
for  the  future." 

The  Jury  would  only  observe,  that  they  had  no  Intention  in  the  least 
to  break  in  upon  the  authority  of  the  Magistrates;  that  they  only  com- 
plain of  the  great  Number  of  Tipling  Houses  as  a  Grievance  which  they 
feel,  and,  far  from  prescribing  to  the  Justices,  they  only  requested  them 
to  fail  upon  some  Methode  among  themselves  of  preventing  it  for  the 
future,  which  is  no  more  than  is  practised  in  like  cases  by  the  grand  Ju- 
ries of  the  City  of  London,  as  the  Presentment  then  made  of  the  great 
Increase  of  Gin  Shops,  to  the  Mayor  and  Justices  of  that  City  fully 
shows  [here  read  the  Middlesex  Presentment]  for  this  Presentment,  the 
Jury  were,  as  we  are  inforrn'd.  thank'd  by  that  honorable  court,  and  a 
Committee  of  the  Bench  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Greivance  com- 
plain'd  of  upon  whose  report  Measures  were  afterwards  taken  to  remove 
it.  The  Grand  Jury  do  therefore  still  think  it  their  Duty  to  complain  of 
the  enormous  Increase  of  Publick  Houses  in  Philadelphia,  especially 
since  it  now  appears  by  the  Constable's  Returns  that  there  are  upwards 
of  one  Hundred  that  have  Licences  which,  with  the  Retailers,  make  the 
Houses  that  sell  strong  Drink  by  our  Computation  near  a  tenth  Part  of 
the  City,  a  Proportion  that  appears  to  us  much  too  great,  since  by  their 
Number  they  impoverish  one  another,  as  well  as  the  Neighborhood  they 
live  in,  and  for  the*want  of  better  Customers,  may  thro'  Necessity,  be 
under  greater  Temptations  to  entertain  Apprentices,  Servants  and  even 
Negroes. 

The  Jury  therefore  are  glad  to  hear  from  the  Bench  that  the  Magis- 
trates are  become  sensible  of  this  Evil,  and  purpose  to  apply  a  Remedy ; 
for  which  they  will  deserve  the  Thanks  of  all  good  Citizens. 

We  do  further  hereby  particularly  present  the  following  Persons  for 
Keeping  Disorderly  Houses  in  the  City,  to  wit: 

Katharine  Mason,  John  Browne,  Joseph  Webb,  Margaret  Cook,  Wi- 
dow Finley,  Ralph  Aigbrick,  William  Jones,  Jane  Bond,  Katharine 
Carr,  Sarah  Levine. 

The  Jury  observ'd  with  Concern  in  the  Course  of  the  Evidence,  that  a 
Neighborhood,  in  which  some  of  these  disorderly  Houses  are,  is  so  gone- 
rally  thought  to  be  vitiated,  as  to  obtain  among  the  common  People  the 
shocking  name  of  Hell  Town. 

We  do  farther  present  the  following  Persons  for  having  Coopers  Shops 
not  regulated  according  to  Law,  and  dangerous  to  the  City  on  account  of 
Fire,  to  wit : 

Hugh  McMacken,  Samuel  Powel,  Andrew  Farrel,  Benjamin  Better- 
son,  Thomas  James,  Jonathan  Evans,  Aaron  Jenkins,  Jacob  Kollock, 

Thos.  Glentworth,  Thomas  Fisher,  Richard  Brockden, Cateer,  Jacob 

Shute,  William  Mixon,  Hugh  McCullogh,  Edmond  Beeck. 

We  do  farther  present  the  following  Persons  for  Keeping  Bakehouses 
not  regulated  according  to  Law,  and  dangerous  to  the  City  on  Account 
of  Fire,  to  wit : 
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William  Darvell,  Marcus  Kuhl,  John  Fitsharris,  John  Fernel,  Daniel 
Britton,  Francis  Johnson.  Samuel  Reed,  Joseph  Clark,  Stephen  Jenkins. 

And  we  do  present  Norton  Prior,  Wight  Massey,  and  Marcus  Kuhl, 
for  having  Piles  of  Faggots  dangerously  situated  and  contrary  to  Law. 

We  do  further  present  Lynford  Lardner  for  abusing  and  assaulting 
the  Constable  of  the  watch,  then  upon  Duty. 

And  lastly,  we  do  present  Samuel  Hasell  as  a  Magistrate,  who  not  only 
refused  to  take  notice  of  a  Complaint  made  to  him  against  a  Person 
guilty  of  profane  Swearing,  but  (at  another  Time)  set  an  Evil  Example 
by  swearing  himself. 

We  beg  leave  only  to  add,  that  as  a  good  Grand  Jury  (which  the  Re- 
corder was  pleased  to  say  we  had  the  Appearance  of  being)  may,  if  there 
is  no  Misunderstanding  between  the  Magistrates  and  them,  greatly  assist 
and  Strengthen  the  Court  in  the  Suppression  of  Vice  and  Immorality, 
we  hope  no  Cause  will  be  given  hereafter  of  the  least  Disagreement,  and 
that  well  meaning  Persons  may  not  be  mad 3  unwilling  to  serve  in  that 
Office,  by  unkind  Reprimands  from  the  Bench,  tho'  they  should  some- 
times happen  to  mistake  their  duty,  but  be  treated  at  least  with  some 
Indulgence. 

By  Direction  and  Behalf  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

Jan.  3,  1744.  WM.  BELL,  foreman. 


To  the  Worshipful,   the  Mayor  Recorder  and  Jllderman  of  the   City  of 

Philadelphia. 

The  Petition  of  Francis  Delbous  Humbly  Sheweth  : 

That  your  Petitioner  came  over  to  America  with  his  Excellency  Gen- 
eral Braddock,  and  served  him  as  a  cook,  That  your  Pet'r  has  also  served 
Gen.  Webb,  Lord  Howe  and  Gen.  Amherst  in  that  station,  That  your 
Pet'r  bad  Health  prevented  his  following  the  Army,  when  he  might  have 
procured  himself  a  Livelihood,  for  which  Reason  Gen.  Amherst  was 
placed  to  discharge  him,  as  may  appear  proper  Certificates  and  a  Letter 
of  Recommendation  writ  by  order  of  that  General. 

your  Petitioner  therefore  pray  your  Worship  would  grant  him  your 
Recommendation  to  his  Honour,  the  Grovernour,  for  his  Licence  to  keep 
a  public  House  of  Entertainment  in  the  City. 

And  your  Petitioner,  as  in  Duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 


XXXIII. — Letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Hart,  of  Doylestoim,  Pa. 

[Received  in  answer  to  the  Circular  of  the  Society.] 

Doylestown,  llmo.  27,  1845. 

*  *  *  The  facts  related  in  the  first,  are  from  personal  observation,  and 
prove  to  my  satisfaction,  that  slavery  in  our  climate,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  considered  on  its  merits,  is  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  improvement  mentioned  having  been  materially  promoted 
by  t'le  operation  of  the  Abolition  law,  and  also  that,  as  a  people,  the 
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coloured  or  African  race  cannot  thrive  here  in  an  independent  state. 
The  forethought  and  industry  necessary  to  enable  them  to  provide  for 
the  future,  as  far  as  my  observations  extend,  are  wanting;  hence,  when 
left  to  their  own  resources,  they  will  gradually  dwindle,  and  finally  be- 
come extinct. 

The  legend  is  written  from  memory.  I  have  heard  the  William  Hart 
relate  the' whole  transaction  when  1  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age. 
From  other  sources  I  believe  he  was  essentially  correct;  and  the  relation 
I  have  given  is  in  accordance  with  his — his  relation  having  left  an  im- 
pression only  to  terminate  with  life. 

SAM'L  HART. 

Some  weeks  since  I  received  a  printed  circular,  purporting  to  be  from 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  requesting  information,  &c.,  and 
although  my  mind  from  infancy  has  been  stored  with  anecdotes,  tales, 
and  legends,  on  turning  them  up,  I  cannot  find  anything  worth  commu- 
nicating. Two  subjects  have  presented  themselves,  and,  trifling  as  they 
are,  I  conclude  to  offer  them.  Delicacy  to  the  descendants  has  prevented 
me  from  giving  names  in  some  cases. 

From  fifty  to  fifty-five  years  ago,  I  could  stand  on  a  corner  of  my 
father's  farm  (twenty-one  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  the  Old  York 
Road)  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  a  country  beautifully  situated, 
and  naturally  of  excellent  quality ;  from  that  spot  I  could  count  sixteen 
farmhouses,  and  in  every  house  were  slaves,  more  or  less.  By  the  side 
or  sides  of  every  fence  within  view,  were  hedge  rows,  (by  which  I  mean 
a  strip  of  briers,  weeds,  bushes,  or  trees,  varying  in  width  from  six  to 
twenty  or  more  feet,)  amongst  which,  with  almost  a  certainty  of  tearing 
his  coat,  (his  breeches  being  buckskin,  were  brier  proof,)  the  farmer  or 
his  negro  was  to  penetrate  when  the  fence  required  repair;  and  the  ope- 
ration was  frequently  performed  by  cutting  a  sappling  near  the  fence, 
some  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  letting  it  fall  lengthways  on  the 
old  fence. 

The  ground,  generally,  appeared  to  have  been  cultivated  in  a  slovenly 
and  miserable  manner  from  the  first  clearing,  and  the  crops  corresponded 
with  the  appearance.  A  little  wheat,  some  rye,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn, 
hay  from  natural  meadows  only,  all  poor,  cider  and  whisky,  constituted 
the  sum  total :  and  on  this  the  proprietors,  immediate  descendants  of 
Irish  emigrants,  lived,  casting  dull  care  away.  And  I  may  add,  that  a 
more  hospitable,  kind,  affectionate,  and  merry  people  has  not  since  fallen 
in  my  way. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  Abolition  law,  the  slaves  gradually  disap- 
peared :  as  gradually  the  fence-rows  were  uprooted,  the  farmers  almost 
universally  adopting  a  new  system  of  farming.  I  presume  that  fortj 
farm-houses  may  now  be  seen  from  the  same  spot  over  a  tract  of  country 
as  productive  and  tastefully  cultivated  as  any  portion  of  land  in  Penn- 
sylvania, equally  remote  from  the  metropolis.  The  coloured  population 
are  gone — exth.ct.  With  the  exception  of  one  old  .bachelor,  I  think  there 
is  neither  root  nor  branch  of  them  left;  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  the  observation. 
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Of  the  proprietors — the  housekeepers,  one  couple,  he  96,  she  90  years 
of  age,  only  remain.  Dear,  good,  kind,  affectionate,  and  respectable,  may 
the  sods  rest  lightly  on  their  graves.*  He  is  the  last  soldier  of  the  re- 
volution in  that  part,  but  now  a  lantern  without  a  light;  it  is  extin- 
guished to  shine  no  more. 

A  Legend  of  the  Doanes,  of  Bucks  County. 

Prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  there  lived  in  the  township  of  Plum- 
stead,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  a  family  by  the  name  of  Doane,  consist- 
ing of  the  father,  mother,  some  five  or  six  sons,  and  two  or  three  daugh- 
ters. In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  resided  another  family  of  nearly 
the  same  number,  six  boys  and  two  girls,  by  the  name  of  Hart.  These 
children  attended  the  same  school ;  and  as  the  athletic  exercises,  such  as 
wrestling  and  boxing,  rough  and  tumble,  were  more  fashionable  then 
than  at  the  present  day,  the  boys  frequently  engaged  in  this  sport.  Many 
hard  and  fiercely  contested  engagements  took  place  amongst  them ;  and, 
like  most  wars,  victory  sometimes  fell  to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other. 
The  parents  of  the  former  family  were  called  Quakers,  those  of  the  lat- 
ter, Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian.  After  this  manner  these  boys  attained 
to  men's  years,  about  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  in  which  the 
Doanes  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  king,  the  Harts  on  that  of 
Congress.  Having  taken  opposite  sides,  there  arose  an  inveterate  hos- 
tility between  them,  increased,  perhaps,  by  the  recollection  of  former 
contests.  The  whigs  of  the  neighbourhood  being  the  strongest  party, 
it  became  necessary  that  the  others  should  use  circumspection  in  their 
movements,  and  the  Doanes,  in  company  with  some  others,  commenced 
nocturnal  excursions  in  disguise,  which  sometimes  terminated  in  plun- 
dering and  abusing  their  neighbours,  and  kept  them  all  in  constant  alarm. 
They  were  able  to  pounce  upon  those  most  obnoxious  to  them  when  least 
prepared  for  the  visit;  consequently,  it  became  a  general  concern  to  root 
them  out  of  the  country.  At  this  crisis  a  boy  went  to  a  mill  in  the  vi- 
cinity, since  known  by  the  name  of  Hardtimes,  now  Lumberton,  by  the 
Delaware,  to  get  a  grist  ground.  The  miller  objected  to  doing  so  imme- 
diately :  the  boy  insisted,  and  as  a  final  and  conclusive  argument,  said, 
he  must  have  it,  for  the  Doanes  were  at  their  house.  The  miller  ground 
the  grist,  sent  the  boy  away  with  it,  and  went  to  a  vendue  which  hap- 
pened to  be  near,  and  spread  the  alarm.  A  party  consisting  of  about 
thirty  men  was  organized,  and  dispersed  to  their  houses  to  arm  them- 
selves it  being  well  understood  that  they  would  be  resisted  to  despera- 
tion, and  rendezvous  at  a  time  and  place  agreed  upon,  near  the  house 
where  the  Doanes  were,  on  Cabin  Run,  a  small  stream  which  passes  into 
the  west  side  of  Tohickon  Creek  at  Mean's  Ford.  The  arrangement  was, 
that  the  party  should  divide  into  small  squads,  surround  the  house  at  a 
distance,  advance  at  a  concerted  signal,  and,  by  closing  as  they  advaned, 
come  together  at  the  house,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  escape.  The 
squad  who  were  to  approach  the  front  and  only  door,  consisted  of  Major 

*  James  and  Eleanor  Polk. 
24 
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Kennedy,  Samuel  Hart,  and  \\  illiara  Hart,  the  two  oldest  of  the  family 
above  mentioned.  William,  who  was  n,  powerful  man,  said  he  could  see 
between  the  logs  when  approaching  the  house,  three  of  the  Doanes  sit- 
ting on  a  bench  near  the  fire,  eating  beans  from  off  a  trencher.  Being 
between  his  companions,  he  opened  the  door,  stepped  in,  and  ordered 
them  to  surrender,  stating  that  the  house  was  surrounded,  and  escape 
was  impossible.  Without  saying  one  word,  they  rose  from  their  seats, 
seized  their  guns,  and  fired  at  him.  He  also  fired  two  horse-pistols  at 
them,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  sprang  forward  and  grappled  with 
one  of  them,  by  chance  Moses,  the  captain  of  the  band.  A  short  scuffle 
ended  by  Moses'  lying  on  the  floor,  with  William's  knee  on  his  breast.  As 
soon  as  Moses  found  himself  overpowered  he  ceased  to  resist,  and  called 
for  quarter,  which  was  granted,  The  two  other  Doanes  ran  up  a  ladder 
and  escaped  from  a  small  window  in  the  end  of  the  house,  Major  Ken- 
nedy and  Sam  remained  to  guard  the  doorway  when  William  entered. 
The  charge  of  one  of  the  guns  fired,  passed  between  the  logs  of  the  house, 
cut  off  the  barrel  of  Sam's  gun  above  the  first  thimble,  and  a  splinter  or 
scale  from  the  barrel  lodged  in  Major  Kennedy's  back,  inflicting  a  mor- 
tal wound,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days ;  the  only  shot  that  took  ef- 
fect. After  the  prisoner  had  craved  and  received  quarter,  and  all  dan- 
ger was  over,  one  of  the  surrounding  party,  Bob  Gibson,  ran  into  the 
house,  put  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  to  Doane's  breast  whilst  William  was 
holding  him  on  the  floor  and  he  lying  passive,  and  shot  him  through  the 
heart.  It  appeared  on  investigation,  that  none  of  the  surrounding  party 
except  the  three  above  named,  had  arrived  at  the  house  until  the  danger 
was  over,  and  consequently  the  two  other  Doanes  escaped. 

The  next  morning  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  father  of  Moses,  (a 
quiet,  civil,  and  inoffensive  man,)  who  came  to  the  house,  took  him,  and 
buried  him. 

Joseph  Doane,  another  brother,  narrowly  escaped  capture  subse- 
quently. He  retreated  from  a  house,  and  after  running  some  sixty  or 
eighty  yards,  leaped  a  fence.  As  he  passed  over,  he  turned  his  head  to 
squint  at  his  pursuers,  at  the  same  time  slapping  his  hand  on  his  bot- 
tom, intimating  that  they  might  kiss  it.  Whilst  he  was  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  a  rifle  was  fired  at  him,  the  ball  of  which  drew  his  front 
teeth.  He  escaped  notwithstanding,  and  fled  to  Canada,  where  he  was 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  died  peaceably  at  a  good  old  age. 
Two  of  the  brothers  were  captured,  tried,  and  convicted  for  robbery,  at 
Newton,  then  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Bucks,  but  removed 
to  Philadelphia  for  safe  keeping,  and  executed  in  the  latter  place. 

[The  last  clause,  commencing  with  the  words  "  but  removed,"  was 
added  to  Mr.  Hart's  MS.  by  another  hand.] 
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XXXIV. — Selections  from  the  Logan  Papers. 

[The  following  papers  are  from  a  series  of  volumes  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society,  composed  of  papers  formerly  belonging  to  James  Logan,  many  of  them 
being  in  his  hand-writing.] 

Copy  of  a  Letter  of  Attorney  from   Oathrlna  Elizabeth  Sclmtzin  and 

others. 

We,  the  hereunder  written  do  manifest  and  confess  whereas  we  jointly 
have  purchased  45,000  acres  of  unseparated  Land  in  Pennsylvania  ac- 
cording to  the  Documents  thereof,  with  Peculiar  Privileges  and  Rights 
and  therefore  in  virtue  thereof,  the  14  day  of  November,  1686,  by  a 
peculiar  writing,  having  formed  a  society,  and  for  the  Cultivation  and 
administration  of  the  said  Land,  have  impowered  Mr.  Francis  Daniel 
Pastorius,  J.  U.  Lictium,  according  to  the  Letter  of  Attorney  bearing 
date  the  2d  of  April,  1683,  And  yet  because  of  the  death  of  some  heads 
of  the  said  Company,  and  the  Inter  Irruption  of  the  French  war,  as  also 
chiefly  because  of  the  absence  of  the  Government  and  Indisposition 
of  the  said  our  Factor  those  our  affairs  in  the  said  Province  arc  come 
to  a  stop  the  aforementioned  Mr.  Pastorius  having  also  desired  by  and 
in  several  of  his  letters,  to  be  discharged  of  this  administration.  That 
we  for  such  end  do  confer  full  power  and  special  authority  on  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Falkner  and  Johannes  Kelpius  as  Inhabitants  for  the  present  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  also  on  Mr.  Johannes  Jawert,  the  son  of  one  of  our 
Principals,  by  name  Mr.  Baltbasar  Jawert,  of  Lubeck,  who  hath  re- 
solved to  transport  himself  thither,  thus  and  in  such  like  manner  that 
these  our  three  Attornies,  Jointly  or  in  case  of  the  death  of  one  or  the 
others,  they  or  he  who  remains  shall  have  in  the  best  form,  the  admin- 
istration of  all  our  Goods  and  Lands  we  have  there,  like  as  wherever  the 
same  are  jointly  and  severally  assigned  unto  us,  or  yet  shall  be  assigned 
and  surveyed;  and  also  of  the  City  Lots  by  reason  of  the  45,000  acres  to 
us  belonging,  viz  :  four  or  six  places  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  of 
the  Incirca,  300  acres  situate  in  the  Liberty  of  the  City  before  and  about 
Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Land  bought  by  the  Schuylkill  for  a  Brick 
Kiln,  and  of  all  and  every  erected  building  and  other  meliorations  and 
of  what  hath  been  sent  thither,  or  bought  there,  or  otherwise  got  of 
Victuals,  Commodities,  Chattels,  Household  Stuff,  Tools,  Servants, 
Tenants,  and  other  persons,  and  therefore  to  demand  and  take  an  ac- 
count in  our  name  of  the  said  Mr.  Pastorius,  who  hitherto  hath  been  our 
Attorney,  and  hereupon  if  any  of  such  our  Estate  and  Effects  shall  be 
alienated  without  our  knowledge,  above  all  things  to  vindicate  them 
then  in  general  or  particular,  as  it  can  be  best  done,  to  dispose,  exchange 
sell  and  receive  the  money  for  them,  and  thereof  to  acquit,  transact, 
make  Deeds,  Documents,  Assurances,  and  in  Sumrna  to  do  and  leave 
undone  every  thing  that  we  ourselves  could  or  might  do  if  we  were  per- 
sonally present.  Cum  potestate  Substituendi  and  Substitutionem,  to- 
ties  quoties  revocandi  Cumqe  Clausulis  rati  grati  Omnibusque  aliis  ilius 
Loci  and  Fori  Neccessariis  and  Consvelis.  And  in  case  our  aforeinen- 
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tioned  Attornies  should  want  any  larger  power  as  herein  is  contained,  the 
.same  we  do  advisedly  hereby  grant  unto  them,  and  do  decently  require 
the  Governor-in-chief,  and  Magistrates  of  the  said  province  to  regard 
them  as  such,  and  upon  their  request  to  grant  them  their  Magisterial 
aid  in  case  they  should  want  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  these,  our 
Attornies  Jointly  and  Severally,  are  ordered  timely  to  acquaint  the  two 
Principals  in  Franckfort,  on  the  River  of  Mayn;  viz  :  the  Heirs  of  Jacob 
van  de  Wallen  and  Daniel  Behagol,  both  deceased,  of  all  and  every  of 
their  transactions,  to  give  an  account,  and  to  address  unto  them  moneys 
or  commodities,  to  correspond  with  them  and  to  expect,  if  need  be, 
further  orders  and  commands  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Compa- 
ny, with  whom  these  in  this  case  shall  further  communicate  and  get  their 
consent.  Lastly  we  grant  unto  them  herewith  special  power  to  appro- 
priate Fifty  acres  of  our  Land  in  Germantown,  for  the  benefit  of  a  School- 
master, that  the  Youth  in  Reading,  writing,  and  in  good  manners 
and  education,without  partial  admonishing,  to  God  and  Christ  may  be 
trained  up  and  instructed,  all  faithfully  and  without  fraud.  In  witness 
whereof,  we  have  with  our  hands  subscribed  and  sealed  this  letter  of 
Attorney,  and  caused  the  same  to  be  made  under  and  by  public  authori- 
ty. Done  in  Francfort  on  the  River  of  Mayu,  the  24th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1700. 

Cathrina  Elizabeth  Schutzin,  Widow.  (Seal) 

The  widow  of  Jacob  Vande  Walle,  deceased. 

ThelHeirs  of  Daniel  Behagel,  deceased, 

Johannes  Kemler, 

Balthazar  Jawert, 

Jon.  Wilhelm  Petersen,  D. 

Gerhard  van  Mastricht. 

Johan  Le  Brun. 

Maria  van  de  Wall,  widow  of  Doctor  Thomas  van 
Willigh,  with  her  copartners. 

Petition  of  F.  D.  Pastorius  and  others,  respecting  a  Market  Place  in 

Germantown. 

To  William  Penn,  absolute  Proprietor  and  Governor-in-Chief  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Counties  thereunto  annexed  in  Counsel  met. 

The  Petition  of  the  Bailiff,  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  German- 
town  Humbly  Sheweth,  That  whereas  it  has  been  the  good-will  and 
Pleasure  of  their  Honorable  Proprietor  above  named,  in  the  year  1689, 
to  grant  by  his  Charter  unto  the  said  Commonalty  <4To  have,  hold  and 
keep,  one  Public  Market  every  Sixth  day  of  the  week,  in  such  conveni- 
ent place  and  manner  as  the  Provincial  Charter  doth  direct."  Now, 
Forasmuch  the  aforesaid  Petitioners  do  conceive  that  it  would  redound 
to  the  benefit  both  of  the  Inhabitants  of  their  Township,  as  also  of  their 
Neighbors  round  about  them  when  a  Weekly  Market  on  the  appointed 
day  were  kept  in  the  Road  or  Highway  where  the  Cross  street  of  Ger- 
mantown goes  down  towards  the  Schuylkill.  They  therefore  herewith 
do  humbly  Intreat  the  Governor  and  his  Counsel  to  establish  and  con- 
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firm  the  now  mentioned  place  to  have  and  keep  a  Public  Market  therein, 
till  your  Petitioners  hereafter  may  be  able  to  procure  a  Place  more  aoree- 
able  to  the  Purpose,  and  the  said,  your  Petitioners,  shall  ever  pray,  as 
in  duty  bound. 

By  Order  of  a  General  Court  held  at  Germantown.  the  28th  day  of 
the  4th  Month,  1701. 

FRANCIS  DANIEL  PASTORIUS,  pt.  Cler.  Cur. 


Copy  of  a  Petition  of  ye  Inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  to  ye  Assembly  Ibr 
1701,  and  of  ye  Resolves  of  their  Committee. 
To  the  Assembly  now  sitting  in  Philadelphia. 

The  following  perticulars  are  humbly  tendered  to  your  Serious  consi- 
deration, and  that  they  may  have  due  weight  with  you  is  the  Earnest 
Desires  of  us  the  Subscribers,  in  Behalf  of  ourselves  and  other  the  In- 
habitants of  this  Government : 

Imprimis.  That  in  case  the  Proprietor  go  for  England,  due  Care  be 
taken  that  he  be  represented  here  by  persons  of  Integrity  and  Consider- 
able Known  Estates,  who  may  have  power  and  authority  not  only  to 
grant  and  Confirm  Lands,  &c.,  as  effectually  as  if  he  were  personally 
present,  but  allso  to  make  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  short,  as  well  as 
receive  what  may  be  due  from  those  who  have  over-measure,  according 
to  former  agreements. 

2ndly.  That  before  the  Proprietor  go  for  England,  he  grant  us  such 
an  Instrument  as  may  absolutely  secure  us  in  our  Estates  and  properties 
from  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  or  any  claiming  from  under 
him,  them,  or  any  of  them,  as  allso  to  clear  all  Indyan  Purchases. 

3rdly.  That  Whereas  there  hath  been  great  delayes  in  the  Confirm- 
ation of  Land  and  granting  of  Patients,  due  care  may  be  taken  with  the 
Proprietors  that  no  such  delay es  may  be  for  the  future.  And  that  the 
tenn  Acres  in  the  Hundred  may  be  allowed  according  to  the  Proprietor's 
Engagements,  and  no  longer  time  for  Re-Surveys  than  was  formerly 
agreed  on,  may  be  granted. 

4thly.  That  no  Surveyor,  Secretary  or  other  Officer  under  the  Pro- 
prietor may  presume  to  exact  or  take  any  fees  but  what  was  or  shall  be 
allowed  by  the  Laws  of  this  Province,  under  severe  penaltyes. 

5thly.  That  no  person  or  persons  shall  or  nriy,  al  any  time  hereafter 
be  liable  to  answer  any  complaint,  matter  or  thing  whatsoever  relating 
to  Property,  before  the  Governor  or  his  Councill,  or  in  any  other  placo 
but  in  the  Ordinary  Courts  of  Justice. 

Gthly.  That  the  Ancient  Record  made  upon  the  Proprietor's  first  ar- 
rival here,  be  lodged  in  such  hands  as  the  Assembly  shall  judge  to  be 
most  safe. 

7thly.  That  a  Pattent  Office  and  all  Actuall  Surveyors  thereby  em- 
ployed, may  be  moddelled  according  to  the  Laws  of  Jamaica,  and  such 
security  taken  as  may  render  the  People's  Interest  safe. 

Sthly.  That  whereas  the  Proprietor  formerly  gave  the  Purchasers  an 
Expectation  of  a  Certain  Tract  of  Land,  which  is  since  layed  out  about 
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two  miles  long  and  a  mile  broade,  whereon  to  build  the  Town  of  Phila- 
delphia. And  that  the  same  should  be  a  free  gift,  which  notwithstand- 
ing has  since  been  cloged  with  several  Rents  and  Reservations,  Contra- 
ry to  the  first  design  and  grant,  and  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants, you  would  be  pleased  to  represent  the  People's  agrievance  thereat 
to  his  Serious  consideration,  Requesting  him  to  make  them  Easye  in  that 
particular. 

9thly.  That  the  Land  lying  back  of  that  part  of  the  Town  already 
built,  remain  for  Common,  and  that  no  Leases  be  granted  for  the  future 
to  make  Inclosures  to  the  Damage  of  the  Publiek,  until  such  time  as 
the  respective  owners  shall  be  Ready  to  build  or  Improve  thereon,  and 
that  the  Islands  and  fflats  near  this  Town  be  left  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
this  Town,  to  get  their  winter  ffodder. 

lOthly.  That  the  Streets  of  the  Town  be  Regulated  and  bounded,  and 
that  the  end  of  the  Cross  Streete  on  Dellaware  and  Schoolkill,  be  un- 
limited and  left  free  to  be  extended  on  the  River,  as  the  Inhabitants 
shall  see  best,  and  that  Publiek  landing  places  at  the  Blew  Anchor  and 
Penny  pott  house  be  confirmed  free  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Town,  not 
infringing  any  man's  property. 

llthly.  That  whereas  the  Proprietor  hath  been  prevailed  on  to  erect 
a  Court,  called  by  some  a  Court  of  Enquiry,  before  which  divers  of  the 
Inhabitants  were  summoned,  and  ordered  to  Appear  to  Shew  the  Titles 
of  their  Lands  Contrary  to  their  Rights  and  Priviledges  as  ffree-born 
English  subjects,  An<?  Not  Warranted  by  any  Law,  Custom  or  Usage  of 
this  Province,  as  we  know  of,  You  would  be  pleased  to  represent  the 
same  as  a  great  Agrievance,  and  Endeavor  that  no  such  thing  be  allowed 
for  the  future. 

Allso  that  such  Person  or  Persons  as  advised  him  to  Erect  the  said 
Court,  receive  such  reprehension  or  other  prosecution  for  such  their  Ill- 
Advice,  as  you  shall  think  fitt.  And  further,  that  you  would  please  to 
make  Enquiry  by  what  Authority  persons  have  been  sent  for  by  war- 
rants and  mandates,  signed  and  alleaged  by  the  Governor's  order,  to  his 
great  dishonor  and  the  Infringement  of  the  Subject's  Liberty,  and  that 
any  officers  signing  such  Warrants  or  Mandates,  may  be  Examined  and 
receive  such  reproof  for  the  same,  as  may  deter  him  or  them  from  such 
practices  for  the  future, 

12thly.  That  you  would  be  pleased  to  represent  to  the  Proprietor 
the  necessity  of  Regulating  Ordinaryes  or  Drinking-houses,  and  that  the 
Justices  may  have  the  Licencing  of  them  as  in  England,  And  as  the  Gov- 
ernor, by  letter  dated  the  5th  of  7th  mo.,  1697,  did  order, 

13thly.  That  you  would  consider  of  a  Modell  or  frame  of  Govern- 
ment by  way  of  Charter,  for  the  Proprietor,  with  necessary  Privilidges 
and  Immunityes  fitt  for  the  well-governing  of  this  province,  the  particu- 
lars whereof  we  Refer  to  be  proposed  and  concocted  by  our  friends, 
Joshua  Carpenter,  ffrancis  Rawle,  John  Parsons,  Griffith  Jones,  Henry 
Tryganye,  Joseph  Wilcox,  Pentecost  league,  William  Carter,  Joseph 
Kirll,  and  David  Lloyd,  or  any  four  of  them,  to  whom  we  desire  you 
would  grant  free  access  to  the  Committee, 


Moderate  ffees  to  be  Established  for  all  officers  belonging  to  any  Courts 
of  Jurisdiction  within  this  Province. 
Philadelphia,  ye  17th  of  7th  mo.,  1701. 


Griffith  Jones, 
Thomas  Paschall, 
Joshua  Carpenter, 
ffraneis  Rawle, 
William  Carter, 
"William  Southebe, 
Jno.  Parsons, 
Randall  Spakeman,. 
Henry  Furniss, 
John  Kinsy, 
Henry  Willis, 
Elth  Bils, 
William  Boulding, 
Jos.  Kirle, 
Francis  Cooke, 
Thomas  Sison, 
James  Wood. 
William  Hudson. 
Thos.  Wharton, 
Hugh  Durborow, 
William  Powell, 
Edward  Evans, 
Joshua  Titterry, 
Ralph  Jackson, 
David  Griffing, 
William  Bellsey,. 
John  Parker, 
Charles  Read, 
William  Mead, 
Rice  Peeters, 
Nathaniel  Edgcom> 
Pentecost  Teague, 
Richard  Love, 
Samuel  Siddon, 
Jacob  Usher, 


Henry  Badcock, 
Jno.  Budd,  Junior. 
Win.  Righton, 
Robert  Yeldall, 
William  Coleman, 
James  Potter, 
Thomas  Marie, 
John  McComb, 
Daniell  Radley, 
David  Lloyd, 
Joseph  Wilcox, 
Win.  Waile, 
John  Borrodalef 
Charles  Plumley, 
Joseph  Claypoole, 
Thomas  Harris, 
Robt.  Hawkes, 
Henry  Telever, 
Henry  Tuckler,. 
James  Coates, 
Henry  Cliffton, 
Benjamin  Wright, 
Jno.  James, 
Samuel  Nicholas, 
Nehemiah  Allen, 
Wm.  Herne, 
Jno.  Walker, 
James  Thomas, 
Samuel  Holt, 
Thos.  Masters, 
Thos.  Coates, 
Wm.  Bevon, 
Jno.  Haywood, 
Thos.  Hardin, 


At  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly  Appointed  to  Sitt  at  the  House  of  An- 
thony Morris,  in  Philadelphia,  this  18th  day  of  the,  1th  month,  1701 

Where  the  Address  of  some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Pensillvania  was 
taken  into  Consideration,  and  Debated. 

1st.  And  Agreed  that  the  first  Article  therein  Mentioned,  is  very 
Needfull  to  be  Obtained  of  the  Proprietor,  for  the  Good  of  the  People 
and  himselfe. 

2d.  Agreed  that  the  second  Article  is  Needful  to  be  Obtained. 
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3d.  The  third  Article  to  be  further  Considered,  Chiefly  as  to  that 
part  of  it  which  Desires  no  Longer  time  for  He-surveys,  the  others  being 

Agreeed  on. 

ffourth.  The  4th  Article  Likewise  Agreed  on,  And  that  a  Law  be 
made  to  ascertain  the  Surveyor's  ffees  and  Secretarye's  flees. 

5th.  The  ffifth  Article  is  thought  fitt  to  be  obtained,  and  Agreed  on. 

6th.  The  sixth  Article  is  Likewise  thought  fitt,  to  be  Kequested  of 
the  Governor. 

7th.  The  Seventh  Article  Agreed  to  be  very  Necessary. 

8th.  The  Eighth  Article  is  Agreed  upon,  to  be  Recommended  to 
the  Proprietor. 

9th.  Agreed  that  the  Ninth  Article  be  Recommended  to  the  Pro- 
prietor. 

10th.  The  Tenth  Article  Agreed  on  to  Requested  of  the  Proprietor. 

llth.  The  Eleventh  Article  Agreed  to  be  layed  before  the  Generall 
Assembly,  In  order  to  have  such  persons  sent  for  as  shall  be  supposed 
Delinquents  therein. 

12th.  Agreed  that  the  12th  Article  be  layed  before  the  Proprietor 
for  his  Consideration  thereto. 

13th.  Agreed  that  a  Copy  of  the  abovesaid  Address  be  fairly  drawn 
over  and  presented  to  the  Proprietor  for  his  perusal  and  Consideration, 
to  the  severall  perticulars  therein  mentioned. 

N.  C.  D.  That  the  Bill  of  Property  be  Inserted  in  a  Charter,  with 
Such  Amendments  sft  shall  be  agreed  on. 

Affirm,  That  the  Inhabitants  or  Possessors  may  have  Privilege  to 
purchase  of  their  Quitt  Rents  as  formerly  Promised,  as  in  his  Booke 
Called  Brief  Account,  Date  1682. 

N.  C.  D.  That  in  the  Instrument  Mentioned  in  the  Second  Article 
of  Address,  be  Incerted  the  Royalties,  as  ffishing,  ffowling,  &c. 


An  Address  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  from,  the  Members  of  Assembly  from 
the  Lower  Counties. 

May  it  please  your  Lordships, 

We,  the  Representatives  of  Assembly  from  the  Lower  Counties,  do 
presume  to  lay  before  your  Honors,  That  for  many  years  past  we  have 
been  advantageous  to  the  Crown  and  Trade  of  England,  in  our  product, 
which  is  chiefly  Tobaccoes.  But  being  the  Frontiers  of  this  Government 
are  daily  threatened  with  a  war  approaching,  causeth  us  to  consider  the 
danger  impending;  and  thereupon  have  made  many  Applications  to  our 
Governor  for  some  Means  of  Defence,  since  his  last  Arrival,  but  he  has 
answered  either  with  Silence  or  ineffectual  Discourse,  which  we  charita- 
bly attribute  to  his  Perswasion. 

Col.  Robert  Quarry,  by  whom  we  send  these  lines,  is  a  Gentleman 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  Present  Circumstances,  both  of  this 
Province  and  Territories.  He  will  relate  to  your  Honors  what  is  Neces- 
sary. 
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We  beg  such  Credit  may  be  given  to  him  as  may  answer  Our  Wants  and 
his  Maj'ties  Interest  in  these  parts. 

We  conclude,  Your  Lordships 

most  humble  servants, 
Wm.  Rodney,  Richard  Hallwick, 

John  Brinckloe,  Jasper  Yeates, 

John  Walker,  Adam  Peterson, 

John  Donaldson,         Luke  Watson,  Jun'r- 
Philadelphia,  25th  Oct.  1701. 

[The  following  line  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  William  Penn  :] 
Have  not  some  of  these  men  bravely  rewarded  me  ? 

Letter  from  William  Penn  to  James  Logan. 

Kinsinyton,  4th.  11  mo.;  1701. 
James, 

This  is  in  great  hast,  but  would  write  this  way,  tho  reserve  my 
larrger  acc't  for  Guy,  yt  goes  in  a  few  days.  We  are  pretty  well,  my 
leg  excepted,  yet  yts  better,  the  old  one,  a  little  hurt  on  my  shin.  1st. 
Give  our  hearty  salutes  to  all  o'r  true  and  good  fr'ds ;  next  let  them 
know  I  have  good  hopes  things  will  do  pretty  well.  3dly,  that  I  want 
returns  in  all  respects,  especially  ye  supply  in  this  case.  4thly.  All 
ye  affidavits  I  ordered,  ye  coppy  of  the  Charter  of  property  and  laws. 
5thly.  I  command  thee  to  tell  ye  Governor  and  Council  that  I  will  have 
nothing  done  in  ye  Charter  left  unfinished  till  I  send  order  from  hence. 
Gthly,  hasten  in  my  rents  and  debts  and  transmit  them  with  all  possible 
Speed  as  fast  as  thou  canst,  for  I  expect  a  war.  I  depend  upon  thy  ability 
and  vigilency,  in  getting  in  and  remitting  by  all  ways,  yt  best  presents. 
7thly,  remember  Perrysas  to  ye  Iron,&c.,  Charles  K.  affid.  about  ye  oc- 
casion of  ye  first  low  appraisement  of  Lumlys  goods,  who  Bay  led  the  Pyrats 
at  Burlington.  If  ye  widow  Bassnel  be  payd  for  Eldridge,  Thine  about 
Col.  Q.  as  to  his  sending  ye  lettr  about  the  Sheriffs  Commiss,  all  yt 
story,  viz  :  yt  he  heard  I  had  sent  affidavits  agst  him,  also  of  his  desire- 
ing  to  get  yt  lettr  back,  and  yt  only  Q,  had  Corn's,  one  never  use  in  his, 
and  tother  but  twice  in  inoffencive  cases.  I  have  but  an  hour's  time 
given  me:  so  must  leave  ye  rest  to  my  memorands,  and  thy  own  recol- 
lection, the  Par!,  satt  down  last  3d  day,  chose  R.  Harley  again,  with  a 
small  majoryty,  much  lost  on  Sr  T.  L.  side,  both  my  acquaintants,  little 
yet  to  be  sayd,  only  a  Bill  of  attainder  agst  the  P.  of  Wailes,  proposed 
to  be  brought  in  to-day.  Sr  Cy.  Hedges  out  or  layd  down.  I  have 
write  to  Govr.  Hamilton  by  Lord  Cornbury,  at  Spitthead  to  saile.  Com- 
municate this  to  him  and  council  so  far  as  thou  thickest  fitt,  and  Cornrs 
of  property,  as  thou  seest  it  serviceable.  By  R.  Puckle  and  J.  Guy  I 
shall  and  already  have  been  large,  before  hand.  Let  John  Sac-hell  know 
his  Bro'r  is  dead,  and  has  left  him  ^6150  if  he  come  in  2  years  for  it, 
who  dyed  above  6  months  agoe,  So  yt  he  must  come,  and  Hugh  must 
supply  his  place,  and  If  Mary  will  not  stay,  then  let  Hugh  double  his 
care  and  answear  within  and  without,  but  some  she  frd  in  ye  Neighb'd, 
may  come  once  a  month  or  2,  to  see  ye  Condition  of  things.  Our  love 
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to  our  family,  and  we  desire  their  care  in  Improvement  and  preserving 
which,  with  our  dear  love,  and  fa'r  Callowhils,  now  here,  sends  this  from 

thy  assured  ffriend, 

WM.  PENX. 

We  had  a  short  passage,  20  days  from  ye  Capes  to  Soundings,  and 
30  to  portsmouth,  with  5  of  ye  last  days  clear  for  observation,  before 
we  came  to  ye  channel,  the  Capt.  very  Civil  and  all  ye  company.  Tishe 
and  Johnne  after  ye  first  5  days,  hearty  and  well,  and  Johnne  exceeding 
cheerful  all  ye  way.  Let  E.  S.  S.  C.  Capt.  H.  J.  R.  B.  P.  P.  L.  T. 
M.  E.  J.  S.  L.  &c.,  have  my  De.  rememb.  and  others  as  if  named. 

This  isbyN.  Eng.  inclosed  to  Dan.  Zachery. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Cornbury  to   Gov'r.  Andrew  Hamilton,  on 

the  Frontier. 

NEW  YORK,  Nov.  9th,  1702. 
Sir: 

When  I  went  to  visit  the  Northern  Frontier  of  this  Province,  I  found 
them  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  in  no  manner  capable  of  making 
any  defence  in  case  they  should  be  attacked  by  the  French  of  Canada. 
I  have  already  began  a  fort  at  Albany  with  the  assistance  of  the  £2000 
given  by  his  late  Majestic  towards  the  erecting  such  Forts  and  Fortifica- 
tions as  should  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  Frontier,  and  finding 
by  my  instructions,  that  I  am  commanded  to  apply  myself  to  the  Govts. 
of  the  several  colonie%  upon  this  Continent,  for  the  several  sums  appoint- 
ed to  be  furnished  by  the  said  Colonies  Respectively  towards  the  said 
Fortifications,  I  therefore  trouble  you  with  this  letter,  earnestly  to  en- 
treat you  that  upon  this  Exigency,  the  sums  appointed  be  furnished  by 
the  Colony,  under  your  Government,  which  I  find  to  be  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  may  be  remitted  hither  by  the  beginning  of 
Spring,  and  I  do  not  question  but  by  the  help  of  that  and  the  quotas 
to  be  furnished  by  the  other  Colonies,  I  shall  put  the  frontier  into  such  a 
posture  as  not  to  fear  any  attempt  the  French  can  be  able  to  make,  but 
that  on  the  contrary,  we  may  be  able,  if  requisite,  to  attack  them,  but  if 
not  timely  supplied,  our  frontier  must  still  remain  exposed  by  Insults 
and  Incursions  of  the  French,  which  may  prove  of  fatal  consequence  not 
only  to  this  Colony,  but  the  whole  Continent.  I  am 

For  Sir,  Your  very  faithful, 

To  Col.  Andrew  Hamilton,  humble  Servant, 

Deputy  Grov.  of  the  Province  of  CORNBURY. 

Pennsylvania. 

Governor  Hamilton1  s  Proposals  to  the  Representatives,  YltJi,  Sler,  1702. 

To  the  Representatives  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Territories 

annexed. 

What  I  have  chiefly,  Gentlemen,  to  recommend  to  you  is,  the  provi- 
ding against  what  may  annoy  us  by  land  or  sea.  The  greatest  danger 
we  seem  to  be  in  by  land  is  from  the  French,  and  their  Indians  of  Cana- 
da, and  the  likeliest  method  to  prevent  harm  from  that  quarter  is  to  join 
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with  our  Neighbors  of  New  York,  in  fortifying  the  Frontiers  at  Albany, 
and  some  out  passes  near  it,  which  the  late  King  looked  upon  so  neces- 
sary to  be  fortified,  that  he  not  only  enjoined  a  quota  upon  the  several 
Colonies  in  North  America,  to  assist  in  it,  but  largely  contributed  to- 
wards it  himself,  and  which  now  my  Lord  Cornbury,  Governor  of  New 
York,  calls  for,  as  appears  by  his  Letter  now  laid  before  you.  No  wise 
Enemy,  as  the  French  is,  will  adventure  to  run  into  the  heart  of  a  Coun- 
try and  leave  Garrisons  behind  them  capable  of  cutting  off  their  retreat,  and 
it  will  neither  be  safe  or  reputable  for  this  Government  to  let  the  whole 
burthen  lye  upon  New  York,  seeing  we  are  embarqued  with  them  in  the 
same  Bottom  and  must  fall  under  the  like  calamity,  if  the  Enemy  should 
possess  themselves  of  the  Frontier,  for  want  of  timely  assistance.  As 
assisting  New  York  in  making  fortifications  in  proper  places,  is  a  likely 
way  to  secure  us  from  that  quarter,  so  there  is  also  a  necessity  of  provi- 
ding against  surprises  nearer  home,  and  invasions  by  sea.  When  we 
are^known  to  be  in  a  posture  of  defence,  an  Enemy  will  be  wary  how 
they  attack  us.  The  means,  under  God,  used  in  other  Colonies,  is  by 
Law  to  establish  a  Militia,  which  is  also  necessary  to  be  by  law  es- 
tablished in  this  Province  and  Territories.  Nor  will  (I  hope)  those  of 
the  Assembly  who  profess  themselves  under  a  religious  tye  not  to  bear 
arms,  be  a  bar  to  others  who  not  only  have  a  freedom  but  think  it  their 
duty  to  put  the  Inhabitantsin  a  posture  under  God  to  protect  them  selves 
from  an  unlawful  force.  The  Golden  rule  in  this  case,  ought  to  be  the 
standard.  For  if  those  who  profess  themselves  under  a  scruple  to  bear 
arms,  would  think  it  a  hardship  to  be  forced  to  it,  so  (I  hope)  they  will 
also  think  it  one  to  invade  the  principles  of  others,  by  disabling  them  to 
effect  what  they  think  they  in  conscience  ought  to  do,  which  is  to  pro- 
vide under  God  for  the  defence  of  the  Inhabitants  against  the  insults  of 
an  enemy. 

ANDR.  HAMILTON. 

Petition  of  James  Sandilands,  and  Minute  of  the  Council  thereon. 

Unto  the  hon'ble  William  Penn,  Esq.,  Absolute  Proprietor  and  Gov- 
ernor-in-Chief  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Territories  there- 
unto belonging,  and  the  Councill  now  sitting  at  New  Castle. 

The  Petition  of  James  Sandilands,  of  Chester,  in  the  Countie  of  Ches- 
ter, 

Most  humbly  Sheweth, 

That  whereas  his  late  Majesty,  Charles  the  2nd,  of  England,  King, 
by  his  Letters  Patent,  under  the  Great  seal  thereof,  bearing  date  the 
4th  day  of  March,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  Reign,  Annoque  Dmi,  1681, 
among  other  things  did  for  him,  his  heirs  and  successors,  give  and  grant 
to  Wm.  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  free  and  absolute  power  to  divide 
the  Countrie  or  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  said  Letters  patent 
mentioned,  into  Towns,  Hundreds,  and  Counties,  and  to  erect  and  incor- 
porate Towns  into  Burrows,  and  Burrows  into  Cities,  and  to  make  and 
constitute  fairs  and  markets,  together  with  all  other  Priviledges  and 
Imunities  according  to  the  merits  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  fitness  of  the 
places.  And  Whereas,  by  the  Customs  and  Usages  of  the  said  Pro- 
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vince,  the  Governor  and  Councill  have  used  at  all  times  to  settle  and 
ordain  the  situation  of  all  cities  and  market  -  ,  in  every  countie  in  the 
said  Province,  and  to  model  therein  all  public  buildings,  streets,  and 
market-places.  And  Whereas,  your  Petitioner  is  possessed  of  a  certain 
spot  of  Land  lying  in  the  said  Countie  of  Chester,  very  fit  and  naturally 
commodious  for'  a  Town,  and  to  that  end  lately  caused  the  said  Lot  of 
I  <and  to  be  divided  and  laid  out  into  Lotts,  Streets,  and  market-places, 
a  draught  and  model  whereof  (tho'  generally  desired  and  liked  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  said  Countie,)  is  notwithstanding,  herewith  presented 
and  submitted  to  your  honours,  for  your  approbation  and  consent. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  honours  to  approve  of  the  said  model, 
and  erect  the  said  spot  of  Land  into  a  Town,  for  the  further  advance- 
ment of  your  said  Province  in  General  and  of  the  said  Countie  of  Ches- 
ter, and  the  Inhabitants  thereof  in  particular. 

And  your  Petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  pray,  &c. 


Councill  held  aft  New  Castle,  in  the  Territories  of  the  Province  of 

Pennsylvania,  die  Mart  is  ye  19th  ofNbv'r.,  1700 
Present  the  Hon'ble  Wm.  Penn,  Proprietor  and  Governor. 
Phineas  Pemberton,  John  Blunston, 

Caleb  Pussey,  Thomas  Storie. 

Upon  reading  the  within  Petition,  and  upon  hearing  the  Petition  of 
some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  within  Countie  of  Chester,  Jasper  Yeates 
and  Robert  ffrench,*\vho  married  two  of  the  Petitioner's  sisters,  were 
sent  for,  and  the  said  Petition  was  again  read  to  them,  and  being  ask't 
if  they  had  anything  to  object  against  the  same,  they  answered  they  had 
not,  and  Jasper  Yeates  added,  that  he  had  advised  with  a  person  or  per- 
sons skilled  in  the  law,  whether  the  said  petitioner  had  power  to  sell  the 
land  in  the  petition  mentioned,  and  they  told  him  he  had  power  and 
might  sell  the  same.  Whereupon  the  Proprietor  and  Governor,  and 
Oouncill  having  approved  of  the  within  Petition,  and  of  the  desire  there- 
of, and  looking  upon  the  plan  within  proposed  to  be  fit  for  a  Towne,  did 
not  only  approve  of  the  within  annexed  model,  but  also  did  erect,  and  do 
hereby  erect,  the  said  spot  of  land  so  modeled  and  laid  out,  into  a 
Towne,  provided  the  same  do  not  encroach  upon  other  men's  lands  with- 
out their  express  consent  under  their  hands  and  seals  and  Saving  to 
Proprietor  and  Governor  and  every  other  their  Rights. 

Signed  by  Order, 

PAT.  ROBINSON,  Sec'y. 

To  William  Penn, 

Absolute  Proprietary  and   Governor-  in-  Chief  orcr 
Pennsylvania,  and  Territorie  thereunto  belonging  : 

A  Short  Demonstration  of  the  present  Case  of  the  Germantown  Cor- 
poration, Together  with  an  humble  Request  for  his  sustaining  hand  and 
Authority. 
Honourable  Governour, 

May  it  please  Thee  to  remember  that  these  17  years  ago,  this  Town- 
ship by  thy  good  Advice  and  Convincing  Reasons   towards  the  first 
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Beginners  thereof,  was  commenced  to  be  laid  out,  not  iu  Plantations  as 
the  most  part  of  this  Province  is,  but  in  Lotts  and  more  compacted  set- 
tlements, which  method  being  after  followed  by  our  countrymen  who 
from  time  to  time  arrived  here,  It  fell  so  out  that  there  are  now  upon  the 
5700  acres  of  land  this,  our  said  Township  consists  in,  three  score  families, 
besides  several  single  persons;  and  some  dwelling  so  close  and  near  one  to 
the  other,  that  they  have  not  half  as  much  Timber  as  to  fence  their 
small  spots  of  ground  ;  and  by  reason  of  this  want  we  were  constrained 
to  fence  all  our  Lots  in  Germantown,  in  four  quarters,  and  consequently 
must  needs  take  Singular  Care  lest  by  one  or  other  man's  carelessness, 
the  rest  would  suffer  harm  and  injury. 

Next  to  this,  Dear  Gov'r.,  Be  pleased  to  call  to  mind  that  in  the  year 
1689,  thou  wast  as  favorable  to  the  aforesaid  Germantownship  as  to  grant 
unto  the  same  by  Charter,  some  considerable  Privileges,  which  not  only 
then  with  due  thankfulness  have  been  received  by  the  persons  therein 
incorporated,  but  likewise  are  at  this  very  moment  of  time,  enjoyed  by 
us,  their  successors,  with  all  Imiginable  Gratitude;  At  the  other  hand, 
a  few  of  our  Neighbors  (according  to  the  old  Poet's  saying,  Vicinamque 
pecus  grandius  uber  habet)  did,  and  may-be  still,  do  think  our  German 
nation  to  be  smiled  on  beyond  desert  or  measure ;  especially  because  we 
hitherto  construed  the  said  Charter  after  the  plain  words  and  true 
meaning  thereof,  most  beneficially  for  us  the  Grantees,  refusing  to  pay 
those  Taxes,  Levies,  and  Imposition?  the  County  Courts  do  lay,  as  Ne- 
cessity requires,  or  those  under  their  Jurisdiction.  For  being  by  the 
said  Charter,  exempted  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court  of 
Philadelphia,  having  our  own  Court  of  Record,  as  well  as  our  General 
Court,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  we  are  freed  from  all  charges  towards 
the  said  County,  seeing  it  would  rather  be  a  burthen  than  a  privilege 
to  pay  both  the  County  Taxes,  and  also  the  Taxes  of  our  Corporation. 
As  for  the  Provincial  Taxes,  we  never  made  any  Exception,  but  were 
always,  and  still  are  willing  to  contribute  thereto  according  to  our  Labili- 
ties, as  good  and  loyal  subjects. 

Now  dearly  Esteemed  Gov'r.,  After  these  two  Premises,  we  first  con- 
clude that  whereas  our  Township  is  so  extraordinarily  settled  as  above 
mentioned,  the  same  cannot  be  mled  or  Ordered  Consistently  by  the 
General  good  Laws  of  this  Province,  unless  the  greatest  Number  of  our 
Inhabitants  should  be  found  to  leave  their  first  fields  and  Orchards 
tilled  and  toiled  on  with  a  great  deal  of  labor ;  which  Parting  or  Veteres 
migrate  Coloni,  would  be  not  only  tedious  to  many,  who  thus  should  be 
necessitated  to  withdraw,  but  likewise  an  hard  matter  for  their  old  friends 
and  acquaintance,  to  be  deprived  of  their  company. 

Secondly.  We  humbly  implore  thy  Benevolence  towards  those  of  our 
German  nation,  that  came  allready,  or  are  hereafter  to  come  into  this, 
thy  Province,  to  defend  and  support  our  said  Township  by  the  Charter 
formerly  granted,  and  further,  by  way  of  Explanation  to  annex,  that 
our  Corporation  being  at  their  own  Charges  within  themselves  is  exemp- 
ted from  all  and  every  County  Taxes,  or  words  to  that  purpose,  as  we 
are  really  apt  to  think  it  was  thy  good  will  and  mind  in  granting  us  the 
said  Charter. 

25 
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What  the  general  Court  of  this,  our  Township,  some  time  ago  repre- 
sented unto  Thee,  concerning  the  difficulty  of  upholding  our  Corporation 
for  want  of  persons  that  will  serve  (the  most  pretending  Conscience,  for 
to  refuse  the  same)  we  hope  it  may  be  remedied  by  People  that  are  ex- 
pected in,  as  it  is  partly  since  the  last  arrival  of  some. 

So,  right  honourable  Gov'r,  in  expectation  of  thy  kind  acceptance  of 
this  our  humble  Petition,  we  pray  to  God  Almighty  to  preserve  Thee 
and  all  Thine,  both  for  your  own  satisfaction  and  the  Common  good  of 
this  new  Colony. 

G-ermantown,  the  17th  of  12th  month,  1701. 
By  order  of  a  general  Court  held  at  the  said  Place  and  Time. 

FR.  DANIEL  PASTORIUS,  Cler. 

Governor  Evans'  Oath  of  Office. 

I,  John  Evans,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  be  faithfull 
and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  Majestic,  Queen  Anne. 

So  help  me  God. 

JOHN  EVANS. 

I,  John  Evans,  do  swear  that  I  do,  from  my  heart,  abhor,  detest,  and 
abjure  as  Infamous  and  Heretical,  that  damnable  Doctrine  and  position, 
that  Princes  excommunicated  and  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  any  Au- 
thority of  the  See  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murthered  by  their  Sub- 
jects or  any  other  whatsoever.  And  I  do  declare  that  no  fforeigne  Prince 
Person,  Prelate,  State  or  Potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have  any  Jurisdic- 
tion, power,  superiority,  Preheminence,  or  Authority,  Ecclesiastisel  or 
Spiritual,  within  the  Realm  of  England  and  Dominions  thereof. 

So  help  me  God. 

JOHN  EVANS. 

I,  John  Evans,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
Proffess,  testifie,  and  declare,  that  I  do  believe  that  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  there  is  not  any  Transubstantiation  of  the  Elements 
of  Bread  aad  Wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  at  or  after  the 
consecration  thereof  by  any  Person  whatsoever,  and  that  the  Invocation 
or  Adoration  ef  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other  Saint,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  as  they  are  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  Supersti- 
tious and  Idoiatrous.  And  I  do  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  God,  pro- 
fess, testifie,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make  this  Declaration,  and  every 
part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  now  read  unto 
Me,  as  they  are  commonly  understood  by  English  Protestants,  without 
any  Evasion,  Equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  whatsoever,  and  with- 
out any  dispensation  already  granted  me  for  this  purpose  by  the  Pope, 
or  any  other  Authority  or  person  whatsoever,  and  without  any  hope  of 
such  dispensation  from  any  person  or  authority  whatsoever,  or  without 
believing  that  I  am  or  can  be  acquitted  before  God  or  Man,  or  absolved 
of  this  Declaration,  or  any  part  thereof,  altho'  the  Pope  or  any  other 
person  or  persons  or  power  whatsoever,  should  dispense  with  or  annul 
the  same,  or  declare  that  it  was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning. 

JOHN  EVANS. 
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To  the  Honble  John  Evans,  £sq.,  Lieut*  Gov.  of  the  Province  of  Pen- 
sihania,  &c. 

The  petition  of  Nicholas  Gooden,  a  prisoner  in  the  County  Goal  of 
Philadelphia, 

Most  humbly  Sheweth, 

That  about  the  month  of last  past,  your  Hon'le  Peticon,  in  obe- 
dience and  Respect  to  your  Hon'rs.  Warrant  of  Hue  and  cry  issued  out 
under  own  hand  and  seal  for  ye  pursuing,  apprehending,  and  taking  one 
Nicholas  Gateau,  commonly  called  the  tt'rench  cook,  who  had  run  away 
from  his  Baile  or  Security  given  for  his  constant  appearance  and  good 

in  this  Govrnmt,  did,  with  great  pains,  labor  and  Industry,  as  well 

as  much  charge,  Raise  Several  men,  and  with  them  went  in  person  to 
Seize  and  apprehend  ye  said  Gateau,  whom  when  after  much  difficulty 
they  had  found  out  above  one  hundred  miles  distant,  lurking  in  the 
woods,  with  his  arms  brought  him  back  to  Philadelphia,  with  much 
Fatigue  and  danger,  before  your  Honr,  by  means  whereof  your  Poor 
Petionr  had  the 'misfortune  to  be  apprehended  and  arrested  in  this  Town 
of  Philadelphia,  upon  acct  of  Debt,  and  cast  into  Prison,  where  he  still 
remains;  having  not  wherewithal  to  Satisfie  the  same  which  the  Reason 
he  had  for  a  long  time  before  kept  from  coming  near  ye  said  Town,  and 
then  adventured,  thinking  he  might  be  free  or  Priviledged  from  all  ar- 
rests on  ye  account  of  Debt,  he  coming  to  serve  your  Honour  and  the 
Governmt. 

Your  Petitioner  therefore  humbly  Implores  your  Hon'rs  would  be 
pleased  to  allow  him  some  small  Gratuity  for  his  subsistence  in  this  dis- 
inall  place  till  he  can  contrive  some  means  wherewithal  to  Satisfie  his 
Severe  Creditor. 

End  yor  Peticonr  as  in  duty  bound, 

Shall  ever  pray,  &c. 


Some  Observations  made  by  a  hearty  well-wisher  to  ye  true  peace  and 
prosperity  of  ye  Province  of  pensilvania,  on  ye  peoples  chusiny  Rep- 
resentatives, in  ye  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  five,  alsoe  on 
ye  proceeding  of  ye  said  representatives. 

First,  to  ye  people  which  are  or  ought  to  be  the  Representatives  mas- 
ters, and  it  is  very  common  for  Masters  to  find  fault  if  they  think  their 
worke  not  well  done ;  it  is  strange  thing  yt  free  people  Should  not  have 
yt  Care  and  Regard  to  themselves,  their  Estates  and  posterity,  as  not  to 
endevour  by  all  Lawfull  meanes,  to  preserve  ym,  but  it  is  very  common 
as  well  as  true,  yt  people,will  not  see,  or  if  see  will  not  Regard,  Espetially 
in  choice  of  Representatives  should  be  men  fearing  God,  not  aiming  at 
their  own  Intrest,  but  ye  publick  good  of  their  masters  not  men  great  in 
faver  wth  Governers,  Espetially  if  ye  interest  of  ye  Governor  are  not 
one,  wch  Seldome  hapens ;  in  these  American  parts  ;  but  above  all  Rea- 
son might  have  prevaled  wth  you  to  think  not  one  of  ye  Governers  Coun- 
cill  was  fit  save  you  in  Assembly:  Considring  they  are  all  sworne  or 
attested  to  be  true  and  faithfull  to  ye  Governer  and  keep  his  Secrets,  and 
if  they  here  aney  thing  yt  may  be  pregiditial  to  him,  they  are  forthwith 
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to  inform  him  of  it,  Some  have  had  experience  of  it,  and  yon  might  have 
minded  the  new  castle  assembly ;  However  thise  is  more  fresher  and 
perhaps  you  may  have  occasion  to  youse  yt  proverb,  wit  bought  is  better 
than  wit  taught. 

You  say  you  will  Chuse  noe  more  of  Councill  nor  great  faverites; 
perhapes  ym  selves  thinck  soe,  but  they  have  maid  hay  in  Sunn  Shine, 
and  they  have  spent  you  a  hundred  pound  all  Ready  and  alsoe  taken 
care  how  to  be  paid,  I  desire  you  may  come  to  see  your  own  folly  if  not 
too  late. 

And  now  I  have  something  to  say  to  the  Representatives,  first,  you 
ought  to  consider  that  you  derive  your  power  from  the  people,  and  yt 
you  are  or  ought  to  be  their  Sarviants,  and  Consequently  ought,  before 
you  perfected  any  business  of  moment,  to  give  your  masters  an  account 
of  it  by  making  publicke  all  notes  and  bills  yt  came  before  you,  as  ye 
Representatives  of  ye  People  in  our  mother  Countrey  doe.  That  are 
somewhat  superior  to  you,  then  your  masters  the  people,  might  havecon- 
sdered  wether  such  notes  or  bill  was  for  or  against  ye  intrest  of  ye  pub- 
licke, and  accordingly  might  have  maid  application  to  you,  you  have  sate 
neare  three  month,  you  have  passed  divers  bills  into  laws,  and  1  presume 
some  contrary  to  ye  grate  charter  of  England,  and  beleave  you  have  not 
a  presadent  in  America.  I  have  only  seen  your  fifteth  law  as  yett,  per- 
haps it  had  been  much  better  to  joyned  your  Power  and  strength  to- 
gether to  pull  down  wickedness  and  debauchery,  and  Loosnes  and  vanity 
which  flowes in  thise*place  lick  a  mighty  streame,  but  perhapes  you  were 
chosen  and  picked  for  a  purpose,  and  how  you  have  accomplished  itt,  itt 
now  remaines  ye  next  Setting  you  take  care  for  a  note  of  ye  house  and  a 
warrant  from  the  Speaker  for  your  pay,  but  you  should  alsoe  remember 
that  ye  ouldest  debts  ought  to  be  paid  first,  it  might  not  be  atnise  for 
you  to  considsr  ye  Second  all  upon  thise  place  by  keeping  your  Courts 
and  doeing  your  publick  busnes  in  all  houses  where  perhapes  some  ye 
sets  in  ye  charge  of  Justice,  as  well  as  some  of  ye  Jurors  may  sip  too 
freely  of  ye  juice  of  ye  grape  and  other  intoxicating  fumes,  there  need 
not  be  much  tould  you  on  this  head,  you  Know  a  Enough,  but  I  thinck 
you  are  greatly  to  blame,  yt  you  will  not  lay  out  some  of  your  masters, 
ye  peoples  money  in  publick  building  for  ye  youse  aforesaid,  espetialy 
since  they  have  soe  often  desired  it,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  since  your 
hand  is  in  well  I  have  thise  to  say,  you  have  offended  your  masters 
more  yn  any  in  your  Station  these  twice  seven  years,  you  might  doe  well 
to  Review  your  fiftieth  bill  and  well  Consider  of  what  you  have  done, 
and  amend  some  of  it  if  not  too  late,  perhapes  some  of  your  selves  may 
come  to  bee  suffers  it  as  well  as  your  Neighbours. 

The  Assemblies  Answer  to  the  Governor's  Message  sent  to  the  House  of 

Representatives,  on  the  Eighteenth  day  of  December,  1706. 
The  Grovernour.  at  his  last  going  to  New  Castle,  was  pleased  to  Send 
us  a  Message  to  this  Effect :  That  for  as  much  as  in  one  of  our  last  Re- 
solves Sent  him,  We  Concluded  upon  Spending  more  time  to  Consider 
of  what  he  Should  further  propose  by  way  of  to  the  Bill  of  Courts ; 
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Therefore  the  Governour  was  willing  the  House  should  Adjourn  for  a 
ffortnight,  and  So  the  House  adjourned  till  the  Seventeeth  Instant,  At 
which  time  the  Assembly  Expected  Some  farther  proposalls  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Said  Bill,  but  instead  thereof,  to  their  great  disappointment, 
The  Governour  was  pleased  last  night  to  send  a  Message  Containing 
Some  Generall  Charges  and  aspersions,  which  they  Take  to  be  not  only 
unjust  in  themselves,  but  Considered  as  given  to  the  Representatives  of 
the  ffreemen  of  this  Province  in  Assembly,  (Who  by  imediate  powers 
from  the  Crown  of  England,  Contained  in  the  Royal  Charter,  are  In- 
vested with  so  great  a  Share  of  the  Legislative  Authority  of  this  pro- 
vince) Seems  very  harsh,  and  We  think  without  President,  and  possibly 
may  administer  more  just  occasion  to  be  animadverted  on  than  any  of 
those  Votes  upon  which  it  reflects. 

The  Governour,  towards  the  Close  of  the  Said  Message,  is  Pleased  to 
referr  to  his  former  Objections,  Which  though  the  house  Conceived  were 
sufficiently  answered,  and  therefore  Expected  the  Governour  had  either 
been  near  an  agreement  with  the  House,  or  would  otherwise  have  given 
his  further  objections  grounded  on  Law  or  Reason,  as  was  proposed,  yet 
Considering  the  great  necessity  of  Settling  the  said  Courts,  which  the 
house  is  very  desirous  Should  be  Speedily  Established  for  ye  benefit  of 
the  Queen's  Subjects  in  this  province. 

The  Assembly  have  again  deliberately  Considered  the  Gov'rs  former 
Objections  to  the  Said  Bill,  and  have  Endeavoured  to  Comply  with  his 
mind  so  farr  as  they  Judge  it  Consistent  with  their  Duty  to  the  Queen, 
and  the  Trust  reposed  in  them  by  those  they  represent. 

But  for  as  much  as  the  Governour,  in  his  said  objection  is  pleased  to 
Suppose  the  house  Expects  greater  Priviledges  than  other  of  the  Queen's 
Colonies  in  America,  or  would  draw  some  thing  from  the  proprietary 
which  is  not  their  Right  to  Expect,  The  house  humbly  proposes  That 
he  would  be  pleased  to  Consider  That  this  province  was  not  at  first  set- 
tled as  some  others  were,  either  at  the  Charge  of  the  Crown  of  England 
or  of  any  private  man,  nor  was  it  peopled  with  the  purges  of  English 
prisons,  but  by  men  of  Sobriety  and  Substance,  Who  were  Induced 
chiefly  by  the  Constitution,  Which  by  Compact  with  the  Proprietary, 
was  to  be  so  Established  as  that  ye  purchasers  and  adventurers  were  to 
have  greater  Priveledges  than  they  Enjoyed  in  their  native  Country, 
Which  however,  we  have  been  deprived  of,  we  think  the  Proprietary  in 
duty  and  Conscience  obliged  to  Endeavour  to  restore  unto  us  instead  of 
Surrendering  ;  But  if  the  Governor  will  be  pleased  to  Shew  the  house 
wherein  the  Bill  of  Courts  as  now '  proposed,  Contains  any  Request  of 
Things  to  be  granted  away  from  the  Proprietary,  which  was  not  either 
Expressly  or  Implicitely  granted  the  People,  formerly  by  himself,  is  not 
Consistent  with  the  practice  of  England,  or  some  of  the  Queen's  planta- 
tions in  America.  The  Assembly  will  then  readily  Comply  with  the 
Governour  in  making  such  alterations  therein  as  shall  be  agreeable  there- 
to. In  the  mean  time,  we  hope  the  Governour  will  better  Consider  than 
to  send  an  answer  like  the  former,  that  he  will  not  agree  because  what 
is  Expected  is  granting  somthing  from  the  Proprietary  which  is  now 
his  right,  Se3ing  all  the  Assembly  asked  its  in  him  to  grant  or  refuse. 
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But  the  Question  will  be,  whether  he  ought  not  in  Justice  to  Grant  it, 
Seeing  it  is  in  his  power,  And  the  like  answer  from  this  House  would 
hardly  be  deemed  Cordiall  by  the  Governour  in  Case  of  the  want  of  a 

Supply,  however,  as  that  part  of  the  objections  relating  to  the 

arising  by  L the  Assembly  to  shew  their  design  was  a  regular  Es- 
tablishment, rather  than  aiming  at  any  of  the  Govern'rs have  agreed 

by  Certain  Resolves  herewith  presented  thee,  to  Make  an  alteration  in 
that  part  of  the  Bill  with  an  Augmentation  to  the  Governour,  But  the 
ffines  and  fforh'tures  the  House  cannot  agree  to  alter  from  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  allready  appropriated  by  the  Bill. 
Signed  by  order, 

DA'D  LLOYD,  Speaker. 


.  Letter  from  James  Loyan  to  Wm.  Peun,  Junior. 

Phila.,  14th,  2mo,  1707. 

Were  I  to  write  to  ye  Queen's  August  Majesty  I  should  scarce  find 
myself  at  so  great  either  what  to  say  or  how  to  begin,  even  at  loss  lhan 
I  now  doe  to  thee,  to  use  the  former  expressions  of  affection  to  one  whose 
Displeasure  I  deeply  apprehend,  for  want  of  what  setts  all  ye  world  by 
ye  ears  at  times,  and  at  some  times  at  peace  again,  (money,  I  mean) 
would  phps  be  thought  to  carry  an  unseasonable  ffreedom  with  it,  and 
yet  that  abounds  on  my  side  as  much  as  ever,  and  could  I  please  I  would 
spare  no  pains  to  Effect  it.  But  money,  alas,  I  have  it  not,  I  hear  ye 
Indigoe  has  arrived  and  hope  to  a  good  Market,  I  would  wish  also  thou 
hadst  reed  that  30  Ibs  on  (j.  Eden's  acct.,  (who  is  EOW  at  Jam'ca,  re- 
turning hither  next  month,  after  near  two  Years  in  those  parts  to  little 
purpose,)  B.  Shurmer  could  procure  no  Bill  to  send  by  ye  ffleet  and  yre-r 
fore  converted  the  Effects  into  Tobacco,  to  be  loaded  on  board  a  new  ves- 
sel now  hear  finished  here,  in  wch  thou  wilt  have  some  Interest,  that 
being  the  best  method  we  can  think  of  ffor  Returns  at  present,  but  the 
Embargo  in  Virg'ia  will  much  Delay  her  I  doubt,  and  I  cannot  direct 
thee  to  gett  any  Insurance  made  till  we  know  further.  I  wish  thou  may 
prevail  with  Js.  Norris  to  advance  some  thing  to  thee  in  yt  or  in  whole 
of  £100  he  has  left  due  upon  his  Bond  to  thee,  but  I  know  he  will  be 
extremly  unwilling.  We  can  not  sell  one  foot  of  Land  for  money, 
many  are  willing  to  buy  but  none  can  pay. 

I  would  be  particular  about  our  publick  affair  here,  but  the  Bearer, 
J.  Wasse,  aud  Capt.  ffinney  will  be  able  to  be  much  more  ffull  and  large 
that  I  can  be  here,  I  shall  only  Remark  in  General  that'the  Infatuation 
that  Our  People  have  run  into  here  of  Late,  seems  to  be  an  unerring 
presage  of  their  approaching  Destruction.  We  have  at  present  an  As- 
sembly most  Effectually  picked  and  Cull'd,  but  for  what  qualities  thou 
may  easily  Judge  when  told  that  D.  L.  is  speaker,  J.  Wille,  Gr.  Jones, 
Jos.  Carp  and  Jno.  Swift,  are  ye  lading  members  whom  we  have  been 
straggling  this  half  Year  to  obtain  only  a  Law  for  establishing  Courts, 
but  cannot  be  so  happy  unless  ye  Govr  will  agree  to  grant  away  almost 
all  his  Power  and  Rights  in  Gove'nt,  I  would  be  more  particular  but  yt 
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ye  aforesaid  reasons  prevent  the  necessity  and  yrc-fore  being  prest  in 
time  I  crave  Leave,  with  sincere  Love  and  Service  to  thyself  and  Consort 
to  Conclude, 

Thy  Faithfull  and  affectionate 

frd,  to  Command, 

J.  L. 

Pray  gett  ye  acct  I  sent  over  settled  with  thy  father,  and  returned  to 
me. 

Att  the  Assembly  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  1th  day  of  May,  1707. 

The  Governor's  Message  brought  to  ye  house  this  morning  by  Thomas 
Story  and  Joseph  Pidger-n,  was  Taken  into  Consideration,  Whereupon  ye 
House  came  to  ye  following  Resolves  : 

1st.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house  that  the. Assembly 
canot  Recede  from  their  former  Resolutions,  contained  in  their  late  an- 
swers to  the  Govern' rs  Messages,  concerning  the  Bill  of  Courts,  and  Re- 
viving the  Pleas  and  Process. 

2d.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  yt  a  Committee  be 
appointed  to  attend  the  Governour  to-morrow  morning,  Who,  in  behalf 
of  this  house,  and  in  ye  name  of  all  ye  Freemen  of  this  Province,  are  to 
charge  the  Secretary,  James  Logan,  upon  ye  articles  of  .Impeachment 
Exhibeted  against  him,  by  order  of  this  House,  on  ye  twenty-fifth  of 
Feb'ry  last,  which  he  has  hitherto  delayed  to  Answer. 

3dly.  Resolved,  yt  it  is  ye  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  said  com- 
mittee Do  move  ye  Govern'r  to  order  ye  Secretary  forthwith  to  answer 
ye  3d  Article,  And  yt  his  answer  may  be  reduced  to  Writing,  in  order 
yt  ye  Assembly  may  Reply  thereunto,  and  Offer  their  proofs  according 
to  ye  Liberty  saved  to  yrselves  by  their  protestacon,  made  upon  Exhibi- 
ting ye  sd  Article. 

Ordered,  That  Griffith  Jones,  ffrancis  Rawle,  ffrancis  Cooks,  John 
Swift,  Wm.  Paxon,  Samuel  Levis,  and  John  Hood  be  a  Committee  to 
Wait  upon  ye  Governour  with  ye  above  Resolves,  And  to  know  his  an- 
swer to  the  Bills  lately  sent  by  this  House  for  his  Concurrence. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  House, 

DA'D.  LLOYD,  Speaker. 

The  Assembly's  Answers  to  the  Governors  Message. 

Having  Received  the  Governor's  Message  of  the  10th  Instant,  to  this 
House,  We  canot  but  with  much  Reluctancy  Reflect  upon  the  misinter- 
pretations of  our  Endeavours  for  the  Publick  Good,  notwithstanding  We 
have,  with  Care,  Industry  and  Integrity,  applyed  our  utmost  Endeavours 
to  Dispatch  such  Bills  to  be  passed  into  Laws,  as  would  be  very  much  to 
the  Advantage,  peace  and  Quiet  of  the  People  of  this  Government,  And 
have  taken  no  measures  to  raise  Obstructions,  but  such  as  the  Several 
Inroads  attempted  to  be  made  upon  our  Charter  has  unavoidably  Oc- 
casioned. 

We  are  also  very  Sensible  how  far  the  Gov'r  has  been  ready  to  Com- 
ply with  the  Bills  presented  to  him  by  this  House,  and  Especially  the 
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Bill  for  Confirmation  of  our  present  Constitution,  And  must  take  leave 
to  say  that  the  Loss  of  so  much  time  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  De- 
lay of  ours.  But  if  the  Governor,  in  honor  canot  Grant  what  we  have  of- 
fered to  his  Consideration,  It  Causes  some  doubt  that  the  Objection  of 
the  last  Assembly  concerning  the  Proprietors  Reservation  in  thy  Com- 
mission, is  not  so  Clear  as  it  was  Represented  and  Assured  to  that  As- 
sembly by  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  And  we  Cannot  but  be  grieved 
That  our  Resolving  to  Wait  upon  the  Govern'r  in  a  Committee,  to  hear 
his  Reasons  for  the  Amendm'ts  of  the  aforesaid  Bill,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  House,  should  be  Construed  such  an  Irrational  Proposall  as 
to  be  void  of  all  Colour  of  Justice,  ffor  though  we  do  not  Deny  but  that 
every  particular  member  is  Equally  Concerned  in  this  house  for  the  good 
of  the  People,  Yet  they  are  all  Subject  to  Certain  Regulations,  which 
canot  be  Controled  or  Altered  but  by  the  Assembly.  And  we  find  that  our 
method  of  Acting  in  this  behalf  is  warranted  by  Presedent  in  this  Gov- 
ern't,  as  well  as  in  other  Governments,  which  we  by  the  Charter,  have 
power  to  imitate. 

We  Concieve  That  what  we  Start  (as  thou  art  pleased  to  Terra  it,  con- 
cerning Parliamentary  Priviledges,  I  thou  means  that  which  Insist  up- 
on about  Conferring  with  thee  by  Committees)  is  not  without  Presedents. 
And  if  to  assert  those  things  proves  tedious,  we  Canot  help  it,  nor  do 
we  Deem  it  loss  of  Time  nor  Delay  of  Business,  to  maintain  the  Rights 
and  Priviledges  of  this  house. 

We  are  well  assured  we  have  been,  and  still  are  very  Tender  of  the 
Priviledges  of  the  people,  and  Canot  but  with  much  Regret  Reflect  upon 
the  small  Progress  made  towards  a  good  Settlement  of  them.  But  hope 
it  will  appear  that-  we  have  not  been  wanting  in  our  Endeavours.  If 
this  opportunity  be  lost,  And  Desire  That  the  Governour  would  be 
pleased  to  Shew  Wherein  he  has  offered  any  Instance  of  his  Condescen- 
tion  to  this  house  that  may  demonstrate  to  the  world  how  far  he  has  been 
willing  to  make  us  happy. 

As  the  Members  of  this  house  are  not  Convened  upon  their  own,  but 
the  publick  affairs,  So  Sinister  designs  are  altogether  Strangers  to  their 
hearts  and  actions,  which  we  doubt  not  but  will  disappoint  the  Ill-wish- 
ers of  the  Common  Good,  whoever  they  be,  this  house  having  little  or 
no  Breaches  in  it,  and  desire  a  hearty  union  wth  the  Governor,  and  will 
allways  be  ready  to  use  all  reasonable  means  to  Remove  Difficulties,  and 
not  start  or  insist  upon  any  thing  that  is  not  of  Absolute  necessity,  and 
shall  readily  submit  our  Messages  to  Correction  when  it  is  made  appear 
that  any  of  them  have  a  Tendency  to  give  trouble  to  our  ffriends,  under 
what  denomination  soever. 

As  we  are  Ignorant  of  any  Unbecoming  Language  that  has  been  given 
to  the  Governour,  so  if  we  were  thought  worthy  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  Persons  by  whom  it  was  Given,  They  Should  soon  meet  wth 
the  Just  Reprehension  of  this  house  If  within  our  Cognizance. 

The  Governor  may  believe  That  We  are  fully  assured  our  proceedings 
Do  very  well  agree  with  the  Sentiments  of  the  people  we  Represent, 
and  we  are  not  Conscious  to  our  Selves  that  we  have  been  disrespectful! 
to  the  Councill,  but  have  paid  due  regard  to  them  in  proper  Stations, 
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though  We  Canot  but  take  Notice  of  the  little  Regard  Shewd  to  this 
house  whea  wo  appeared  before  the  Governour  this  Session. 

Thou  art  pleased  to  tell  us  thy  Time  is  Short  which  for  ye  present 
becomes  an  Obstruction  to  the  business  of  this  Session,  especially  in 
Legislation  and  Redressing  of  several  great  Grievances  Complained  of 
by  ye  people,  in  their  Peticion  (now  before  us)  against  Several  Chief 
officers  under  thee.  Howbeit  we  hope  at  our  next  meeting  (which  we 
Canot  Grant  to  be  the  time  thou  would  have  us  Adjourn  to)  we  shi.ll 
have  a  better  opportunity  fully  to  Redress  them,  which  will  be  also  an 
Effectual  Way  to  further  publick  business  by  Securing  the  People  from 
such  Exorbitant  Practices  for  the  future  as  is  Complained  of,  and  may 
in  a  great  measure  Cut  off  those  ffruitless  and  tedious  Delays  which  has 
attended  all  publick  affairs  at  the  Councill  board,  and  encourage  us  to  go 
forward  with  the  greater  alacrity  with  our  Business  in  hopes  of  better 
Success  than  has  hitherto  attended  us,  &  will  Induce  us  with  all  Earnest- 
ness to  consider  Whatever  may  Contribute  to  make  us  happy,  by  the 
present  opportunity  put  into  our  hands,  and  as  we  have  not  hitherto  Used 
any  Resentm't  but  what  has  been  publick,  so  we  shall  never  shew  our- 
selves so  unreasonable  as  to  Neglect  what  may  concern  the  interest  of 
the  whole  Government,  So  that  no  part  of  it  may  suffer  through  wants  of 
Endeavor  to  use  Suitable  means  for  the  Support  thereof  in  every  Respect. 
Signed  by  order  of  the  house, 

per  DAD  LLOYD,  Speaker. 

The  Assembly's  reply  to  the  Governor's  Answer  to  their  Address  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Sheriff  for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia. 

May  it  please  the  Governor, 

We  have  taken  into  Consideration  thy  Answer  to  our  Address  con- 
cerning the  High  Sheriff  for  the  sd  City  and  County,  and  Canot  be  of 
opinion  with  thee  that  the  People  had  no  Right  to  Chuse  a  Sheriff  at  the 
list  Election  of  Representatives,  since  the  time  to  put  that  Branch  of 
the  Charter  into  Practice  We  humbly  Conceive  to  be  when  the  People 
shall  Judge  there  is  Occasion,  which  we  understand  was  begun  at  the  last 
Election  in  every  County  of  this  Governm't,  And  therefore  whatever 
Objection  might  have  been  made  against  the  people's  Eleccon  of  a  Sheriff 
till  the  Expiration  of  the  Three  Years  In  Case  they  should  have  Neglect- 
ed to  Chuse  on  the  day  appointed  after  that  Branch  of  the  Charter  had 
been  once  in  practice,  Yet  we  Canot  but  psist  in  our  opinion  that  the 
Charter  is  refringed  by  the  Refusal  to  Qualify  the  Sheriff  Elected  by  the 
people,  And  to  tell  us  thou  wilt  take  it  into  farther  Conference  till  the 
Third  month  next  is  a  hardship  which  we  Canot  but  Resent,  And  Take  it 
no  other  than  a  Discouragement  to  the  Magistrates  &  a  Denyall  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  People  of  this  city  and  County  in  particular,  as  well  as  a  slight 
to  the  application  of  the  Representatives  of  all  the  ffreeiaen  of  this  pro- 
vince. 

As  to  the  Copy  of  the  Remonstrance,  We  answered  thee  by  members  of 
our  own  before  the  Receipt  of  thy  Last,  And  as  to  thy  Dismiss,  we  Canot 
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allow  of  it  because  its  Contrary  to  Charter,  But  We  are  heartily  sorry 
thou  should  leave  us  before  the  passing  of  those  Bills  prepared  by  us, 
and  long  since  sent  to  thee  for  thy  Coucurance,  which  we  are  apprehen- 
sive are  of  the  Greatest  moment  as  Conducing  to  the  General  Benefitt  and 
behoof  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Province,  And  to  none  of  wch  Bills 
(that  of  priviledges  Excepted)  thou  has  yet  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe 
any  answer.  Therefore  whether  the  Loss  of  so  much  precious  time  as  thou 
art  pleased  to  Charge  to  our  account  to  be  Occasioned  by  our  Default  or 
ought  to  be  placed  to  thine,  We  shall  leave  the  World  to  Judge. 
Signed  by  order  of  the  House, 

per  DAD  LLOYD,  Speaker. 

Governor  Evans  to  the  Sheriff  of  Bucks  County. 

Pensttvania,  ss': 

JOHN  EVANS,  by  Her  Ma' ties  Royal  Approbation, 

fSoal]  Lieut't  Goveru'rof  the  Province  of  Pensilvania,  and 

counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent  &  Sussex. 
To  the  Sheriff  vf  the  County  of  Bucks  in  ye  sd  Province* 

WHEREAS  the  great  Losses  this  Province  has  of  late  sustained,  and, 
unless  prevented,  is  still  in  danger  of  sustaining,  by  our  Enemies  con- 
stantly Cruising  and  Robbing  upon  our  Coasts,  and  Taking,  Burning 
and  Sinking  our  vessels,  to  the  Ruine  of  Trade,  and  impoverishing  her 
Ma' ties  subjects  her^,  Indispensably  requires  us  to  take  all  the  speedy  and 
effectual  Measures  that  are  possible  to  putt  a  stop  to  those  destructive  Pro- 
ceedings, and  to  guard  ourselves  and  our  Trade  against  Such  insufferable 
Insults  :  Which  as  it  cannot  bo  effected  without  the  concurrance  and 
Aid  of  the  ffreemen  by  their  Representatives,  who  ought  to  have  been 
convened  hereupon  before,  could  the  Necessities  of  the  Harvest  have  ad- 
mitted their  attendance  :  I  do,  therefore,  by  the  Advice  of  the  Council 
of  the  said  Province,  Command  you  that  without  any  Delay  you  Summon 
all  the  Representatives  chosen  to  serve  for  the  said  County  of  Bucks  for 
this  present  year,  to  attend  me  in  Assembly,  at  Philad'ia,  on  the  Second 
day  of  August  next  ensuing  after  the  date  hereof,  upon  or  before  wch 
day,  You  are  to  return  this  writt  into  the  secretaries  office.  Given  un- 
der my  hand  &  Provincial  Seal,  at  Philad'ia,  the  twentieth  day  of  July, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Anne,  of  Great 
Britain,  &c.,  Queen.  Annoq.  Dom.,  1708.  JOHN  EVANS. 

In  summoning  ye  Repsent's,  shew  each  of  them  the  writ. 

William  Penrfs  Memorandum  of  Errors  in  Ford's  Accounts. 

£1708] 

WILLIAM  PENN,  having  signed  ye  Accompts  betwixt  him  and  his 
Steward,  Phil.  Ford,  doth  not  desire  to  Ravel  into  ye  whole,  altho  he 
could  make  Several  Objections  against  them  ;  but  Insists  to  have  Relief 
only  in  Three  particular  Articles  in  the  said  Accompts  Charged  against 
him,  Signed  with  the  said  fiord's  own  hand,  which  are  as  follows,  viz  : 
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1.  He  charges  the  said  Wm.  Penn  for  money  Advanced  8  p.  Cent.    6 
p.  C.  he  is  willing  to  pay,  it  heing  the  same  the  Law  allows,  and  desires 
Relief  in  the  2  p.  C.  that  are  Charged. 

2.  He  Charges  the  said  Wm.  Penn  6  pence  in  ye  pound  for  Consid- 
eration and  Advance  Money,  (as  he  calls  it)  and  8  p.  Cent  Interest  upon 
it,  and  half-yearly  he  Charges  8  p.  Cent  Interest  upon  Interest  for  it  j 
which  he  makes  to  amount  to  a  Considerable  sum  of  Money  :  which  he 
desires  to  be  relieved  in. 

3.  Wm.  Penn  having  Mortgaged  Pensilvania  to  ye  said  Ford;   and 
afterwards,  by  Ford's  Consent,  having  sold  Land  to  ye  value  of  Two 
Thousand  pounds  ;  and  because  he  paid  to  ye  said  Ford  but  600  and  odd 
pounds,  part  of  ye  said  Two  Thous'd  pounds,  &  did  not  pay  him  ye  whole, 
therefore,  ye  sd  Ford  makes  him  debtor  for  1385  lb.,  &  adds  it  to  his 
former  debt,  and  reckons  Interest  upon  Interest  upon  it :  which  ought 
not  to  be  allowed,  it  being  a  wrong  Charge  upon  him. 

If  Wm.  Penn  could  be  relieved  in  the  above  wrong  Charges,  he  is 
ready  to  pay  ye  Just  Balance  that  shall  appear  to  be  due  to  them. 

Note  :  That  Wm.  Penn  has  paid  already  all  the  Principal  Money  duo 
from  him  ;  And  what  they  demand  now  (for  which  he  suffers)  is  only  for 
Interest  Consideration  Money,  and  ye  before  mentioned  wrong  Charge  of 
1385  lb. 


Speech  of  the  Governor  to  the  Assembly,  1709. 

Gent, — The  Queen,  for "ye  good  ^pf.  Her  Subjects  of  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces, has  fitted  out  an  Expedition,  with  great  Expence,  for  ye  retaking 
of  Newfound'ld,  and  for  ye  Conquest  of  Canada,  and  has  Trusted  Col. 
Vetch  with  her  Ma'ties  Let'rs  and  Instructions  to  ye  Respective  Grov'ta 
to  agree  on  proper  means  for  ye  putting  her  Ma'ties  Desires  in  Execu- 
tion. ISoston,  Road  Island  and  Connecticut  have  outdone  her  Ma'ties 
Expectations,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  wanting  in  Your  Duty. 

The  quota  for  this  Province  is  150  men,  besides  officers,  who  must 
be  victualled  and  paid  as  others  are.  The  Charge  I  believe  will  amount 
to  about  £4000.  P'haps  it  may  Seem  difficult  to  raise  Such  a  number 
of  men  in  a  County  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  such  principals 
as  will  not  allow  them  ye  use  of  arms,  but  if  ye  will  raise  ye  sum  for  ye 
Support  of  Gov'nt,  I  don't  doubt  getting  ye  number  of  men  desired 
whose  Principles  allow  ye  use  of  them,  and  Comm'rs  may  be  appointed 
So  to  manage  this  affair  yt  ye  County  may  be  Satisfied  their  money  is 
not  applied  to  any  other  end  than  the  Expedition.  I  must  desire  ^e  to 
Consider  y  present  Circumstance  of  ye  3  Lower  Counties ;  you  are  not 
now  falsely  alarmed.  I  find  them  ready  and  willing  to  defend  ye  Coun- 
try, for  they  look  on  themselves  as  a  frontier  to  you,  tho'h  a  weak  one, 
and  if  they  perish,  y'r  destruction,  in  all  probability,  will  not  be  far  off; 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  your  Interest  they  be  furnished  with  all 
that  is  necessary  to  oppose  ye  Enemy.  I  have  only  too  add  yt  as  all 
privat  affairs  ought  to  be  postponed  to  her  Ma'ties  immediat  service,  See 
it  will  not  Consist  with  my  Duty  to  hearken  to  any  proposals,  or  enter 
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into  any  business  with  you  till  her  Ma' ties  Comm'ds  are  Complycd  with, 
and  therefore  I  desire  you  will  give  this  affair  all  probable  despatch. 

Philada.,  26th  6mo.,  1709. 

rienry  Goldney  &  Com.  Mortgages  of  Pensilva.,  &c. 
Esteemed  Friends, 

Yours  of  7ber  Last,  by  Capt.  foy,  from  Bristol,  I  Kec'd  in  9ber 
and  in  ve  5th  mo.  your  other  of  ye  5th  1st  ino.  Last,  P.  Maurice  Lisle, 
giving  'at  length  the  acceptable  account  of  ye  full  Conclusion  of  that 
Vexatious  Afaire  with  the  fords,  and  Directing  mee  to  make  Remittances 
in  order  to  Discharg  the  Debt,  for  this  country  is  now  secured  to  you. 
By  ye  Same  hand,  I  also  Rec'd  the  Deeds  of  Release  and  ye  New 
Mortgage. 

After  the  first  Certain  Acco't  of  that  business  being  Issued,  my  next 
Immediate  Charge  was  to  answer  the  Proprietor's  Draughts  on  mee  for 
near  £2000  of  our  money,  which  is  nearly  effected,  at  least  for  so  many 
of  them  as  have  been  presented  to  mee.  This  hath  disabled  me  hitherto 
since  ye  Rec't  of  yours,  to  make  any  great  Progress  in  Answering  y'r 
Desires,  and  ye  more  because  ye  2  Mortgage  being  (as  you  Intended  it 
should)  universally  known  here.  There  is  now  no  power  in  the  Coun- 
trey  to  sell  or  Make  title  to  Lands,  for  our  apprehensions  of  ye  Hazzards 
Run  in  Disposing  of  Lands  before  without  any  authority  from  the  then 
Mortgagee,  has  too  deeply  Affected  the  Proprietors  P'sent  Commission 
to  Runn  any  such  IJisque  again,  besides  that  till  a  Legall  power  appear 
from  you  to  Receive  the  Debts  and  Quitt  Rents  made  over  to  you, 
Several  here  scruple  to  make  any  further  payments. 

This  now  leaving  mee  but  very  Little  to  Doe  in  affairs  of  Property, 
and  our  Governm't  being  by  ye  still  Contumacious  humors  of  Late 
Raised  in  our  Representatives,  in  much  ye  same  perplexed  Condition  as 
before,  I  find  it  Necessary  for  me  to  make  a  Trip  over  to  England,  w'ch, 
in  hopes  of  Seeing  matters  there  Relating  to  us  sett  on  a  better  founda- 
tion, I  designe,  In  a  few  weeks,  God  willing,  by  way  of  Maryland. 

In  the  mean  time,  by  this  Vessel  (as  by  ye  Inclosed  Inv'c  and  Bill  of 
Loading  appears)  I  send  you  20  hhds.  of  Tobacco,  as  good  I  hope  as  any 
our  River  has  produced  this  year.  'Tis  all  paid  by  one  p'son,  Robert 
French,  whose  marke  it  bears,  for  his  own  Quitt  Rents,  who  dealing  the 
most  in  Tobacco,  and  haveing  the  Greatest  Tracts  of  Land  of  any  in  this 
govern' t,  to  Recommend  himself  as  a  Kind  Tennant,  has  undertaken  to 
send  of  the  best  of  his  stock,  and  ventures  his  Credit  upon  it,  only  de- 
sires that  it  may  be  Remembered  that  this  Last  year's  tobacco  has  not 
been  near  so  good  in  general  as  the  Preceding. 

'Twas  Impossible  for  me,  Considering  the  Shortness  of  the  Time,  to 
get  the  hogsheads  Enlarged  above  the  common  Gage,  nor  is  it  acco'td 
fair,  though  some  have  done  it ;  they  are  as  heavy  as  ye  nature  of  ye  To- 
bacco will  admitt,  and  the  freight  as  Low  as  any  carried  out  of  this  River. 
Wee  have  no  choice  for  England  seldom  above  once  in  a  year. 

But  to  make  ye  Remittances  more  Considerable,  and  to  prevent  your 
disbursing  money  there,  I  have  Entituled  you  to  1-1 6th  of  the  Vessell 
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herself,  which,  upon  making  up  her  accounts,  if  she  sell  well,  I  hope  will 
nearly  make  up  that  whole  80,  ye  freight  of  these  hhds.  The  Concid- 
eracon  here  is  about  £92  or  j£93,  of  our  old  money,  as  the  Cost  of  ye 
Rest  of  the  Owners,  Who  are  W.  Trent,  Is.  Norris,  R.  Hill,  &c.,  ye 
Principle  Traders  of  this  place,  among  whom  I  happened  to  come  in,  and 
for  ye  advantage  of  quickening  your  Return,  make  over  to  you  this  six- 
teenth. The  Ship  was  bought  with  the  Profitts  of  her  last  voyage,  and 
some  Debts  still  due  from  the  voy'e  still  outstanding,  is  the  Reason  I 
cannot  give  her  ultimate  cost  here. 

I  wrott  to  John  Asken  to  Ensure  on  her,  which  I  hope  he  has  done, 
and  now  I  write  to  him  to  transfer  half  of  that  Insurance,  whatsoever  it 
be,  to  your  account,  of  which  J.  here  take  our  Joint  friend,  J.  Norris, 
witness,  and  Record  ye  Bill  of  Sale,  whatever  her  fortune  may  prove. 

As  I  have  thus  ordered  this  purely  for  ye  Proprietor's  and  your  Ad- 
vantage, I  hope  it  will  be  taken  as  'tis  truly  designed,  whether  attended 
with  the  wished  success  or  not.  I  am  sorry  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  acquaint  you  with  this  before  since  I  received  yours,  but  as  I  give  you 
all  ye  advantages  I  have  myself,  I  hope  I  cannot  be  blamed.  It  may 
be  thought  strange  she  has  not  waited  for  ye  Virginia  fleet,  but  their 
Convoy  being  only  one  5th  Rate,  and  ye  time  of  their  Comeing  on  ye 
Coast  being  likely  to  fall  into  ye  latter  end  of  November,  besides  that 
this  ship  is  an  excellent  Saylor,  and  Trully  a  Galley,  (but  without  oars) 
it  was  thought  much  safer  to  venture  her  now,  for  by  sending  her  into 
Virginia,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  losing  her  men,  and,  by  that,  ye 
voyage. 

By  Common  Consent,  she  is  Consign'd  to  John  Asken  &  Thomas 
Lloyd,  and  for  so  small  a  share  to  have  made  a  fraction  of  1-lGth  I 
thought  it  would  not  be  proper. 

Pursuant  to  others  of  your  Orders,  I  Designe  to  ship  (or  cause  to  be) 
the  effects  of  12  or  1400  bushels  of  wheat,  now  in  the  Mills,  in  Bread 
and  Flour,  for  Jamaica,  in  which  a  considerable  progress  might  have  been 
made,  but  this  Cuntrey  having  of  late  been  visited  with  the  greatest 
drought  and  violent  hott  weather  that  has  been  known  in  it,  not  oae 
Mill  has  Water,  to  grind.  I  wish  the  Markets  at  Jamaica  were  more  en- 
couraging. They  have  been  very  low  all  this  Summer,  as  they  are  in 
all  the  oUier  Islands;  but  these  being  subject  to  change,  I  shall  observe 
orders. 

It  takes  a  Longer  Time  generally  to  Procure  furs  and  Skins  than  I 
have  had  since  Receipt  of  yours. 

'Tis  in  vain  now  to  think  of  Bills  for  this  place,  they  are  not  to  be 
procured,  unless  by  meer  accident,  but  by  a  Trade  to  Maryland  and 
Virg'a,  which  I  must  not  adventure  on  my  own  Risque,  and  have  now 
no  orders  on  ye  Proprietor's,  and  further,  when  these  bills  are  obtained, 
they  are  seldom  worth  the  purchase ;  but  this,  with  many  other  things, 
I  Shall  Referr  till  I  see  you. 

I.  Norris  having  a  fine  shipp,  of  about  160  Tuns,  almost  Ready  to  be 
launched,  which  he  has  hitherto  Designed  with  a  Load  of  wheat,  this 
fall  to  Lisbon,  1  agreed  to  take  l-8th  of  her  on  your  account.  The  ves- 
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t-cl  will  cost  near  £2000  of  our  old  money,  (at  9s  Id  p.  oz.)  and  ye 
Loading  about  .£1600  more,  which  will  bring  l-8th  of  Both  to  £450  of 
ye  same  money.  The  effects  of  her  wheat  were  designed  to  be  remitted 
in  Bills,  and  ye  ship  to  take  in  a  Loading  of  Wine  on  freight  for  Lon- 
don, all  which  yielded  a  very  good  prospect.  But  now  I  perceive  Isaac 
is  discouraged,  fearing  it  will  be  Impossible  to  gett  her  out  before  our 
frosts  sett  in  and  shutt  up  our  River,  besides  that  the  melancholy  news 
of  Gall  way's  defeat  gives  a  2d  Remora ;  but  by  that  time  I  leave  this 
place,  I  shall  be  more  fully  able  to  acquaint  you. 

If  this  voyage  go  forward,  there  will  be  shipped  for  you  this  fall  above 
£800  of  our  old  money,  or  £600  New  Currency,  which  I  hope  will  make 
more  than  enough  to  pay  the  first  year's  interest.  I  know  much  more 
will  be  expected,  but  after  ye  first  part  of  this  Letter  is  Considered  t  hope 
it  will  not  be  thought  strange. 

In  my  Absence,  I  shall  endeavor  to  leave  the  business  I  am  Interested 
with  in  the  Best  hands  here,  and  I  hope  by  my  visit  to  you  matters  con- 
cerning us  may  be  settled  on  such  a  Basis  as  for  ye  future  they  may  meet 
with  less  Obstruction. 

The  Disappointment  of  the  Intended  Expedition  against  Canada  is 
likely  to  prove  extremely  unhappy,  if  not  calamitous,  to  all  North 
America,  but  it  is  now  to  late  to  wish  it  had  never  been  thought  of. 

The  Prices  both  of  the  16th  of  the  vessel  in  the  Bill  of  sale,  and  of 
the  Tobacco  in  the  Invoice,  is  in  our  new  Currency  of  money,  according 
to  the  Queen's  Proclamation  and  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is  reckoned 
just  34  of  the  old,  bui  is  somewhat  more  I  know. 

Nothing  I  need  add  further  at  P'sent,  Intending  so  speedily  to  be  with, 
you,  but  that  I  am,  with  Sincere  Respect, 

Your  Assured  Loveing  Friend. 

The  Remonstrance  of  the  house  of  Representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the 
Province  of  Pensilvania.     Presented  to  Charles  Gookin,  Esq.,  Lieve- 
tenant  Governor  of  the  same  Province,  the  Thirtieth  day  of  November, 
1709. 
May  it  Please  the  Governour, 

Wee  have  spent  much  time  to  attend  the  Publick  Service  of  the  Coun- 
try, waiting  for  thy  returne  from  New  Castle,  and  thy  Leasure  after- 
wards, to  proceed  upon  those  bills  long  since  laid  before  thee,  four  of 
which,  viz't^:  the  bill  to  enable  Protestant  Dissenting  Subjects  to  Enjoy 
theyr  Religious  Meeting  Houses,  And  the  Supplementary  Act  for  raising 
County  Levies  to  pay  for  Woolves'  Heads,  and  defraying  other  Publick 
Charges ;  the  bill  of  Courts  and  the  bill  of  fees  we  have  Earnestly  Re- 
quested thy  Concurrence  to,  in  the  first  place  as  being  most  wanted  for 
the  present  Service  of  this  Province,  not  declining  the  other  bills  which 
we  thought  to  propose  when  the  season  of  the  Year  may  admit  our  Stay 
longer  than  we  can  at  this  time. 

Wee  doe  not  find  that  thou  made  any  materiall  objection  against  the 
two  bills  first  mentioned,  and  that  about  Courts  we  brou't  so  near  thy 
own  Proposalls  that  the  Councellors  thou  sent  to  Confer  with  the  Last 
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Assembly  about  it,  Concluded  that  the  point  w'ch  thou  Insisted  upon 
about  Issuing  the  Process  out  of  the  Clark's  office,  would  be  no  farther 
Objected,  and  thou  agried  the  said  bill  should  be  Ingrossed,  and  that 
about  fees  Is  settled  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  Committee  to 
whom  thou  recommended  it.  Those  bills  have  Cost  the  Assembly  the 
Expense  of  much  time  &  Labour,  and  are  of  most  absolute  necessity  for 
the  publick  good,  which  we  think  is  thy  Incumbent  Duty  to  promote, 
and  freely  Concurr  with  us  in  Every  thing  that  tends  to  serve  the  just 
Interest  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Subjects,  and  putt  a  Stop  to  that  Ap- 
parent Deluge  of  confusion  whereto  the  Courts  of  Judication  are  now 
fallen,  and  Relieve  the  People  not  only  from  the  Grievous  Oppression 
they  lye  under  by  ye  Extortion  of  Officers,  but  also  yield  them  thy  As- 
sistance to  clear  the  Country  of  such  Vermin  as  are  a  means  to  Deprive 
the  Inhabitants  of  food  and  Cloathing;*  but  instead  of  that,  tho  thou 
gave  us  Incouragement  Since  thy  return  from  New  Castle  to  lay  all  the 
bills  before  thee,  by  which  we  understand  yt  thou  would  also  see  the 
Supply-bill,  which  wants  nothing  of  being  Ready  save  a  few  Necessary 
Alterations  in  the  Sums  proposed  to  be  raised,  and  the  time  for  Collect- 
ing, &  not  only  so,  but  thou  gave  us  thy  word  that  thou  would  not  pro- 
tect James  Logan,  or  Stop  any  Legal  Prosecution  of  this  Assembly 
against  him,  yet  now,  to  our  great  Surpriee  and  amazement,  thou  art 
pleased  in  his  favour  (for  we  would  not  Suppose  it  could  be  any  thing 
Else  Could  Induce  thee)  to  Declare  thou  Cannot  Consider  us  as  a  house 
because  we  dropt  our  adjournment,  (as  thou  art  pleased  to  term  it.)  And 
after  thou  wast  acquainted  that  James  Logan  had,  by  a  most  false  and 
Scandelous  Libell,  Aspersed  Several  members  of  this  house  in  Perticular, 
and  the  whole  Assembly  in  general,  Charging  their  Proceedings  with  un- 
fairness &  Manifest  Injustice,  as  by  his  paper  sent  to  this  house  the 
twenty-second  instant,  multiplying  his  Contempts.  When  he  was  brought 
to  the  barr  of  the  house  to  Answer  his  Offence,  and  after  he  was  seques- 
tered whilst  we  Considered  of  the  sentence,  which  we  had  an  Undoubted 
Right  to  pass  upon  him  for  the  same,  he  Refused  to  Come  again,  and 
stood  in  Contempt  &  Defiance  of  our  Authority  ;  and  when  we  appointed 
Peter  Evans  to  be  our  Officer  to  Attach  and  detain  the  said  Logan  in 
Prison  Untill  he  should  give  Satisfaction  to  this  house  for  his  offence, 
the  officer  acquaints  us  yt  after  he  had  the  said  Logan  in  Custody,  thou 
Interposed  thy  Authority,  and  Required  him  at  his  Perill  to  Desist,  and 
lett  his  prisoner  go  at  Large  without  Molestation,  Pretending,  as  we  are 
Informed,  yt  it  never  appeared  yt  any  Assembly  in  this  Province  are  in 
themselves  Invested  with  any  Authority  to  attach  any  P'son  who  is  not 
of  their  own  house,  and  much  Less  a  member  of  councell,  and  that  there 
is  no  Jurisdiction  yett  for  a  tryall  of  Such  as  we  Account  offenders  against 
us,  &  yt  that  we  are  not  Legally  an  Assembly,  nor  for  ye  future  can  be 
such  Untill  thou  Calls  us. 

Now  for  the  Clearing  of  these  points,  we  desire  thee  to  take  notice  yt 
ye  Roy  all  Charter -upon  which  thy  Commission  is  grounded,  is  also  the 
foundation  of  our  Authority  in  Legislation,  &  gives  us  a  Co-ordinate 
power  w'th  thee  to  make  Laws  and  raise  money  upon  the  people,  which 
is  one  of  ye  highest  badges  of  authority  and  power  that  any  subject  can 
*  Note  in  the  margin.  Do  they  mean  the  lawyers  ? 
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be  capable  of,  &  whether  it  be  taken  yt  ye  Royall  Grant  hath  put  this 
Province  into  the  Capacity  of  a  County  Palatine,  or  a  more  inferior  Cor- 
poration, Invested  with  Power  to  make  Laws  for  Publick  Utilitie,  it  must 
be  granted  that  we  come  within  this  fundimental  maxim  in  Law  and 
Reason,  viz  :  where  a  power  Is  granted  to  any  branch  of  the  Legislative 
authority,  every  thing  is  granted  with  it  that  is  necessary  to  support 
that  power,  or  else,  in  Effect,  no  power  is  granted  at  all.  It's  very 
evident  that  Every  Subordinate  branch  of  Legislative  Authority  in  Eng- 
lish government  is  attended  with  a  power  of  Judicature,  and  it  has  been 
allowed  by  all  Assertors  of  English  Rights  that  the  branch  which  the 
Commons  arc  Interested  with  makes  them  a  Gouncell  within  themselves, 
&  So  have  the  Power  Not  only  of  Impeaching  and  Prosecuting  Evill 
Ministers  and  other  great  offenders,  but  of  Punishing  those  that  abuse 
and  afront  them  &  Stand  In  defiance  of  their  Authority,  as  in  their 
Discretion  they  Shall  Judge  Requisite,  and  are  not  Accountable  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  Same  Power  for  what  they  doe  in  that  respect. 

The  Courts  of  Common  Law  pay  that  respect  to  Each  others  Judg- 
ments, yt  in  Committments  for  Contempts  or  Misdemeanors,  another 
Court,  tho'  Superior,  will  not  release  the  Prisoner  by  Habeas  Corpus 
or  otherwise,  much  less  forbid  him  to  be  Attached,  but  he  must  apply 
to  that  Court  that  Committed  him. 

The  Assemblyes  of  this  Province  being  from  ye  first  Impowered  to 
Impeach  Criminalls,  it  hath  always  been  understood  that  they  were 
vested  with  sufficient  Authority  to  putt  that  Power  in  Execution,  &  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  fhat  they  Caused  such  as  were  not  of  their  own 
house  to  be  attached  and  brought  before  them,  as  was  Lawfull  for  them 
to  do,  Else  the  Power  of  the  Assembly  founded  upon  the  Royal!  grant, 
&  in  their  natures  Superior  to  all  Powers  of  other  Judicatories,  would 
be  rendered  more  Precarious  &  Ineffectual!  than  the  most  Inferioure 
Magistrate  in  the  Province.  It's  readily  granted  that  the  governor, 
who  alone  is  vested  with  one  of  ye  branches  of  the  Legislative  power,  is 
a  check  upon  the  other  Branch  lodged  in  the  Representatives  of  ye 
People  to  preserve  the  Common  Safety,  but  if  by  Colour  of  yt  he  would 
assume  an  authority  to  defeat  the  Power  of  the  other,  or  at  Least  Render 
it  Impracticable  in  our  Case,  ye  Consequence  is  evidently  against  that 
Common  Safety. 

The  Last  Charter,  as  well  as  the  Law  in  force  Concerning  the  Elec- 
tion of  the  Representatives,  give  the  Assembly  an  Express  power  to 
Chose  their  officers,  &  all  the  Powers  and  Privileges  of  an  assembly  ac- 
cording to  the  Right  of  ye  free  born  Subjects  of  England,  &  as  is  Usuall 
in  any  of  the  Queen's  Plantations  In  America,  in  pursuance  whereof  we 
Choose  Peter  Evans  to  be  our  officer  for  the  Purpose  above  mentioned 
because  he  being  Sheriff  by  ye  Choice  of  the  People  and  by  Conse- 
quence the  Keeper  of  the  Prison  of  o'r  Lady  the  Queen  In  Philadelphia 
County,  we  thought  him  the  fittest  person  to  Execute  the  Necessary 
Commands  of  this  house,  &  doe  expect  him  to  have  the  said  James 
Logan  forthcoming  notwithstanding  any  order  or  Command  here  to  the 
Contrary  :  the  Pretence  of  his  being  a  member  of  Council  has  no  weight 
with  us  because  the  Council  have  no  Share  in  the  Legislation  of  this 
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Province,  but  as  they  arc  represented  by  us  &  therefore  ought  to  be  Con- 
cluded by  our  Resolves  as  much  as  the  Rest  of  ye  people  who  sent 
us  here. 

And  as  to  what  thou  art  pleased  to  mention  about  our  Adjournment, 
and  our  being  no  Legal  Assembly  till  thou  Calls  us.  its  as  much  out  of 
ye  way  as  the  rest,  for  by  ye  sd  Charter,  &  Law  we  are  a  Legall 
Assembly  for  the  time  we  were  chosen,  &  in  no  wise  Subject  to  any 
Adjournment  but  our  own,  Nevertheless  we  generally  Consulted  thy 
Pleasure  and  conveniency,  when  we  thought  of  Adjourning  for  any  Con- 
siderable time,  &  though  Some  of  the  membegrs,  because  of  the  stress  of 
weather  or  for  other  Reasons  have  not  appeared  So  as  to  be  a  full  house 
on  the  Day  appointed,  yet  it  was  never  Doubted,  but  those  that  appeared 
were  a  house,  but  not  to  proceed  upon  Legislation  till  they  make  two 
thirds  of  The  whole,  which  is  by  our  Constitution  Deemed  a  full  house, 
and  such  we  were  when  we  came  to  those  Resolves  against  James  Logan, 
And  such  we  are  now  ready  to  proceed  to  doe  our  duty  in  Discharge  of 
our  trust.  Earnestly  desiring  that  ye  Governor,  may  Joyn  with  us  to 
doe  the  Publick  Service  of  the  Country  and  make  us  such  Reparation 
for  the  Indignities  offered  us  as  is  fift — otherwise,  we  shall  be  under  a 
Necessity  to  lay  our  Complaints  before  our  Superiors  in  Great  Britain. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  house,  N.  C.  D. 
this  30th  of  9  ber,  1709. 

DAD  LLOYD,  Speaker,  of  ye  Assembly. 
The  Council  to  the  Governor  at  New  Castle. 
May  it  please  the  Govern'r. 

Seeing  the  Proprietor  and  his  Several  Lieut.  Govern'rs,  Since  his  last 
Departure  from  this  Province,  have  thought  fitt  to  appoint  us  Members 
of  the  Council  from  this  Governm't,  we  find  our  t'elves  bound  in 
Duty,  not  only  for  ye  Solemn  Obligations  we  have  laid  our  Selves  under 
at  our  Entrance  upon  this  trust,  but  further  also  in  Duty  to  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain,  to  the  Proprietor  &  to  the  Countrey  in  general,  in 
which  we  are  Interested  by  our  families  and  Estates,  to  represent  to  the 
Govern'r  such  things  in  the  present  State  of  Affairs,  as  to  our  no  small 
trouble  we  have  observed  to  want  Redress,  &  which  in  our  humble 
Opinion,  we  conceive  the  Govern'r  with  the  greatest  Ease  might  effec- 
tually Remedy,  as  well  to  his  own  Advantage  and  Honor,  as  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  People  concerned.  . 

And  in  the  first  place,  we  desire  leave  to  represent,  That  as  ye  admi- 
nistration of  Justice  is  the  Essential  and  most  sacred  part  of  Governm't, 
So  none  who  have  been  in  the  Supreme  Command,  have  recommended 
themselves,  either  to  their  own  Age  or  to  Posterity,  more  successfully 
than  those  who  have  most  carefully  supported  it;  which  is  effected  on 
the  one  hand  by  good  Laws,  and  on  the  other  by  putting  those  in  exe- 
cution by  officers  of  Probity:  The  first  and  principal  of  these  officers  are 
the  Judges  and  Justices,  who  if  they  are  chosen  on  no  other  acc't  than 
for  their  unbiased  Integrity,  will  always  reflect  ye  greatest  Hon'r  on 
those  who  appoint  them.  To  them  alone  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain 
leaves  the  Determination  of  all  Affairs  cognizable  by  them,  and  there 
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n  so  great  a  Regard  had  to  prevent  their  being  influenced  there 
rior  powers,  or  being  made  use  of  to  Serve  any  by-Eads,  That  an 


has  been 

by  Superior  powers. 

Act  of  Parliament  has  secured  their  places  to  them  in  that  kingdom, 
not  during  the  Will  of  ye  Prince,  but  their  good  Behaviour,  of  which 
ye  Law  alone  is  made  Judge :  We  cannot  therefore  but  be  apprehensive 
that  the  frequent  Changes  that  have  been  made  in  one  of  the  Counties, 
practically  under  the  Proprietor's  Govern't,  may  Prove  of  very  ill  Con- 
sequence, as  well  to  the  Dishon'r  of  Govern'r  and  Governm't  as  to  the 
great  Insecurity  of  the  People.  And  the  acc'ts  we  have  lately  received 
from  divers  hands,  that  the  same  County  has  for  Some  weeks  past  been 
wholly  destitute  of  all  Magistrates  whatsoever,  so  that  no  Injured 
person  can  possibly  obtain  any  legal  Right,  is  such  a  Deviation  from 
nil  the  Ends  and  Purposes  of  Governm't  and  so  directly  repugnant  to 
ye  Design  of  ye  Trust  reposed  in  ye  Govern'r  which  is  the  Protection 
and  Defence  of  Such  a  Number  of  subjects  of  the  Crown  committed  to 
his  care,  that  it  Seems  wholly  needless  to  make  any  further  Animad- 
versions upon  it  than  only  to  mention  it.  But  seeing  the  Inhabitants' 
of  that  County  are  as  much  ye  Subjects  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  as  any  others,  should  they  from  their  Resentments  of  being 
wholly  invested  of  all  the  Priviledges  of  the  Law  a.nd  common  Right, 
be  tempted  to  Remonstrate  their  Condition  to  ye  Governm't  in  Engl'd, 
It  may  very  justly  concern  the  Govern'r  to  consider  what  ye  Conse- 
quences might  prove,  as  well  to  himself  who  is  more  immediately 
answerable,  as  to  ye  Proprietor  under  whom  he  acts,  and  to  the  Country 
in  general.  And  if  it  be  further  true  that  ye  Govern'r  has  also  forcibly 
seized  the  Records  of  that  County,  with  all  the  Laws  of  the  three  Lower 
or  Delaware,  The  Act  we  doubt  will  prove  of  such  a  Nature,  that  it  is 
more  fitt  for  the  GovernVs  own  Reflections  in  a  greater  coolness  of  temper 
than  for  ours,  from  w'ch  Reflections,  we  hope,  he  will  find  it  imme- 
diately necessary  to  take  proper  measures  to  restore  those  People  to 
their  Civil  Rights  without  any  further  Interposition. 

We  would  further  observe,  that  as  all  Power  in  ye  Civil  Governm't 
of  this  Province  and  ye  three  Low'r  Counties  is  derived  to  the  Govern'r 
solely  by  the  Proprietor's  Commission  to  him,  with  the  Approbation  of 
the  Crown,  according  to  ye  Law :  so  ye  highest  regard  ou-ght  to  be  had 
to  all  his  Grants.  Whether  to  ye  people  collectively,  or  to  any  par- 
ticular person,  whatsoever  has  been  thus  granted  by  Charter  or  Law  to 
the  Inhabitants,  they  justly  account  as  a  Right  upon  no  account  to  be 
violated,  and  therefore  we  cannot  but  humbly  offer  it  to  the  Govern'r 
as  our  Opinion  and  Advice,  that  All  Kight  so  granted  to  the  People, 
whether  of  Electing  of  Officers,  or  any  other,  should  be  preserved  to 
them :  As  also  that  the  Govern'r  would  be  pleased  to  consider  that  tho' 
there  may  be  cases  when  some  small  profit  may  be  made  by  his  Pre- 
ference of  one  before  another,  yet  as  this  is  not  consistent  with  the 
Design  of  ye  Grant,  He  may  possibly  be  more  in  the  Affections  and 
Goodwill  of  ye  People  than  any  Gratuity  to  be  obtained  by  such 
Methods  can  by  any  means  compensate.  And  further,  if  the  Pro- 
prietor's Grant  to  any  particular  Person  after  it  has  been  acquiesced  to 
by  all  others  concerned,  should  be  disputed  or  invaded  by  the  Govern'r 
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himself,  we  need  not,  we  hope,  mention  how  dishonourble  and  incon* 
sistent  with  the  Trust  reposed  him  by  his  Principal  it  will  appear. 

But  up  to  sum  up  ye  whole,  we  cannot  but  with  a  very  deep  concern 
offer  it  as  our  Opinion,  that  as  nothing  can  tend  more  directly  to  the 
Governr's  Honour  and  Interest  than  to  pursue  the  true  Ends  of 
Governm't  by  regular  and  Steady  methods  founded  upon  Justice,  so 
nothing  can  better  enable  him  to  arrive  at  this  than  on  all  occasions 
of  moment  to  use  the  Advice  and  counsel  of  known  Persons  of  Judg- 
ment, who  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Affairs  of  this  Governm't, 
and  that  having  no  private  Interests  from  it  to  Pursue,  can  be  imagined 
to  have  no  other  views  than  the  Publick  Good  of  ye  whole,  such  measure 
might  happily  prevent  all  Inconsistencies  and  unadvised  steps  in  the 
Administration ;  upon  which  we  cannot  but  take  Notice  that  the 
Govern'r  was  not  pleased  so  much  as  once  to  hold  a  Council  from  the 
first  time  he  del'v'd  his  Speech  to  the  last  Assembly  until  he  broke  off 
with  them,  and  afterwards  made  Some  steps  towards  a  dissolution  and 
another  Election,  which  the  Constitution  would  by  no  means  admitt. 
But  there  being  now  another  Assembly  chosen,  we  think  it  our  Duty 
to  request  the  Govern'r  as  he  regards  the  Publick  Good  of  the  Colony 
committed  to  his  care  or  his  own  Honour  or  Interest  in  this  Station  ; 
That  laying  aside  all  resentments,  he  would  be  pleased  to  resolve  on 
an  even  and  unbiased  Administration,  by  such  measures  as  Prudence 
and  ye  best  Counsel  will  direct;  ye  happy  Effects  of  which,  the  Govern'r, 
as  we  have  good  reason  to  hope,  will  soon  find  by  having  all  ye  just  and 
hon'ble  Ends  he  can  propose  to  himself  more  easily  and  fully  answered 
to  his  own  Benefit  and  Reputation,  as  well  as  to  the  Advantage  of  ye 
Country  in  general. 

These  are  the  ends  that  we  can  sincerely  and  with  a  good  Conscience 
declare  we  have  in  view;  And  we  earnestly  beseech  the  Govern'r  to 
lay  Seriously  to  heart  what  we  have  here  represented  :  and  then  we 
cannot  at  all  doubt,  but  he  will  certainly  find  the  whole  to  proceed  from 
our  being  his  real  and  truly  well-wishing  friends. 

RICHARD  HILL 
GEORGE  ROCK 
ISAAC  NORRIS 

Philadelphia,  the  20th  of  October,  1714. 
[To  the  above  names,  which  are  autographs,  a  modem  hand  has  added 

the  following— Griffith  Owen,  Samuel  Preston,  Jonathan  Dickinson, 

Robert  Assheton,  James  Logan.~] 

To  the  Hon'ble  Col.  Charles  Gookin  Lieut  Govern'r  of  the  Province 
of  Pensylvania  &c  and  Council  at  Philada. 

The  humble  address  of  Andrew  Sandel  on  behalf  of  himself,  a  poor 
widow  and  Several  small  children,  and  an  answer  to  the  Complaint  of 
Benj.  Chambers. 

Whereas,  ye  Suppliants,  being  owners  of  the  land  on  this  side  the 
river  Schuylkyl  adjoining  to  ye  Ferry  Erected  by  Benj.  Chambers, 
for  his  so 'doing  he  alledges  to  have  obtained  yc  Govern'rs  order  and 
permission. 
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In  ye  first  place  we  shall  not  dispute  any  order  of  ye  Gov'r  to  Ben- 
jamin on  this  account,  considering  his  preferences  to  it,  having  some 
time  before  the  setting  up  [of]  the  ferry  hired  the  land  on  this  side  on 
purpose  to  exclude  the  owners  of  ye  benefit,  which  they  soon  perceived, 
and  were  dissatisfied  with  his  craftiness,  would  not  have  been  thus  imposed 
upon,  but  ye  s'd  Benjamin  to  appease  them  made  divers  promises  and 
proposals  (never  yet  performed)  viz :  enclosing  a  large  pasture  on  this 
side,  &c.  and  that  the  ferry  should  return  to  them  at  ye  expiration  of  ye 
said  term.  But  ye  s'd  Benj'n  amongst  other  ye  profit  he  hath  made 
out  of  ye  land  on  this  side,  instead  of  fencing  a  pasture,  according  to  his 
promise,  cut  rails  and  carryed  them  off  for  his  own  use  on  the  other 
side. 

In  ye  next  place  your  suppliant  And.  Sandel  craves  leave  of  this 
Hon'ble  Board  to  vindicate  himself  against  ye  unjust  complaint  of  ye 
s'd  Benj :  of  his  being  misused  at  his  work.  Your  humble  supp'nt 
assures  you  he  only  in  modest  terms  told  ye  s'd  Benj'n  he  thought  it 
time  the  owners  of  ye  land  should  reap  some  benefit  from  ye  ferry  to 
countervail  ye  damage  sustained  by  them  in  repairing  it,  that  for  ye 
future  we  would  take  care  about  it,  at  which  he  treated  ye  supp'nt  with 
railing,  and  abused  him  with  diversnicknames,  so  y'r  supp'nt  left  him 
at  his  work. 

As  to  Benj'ns  allegation  that  the  marsh,  through  which  ye  causeway 
runs  is  not  included  in  our  Patents,  we  think  with  Submission  is  an  im- 
position upon  the  Hop'ble  Board  as  well  as  injustice  to  your  Suppliants, 
as  our  Patents  will  demonstrate. 

We  think  ye  s'd  Benjamin  is  unreason'ble  in  complaining  of  charges 
he  has  been  at  about  ye  ferry,  since  he  has  for  14  years  past  received 
ye  entire  benefit  of  it,  and  had  our  timber  to  repair  it,  as  well  as  to 
convert  to  his  private  use. 

We  cannot  but  reflect  on  ye  ingratitude  of  Benjamin  to  those  he 
hath  received  so  much  benefit  from,  as  to  insinuate  to  the  Hon'ble  Board 
our  having  so  much  overplus  land,  which  if  'twere  true  (tho'  the  con- 
trary is  evident)  we  can't  conceive  with  submission  how  that  makes  for 
his  interest. 

We  need  say  no  more  to  his  further  complaint  than  that  we  conceive 
it  is  unreasonable  our  interest  shall  go  to  complete  his  income,  only 
because  he  says  'twould  otherwise  be  insufficient  maintenance. 

Having  thus  far  intruded  upon  this  Hon'ble  Board,  we  shall  conclude 
with  our  earnest  desire  that  this  Hon'ble  Board  will  candidly  interpret 
what  we  have  here  presumed  to  lay  before  you,  not  doubting  but  out 
of  your  wonted  justice  and  goodness  our  circumstances  will  be  duely 
weighed.  And  also  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  into  your  con- 
sideration ye  general  conveniency  of  a  ferry  boat  and  house  on  this  side 
ye  s'd  ferry  (which  with  permission  we  intend  forthwith  to  erect)  espe- 
cially in  night  and  winter  season.  And  lastly,  as  'tis  a  publick  concern, 
we  humbly  pray  wee  may  enjoy  ye  protection  of  ye  known  laws  relating 
to  ye  premises,  whilst  well  behaving  ourselves. 
And  we  shall  ever  pray, 

ANDREW  SANDEL. 
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XXXV. — The  Journal  of  Lieut.  William  Feltman,  of  the  First  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment,  from  May  26,  1781  to  April  25,  1782,  em- 
Iraciny  the  Sieije  of  Yorktown  and  the  Southern  Campaign. 

[The  Society  is  indebted  to  Horn  R.  Kneass,  Esq.,  for  permission  to  publish 
this  Journal.  The  following  letter  from  that  gentleman  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Publishing  Committee  furnishes  some  particulars  of  the  author.] 

Dear  Sir, — Lieut.  William  Feltman  was  a  native  of  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, which  place  he  claimed  as  his  residence  as  long  as  he  lived. 

He  died  a  few  years  before  the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  the  precise  year 
when  he  died,  or  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  I  am  unable  now  to  ascertain. 
The  journal  was  handed  to  me  over  twenty  years  ago  by  my  grand-mother, 
(now  deceased,)  who  was  a  sister  of  Lieut.  Feltman,  and  has  been  in  my  posses- 
sion ever  since. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HORN  R.  KNEASS. 

Philadelphia,  April  27,  1853. 

York  Town  [Pennsylvania],  26^  May,  1781.  This  day  we  left  York 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  about  eight  hundred  effective  men, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  encamped  11  miles  on  the 
road  to  Frederick  Town. 

27th. — The  general  beat  at  sunrise,  and  we  took  up  the  line  of  march, 
and  halted  near  Peter  Little's  Town — it  being  14  miles. 

28th. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  at  sunrise,  marched 
through  Tarrey  Town  and  halted  near  Pipe  Creek,  being  about  14  miles. 

29th  May. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  encamped  on  the  S.  W.  of  Monococy — 15  miles. 

30^/i. — This  day  continued  on  the  ground  :  the  soldiers  washed  their 
clothing  and  furbished  up  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  in  the 
evening  at  7  o'clock  we  were  reviewed  by  Gen.  Wayne. 

31s£. — Took  up  the  line  of  march  at  sunrise;  marched  through 
Frederick  Town,  Maryland,  where  there  was  a  number  of  British  offi- 
cers (prisoners),  who  took  a  view  of  us  as  we  passed  through  the  town. 
We  made  a  very  respectable  appearance.  We  crossed  the  Pomock 
[Potomac]  at  Newland's  ferry;  were  obliged  to  cross  in  bad  scows. 
One  unfortunately  sunk,  loaded  with  artillery,  &c.,  and  a  few  men,  in 
which  one  Sergeant  and  three  privates  of  our  Regiment  were  drowned; 
encamped  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

A  number  of  us  dined  at  the  Tavern  (or  ornery  as  the  Virginians 
call  it.)  The  night  turned  out  to  be  very  heavy  with  rain,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  take  up  our  quarters  in  Col.  Clapham's  Negro  Quarters,  I 
mean  a  number  of  the  officers  of  our  Regiment.  We  rose  early  the  next 
morning  and  breakfasted  at  said  Ornery — 18  miles. 

June  1st. — Continued  on  our  ground  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon; 
moved  5  miles  towards  Leesburg,  where  I  am  informed  that  Dan'l  May 
lives  and  keeps  a  public  house.  Loudon  Co. — 5  miles. 

2d. — Continued  on  this  ground  till  evening,  it  being  very  wet  and 
disagreeable. 

3d.— Took  up  the  line  of  march  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  Passed  through 
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Leesburg,  (which  ia  but  a  very  small  town  and  not  built  regular.)    "We 
encamped  at  Goose  Creek,  being  15  miles. 

4^. — Marched  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  orders  from 
Gen.  Wayne  to  leave  our  heavy  baggage  at  this  place  (Mr.  Corks's 
mills),  and  the  sick  of  the  line  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon.  Marched 
through  a  low  country,  roads  being  very  bad,  in  consequence  of  the 
rains  we  had  a  few  days  before,  and  encamped  at  the  Red  House, 
18  miles — Prince  William  County. 

5^. — A  wet  morning,  cleared  about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  Marched  at 
1  o'clock  P.  M.,  proceeded  12  miles  towards  Rappahannock,  where  we 
lay  out  without  any  kind  of  shelter — 12  miles. 

Qth  June. — March  at  six  o'clock,  A.  M. — 9  miles,  Fauquier  County. 

Till. — Continued  on  our  ground  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  rain. 

Sth. — Took  up  the  line  of  march  at  sunrise.  Reached  the  north 
branch  of  Rappahannock  at  10  o'clock.  The  troops  waded  the  river 
and  proceeded  21  miles.  Culpepper  County. 

9^. — Took  up  the  line  of  march  at  six  o'clock  A.  M.,  crossed  the 
south  branch  of  Rappahannock  and  proceeded  6  miles  into  the  country. 
The  country  very  poor  and  buildings  very  small — 14  miles. 

IQtJi. — Took  up  the  line  of  march  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning — and 
joined  the  Marquis's  troops  this  day,  and  passed  a  body  of  militia  (Vir- 
ginia) of  1800  men.  We  had  a  very  severe  march  of  23  miles  this 
day.  (Orange  Co.) 

lllh. — Marched  at  4  o'clock  and  encamped  at  10  A.  M — 10  miles. 

12th. — Took  up  the  line  of  march  at  6  o'clock  A.  M. ;  march  through 
a  thicket  of  fine  woods,  nothing  but  a  foot  path;  through  which  we  got 
with  a  great  difficulty,  especially  our  artillery.  At  last  we  arrived  on 
the  main  road  leading  to  Fredericksburgh  which  I  long  wish  for,  and 
encamped  5  miles  from  where  we  entered  on  the  road.  (Louisa  Co.) — 
14  miles. 

13th. — Continued  on  this  ground  in  order  to  refresh  ourselves,  which 
«re  had  great  occasion  for. 

14<7i. — Took  up  the  line  of  march  at  5  o'clock  A.  M. ;  marched  through 
a  d —  poor  county,  the  water  being  very  scarce.  This  day  see  a  number 
of  Negroes,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  naked — 12  miles. 

15th. — Took  up  the  line  of  inarch  at  sunrise.  A  great  scarcity  of 
water  that  day  and  a  very  fatiguing  march.  Refreshed  ourselves  in  an 
orchard  with  CoL  Robinson.  The  Marquis  and  Gen.  Wayne  took  a 
snack  with  us — 14  miles.  (Hanover  County.) 

IQth  June. — Took  up  the  line  of  march  at  day  break,  made  a  short 
day's  march  of  six  miles,  being  much  fatigued.  This  day  built  a  fine 
bush  hut — 6  miles. 

17th. — Took  up  the  line  of  march  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  march 
through  the  best  country  vre  have  ever  seen  in  this  State,  and  encamped 
at  Mr.  Dandridge's,  being  20  miles. 

18th. — Very  fine  morning.  This  day  the  enemy  advanced  on  us. 
Our  encampment  struck  at  sunset.  All  the  Continental  Troops  marched 
ia  order  to  surprise  a  pirty  of  Tarleton's  horse.  We  continued  till  day 
light,  but  on  our  arrival  found  they  had  jjone  some  hours — 13  miles. 
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. — Lay  on  our  arms  till  one  o'clock;  retired  into  the  country 
4  miles,  where  we  lay  destitute  of  any  refreshment,  bedding  or  coverin^ — 
4  miles,  (Henrico  Co.) 

20th. — Marched  at  6  o'clock,  three  miles,  and  were  reviewed  by  the 
General.  Lay  on  our  arms  all  night — 3  miles. 

21^  June. — Arrived  at  Col.  Simm's  mills.  Marched  at  12  o'clock 
A  M.,  8  miles,  and  lay  at  Burrill's  ornery,  destitute  of  every  necessary 
of  life — 8  miles. 

22d. — Marched  at  2  o'clock  through,  a  well  inhabited  country, 
though  I  can  give  no  account  of  the  people,  as  I  ^have  not  been  in  the 
inside  of  a  house  (but  one  or  two  ornerys).  They  sometimes  come  to 
the  road  side  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  us  as  we  pass  by,  but  a  person 
can  scarcely  discern  any  part  of  them  but  the  nose  and  eyes,  as  they 
have  themselves  muffled  up  with  linens,  &c.,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sun 
from  burning  their  faces  (I  mean  the  female  sex).  At  the  same  time 
they  will  have  a  number  of  blacks  standing  around  them,  all  naked, 
nothing  to  hide  their  nakedness.  You  can  easily  distinguish  their  sexj 
I  mean  the  blacks,  for  reasons  already  mentioned.  They  will  also  have 
their  attendants  dressed  in  the  same  uniform.  They  will  also  attend 
their  table  in  this  manner. 


This  day  we  passed  through  Richmond  in  twenty  hours  after  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  it — a  number  of  houses  being  destroyed  by  the 
enemy.  They  also  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  Tobacco,  which  they 
threw  into  the  streets  and  set  fire  to  it.  The  town  is  built  close  on 
James  River  under  a  bank.  "We  encamped  two  miles  this  side  of  the 
town.  About  6  o'clock  P.  M.  Capt.  Davis  and  self  made  to  town  and 
spent  the  afternoon  plaving  billiards  and  drinking  wine — 20  miles. 

23(i. — Took  up  the  line  of  marchx  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
halted  at  8  for  refreshment,  where  we  had  an  alarm.  Our  Light 
Horse  brought  us  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  within  one  mile  .of 
us.  The  army  immediately  formed  for  action  and  an  universal  joy 
prevailed,  that  certain  success  was  before  us.  We  lay  on  our  arms  ten 
hours,  hourly  receiving  accounts  of  their  advance,  (our  intelligence  on 
this  whole  march  was  exceeding  bad),  but  to  our  great  mortification  it 
turned  out  a  false  alarm.  At  six  wo  moved  our  position  for  convenience 
of  encampment.  A  very  heavy  rain  came  on  at  12  o'clock  at  night — 
15  miles. 

2-lth  June. — Continued  on  this  ground  in  order  to  dry  our  clothes 
(which  had  got  wet  the  night  before),  and  the  men  to  furbish  their 
arms,  &c.  This  day  one  of  our  soldiers  belonging  to  the  fourth  Reg't,. 
Penna.,  was  taken  deserting  to  the  enemy.  At  3  o'clock  P.  M.  he 
was  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  which  soon  he  received  in  the 
evening  at  roll-call.  At  the  same  time  we  received  orders  to  strike  our 
tents,  which  we  did,  and  marched  at  dark  in  order  to  surprise  Tarletou's 
Horse  (12  miles.)  He  got  intelligence  of  our  advancing  (which  he  always 
had,  more  than  we)  and  retired — 12  miles.  James  City  County. 
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25th  June. — Lay  by  this  day.  At  dark  took  up  our  line  of  inarch  in 
order  to  overtake  Col.  Siiues's  horse,  who  had  the  rear  guard  with  a 
great  number  of  cattle,  plundering  as  he  was  making  his  way  towards 
James  Town;  left  one  negro  man  with  the  small-pox  lying  on  the  road 
side  in  order  to  prevent  the  Virginia  militia  from  pursuing  them,  which 
the  enemy  frequently  did ;  left  numbers  in  that  condition  starving  and 
helpless,  begging  of  us  as  we  passed  them  for  God's  sake  to  kill  them, 
as  they  were  in  great  pain  and  misery. 

26^  June. — At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were  informed  that  a 
covering  party  of  horse  were  but  a  small  distance  before  us.  Gen. 
Wayne  immediately  ordered  the  front  platoon  of  each  battalion  to  turn 
out  immediately,  which  order  being  complied  with,  being  four  platoons 
and  Major  McPherson's  party  of  Legionary  horse,  we  pursued  them 
five  or  six  miles  in  full  speed.  At  last  we  came  within  a  short  distance 
of  them.  Major  Hamilton  had  the  command  of  the  Infantry.  A  party 
then  of  about  forty  men  of  the  New  England  troops  were  ordered  to 
mount  behind  the  same  number  of  dragoons,  and  then  pursued  them  and 
came  up  with  them  in  a  short  time.  We  had  a  severe  skirmish  with 
their  Horse  and  Infantry,  in  which  we  took  a  number  of  their  horse  and 
cattle,  and  killed  forty  of  their  Infantry.  Our  loss  was  trifling.  Major 
McPherson's  horse  threw  him  into  the  field  of  action,  who  fortunately 
made  his  escape.  I  expected  every  moment  they  would  have  attacked 
our  small  party  of  Infantry,  which  was  posted  on  a  small  knoll,  in  order 
to  cover  the  Light  Dragoons. 

27th  June. — This  day  we  lay  at  Bird's  Ornery.   • 

2Sth. — Made  some  movements  for  advantage  of  ground. 

"2Qth. — Manoeuvred  considerably  in  consequence  of  bad  intelligence. 

odth. — Greatly  fatigued;  lay  by  great  part  of  this  day.  Our  tents 
came  to  us  this  evening. 

July  1st,  '81 — Marched  at  day  break  8  miles  to  York  River,  for  the 
troops  to  wash  and  refresh  themselves,  where  one  man  and  Dr.  Downey 
of  the  6th  Eeg't  Penna.  were  unfortunately  drowned.  I  mounted 
guard  this  day ;  returned  that  night  to  our  former  ground,  I  leaving  the 
rear-guard  of  the  army. 

2d  July. — Marched  down  to  Bird's  Ordinary,  returned  that  night  to 
our  old  encampment — 8  miles. 

3d. — Marched  at  sun  [rise]  to  Mr.  Old  Fields.     Manoeuvres 

retrograde  and  many,  the  troops  almost  worn  out.     Very  hot  weather. 

4th. — A  wet  morning;  cleared  up  10  o'clock. 

This  day  we  had  a  Feu  de  Joie  in  celebration  of  our  Independency  of 
America.  After  that  was  over  the  Pennsylvania  line  performed  several 
manoeuvres,  in  which  we  fired ;  had  the  thanks  of  the  Marquis.  The  feu 
de  joie  was  with  a  running  firing  from  right  to  left  of  the  army. 

5i/i. — Took  up  the  line  of  march  at  7  o'clock  on  our  way  to  Williams- 
burg  (which  I  should  be  very  happy  of  seeing).  Proceeded  as  far  as 
Chickahomony  Church,  where  we  lay  on  our  arms  till  sunrise — 6  miles. 

5th  July. — At  sunrise  we  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Jamestown, 
at  which  place  the  enemy  lay  encamped. 

The  first  battalion  of  our  line  (the  Pennsylvanians)  was  detached  with 
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a  small  party  of  riflemen,  which  brought  on  a  scattering  fire  in  front 
and  on  the  flanks  of  our  battalion  (the  first),  that  continuied  for  two  or 
three  hours,  between  our  Riflemen  and  their  Yeagers;  our  battalion 
(the  first)  was  then  ordered  to  close  column  and  advance,  when  we  had 
information  the  2nd  and  3rd  battalions  with  one  of  Infantry  were  in 
sight  of  us ;  we  then  formed  again,  displayed  to  the  right  and  left,  the 
3rd  battalion  on  our  right  and  the  2nd  on  our  left;  being  then  formed, 
brought  on  a  general  engagement,  our  advance  regular  at  a  charge  till 
we  got  within  eighty  yards  of  their  whole  army,  they  being  regularly 
formed,  standing  one  yard  distance  from  each  other,  their  Light  la- 
fantry  being  in  front  of  our  battalion.  "We  advanced  under  a  very  heavy 
fire  of  grape-shot,  at  which  distance  we  opened  our  musquctry.  Then 
I  received  a  wound  with  a  canister  shot  in  my  left  breast,  but  did  not 
retreat  until  the  whole  of  us  retreated,  which  was  very  rapidly.  Upoa 
our  retreat  I  felt  very  faintish,  but  the  thoughts  of  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands  made  ine  push  on  as  hard  as  I  possibly  could  for  about 
five  miles,  when  I  got  a  horse  and  rode  to  Bird's  Ordina&y,.  being  12 
miles,  where  I  arrived  in  the  morning,  3  o'clock,  my  wound  beino1  very 
painful.  List  of  the  wounded  officers  of  our  line  : 

Capt.  Cropley  Artillery 

Capt.  Jirnney  6  Rog't  Penraa. 

do.        Doyle  do.         "         " 

do.         Vanlear  5          "         " 

do.         Stake  1          "         « 

do.         McClelland  1          "         " 

do.         Montgomery  4          "        " 

Lieut  Herbert  wounded  and  taken  and  immediately  paroled. 
Lt.  White  1st. 

Lt.  Piercy  2nd. 

The  number  of  our  killed  and  wounded  and  taken  being  97  Rank 
and  File, 

Itli  July. — This  morning  dressed  my  wound,  which  was  very  painful,, 
but  a  very  slight  wound.  In  the  afternoon  went  to  see  our  wounded 
officers  and  soldiers  at  Bird's  Ordinary. 

Capt.  Cropley's  wound  being  very  painful  to  him ;  likewise  Lieut. 
Piercy'sr  both  wounded  through  the  thigh.  Capts.  Stake  and  McClelland 
slightly,  through  the  calf  of  their  legs. 

$th. — Early  this  morning  left  Bird's-  Ordinary  with  OUF  baggage,  to 
join  our  troops,  which  then  lay  at  Chickahomony  Church.  Marched 
three  miles  towards  James  River  for  camping. 

9/A. — Continued  on  the  same  ground  for  refreshment, 
I0;/t. — Marched  at  1  o'clock  P.  \L  to  Holt's  Iron  Works;  went  a 
fishing  to  a  small  creek,  where  I  see  a  cypress  tree  about  8  feet  across 
the  stump.     Very  elegant  buildings,  such  as  a  grist  and  saw  mill  and  a 
forge — 14  miles. 

llr/i. — Continued  on  the  same  ground  in  order  for  the  men  to  wash 
and  clean  their  linen  and  furbish  their  arms,  &c.  (Charles  City 
County.) 

12;A. — Marched  at  7  o'clock  A.  M.  towards  James  River.  Roads- 
bad — 14  miles. 

27* 
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13th.— Orders  for  cleaning  ourselves  and  preparing  for  an  incorpora- 
tion, which  was  much  wished  for. 

14//J. This  day  the  Incorporation  took  place,  when  our  officers  knew 

who  was  for  the  Southern  Campaign. 

Ibth.— This  day  was  taken  up  in  crossing  James  Kiver,  when  our 
supernumerary  officers  took  their  leave  of  us  (where  I  saw  the  cane 
growing.) — 8  miles. 

IQth  July. — Marched  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  Chesterfield 
Court  House;  exceeding  good  water  at  this  place.  The  ruins  of  a 
number  of  huts  which  the  Virginians  built  for  the  use  of  their  troops. 
An  exceeding  fine  plain  for  the  discipline  and  manoeuvring  of  their 
troops — 8  miles. 

\7tli. — Marched  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  encamped  at  Chester- 
field Court  House — 10  miles. 

ISth. — Marched  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  to  Cheatem's  farm— 12  miles. 

19^.— Marched  at  4  o'clock  A.  M.  for  Good's  Bridge,  where  we  ar- 
rived early  this  day — 10  miles. 

20th. — Continued  this  day. 

2 1st.— Cloudy  day. 

22c7. — This  day  a  soldier  of  our  regiment  was  hanged  for  marauding. 

23J. — Paid  Mr.  Brooks  a  visit  at  his  quarters. 

24th  July. — Moved  our  encampment  200  yards  in  the  rear.  No  par- 
ticular account  of  the  enemy. 

25^/j. — About  twojo'clock  this  afternoon  Good's  Bridge  fell  into  the 
creek.  It  was  a  great  mercy  there  were  no  soldiers  killed,  as  there  were 
some  under  the  bridge  the  time  it  fell. 

26^/t. — Wet  morning  and  a  cloudy  day. 

27th. — A  clear  and  fine  morning. 

28th. — Nothing  material  this  day. 

29  th.— Ditto. 

30<A. — The  general  beat  this  morning  at  daybreak.  The  troops 
marched  by  the  right  to  Watkin's  Mill,  where  we  arrived  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  being  nine  miles. 

31s£. — Lay  still  this  day.  The  country  here  is  the  most  fertile  I  have 
seen  in  this  State,  which  is  Amelia  County. 

August  1st. — Took  up  the  line  of  march  at  daybreak — 12  miles. 

Augiist  2d. — This  day  we  marched  to  Namozin  river — 14  miles. 

3c?. — Marched  to  the  right  about  for  the  north,  (Diuwiddie  County,) — 
21  miles. 

4:th.— Marched  at  daybreak  for  James  River,  opposite  "\Vestam — 10 
miles. 

5/A. — Crossed  James  River  and  took  position  on  the  heights  of  Westam 
— 2  miles. 

6/A. — Remained  on  this  ground  this  day,  which  place  the  enemy  had 
occupied  before  us. 

In  the  afternoon  went  a-fishing  across  James  River  j  waded  across, 
and  was  almost  cast  away,  the  water  running  very  rapid."  Caught  no  fish. 

1th. — This  day  I  went  to  see  the  curious  works  of  Mr.  Ballentine.  He 
had  made  a  caual  about  one  mile  along  side  of  James  River,  which  was 


about  forty  feet  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  built  a  curious  fish- 
basket.  At  the  end  of  the  canal  was  an  elegant  grist-mill  with  four  pair 
of  stones,  close  by  which  was  the  Bloomery  or  boring-mill,  where  they 
bored  the  cannon.  Close  by  which  was  the  Mansion  House;  four  very 
large  chimneys,  built  of  the  best  brick  I  ever  saw ;  each  chimney  has 
two  air  furnaces  and  a  number  of  other  works  too  tedious  to  mention. 
All  those  works  were  built  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  these  works  is  a  very  fine  brewery. 

All  which  elegant  buildings  were  burnt  by  that  d — d  rascal,]  Arnold. 
The  brewery  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  the  widow  who  owned  part 
of  it. 

August  Sth. — Marched  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  passed  through 
Kichmond  at  daylight,  where  I  saw  a  number  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
officers  who  were  taken  prisoners  to  the  southward  and  paroled,  and 
some  exchanged,  and  encamped  on  our  old  ground  two  miles  from  Rich- 
mond— 9  miles. 

Qth. — Took  the  line  of  march  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  ar- 
rived at  Savage's  Farms,  where  we  encamped  near  Bottom's  Bridge, 
being  11  miles — New  Kent  County. 

This  day  our  heavy  baggage  arrived  from  Cock's  Mill,  which  we  long 
wished  for.  It  being  a  very  hot  day,  and  little  rain  in  the  morning. 

We  once  more  came  into  a  fine  country,  which  we  have  not  been  for 
some  time  past. 

10/7*. — Continued  on  this  ground,  it  being  very  hot. 

llth. — Continues  a  cloudy  and  rainy  day.  This  day  I  see  indigo 
growing. 

August  12th. — This  day  a  soldier  of  the  Virginia  Eighteen  Months' 
Men  was  executed  for  entering  the  tent  of  Capt.  Kirkpatrick,  of  3d 
Regiment,  and  shooting  him  in  the  left  eye. 

This  day  I  sent  the  following  letters  by  Lieut.  Crawford :  One  to 
Lieut.  Johnson,  one  to  Capt.  Busk,  of  our  Regiment,  one  to  my  mother, 
(No.  3,)  one  to  my  brother  App.  (No.  1.) 

ISth. — A  little  rain  and  very  cloudy  all  day.  The  Marquis's  troops 
crossed  Pomonkey  River.  Evening  and  morning  cool. 

14^/t .—The  day  being  very  cool  after  yesterday's  rain.  Morning  and 
evening  cool. 

15th. — This  day  being  a  very  fine  and  clear  day,  Lieut.  Milligan  and 
self  took  a  walk  into  the  country  for  a  few  miles. 

ICtfi. — This  day,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Lieut.  Crawford, 
of  our  Regiment,  left  the  place  boun'd  for  Pennsylvania,  with  a  number 
of  our  soldiers'  wives. 

\1th. — This  morning,  two  o'clock,  the  general  beat.  The  troops  took 
up  the  line  of  march  half  an  hour  after,  marched  through  a  low  country, 
more  hilly  than  I  have  seen  since  we  came  to  the  State ;  encamped  near 
Hanover  Meeting-House,  on  Mr.  George  Philip's  farm,  one  mile  and  a 
half  from  New  Castle  and  four  miles  from  Hanover  Town,  being  12  miles 
from  Bottom's  Bridge. 

This  morning  our  wounded  officers  left  Hanover  for  Pennsylvania. 
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This  evening  I  had  an  invitation  from  Capt.  Pierson  to  assist  him  in 
eating  two  water-melons,  which  were  the  best  and  finest  I  ever  see.  This 
country  is  full  of  them ;  they  have  large  patches  of  two  and  three  acres 
of  them. 

The  negroes  here  raise  great  quantities  of  snaps  and  collcrds.  They 
have  no  cabbage  here.  12  miles. 

August  ISfh. — This  day  Lieut.  Collier  and  self  took  a  walk  to  New 
Castle;  spent  the  afternoon  very  agreeably  in  playing  billiards,  (which  is 
a  very  bad  one.)  The  town  is  situated  on  a  very  fine  plain ;  there  are 
but  a  small  number  of  houses;  the  town  is  built  very  irregular;  the 
town  is  covered  all  over  with  weeds.  There  are  a  few  very  elegant  build- 
ings. A  few  of  us  bucks  remained  in  town  all  night  at  the  ornery;  got 
very  merry. 

August  19^. — This  day  we  were  reviewed  by  Ganeral  Wayne.  Our 
men  made  a  very  soldierly  appearance  ;  and  from  the  parade  we  inarched 
to  a  church  close  by  our  encampment,  where  Doct.  Jones  preached  us  a 
sermon. 

20th. — A  clear  and  fine  day. 

2lst. — This  day  went  a  fishing,  but  caught  no  fish. 

22d. — After  having  dined,  a  few  of  us,  Lieut.  Collier,  &c.,  took  a 
walk  into  the  country  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  our  encampment, 
to  one  Mr.  Chapman's,  to  eat  water-melons,  which  we  had  in  great  plenty, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  good  spirits  and  water.  His  water  and 
musk-melons  were  J,he  best  and  finest  that  ever  I  saw  either  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Jersey,  or  any  other  place. 

August  23d. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  at  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning  for  Bolton's  Bridge,  which  we  completed  about  one  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  and  encamped  at  Mr.  Savage's  farms,  being  10  miles. 

24th. — The  general  beat  this  morning  at  2  o'clock,  the  troops  took  up 
the  line  of  march  half  an  hour  after;  marched  through  Henrico  county, 
past  Mr.  Randol  Randolph's  seat,  which  is  a  very  elegant  building,  with 
the  addition  of  a  very  large  deer  park,  wherein  ia  erected  the  deceased's 
monument. 

Immediately  after,  we  came  into  Charles  City  County,  where  we 
marched  through  the  most  level  country  that  ever  was  seen,  and  en- 
camped on  Col.  Byrd's  farm  close  by  his  dwelling  house,  which  is  the 
most  elegant  building  I  ever  saw. 

All  those  buildings  are  built  close  on  James  river,  which  makes  it 
appear  heavenly. 

He  died  a  few  years  ago  and  was  buried  in  his  garden  close  by  his 
house.  A  monument  erected  in  the  same  place. 

He  was  married  to  a  Miss  Willing  from  Philadelphia. 
^  His  neighbours  are  Col.  Harrison,  &c.,  where  Gen.  Wayne  took  up 
his  quarters. 

At  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  I  mounted  the  Advance  Picquet  Guard. 

This  day  we  marched  a  fatiguing  march  of  twenty  miles. 

This  place  is  called  "Westover— 22  miles. 

August  25f/i. — This  morning  I  was  relieved  of  picquet  by  Lieut.  Ball. 
In  the  evening  inspected. 


26/7*. — Lieut.  Collier  and  self  went  a  fishing,  and  caught  a  fine  parcel 
of  yellow  perch. 

11th. — This  day,  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  number  of  us  crossed  the  James 
river  in  a  canoe,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  an  elegant  building  and 
garden  belonging  to  Colonel  Mead.  He  very  politely  asked  us  in  and 
gave  us  a  drink  of  grog.  In  the  evening  Lieut.  Collier  and  self  went 
to  Capt.  Wilkins'  tent,  and  there  spent  the  evening  and  part  of  the 
night. 

August  28th. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  at  9  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  and  encamped  on  Mauber  hills  near  James  river,  and  within  half  a 
mile  of  Mr.  Randol  Randolph's  deer  park — 10  miles. 

This  day  Captains  Wilkin  and  Irvin  of  the  Second  Battalion  were 
arrested  by  Col.  Walton  Stewart  in  consequence  of  our  last  night's  pro- 
ceedings. 

29tfi. — This  day  I  erected  myself  a  very  elegant  berth,  and  promising 
myself  comfortable  sleeping  for  some  time,  but  to  my  great  mortification 
was  disappointed.  Gen.  Muhlenberg's  Aide  de  Camp  came  riding  post 
haste  into  our  camp  about  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  Our  orders  then  imme- 
diately came  for  the  troops  to  march  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  Lieut.  Ham- 
mond and  several  other  gentlemen,  then  embracing  the  opportunity  be- 
fore we  should  march,  immediately  went  to  take  a  view  of  the  monument 
which  was  erected  in  Mr.  Randolph's  deer  park  in  memory  of  Richard 
Randolph  and  Jane  his  wife,  (and  also  in  memory  of  the  deluge  which 
happened  in  Virginia  in  the  year  1771,  which  may  be  seen  to  endless 
ages.)  Said  Randolph  has  a  very  elegant  seat. 

The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  at  2  o'clock,  P.M.,  and  a  very 
warm  one  it  was,  to  be  sure,  and  encamped  at  Westover,  (the  place  we 
left  yesterday,)  being  10  miles. 

August  30;A. — This  whole  day  was  employed  in  crossing  the  troops 
and  baggage  over  James  river,  and  encamped  on  Col.  Mead's  farm. 

This  day,  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  received  the  following  letters,  viz  : 

Two  from  my  Brother,  Michl.  App.  dated  the  18th  July,  81. 

One  from  my  Cousin  Harry  Dering,  dated  the  25th  July,  81. 

One  from  my  friend  Lieut.  Thos.  Doyle,  dated  blank. 

The  above  mentioned  letters  I  received  from  Lieut.  Blewer  of  our 
line,  who  received  them  from  a  Virginia  officer,  who  received  them  at 
Richmond. 

This  place  is  called  Prince  George  County. 

August  Slst. — The  general  beat  at  half  after  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and 
the  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  at  2  o'clock,  and  encamped  at  Ca- 
been  Island,  being  12  miles  Surry  county. 

September  1st. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  at  9  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  encamped  at  Surry  Court  House — 12  miles. 

This  morning  an  express  arrived  in  our  camp,  informing  us  that  the 
French  fleet  was  close  by  us,  being  28  ships  of  the  line,  and  4  frigates; 
all  very  large  vessels,  viz  :  One  of  110  guns,  three  of  eighty,  ten  of 
seventy-five,  and  all  the  rest  sixty-fours — 12  miles. 

September  Id. — This  morning  at  day-light,  the  troops  took  up  the  line 
of  march  and  encamped  opposite  Jamestown,  where  lay  a  small  English. 
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vessel  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag.  "We  lay  about  two  hours  on  our 
ground  expecting  every  moment  to  see  a  glorious  sight ;  at  last  a  num- 
ber of  large  boats  appeared  in  sight  with  about  three  thousand  French 
troops  on  board,  and  also  three  large  armed  vessels  to  cover  the  troops 
landing. 

The  troops  landed  on  our  opposite  side,  on  James's  Island,  and  there 
encamped — which  spread  an  universal  joy  amongst  our  officers  and  sol- 
diers. Never  did  I  behold  a  more  beautiful  and  agreeable  sight. 

This  morning  I  mounted  the  rear  camp  guard  of  our  line. 

This  evening  Gen.  Wayne  was  unfortunately  wounded  in  the  thigh 
with  a  buck  shot,  by  one  of  the  Marquis's  sentinels,  which  renders  him 
unfit  for  duty — 5  miles. 

Sep/1.  3d. — This  morning  the  general  beat  at  6  o'clock.  The  troops 
in  half  an  hour  after  marched  to  James  River,  where  the  French  boats 
lay  in  order  to  cross  our  troops.  We  landed  below  James's  Island,  and 
lay  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  near  the  church,  within  half  a  mile 
of  where  we  had  the  action  of  the  6th  of  July  last.  In  the  evening 
we  marched  for  the  Green  Springs,  and  there  lay  that  night  without 
tent  or  any  other  shelter.  A  very  heavy  rain  the  whole  time  of  our 
march. 

Took  a  walk  to  take  a  view  of  the  French  troops,  who  make  a  very 
fine,  soldierly  appearance, they  being  all  very  tall  men;  their  uniform  is 
white  coats  turned  up  with  blue,  their  underclothes  are  white. 

We  left  all  our  tgnts  and  baggage  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

This  day  three  seventy-fours  and  one  frigate  went  up  York  river,  to 
block  up  the  British  vessels. 

The  Count  de  Grasse  sent  a  flag  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  desiring  him  on 
his  peril  not  to  destroy  any  of  his  vessels,  stores,  &c. — 2  miles. 

Sept.  4/A. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  at  4  o'clock  this 
morning  for  Williamsburgh,  (which  is  a  place  I  long  wished  to  see,) 
joined  the  Marquis  la  Fayette  s  corps  of  Infantry,  about  two  miles  from 
town — having  no  provisions  this  day  nor  yesterday,  we  formed  our  line 
close  near  the  College,  and  were  received  by  the  French  Gen.  St.  Simon, 
and  a  number  of  other  French  gentry.  In  the  evening  our  troops  quar- 
tered in  the  College — 7  miles. 

Sept.  5th.. — This  day  marched  back  again  one  mile  in  order  for  our 
men  to  wash  their  clothing  and  cook  provisions. 

Took  a  walk  to  town  with  a  number  of  our  gentlemen,  and  took  a 
view  of  the  town,  as  it  is  the  metropolis  of  Virginia.  There  are  some 
very  elegant  buildings,  such  as  the  College,  Palace,  Capitol  or  State 
House,  in  which  is  erected  a  statue  of  marble,  the  image  of  Lieut.  Gen. 
Berkely,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  &c. 

As  we  passed  through  town  Doct.  Nicholson  very  politely  asked  as  to 
walk  with  him  to  his  house  ;  we  were  very  elegantly  entertained  with  a 
good  dinner,  a  glass  of  good  spirits  and  Maderia  wine. 

Sept.  Qfh. — This  morning  8  o'clock,  the  troops  took  up  a  line  of 
march  and  marched  through  Williamsburg  towards  Yorktown,  and  en- 
camped near  Col.  Nat.  Burrell's  mill,  which  is  a  very  advantageous  post. 

At  said  Mr.  Burrell's  mill  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  rice  growing. 
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which.  I  thought  was  a  great  curiosity.  It  grows  about  two  feet  high, 
with  one  long  small  leaf  and  exactly  like  the  top  or  seed  of  Indian 
corn.  It  grows  in  low  marshy  ground — 4  miles. 

7th. — This  morning  I  mounted  the  rear  picquet  of  our  line.  As  we 
were  on  the  grand  parade,  a  party  of  the  enemy's  Dragoons  drove  a 
party  of  our  Horse  within  our  advance  picquet,  where  they  were  very 
warmly  received  by  them  with  a  platoon  of  musketry ;  they  immediately 
retired.  All  our  guards  marched  to  Mr.  BurrelFs  mills,  and  there  took 
post,  where  we  remained  for  some  time  expecting  them  to  return  again. 
We  were  then  ordered  to  march  to  our  respective  post. 

In  the  evening  I  marched  my  picquet  within  one  mile  and  a  half 
York  river. 

Sept.  8th. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  this  morning  at  9 
o'clock,  marched  through  Williamsburgh,  and  encamped  half  a  mile 
from  town  with  the  French  army  and  Light  Infantry — 1  miles. 

Qth. — This  day  our  baggage  came  up.     At  5  o'clock  this  evening,  the 

Light  Infantry  and  our  troops  were  received  by  the  Marquis  la  Fayette 

and  the  French  General,  St.  Simon,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen. 

Sept  1Q$. — This  day  the  enemy  took  two  of  our  Dragoons  prisoners, 

and  we  took  five  of  theirs. 

11$. — This  day  I  walked  with  a  number  of  French  gentlemen  (of  the 
Huz^ars)  at  their  request.  The  Baron  Deweck,  an  elderly  gentleman, 
being  a  German,  so  that  he  and  I  were  very  sociable.  We  dined  at  the 
widow  Crings',  where  we  had  an  elegant  dinner,  but  nothing  to  drink 
but  small  beer. 

12$,. — This  day  a  number  of  our  gentlemen  officers  were  introduced 
to  the  French  General,  St.  Simon. 
In  the  afternoon  reviewed  by  ditto. 

Sept.  13th.— About  one  or  two  o'clock  this  morning,  we  had  the 
heaviest  clap  of  thunder  (remarked)  ever  heard.  Also  a  very  heavy 
rain  all  that  night. 

This  day  Gen.  Wayne  and  the  Baron  Steuben  dined  with  our  field 
officers. 

14$. — This  day  I  mounted  the  Centre  Picquet  near  the  Windmill, 
in  Williamsburg.  In  the  evening  about  four  o'clock  twenty-one  pieces 
of  cannon  were  fired  on  the  arrival  of  his  Excellency,  General  George 
Washington. 

There  was  a  universal  joy  amongst  our  officers  and  soldiers,  especially 
the  French  troops,  on  his  arrival. 

This  night  about  twelve  o'clock  a  French  officer  came  to  my  picquet 
and  desired  me  to  send  a  file  of  men  with  him,  to  the  Marquis  La 
Fayette's  quarters,  as  he  had  a  packet  of  letters  for  him  from  the  Count 
De  Grasse.  He  informed  me  (as  he  spoke  German)  there  were  nine 
large  men  of  war  joined  the  Count  De  Grasse  the  day  before  yesterday 
from  Khode  Island  under  the  command  of  Count  Rochambeau. 

He  likewise  informed  me  that  the  day  before  yesterday  they  took 
two  of  the  enemy's  frigates  of  thirty  two  guns  each.  Also,  the  last 
vessels  had  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  French  In- 
fantry on  board. 


I  had  about  one  hour's  confab  with  the  gentleman,  and  he  seemed 
much  pleased  with  our  present  situation,  and  was  very  desirous  of  ex- 
plaining himself  in  a  more  explicit  manner,  as  he  spoke  but  very  in- 
differently the  German  language.  He  was  confident  that  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  would  not  stand  it  longer  than  eight  days  at  farthest. 

Sept'r  15th. — This  morning  about  two  o'clock,  as  I  was  walking  up 
and  down  past  one  of  my  sentinels  in  order  to  keep  myself  awake,  1  was 
very  agreeably  entertained  by  the  singing  of  a  mocking-bird.  He  sang 
by  himself  and  continued  his  notes  till  day-light.  One  would  have 
imagined  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  merit  of  his  accomplishments  and 
that  it  was  in  complaisance  to  man  as  well  as  for  his  satisfaction  that  he 

was  pleased  to  sing  when  all  was  silent  (but  the  barking  of  some 

dogs;.  Nothing  animated  him  so  much  as  the  stillness  of  nature  j  'twas 
then  that  he  composed  and  executed  all  his  tones.  He  raised  from 
seriousness  to  gaiety,  and  from  a  simple  song  to  a  more  sportive  warbling, 
from  the  lightest  quivers  and  divisions,  he  softened  into  the  most 
languishing  and  plaintive  sighs,  which  he  afterwards  forsook  to  return  to 
his  natural  sprightliness. 

Interrupted  by  the  passing  and  repassing  of  the  soldiers,  waggons,  &c. 
by  examining  them. 

This  day  we  had  a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain. 

IQth  Sept'r. — This  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  introduced  to  his  excellency  Gen.  Geo.  Washington,  Esq.,  Com- 
mander-iu-Chief  of  all  the  American  and  French  forces  now  in  America. 

11th  Sep'tr. — This  morning  went  to  College  Landing,  crabbing;  we 
caught  three  dozen.  We  also  had  a  great  deal  of  diversion  in  catching 
them.  In  the  afternoon  heavy  rain  and  continued  until  night. 

ISth. — This  being  a  very  fine  day  and  nothing  to  do,  went  a  crabbing. 

19//t. — This  being  a  very  excesssive  warm  day  as  we  have  had  this 
summer — found  out  a  new  billiard  table  in  Williamsburgh  but  not  a 
very  good  one. 

2,0th  Sept'r. — This  morning  I  mounted  the  picquet  at  College 
Landing.  A  very  great  change  of  weather  this  day,  it  being  dull  arid 
very  cold  and  unwholesome  day.  Rained  very  hard  all  night. 

This  evening  received  a  letter  from,  my  friend  Lieut.  James  McLean 
dated  at  Philad'a,  July  22d,  1781. 

21s£  Sfjjt'r. — This  being  a  very  cold  day,  bought  our  corn  for  three 
pounds,  Virginian  money. 

2'2d. — This  day  the  Northern  troops  arrived  and  lauded  at  Bun-ell's 
Landing. 

This  morning  received  a  letter  from  Lieut.  Andrew  Johnston  from 
York  (Penna.)  dated  the  3d  Sept'r,  1781. 

After  breakfast  Lieut.  Benj'n  Lodge  and  self  took  a  walk  to  Lieuts. 
Ball  and  Armstrong's  quarters ;  spent  the  day  very  agreeably  with  them 
in  playing  whilst,  fowling,  &c. 

°23d  Sept'i: — This  day  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.,  I  had  the  pleasure 
with  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  officers  to  be  introduced  to  the  Count 
Kochambeau  at  the  Marquis's  quarters.  He  is  an  elderly  gentleman,  of 
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about  five  feet  six  inches  high,  and  has  a  very  soldierly  appearance ;  is 
a  man  well  experienced  of  war,  &c. 

24th  Sept'r. — This  morning  I  wrote  the  following  letters,  viz. 

One  to  ray  brother  App.  No.  8  ;  one  to  Lieut.  Johnston,  No.  2,  and 
one  [to]  cousin  Harry  Dering,  No.  1. 

The  above  letters  I  sent  by  a  soldier,  Wm.  Noble,  who  got  his  dis- 
charge from  the  4th  Reg't,  Penna. 

25^  Sept'r,  'SI. — Spent  this  day  at  the  billiard  table  in  town, and  in 
the  evening  went  to  a  hop. 

2Qth  —  This  day  Lieut.  Striker,  6  others  and  self  took  a  ride  to  Col. 
Toliver's,*  where  Lieut.  Wm.  Moore  lay  sick  with  the  fever  and  ague; 
dined  very  sumptuously  and  spent  the  afternoon  with  him ;  said  Toliver 
has  a  very  elegant  seat  about  three  miles  from  Williamsburgh. 

27th. — This  morning  half  past  seven  o'clock  the  general  beat,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  the  Infantry  and  our  Brigade  took  up  the  line  of  march 
and  encamped  half  a  mile  this  side  of  Williamsburgh  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  army. 

28th. — The  whole  army  took  up  the  line  of  march  this  morning  five 
o'clock.  I  conjecture  the  whole  of  our  army,  I  mean  the  French  and 
our  Continental  troops,  to  be  Fifteen  Thousand  Veteran  Troops,  besides 
the  militia;  they  are  so  numerous  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
their  number.  The  American  army  consists  of  six  Brigades,  viz :  Col. 
Vons's,  Lt.  Col.  Barber's  and  Lt.  Col.  Gemot's  Battalion  of  Infantry 
will  form  one  brigade  and  to  be  commanded  by  Brigadier  Gen.  Muhlen- 
berg. 

Col.  Scammell's  Reg't  and  Lt.  Col.  Hamilton's  Battalion  of  Infantry 
and  Harem's  Reg't,  a  Brigade  to  be  commanded  by  Brigadier  Gen. 
Harem. 

Col.  Gaskin's  Virginia  Reg't  and  the  two  Battalions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's, a  Brigade  to  be  commanded  by  Brigad'r  Gen.  Wayne. 

The  two  Jersey  battalions  and  the  Rhode  Island  Reg't,  a  Brigade  to 
be  commanded  by  Col.  Dayton. 

The  third  and  fourth  IVIaryland  Regt's,  a  Brigade  to  be  commanded 
by  Brigad'r  Gen'l  Clinton. 

The  American  troops  encamped  in  a  wood  within  a  mile  of  the 
Enemy's  left  line — and  the  French  troops  encamped  on  their  right. 
Our  troops  remained  under  arms  all  night  with  their  respective  com- 
panies and  platoons. 

The  French  troops  saluted  Col.  Tarleton's  Horse  with  a  few  shot  of 
three  pounders  which  made  them  retreat  immediately. 

A  number  of  prisoners  taken  this  night  who  had  been  straggling 
through  the  country. 

29th. — This  morning  7  o'clock  the  army  took  up  the  line  of  march, 
and  formed  in  front  of  a  morass  and  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works,  being 
about  half  a  mile  from  their  outworks. 

The  two  Brigades  of  Infantry  crossed  the  morass,  who  were  imme- 
diately saluted  with  a  few  cannon  shot.  One  of  their  soldiers  unfortu- 
nately lost  his  leg  by  a  cannon  ball. 

•  Taliaferro  is  thus  pronounced. 
28 
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A  nine  pound  and  a  three  pound  shot  paid  us  a  visit  in  camp,  but 
Two]  received  no  damage  from  them. 

30f/i  Sept'r. — This  morning  about  8  o'clock,  upon  strict  examination, 
we  found  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  all  their  outworks,  which  we 
immediately  took  possession  of.  The  French  and  British  had  a  severe 
engagement  this  morning.  One  of  the  French  officers  lost  his  leg,  and 
a  number  of  the  privates  killed  and  wounded. 

Col.  Scammell  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  this  morning. 

Lt.  Tilden  and  self  took  a  walk  to  view  their  works  which  they 
evacuated  last  night,  which  was  within  musket  shot  of  their  main  works, 
when  we  perceived  a  flag  advancing  towards  us,  which  we  immediately 
went  to  meet,  and  6n  examination  found  that  he  had  a  letter  for  Lieut. 
Col.  Huntington  of  Col.  Scammel's  Reg't,  informing  him  of  his  cap- 
tivity, and  desiring  him  to  send  his  waiter  and  clothing  to  Williams- 
burgh,  where  he  would  be  sent  on  parole  as  soon  as  his  wound  was 
dressed. 

This  day  Capt.  Davis  laid  a  bet  with  me  of  a  beaver  hat  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  hia  army  would  be  prisoners  of  war  by  the  next 
Sunday. 

This  evening  Capt.  Smith  of  our  battalion,  a  sub.  from  Col.  Gas- 
kin's  Reg't,  and  self,  with  fifty  men,  mounted  the  advance  guard  in  front 
of  the  enemy's  left,  near  the  ruins  of  a  mill. 

1st  Oct'r. — This  morning  the  enemy  discharged  a  number  of  their 
horses,  which  were  so  poor  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  walk. 

This  afternoon,  three  o'clock,  his  excellency  Gen'l  Washington,  Gen. 
Duportail  and  several  other  engineers  crossed  at  the  mill  dam  to  take 
a  view  of  the  enemy's  works.  His  excellency  sent  one  of  his  Aides  de 
Camp  for  Capt.  Smith  and  his  guard  of  fifty  men  to  march  iu  front  of 
his  Excellency  as  a  covering  party,  which  we  did,  and  went  under  cover 
of  a  hill,  where  we  posted  our  guard,  when  his  Excellency  Gen'l 
Washington  and  Gen'l  Duportail  with  three  men  of  our  guard  advanced 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  main  works,  which  is  the 
town  of  York. 

Capt.  Smith,  and  Lt.  Parker  and  self  took  a  walk  to  the  York  River, 
where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  the  enemy's  vessels,  of  which 
they  had  four  of  them  sunk  this  side  of  the  river  ia  order  to  prevent 
the  French  shipping  from  passing  this  side.  We  observed  at  a  great 
distance  down  the  river  three  of  the  French  ships  riding  at  anchor. 

The  eaemy  this  whole  day  keep  up  a  cannonading  at  our  fatigue  parties 
who  were  throwing  up  works  in  front  of  them  at  so  short  a  distance  as 
half  a  laile,  but  did  very  little  damage. 

We  waited  this  whole  day  very  impatiently,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  in 
expectation  of  being  relieved  from  picquet,  but  to  our  great  mortifica- 
tion we  found  that  we  were  to  be  continued,  which  we  very  agreeably 
consented  to,  and  built  ourselves  a  fine  bowery  of  pine  bushes  to  spend 
the  night  and  to  keep  the  dew  from  us. 

Id  Oct'r. — A  continual  cannonading  this  whole  day  at  our  fatigue 
parties.  One  Maryland  soldier's  hand  shot  off  and  one  militia  man 
killed. 
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One  of  the  Maryland  soldiers  deserted  to  the  enemy  this  afternoon 
from  his  post ;  my  waiter  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  could  not  overtake 
him,  and  in  his  pursuing  him  made  him  drop  his  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, which  he  brought  off  with  him. 

Four  of  the  enemy's  Dragoon  horses  made  their  escape  from  them 
this  day  and  were  taken  up  by  our  riflemen. 

This  evening  6  o'clock  our  picquet  was  ordered  to  return  to  camp. 

This  day  received  the  following  letters,  viz  :        , 

One  from  Lt.  Johnston  dated  ifork  Town  (no  date)  with  three  news- 
papers enclosed. 

One  from  Lt.  White  dated  York,  9th  Sept'r.  1781. 

One  from  Lt.  Everly  at  York  Town,  Sept'r.  10th'  1781. 

3d  Ocfr. — Very  little  firing  this  whole  day.  Last  night  three  men 
of  Capt.  Rice's  comp'y  were  killed  at  our  works  with  a  cannon  ball  and 
one  badly  wounded,  all  with  one  shot. 

4:th. — Last  night  four  hundred  men  of  our  Brigade  went  on  fatigue. 
Very  little  firing  this  day.  A  number  of  heavy  pieces  of  artillery 
arrived  in  camp  this  day.  This  afternoon  Capt.  Steel  and  self  paid  a 
visit  to  Capt.  John  Irwin  formerly  of  2nd  Reg't,  but  now  in  the  staff 
department.  We  dined  with  him  and  spent  the  afternoon  drinking  a 
sup  of  good  grog. 

This  day  two  of  the  British  deserted  to  us  soldiers. 

5th  Ocfr,  '81. — This  morning  a  very  heavy  cannonading  and  firing 
with  musquetry.  Our  patroles  meeting  with  each  other  caused  the 
firing. 

This  day  our  Battalion  was  ordered  on  picquet  at  the  Redoubt  No.  1, 
where  a  Corporal  of  Capt.  Bond's  company  was  shot  through  the  rump 
with  a  nine-pounder  as  he  was  relieving  the  sentinels.  He  was  imme- 
diately brought  into  the  fort  and  the  Doctor  sent  for,  who  informed  us 
that  his  life  was  but  short.  The  Doctor  then  ordered  him  to  be  carried 
to  camp,  where  he  lived  but  a  short  time. 

In  the  evening  we  were  relieved  by  Col.  Duey,  commanding  the 
Rhode  Island  Reg't. 

Qth  Oct'r,  '81. — This  morning  six  o'clock  our  two  Penna.  Reg'ts,  the 
two  Reg'ts  of  Maryland  and  a  number  of  militia  were  ordered  each  man 
to  make  a  gabion,  which  we  did  before  twelve  o'clock,  M.  Very  little 
firing  done  this  day. 

7th. — All  last  night  a  very  heavy  cannonading,  and  this  morning,  at 
the  French  troops,  two  of  their  men  killed.  Last  evening  about  three 
thousand  of  the  French  and  our  troops  with  their  arms,  &c.  went  to 
break  ground.  This  morning  Capt.  Steel,  Lieut.  Ball  and  self  took  a 
walk  to  see  what  work  was  done.  We  found  to  our  great  satisfaction, 
tkat  they  had  a  parallel  line  from  the  bank  of  the  river  extending  beyond 
the  redoubt  No.  2,  with  the  addition  of  two  small  batteries,  &c. 

This  day  received  the  following  letters,  viz : 

One  from  my  Brother  App  dated  Lancaster,  Sept'r,  10th,  81,  No.  3, 
but  received  but  two,  and  one  from  Lt.  Andrew  Johnston  dated  York 
Town,  Sept'r  llth,  1781,  with  a  number  of  newspapers  inclosed. 

This  day  I  won  a  beaver  hat  from  Capt.  Davis. 
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Sth  Ocfr. — This  day  I  bet  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  with  Capt.  Davis 
that  Cornwallis  and  his  army  would  not  be  prisoners  of  war  by  this  day 
two  weeks. 

This  afternoon  our  Division  went  on  fatigue  to  forward  our  works 
near  the  enemy's  lines.  They  keep  up  a  continual  firing  this  whole  day. 

This  afternoon  a  French  officer  got  his  leg  shot  off  by  a  cannon  ball 
from  the  British ;  he  was  advanced  in  front  of  our  works. 

9*7i  Oct'r. — Last  night  one  of  Capt.  Bartholomew's  men  was  killed 
with  a  cannon  ball  on  our  works. 

This  morning  we  completed  a  very  elegant  battery  for  ten  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery,  viz:  Three  twenty  four  pounders,  three  eighteen 
pounders,  two  eight-inch  howitzers,  two  ten  and  a  half  inch  mortars 
fixed  upon  carriages  (and  not  upon  beds)  in  order  to  throw  the  shot 
horizontal  into  the  enemy's  works,  and  there  to  burst  and  destroy  their 
works.  We  have  six  of  those  mortars;  they  were  invented  by  Gen. 
Knox  and  proved  to  be  of  effect. 

This  morning  9  o'clock  A.  M.  a  deserter  from  the  enemy's  artillery 
came  to  us;  he  left  them  just  as  their  piece  fired,  which  was  advanced 
in  front  of  the  Governor's  House.  He  informed  us  that  Cornwallis  had 
given  out  orders  to  them  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  Americans,  that  they 
had  not  any  heavy  pieces  of  ordinance  except  a  few  pieces  of  field  artil- 
lery. He  also  informed  the  soldiery  and  inhabitants  that  the  French 
fleet  was  inferior  to  him  and  were  afraid  to  attack  him ;  that  they  came 
to  this.place  to  procure  a  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  if  they  could  not  be 
supplied  here,  that  ftie  fleet  would  set  sail  in  eight  or  ten  days  at  the 
farthest,  and  leave  the  continent.  Such  are  my  Lord's  addresses  to  his 
soldiery,  but  they  have  more  sense  than  to  believe  his  weak  expressions. 

This  day  12  o'clock  M.  we  were  relieved  by  Gen.  Clinton's  Division. 

This  afternoon  four  o'clock  our  Division  was  ordered  on  Fatigue,  after 
four  and  twenty  hours'  very  hard  working  at  our  lines,  &c. 

In  the  evening  we  opened  our  battery  of  ten  pieces  upon  the  right  of 
our  works,  and  gave  the  British  a  few  heavy  shots  and  a  number  of  ten 
and  a  half  inch  shells,  &c. 

The  French  at  the  same  time  opened  their  batteries  upon  them. 

10th  Oct'r. — This  whole  day  a  very  heavy  cannonading  on  both  sides. 

This  afternoon  our  whole  Division  was  turned  out  for  fatigue  for  to 
make  fascines,  gabions,  saucissons,  palisades,  pickets,  &c.  and  had  them 
carried  to  the  front  of  our  respective  regiments. 

This  day  wrote  a  letter  to  Lt.  Johnston  at  York  Town,  Penna.  and 
sent  it  by  a  soldier  of  our  Battalion. 

11th  Oct'r,  '81. — Last  night  about  seven  o'clock  I  was  taking  a  view 
of  the  shells  we  threw  into  York,  which  was  very  pleasing  to  see,  and 
shortly  after  I  perceived  a  large  thick  black  smoke  rising  which  I  con- 
jectured was  the  enemy's  burning  some  of  their  vessels,  but  after 
inquiring  into  the  matter  found  they  were  set  on  fire  by  some  of  our 
shells  which  were  thrown  among  their  shipping  accidentally.  This 
morning  another  of  their  vessels  was  burnt. 

This  day  eleven  o'clock  our  whole  Division  went  on  fatigue  on  the 
lines. 
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This  whole  day  we  cannonaded  the  enemy,  and  sent  them  'a  number 
of  shells,  and  drove  their  artillery  from  the  embrasures,  and  they  had 
not  the  spirit  to  return  one  shot  this  whole  day. 

Head  Quarters  before  York,  Oct'r  llth,  1781. 

At  a  General  Court  Martial  of  the  line  held  at  camp  before  York 
Oct'r  2d,  and  continued  by  adjournments,  whereof  Col.  Dayton  was 
President,  Capt.  P.  Duffy  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Artillery  charged 
with  scandalous  and  infamous  behaviour  unbecoming  the  character  of 
an  officer  and  gentleman  on  the  night  of  the  23d  and  morning  of  the 
24th  Sept'r  last,  such  as  drawing  a  sword  on  Capt.  Ballard  and  at- 
tempting to  stab  him,  and  firing  a  pistol  at  him  when  unarmed,  also  for 
a  most  disgraceful  breach  of  friendship  in  seizing  from  Lt.  Blewer  a 
loaded  pistol  and  snapping  the  same  at  him,  when  attempting,  at  Capt. 
Duffy's  own  request,  an  amicable  settlement  of  his  (Capt.  Duffy's)  quarrel 
with  Capt.  Ballard^  also  charged  by  Lt.  Col.  John  Stewart, /rs^,  with 
being  drunk;  2c7,  rioting  in  the  street;  3d,  abusing  a  French  soldier; 
4if/i,  Violation  of  good  discipline  in  having  in  a  seditious  and  disorderly 
[manner]  threatened  a  French  guard  stationed  at  the  Hospital  for  the 
security  of  the  sick — was  tried.  The  Court,  after  mature  deliberation, 
are  of  opinion  that  Capt.  Duffy  drew  a  sword  on  Capt.  Ballard  and 
attempted  to  stab  him  when  unarmed  on  the  evening  of  the  23d 
Sept'r  last,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  drew  his  sword  on  Capt. 
Ballard,  he  having  one  by  his  side;  that  Capt.  Duffy  also  seized  a 
pistol  from  Lt.  Blewer  and  snapped  it  at  him,  on  the  before  mentioned 
evening,  declaring  he  would  shoot  him,  when  Lt.  Blewer  was  attempting 
at  Capt.  Duffy's  own  request  an  amicable  settlement  of  his  quarrel  with 
Capt.  Ballard.  It  does  not  appear  to  the  Court  that  the  pistol  Capt. 
Duffy  seized  from  Lt.  Blewer  was  loaded.  The  Court  are  of  opinion 
that  Capt.  Duffy's  conduct,  as  found,  is  a  breach  of  Article  21st,  section 
24th,  of  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War — and  sentence  him  to  be  dis- 
charged the  service. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  approved  the  foregoing  sentence. 

12/A  Oct'r,  '81. — Last  evening  at  5  o'clock,  a  Detachment  from  our 
Division  was  ordered  on  fatigue,  in  order  to  run  the  second  parallel, 
where  I  had  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  number,  and  had  a  command 
of  eighty  two  men  and  another  officer  with  me.  Every  second  man  of 
the  whole  detachment  carried  a  fascine  and  shovel  or  a  spade,  and  every 
man  a  shovel,  spade  or  grubbing  hoe. 

Just  at  dusk  we  advanced  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy,  then  began 
our  work.  In  one  hour's  time  we  had  ourselves  completely  covered,  so 
we  disregarded  their  cannonading;  they  discharged  a  number  of  pieces 
at  our  party,  but  they  had  but  little  effect,  they  only  wounded  one  of 
our  men.  We  were  in  the  center  of  two  fires,  from  the  enemy  and  Our 
own,  but  the  latter  was  very  dangerous;  we  had  two  men  killed  and  one 
badly  wounded  from  the  French  batteries,  also  a  number  of  shells 
bursted  in  the  air  above  our  heads,  which  was  very  dangerous  to  us. 
We  dug  the  ditch  three  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  seven  feet  in  width 
In  the  morning  before  daylight  we  were  relieved  by  the  militia. 

This  morning  two  Hessian  deserters  came  to  us. 

28' 
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This  morning  the  enemy  threw  a  number  of  shells  amongst  the 
militia  who  were  at  work  on  the  second  parallel  line. 

This  day  12  o'clock  we  were  relieved  by  Gen.  Lincoln's  Division, 
when  our  division  marched  off  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying. 
This  day  I  being  very  much  fatigued. 

This  afternoon  a  fatigue  party  was  ordered  from  our  Division  to  cut 
palisades. 

This  day  a  very  heavy  cannonading  both  from  the  enemy  and  our 
side,  also  a  great  number  of  shells  thrown. 

13th  Oct'r,  '81. — This  morning  our  whole  Division  went  on  fatigue; 
making  saucissons,  fascines,  gabions,  pickets,  &c.  for  the  use  of  our  bat- 
teries. We  completed  our  task  before  12  o'clock  M. 

This  whole  day  cannonading  from  both  sides. 

This  afternoon  Col.  Moylan's  Horse,  &c.  marched  to  the  southward. 

14£/i  Oct'r. — Last  night  a  very  heavy  cannonading. 

This  morning  10  o'clock  our  Division  mounted  in  trenches ;  this  day 
we  had  a  number  of  our  men  killed  and  wounded.  Capt.  Steel  had  one 
of  his  company  very  badly  wounded.  The  enemy  this  whole  day  keep 
up  a  continual  firing  of  cannon  and  throwing  a  number  of  five  inch  shells. 
The  latter  are  very  dangerous,  especially  in  the  day-time,  as  they  cannot 
be  perceived  only  [except]  by  a  little  noise  they  make  as  they  fall. 

This  whole  day  our  men  were  carrying  gabions,  fascines,  &c.  This 
evening  it  is  reported  there  is  something  grand  to  be  done  by  our  In- 
fantry. 

15th  Oct'r,  '81. — Last  evening,  just  at  dusk,  two  of  our  Regiments  of 
Light  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  came 
to  the  trenches.  Immediately  after,  they  advanced  towards  the  enemy's 
two  out-works,  which  they  stormed  and  carried  with  success  with  the 
loss  of  a  few  killed  and  wounded.  The  following  officers  were  wounded, 
viz:  Col.  Barber,  Major  Barber,  Capt.  Ohlney  and  a  few  volunteers; 
the  number  of  men  cannot  be  yet  ascertained.  The  French  carried  one 
work  and  our  Infantry  another;  both  parties  behaved  with  great  spirit. 
The  French  had  likewise  a  number  of  killed  and  wounded. 

In  those  two  redoubts  were  taken  the  following  officers,  viz  :  One 
Major,  two  Captains,  two  Lieutenants  and  one  Ensign,  and  the  number 
of  Privates  not  yet  known. 

The  French  and  our  Infantry  killed  a  number  of  the  enemy  in  the 
storm. 

When  the  Light  Infantry  advanced,  the  one-half  of  our  Division  were 
ordered  on  fatigue  to  complete  our  Second  Parallel  line ;  each  man  of 
the  fatigue  party  carried  a  fascine,  a  shovel  or  a  spade ;  and  the  remainder 
of  pur  Division  went  as  a  Covering  party  to  our  troops  who  stormed  the 
works.  We  were  very  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  both  mus- 
quetry  and  cannon  balls  and  grape  shot,  and  not  a  single  man  hurt. 

This  day  we  completed  our  Second  Parallel  line. 

The  enemy  threw  a  number  of  shells  this  day  and  wounded  a  great 
number  of  men,  especially  the  militia;  several  were  wounded  this  day 
in  their  sleep,  such  is  the  carelessness  of  those  stupid  wretches  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  life  of  a  soldier. 
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^  This  morning  his  Excellency  Genl.  Washington  sent  a  flag  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  but  what  the  contents  were  I  could  not  learn. 

This  day  12  o'clock  our  troops  were  relieved  by  Genl.  Lincoln's 
Division,  when  we  march  off  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying, 
after  a  very  fatiguing  night. 

Our  Second  Parallel  line  is  now  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
of  the  enemy's  main  works,  which  is  York  Town  ;  where  we  have  a  very 
fine  prospect  of  Town,  River  and  the  enemy's  shipping,  also  of  the  town 
of  Gloster,  which  is  on  the  opposite  shore. 

Upon  the  right  of  our  line  we  are  erecting  a  twelve-gun  battery. 

This  whole  day  being  very  quiet,  very  little  firing  on  either  side,  only 
throwing  a  few  shells. 

IQth  Oct.  '81. — This  morning  at  daylight  the  enemy  sallied  out,  but 
with  what  force  we  cannot  learn.  They  took  possession  of  one  of  our 
batteries  and  spiked  a  few  of  our  cannon  with  their  bayonets.  Our 
troops  immediately  attacked  them  and  drove  them  to  town  with  a  con- 
siderable loss.  Eight  of  them  were  found  dead  on  the  spot  with  a 
number  of  wounded. 

This  day  11  o'clock  A.  M.  our  Division  went  on  fatigue,  making 
saucissons,  fascines,  gabions,  &c. 

17th  Oct'r. — This  day  11  o'clock  A.  M.  our  Division  mounted  the 
trenches.  A  few  shells  thrown  by  the  enemy. 

This  day  flags  passing  and  repassing.  Lord  Cornwallis  proposed 
deputies  from  each  army  to  meet  at  Moore's  House  to  agree  on  terms 
for  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  at  York  and  Gloster,  and  hostilities  to 
cease  for  twenty-four  hours.  His  Excellency  Genl.  Washington  al- 
lowed my  Lord  but  two  hours.  An  answer  was  sent  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
when  a  cessation  of  arms  took  place. 

Lord  Cornwallis  sent  a  flag ;  he  would  surrender  himself  prisoner  of 
war,  only  allowing  him  some  small  preliminaries  which  would  be  settled 
in  the  morning. 

This  day  we  finished  a  very  fine  battery  of  fifteen  pieces  of  heavy 
ordinance. 

ISth  Oct'r. — Flags  passing  and  repassing  this  whole  day.  This  day 
our  fleet  hove  in  sight  with  a  detachment  from  Penna. 

This  afternoon  Lieuts.  Martin,  V.  Henley  and  self  took  a  walk  to 
the  left  of  our  lines,  where  we  found  the  following  batteries  all  ready 
to  be  opened  at  one  moment's  time,  viz  : 

No.  1.  From  the  right.  One  iron  18  pounder,  2  Howitzers,  2 
Mortars  and  2  Royals. 

No.  2.  Ten  18  pounders,  &c.,  three  Ten-Inch  Mortars,  one  Eight- 
Inch  Howitzer,  two  Royals. 

No.  8.  Two  10  Inch  Mortars  and  2  Royals. 

No.  4.  Four  18  pounders, 'iron  pieces. 

No.  5.  Four  18  pounders  and  2  Twenty-fours.  (All  Brass.) 

No.  6.  Do.  Do. 

No.  7.  Six  Twenty-four  Pounders  (all  brass.) 

No.  8.  One  Eight  Inch  Howitzer;  Eight  Thirteen  Inch  Mortars  and 
2  Royals  (all  brass.) 

We  could  not  pass  the  ravine  to  see  the  remainder  of  our  work. 
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Oct'r.  '81. — At  one  o'clock  this  day  Major  Hamilton  with  a 
detachment  inarched  into  town  and  took  possession  of  the  batteries  and 
hoisted  the  American  flag. 

The  British  army  marched  out  and  grounded  their  arms  in  front  of 
our  line.  Oar  .whole  array  drew  up  for  them  to  march  through,  the 
French  army  on  their  right  and  the  American  army  on  their  left. 

The  British  prisoners  all  appeared  to  be  much  in  liquor. 

After  they  grounded  their  arms  they  returned  to  town  again. 

20th  Oct'r. — This  day  the  prisoners  remained  in  town. 

Lt.  Collins  and  self  took  a  walk  to  see  cur  gentlemen  officers  who  had 
just  landed,  and  took  a  sup  of  grog  with  them. 

Head  Quarters  near  York,  October  20/7;,  1781. 

The  General  congratulates  the  army  upon  the  glorious  event  of  yester- 
day. The  generous  proofs  which  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  has  given 
of  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  America  must  force  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  deceived  among  the  enemy,  relatively  to  the  decisive 
good  consequences  of  the  alliance,  and  inspire  every  citizen  of  these 
States  with  sentiments  of  the  most  unutterable  gratitude.  His  fleet,  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful  that  ever  appeared  in  these  seas,  commanded 
by  an  Admiral  whose  fortune  and  talents  insure  great  events ;  an  army 
of  the  most  admirable  composition,  both  in  oflicers  and  men,  are  the 
pledges  of  his  friendship  to  the  United  States,  and  their  co-operation  has 
secured  us  the  present  signal  success. 

The  Genl.  upon  this  occasion  intreats  his  Excellency  Count  De 
Rochambeau  to  accept  of  his  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  his 
councils  and  assistance  at  all  times.  He  presents  his  warmest  thanks  to 
the  General  Baron  De  Viominel,  Chevalier  Chastellux,  Marquis  De  St. 
Simon  and  Count  De  Viominel,  and  to  Brigadier  Genl.  De  Choisey  (who 
had  a  separate  command)  for  the  illustrious  manner  in  which  they  have 
advanced  the  interest  of  the  common  cause. 

He  requests  the  Count  De  Rochambeau  will  be  pleased  to  communi- 
ate  to  the  army  under  his  immediate  command  the  high  sense  be  enter- 
tains of  the  distinguished  merits  of  the  oflicers  and  soldiers  of  every 
corps,  and  that  he  will  present  in  his  name  to  the  regiment  of  Agenors 
and  Deuxponts  the  pieces  of  brass  ordinance  captured  by  them,  as  a 
testimony  for  their  gallantry  in  storming  the  enemy's  redoubts  on  the 
night  of  the  fourteenth  instant,  when  oflicers  and  men  so  universally 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  exercise  of  every  soldierly  virtue. 

The  General's  thanks  to  each  individual  of  merit  would  comprehend 
the  whole  army,  but  he  thinks  himself  bound  by  affection,  duty  and 
gratitude  to  express  his  obligations  to  Major  Generals  Lincoln,  La  Fayette 
and  Steuben,  for  their  disposition  in  the  trenches;  to  Gen.  Du  Portail  and 
Col.  Carney  for  their  vigour  and  knowledge  which  were  conspicuous  in 
their  conduct  of  the  attacks ;  and  to  Gen.*Knox  and  Col.  De  Abbervaille 
for  their  great  care,  attention  and  fatigue  in  bringing  forward  the  artil- 
lery and  stores,  and  for  their  judicious  and  spirited  management  of  them 
in  the  parallels.  He  requests  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned  to  com- 
municate his  thanks  to  the  oflicers  and  soldiers  of  their  respective  com- 
mands. 
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Ingratitude,  which  the  General  hopes  never  to  be  guilty  of,  would  be 
conspicuous  in  him,  was  he  to  omit  thanking  in  the  warmest  terms  his 
Excellency  Governor  Wilson,  for  the  aid  he  has  received  from  him  and 
from  the  militia  under  his  command,  to  whose  activity,  emulation  and 
courage  such  applause  is  due.  The  greatness  of  the  acquisition  would 
be  an  ample  compensation  for  the  hardships  and  hazards  which  they  en- 
countered with  so  much  patriotism  and  firmness. 

In  order  to  diffuse  the  general  joy  in  every  breast,  the  Genl.  orders 
[that]  those  men  belonging  to  the  army  who  may  now  be  in  confinement 
shall  be  pardoned,  released  and  join  their  respective  corps. 

Divine  service  is  to  be  performed  in  the  several  Brigades  or  Divisions. 
The  Commander  in  Chief  earnestly  recommends  it  that  the  troops  not 
on  duty  should  universally  attend,  with  that  seriousness  of  deportment 
and  gratitude  of  heart  which  the  recognition  of  such  reiterated  and  as- 
tonishing interpositions  of  Providence  demands  of  us. 

21st.  Oct'r.  'SI. — This  afternoon  the  prisoners  marched  out  of  town, 
under  the  care  of  three  Divisions  of  militia. 

This  day  Lt.  Thomas  Doyle  and  self  took  a  walk  to  town,  where  we 
found  all  the  houses  ruined  and  destroyed. 

In  this  day's  Gen'l.  Orders,  the  troops  are  to  be  in  readiness  to  more 
at  the  shortest  notice. 

Division  Orders  of  this  day. 

The  Baron  Steuben  feels  himself  particularly  happy  in  complying 
with  the  request  of  his  Excellency  Genl.  Washington  in  presenting  his 
warmest  thanks  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  Division,  for  the  great 
skill  and  alacrity  with  which  they  performed  the  several  duties  assigned 
them  during  the  siege  against  York.  He  ever  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  troops,  but  the  spirit  and  bravery  which  was  so  conspicuous 
on  the  present  occasion  has  given  him  additional  confidence  in  them  and 
secured  his  warmest  and  lasting  friendship. 

He  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  Brigadier  Genls.  Wayne  and  Gist  for 
their  gallant  behaviour  on  all  occasions,  and  the  great  assistance  they 
afforded  him  during  the  whole  of  the  operations.  He  also  wishes  Col. 
Butler,  Col.  Stewart,  Major  Hamilton,  Major  Willis,  Major  Edwards 
and  Major  Roxburgh,  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  their  command,  to 
accept  his  best  thanks  for  the  good  conduct  shewn  in  opening  the  second 
parallel,  which  he  considers  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  siege. 
He  takes  pleasure  in  assuring  them  it  was  performed  with  a  degree  of 
bravery  and  dispatch  that  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations.^ 

He  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  in  the  highest  terms  his  ap- 
probation respecting  the  conduct  of  Captain  Walker,  who  performed 
double  duty  in  the  trenches,  by  mounting  with  his  company,  in  addition 
to  the  services  he  rendered  him  as  his  Aide  de  Camp,  which  was  so 
great  as  to  entitle  him  to  his  sincere  acknowledgments. 

This  day  received  the  following  letters,  viz : 

One  from  my  brother  Frederick  Kneass,  dated  the  10th  Oct'r.  81. 

One  from  my  brother  App,  dated  the  10th  Oct'r.  81. 

One  from  Lt.  Johnston,  dated  York  Town,  Oct'r.  12,  81. 

One  from  some  person  or  other  [who]  signed  himself  Incognito. 
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22^  Ocfr.  '81. — This  morning  I  wrote  the  following  letters,  viz  : 
One  to  my  mother,  and  one  to  my  brother  App.  No.  9. 

This  morning  our  brigade  went  on  duty  to  York  and  Gloster. 

23d  Ocfr. — This  morning  Capt.  Stevenson  and  self  crossed  the  river 
to  take  a  view  of  Gloster,  which  we  found  full  of  sick  of  the  British. 

This  afternoon  Col.  Tarlton  was  dismounted  from  his  horse  by  an  in- 
habitant who  owned  the  horse. 

Spent  the  afternoon  very  agreeably  drinking  wine  and  claret,  &c. 

24^7i. — The  French  troops  are  employed  this  day  in  taking  their  heavy 
pieces  of  ordinance. 

This  day  wrote  a  letter  to  my  Brother  App.,  No.  10. 

Spent  the  afternoon  with  the  Officers  of  the  Third  Penn'a  Battalion. 

Return  of  the  Garrison  of  York  and  Gloucester,  in  Virginia,  which 
surrendered  prisoners  of  war  on  the  19th  October,  1781 : — 

To  his  Excellency  Gen.  George  Washington : — 

1  Lieut.  General.  15  Adjutants. 

1  Brigadier  General.  20  Quarter-Masters. 

2  Colonels.  14  Surgeons. 
12  Lieut.  Colonels.                          22  Mates. 
14  Majors.                                      445  Serjeants. 

83  Captains.  5780  Rank  and  File. 

132  Lieutenants.  187  Drummers  and  Fifers. 

55  Ensigns.  9  Bombardiers. 

4  Cornets.  6  Gunners. 

2  Chaplains.  154  Matrosses. 

Hospital  Department. 

1  Surgeon  and  Field  Inspector. 

3  Surgeons.  4  Stewards. 

10  Mates.  2  Ward  Masters. 

2  Chaplains.  19  Assistants. 
2  Purveyors.  2  Carpenters. 

Commissary  Department. 
1  Commissary  of  Prisoners.  2  Clerks. 

4  Commissary  of  Issues.  3  Issuers. 

1  Commissary  of  Forage.  2  Coopers. 

2  Assistants'  Forage.  1  Labourer. 

Total,  7025. 

N.  B.  This  return  is  exclusive  of  the  warrant  department,  which  adds 
upwards  of  1000  to  the  list  of  prisoners. 

One  hundred  square-rigged  vessels,  and  upwards  of  300  pieces  of 
ordnance,  80  of  which  are  brass. 

During  the  siege  the  enemy's  loss  was*  **00  killed,  deserted,  and 
made  prisoners. 

25th  Oct'r,  '81.-— This  morning,  after  breakfast,  Lieut.  Weitzel,  Doyle, 

*  The  edge  of  the  manuscript  has  been  accidentally  burnt  near  the  centre  of 
the  book. 


and  self,  took  a  walk  to  town  to  spend  the  afternoon,  but  we  could  not 
procure^any  wine  or  spirits,  for  love  or  money.  We  then  crossed  the 
river  in  expectation  of  getting  some  there.  We  ranged  through  the 
whole  town,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

We  also  expected  to  see  Mr.  Jacob  ***gler,  who,  I  was  informed,  was 
on  Gloucester  side,  and  a  Captain  in  Col.  Council's  corps. 

I  have  the  above  information  from  Lieut.  Crarey,  (a  British  Officer,) 
who  was  formerly  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Lancaster. 

2Qth  Oct'r,  J81. — This  day  our  brigade  was  ordered  for  fatigue,  but 
the  weather  being  rainy,  and  very  stormy,  and  very  cool,  which  pre- 
vented us  as  ordered. 

21th. — This  morning  10  o'clock  our  brigade  mounted  guard,  and  did 
several  fatigues  in  town.  Capt.  Irwin,  Lieut.  Dixon,  and  self,  had  the 
Reserve  Picquet.  Spent  the  evening  very  agreeably,  drinking  wine,  &c. 

28th  Oct'r,  '81. — This  day  I  was  very  unwell  from  last  night's  carouse. 

This  afternoon  I  received  the  following  letters,  viz  : 

One  from  Lieut.  Francis  White,  dated  York  Town,  Oct.  18,  '81 ; 
one  from  Capt.  J.  Stake,  dated  do. 

The  above  letters  I  received  from  Mr.  Geiger. 

29th. — This  morning  9  o'clock  our  brigade  went  on  fatigue  to  demo- 
lish the  works  we  had  the  trouble  to  throw  up  when  his  lordship  had 
possession  of  the  town. 

This  evening  the  officers  of  our  line  received  orders  to  make  out  lists 
of  clothing  that  they  wanted,  in  order  that  they  might  be  supplied  from 
the  merchants  in  town. 

30M-  Oct'r,  '81. — This  day  Majors  Edwards  and  Alexander,  and 
Capt.  Claypoole  of  our  line,  were  chosen  to  purchase  such  clothing  as 
would  suit  the  officers  of  our  line,  from  the  merchants  of  York  and 
Gloucester. 

This  day  took  a  walk  to  town — our  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  putting 
on  board. 

This  evening  our  agents  sent  to  camp  a  fine  parcel  of  white  superfine 
broadcloth,  linens,  &c. 

31st  Oct'r,  '81. — This  day  was  very  busily  employed  by  our  agents  in 
completing  our  line  with  clothes,  linens,  &c. 

A  very  cool  day,  and  a  little  rain  in  the  afternoon. 

Nov'r  Is^'Sl. — This  day  our  brigade  went  to  town,  mounted  guard, 
and  were  employed  in  getting  the  military  stores  on  board. 

This  afternoon  a  soldier  (a  wagoner)  was  killed,  of  the  Infantry,  by 
a  shell  bursting  as  he  was  rolling  them  out  of  the  wagon,  and  four 
wounded,  one  mortally. 

This  evening  bought  half-a-dozen  China  cups  and  saucers,  and  one 
cream-pot,  and  one  pound  of  excellent  Green  Tea,  for  which  articles  I 
paid  four-milled  dollars,  for  the  use  of  our  mess. 

Spent  the  evening  very  agreeably  with  a  number  of  gentlemen,  drink- 
ing port  wine,  &c. 

2nd  Nov'r,  '81.— This  morning  early  our  line  and  the  Marylanders 
received  orders  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  on  the  4th 
instant  at  sun-rise. 
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This  day  was  very  busily  spent  in  dividing  our  clothing,  &c. 

3r</  Nov.  '81. — This  day  a  number  of  British  and  Hessian  prisoners 
were  marched  out  of  town  under  the  command  of  the  New  York  troops. 

This  morning  Lieut.  Collier  and  self  were  to  town,  and  bought  the 
following  articles  for  the  use  of  our  Mess,  viz : 

Virginia  Money. 

To  3  Ib.  Bohea  Tea  at  12s.  per  Ib.  £1  16s. 

"  58  Ib.  Sugar,  at  Is.  6d.  per  Ib. 

«  22  Ib.  Coffee,  at  Is.  6d.  per  Ib.    . 

"    2  bottles  Mustard, 

"    4  skeins  Sewing  Silk,  . 

"    1  silk  Handkerchief, 

J£9    4s. 

4<A  Nov'r.  Walked  to  town  with  Lieut.  Tilden  and  Capt.  Steven- 
son, to  purchase  some  small  articles.  This  day  I  drew  the  following 
articles  of  clothing,  which  we  received  from  the  ^merchants  in  York,  at 
the  following  prices  sterling,  viz  : 

Sterling. 

1  piece  Linen,  25  yds.,  at  Is.  8jd.  .  .  £2    2s.    8£d. 

3i  yds.  Blue  Cassimere,  at  7s.  9d.  1    5       2£ 

**  pairs  Worsted  Hose,         ...  4     10 

**  pairs  Cotton    .  do.,    .  •          .  .  .  48 

**  pairs  Silk          do.,  .  10       0 

12  yds.  Cassimere,  at  7s.  3d.,      .  .  1    5       5£ 

1  Black  B.  Handkerchief,     ...  36 

1  yd.  Russia  Sheeting,    ...  .  .  15 
Thread  and  Silk,      ....  10 

2  yds.  Mode  at  Is.  10d.,             ...  38 
1  pair  Shoes,             ....                     46 
1  pair  Sleeve  Buttons  and  Thread,          .  .              80* 
Trimmings,  &c.,       ....                  12       6 
Blackball  and  Soap,          .           .             .  .              2       Sj 

£7  10     OOJ 

This  day  sent  the  following  letters  to  Pennsylvania,  viz  : 

One  to  my  Brother  App.,  No.  11 ;  one  to  Lieut.  Johnston. 

This  morning  received  orders  to  march  to-morrow  morning,  sun-rise. 

bth  Nov'r,  '81 — This  day  marched  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.  Our 
line  and.  the  Maryland  Regiments  marched  past  Cheesecake  Church  and 
Burrell's  Mills,  and  encamped  within  half  a  mile  of  said  mills,  being 
ten  miles. 

Qth  Nov'r.— This  morning  at  sunrise  the  troops  took  up  the  line  of 
march,  passed  Hickory  Neck  Church,  when  we  got  into  one  of  our  old 
routes,  being  19  miles,  and  encamped  at  Bird's  Ordinary.  We  also 
passed  the  Burnt  Brewery. 

Tth  Nov'r. — This  morning  at  day-light  the  troops  took  up  the  line 
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of  inarch.     I  mounted  the  Provost  Guard  this  morning,  and  had  fifteen 
prisoners. 

Encamped  at  Kent  Court  House,  being  14  miles. 

Sth  Nov'r. — The  troops 'took  up  the  line  of  March  at  sunrise  this 
morning.  Passed  Savage's  Farm,  Frazer's  Ordinary,  and  Bottom's 
Bridge,  and  encamped  within  half  a  mile  of  said  bridge,  being  10  miles. 

9th. — This  morning  at  day-light  the  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march, 
and  encamped  on  the  heights  at  Richmond,  being  14  miles. 

10<A  Nov'r. — This  day  the  Maryland  line  crossed  James'  River. 
Took  a  walk  to  town  this  morning.  Played  billiards.  Spent  the  after- 
noon at  Mr.  Gait's  Ornery.  Dined  vevy  sumptuously  upon  rock 
fish,  &c. 

llth  Nov'r. — This  day  the  artillery  cross  the  river.  A  very  rainy 
and  disagreeable  day. 

12th  Nov'r. — The  Q'r.  M'r.  G'l.  and  stores  crossed  this  day. 

13 th  Nov'r. — This  morning  our  Battalion  crossed  James'  River  at 
Richmond,  landed  at  Manchester,  and  encamped  within  one  mile  of  said 
town.  In  the  afternoon  E.  Butler  and  self  took  a  walk  to  town  and 
played  a  few  games  at  billiards. 

14^. — This  day  Lieut.  Collier  and  self  crossed  the  river  in  order  to 
purchase  some  small  articles,  &c. 

Wrote  a  letter  to  'my  Brother  App.,  No.  12.  Spent  the  afternoon 
at  the  ornery,  and  playing  billiards,  continuing  at  the  table  all  night. 

15</i  Nov'r. — This  day,  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  our  line  took  up  the  line 
of  march,  and  encamped  near  Osborn's  Ware  Houses,  on  James'  River, 
being  15  miles. 

I  felt  very  unwell  this  whole  day  from  last  night's  carouse. 

iQth. — This  morning  at  day-breuk  our  line  took  up  the  line  of  march, 
passed  Ware  Church,  and  encamped  near  Appomattox  River,  being  tea 
miles. 

This  afternoon  Capt.  Marshall,  Lieut.  Collier,  and  self,  crossed  the 
river  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  Petersburgh.  Played  billiards  all  the 
afternoon. 

A  number  of  our  stores  crossed  this  day. 

17th  Nov.  '81. — This  day  our  line  crossed  the  Appomattox  River 
and  encamped  half  a  mile  from  Petersburg.  A  very  rainy  and  disagree- 
able day.  Walked  to  town  in  the  afternoon,  and  played  a  few  games 
of  billiards. 

ISth  Nov.  '81. — This  day  we  remained  on  this  ground,  the  men  to 
wash  their  clothing  and  furbish  up  their  arms,  &c. 

Lt.  Collier  and  myself  went  to  the  river  to  catch  a  few  of  the  scaly 
fry.  This  day  I  went  on  fatigue. 

19th  Nov. — This  morning  at  sunrise  the  troops  took  up  the  line  of 
march,  and  were  joined  by  Lt.  Col.  White  with  about  Two  Hundred 

Horse one  half  in  front  and  the  other  half  in  the  rear  of  the  troop ; 

passed  through  a  very  fine  level  country — passed  Pinwiddie  Court 
House,  Stony  creek,  and  encamped  within  half  a  miles  of  said  bridge,  be- 
ing 19  miles. 

•2Qth  Nov.  '81. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  this  morning  ; 
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a  heavy  frost ;  crossed  Notaway  River,  Lew  Jones's  bridge,  and  encamped 
on  said  Jones's  farm,  Brunswick  County,  being  14  miles.     No  pines  this 

day. 

2lst  Nov.  '81. — This  morning  at  sunrise  the  troops  took  up  the  line  of 
march  and  passed  two  small  bridges — no  pines. — Encamped  on  Earl 
Ednmuds's  farm — being  15  miles. 

This  morning  I  mounted  the  rear  guard  of  the  army,  &c.  Brunswick 
County. 

Yesterday  morning  Ensign  Beaty  and  Capt.  Mentzer,  of  the  Maryland 
line,  fought  a  duel.  The  latter  was  shot  through  the  head ;  died  im- 
mediately. 

22<7  Nov.  The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  this  morning  at  sun- 
rise, crossed  Mayherrin  Creek,  on  a  bad  bridge  made  of  rails, — no  pines 
— aud  encamped  near  Mitchell's  Ornery,  Mecklenburg  County,  being 
16  miles. 

23d  Nov. — This  morning  at  sunrise,  the  troops  took  up  the  line  of 
inarch,  passed  through  a  very  good  country,  crossed  Mill  Creek,  and  en- 
camped near  Mitchell's  Ornery,  Mecklenburg  County,  being  12  miles. 

24th  Nov.  '81. — This  morning  at  sunrise  the  troops  took  up  the  line 
of  march  by  the  left,  crossed  Allen  Creek,  which  was  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  ground  we  left  this  morning. 

At  about  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  we  arrived  at  Roanoke  River— our 
Brigade  being  in  front. — We  immediately  crossed  by  Regiments,  and 
crossed  all  our  baggage-wagons,  &c.,  before  sunset,  being  a  march  of  eight 
miles,  and  encamped  two  miles  on  the  south  sides  of  the  river.  Total  10 
miles. 

N.  B.    The  troops  crossed  at  Taylor's  Ferry,  Mecklenburg  County. 
25th  Nov.  '81. — A  very  rainy  and   disagreeable  day.     This  place 
abounds  in  deer  and  wild  turkeys,  &c. 

26^7i  Nov. — A  very  fine  clear  sunshiny  day.  This  day  dried  and 
aired  our  clothes,  &c.,  which  got  wet  from  yesterday's  rain. 

The  men  received  orders  to  wash  their  clothes,  &c.,  furbish  up  their 
arms  for  inspection  this  afternoon. 

Lt.  David  Marshall  of  our  battalion  shot  a  very  fine  deer  this  after- 
noon, within  one  mile  of  our  encampment. 

27th  Nov. — This  morning  at  sunrise,  Capt.  Lewis  and  Lieut.  Collier 
(my  messmate)  went  a  hunting  for  wild  deer  and  turkeys — but  brought 
home  no  game. 

A  very  fine  and  clear  day.  Received  orders  to  march  to-morrow 
morning  at  sunrise. 

28th  Nov. — Last  night  and  this  morning  it  rained  very  hard,  which 
prevented  us  from  marching  this  day. 

29^/i  Nov.  '81. — This  morning  at  sunrise,  the  troops  took  up  the  line 
of  march,  passed  through  a  fine  level  good  country.  Roads  very  sloppy. 
This  day  we  marched  *  *  *  miles  into  North  Carolina,  and  encamped 
near  Williamsborough.  The  town  is  composed  of  one  fine  church,  one 
tavern,  one  smith  shop  and  five  or  six  small  log  houses.  Granville 
County.  10  miles. 

Yesterday  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Lieut.  Andrew  Johnston. 


30th  Nov.  '81. — Tliis  morniug,  Lieut.  Reeves  was  left  on  the  ground 
with  a  number  of  our  sick. 

The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  this  morning  at  the  usual  time, 
and  encamped  at  Harrisburg.  The  buildings  are  two  elegant  houses 
and  a  few  ware-houses.  Granville  County.  12  miles. 

December  1st,  1781. — This  morning  at  sunrise  the  troops  took  up  the 
line  of  march,  it  being  excessive  bad  marching  in  consequence  of  last 
night's  rain. 

Passed  through  a  very  fine  country ;  saw  several  very  elegant  orchards, 
peach  and  apple,  and  encamped  on'  Gen.  Carson's  farms,  which  are  the 
most  elegant  farms  I  have  seen  since  we  left  Pennsylvania.  He  has  also 
a  very  fine  apple  orchard  in  front  of  his  mansion  house.  His  buildings 
are  but  trifling.  13  miles.  Granville  County. 

The  above  mentioned  person  has  eighty-five  thousand  acres  of  land 
all  in  one  tract. 

Id  Dec.  '81. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  this  morning  at 
sunrise ;  passed  through  a  very  fine  country ;  road  vei'y  sloppy  in  conse- 
quence of  last  night's  frost.  We  encamped  near  Pane's  Ornery.  Caswell 
County.  16  miles. 

3c?  Dec.  '81. — This  morning  at  sunrise,  the  troops  took  up  the  line  of 
march ;  passed  Caswell  Court  House,  and  crossed  Hico  Creek,  a  very 
tedious  and  disagreeable  march  ;  sloppy  and  hilly  ;  encamped  near  said 
Court  House  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Mr.  Black's  Tavern,  where  I 
drank  tolerably  good  beer.  Caswell  County.  10  miles. 

This  evening  Lieuts.  Dixon  and  Moore  shot  a  very  fine  young  deer, 
close  by  our  encampment. 

Likewise  a  soldier  of  our  battalion  shot  a  fine  deer. 

4th  Dec'r.— The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  this  morning  at 
sunrise.  The  greater  part  of  the  road  being  very  hilly,  crossed  Hico 
and  Country  Line  Creek.  A  snow  fell  this  day  of  about  four  inches 
deep.  Encamped  at  Mr.  Sumner's  Ordinary. 

Capt.  Bartholomew,  of  our  battalion,  unfortunately  broke  his  leg  this 
evening.  Caswell  county.  18  miles. 

5?7t  Dcc'r,  '81. — This  day  we  lay  still  in  order  to  give  our  soldiers 
rest,  as  they  were  much  fatigued  from  yesterday's  march. 

Qfh  Dec'r. — This  morning  I  had  the  honour  of  commanding  the  Bul- 
lock Guard.  I  marched  with  my  detachment  to  one  Mr.  Pavis's,  about 
three  miles  from  our  encampment  to  get  a  fresh  corn-field  for  the  cat- 
tle, 402  in  number. 

7th  Deer. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  this  morning  at 
sunrise,  (I  still  being  a  Bullock  Guard.)  Passed  through  a  very  beau- 
tiful country,  no  pine  to  be  seen.  Very  sloppy  this  morning.  Crossed 
Haw  River.  The  troops  were  obliged  to  ford  it,  which  was  very  disa- 
greeable this  season  of  the  year,  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  said 
river.  16  miles.  Guilford  county. 

Our  heavy  bag  age  was  left  on  the  ground  this  morning,  under  the 
command  of  Major  James  Moore. 

Sth  Dcc'r,  '81. — This  morning  at  day-light  the  troops  took  up  the 
line  of  march,  passed  through  a  very  fair  country  (no  pines,)  and  en- 
camped at  Guilford  Court  House.  20  miles. 
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N.  B.  Crossed  a  branch  of  Hico  Creek,  where  we  were  obliged  vO 
make  a  bridge  across  on  account  of  its  being  about  four  feet  deep. 

We  encamped  on  the  heights  near  Guilford  Court  House,  where  the 
late  action  was  fought  between  Gen.  Greene  and  Lord  Cornwallis.  \>  e 
found  on  s  dd  fields  a  number  of  buts  of  muskets,  &c. 

Between  the  ordinary  and  the  court  house  we  see  a  negro's  head 
gtickin^  on  a  sapling  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  his  right  hand  side  to 
a  sapling  on  the  opposite  side.  He  was  just  hanged,  then  cut  to 
pieces  for  killing  a  white  man,  &c. 

Qth  Dec'r,  '81. — This  day  we  remained  on  the  ground  in  expectation 
of  getting  clothing  washed,  but  the  weather  turned  out  to  be  very  rainy 
and  disagreeable.  This  place  is  called  the  Irish  settlement. 

10/A  Deer,  '81. — We  received  orders  this  morning  to  remain  on  the 
ground  for  to  wash  our  clothing,  &c.  This  day  very  rainy  and  disagree- 
ably cold. 

\\th  Dec'r. — This  morning  at  sunrise  the  troops  took  up  the  line  of 
march.  Passed  through  a  very  fine  country,  (settled  by  Quakers,  who 
have  tolerable  good  plantations,  &c.)  Crossed  two  branches  of  Deep 
Creek,  and  encamped  near  Mr.  Barney  **iddle's,  on  the  banks  of  **st's 
Creek.  15  miles.  Guilford  county. 

1'2th  Dec'r. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  this  morning  at 
the  usual  time;  passed  through  a  country  settled  by  Germans,  who 
liave  very  good  plantations,  and  a  small  quantity  of  meadow,  which  is 
seldom  to  be  seen^  (A  few  pines  this  day.)  Left  Moravian  town, 
called  Salem  eight  miles  upon  our  right  hand. 

Yesterday  Col  Craig  of  the  3d  Battalion,  Penn'a,  took  the  right  of 
our  Brigade,  and  this  day  our  Battalion  encamped  upon  the  rigbt  as 
usual.  (16  miles)  long. 

Encamped  on  the  hill  near  Mr.  McCreary's.     Roane  county. 

13th  Dec'r,  '81. — This  morning  at  sunrise  the  troops  took  up  the  line 
of  march.  Passed  through  a  fine  country,  (no  pines.)  Crossed  the  Yad- 
kin  in  boats,  The  soldiers  and  the  baggage  forded,  and  encamped 
within  1  mile  of  said  river.  13  miles. 

14^/i  Dec'r. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  this  morning  at 
sunrise.  Passed  through  Salisbury,  which  is  a  fine  little  town  ;  two  or 
three  elegant  houses;  and  encamped  within  half-a-mile  of  said  town.  7 
miles. 

This  evening  Capt.  Davis  and  Lieut.  Collier  went  to  town  and  spent 
the  evening  with  Capt.  Christr.  Stake  at  Mr.  Bream's,  an  old  townsman 
of  mine. 

\btli  Dec'r. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  this  morning  at 
sunrise.  Passed  through  a  very  fine  country ;  went  back  to  town  this 
morning  and  wrote  the  following  letters,  viz : 

One  to  my  Brother  App.,  No.  13,  and  one  to  my  mother,  and  deli- 
vered them  to  Capt.  Christ'r  Stake.  Encamped  at  Mr.  Taylor's, 
Roane  county,  12  miles. 

16/A  Dec'r. — This  morning  at  sunrise  marched  at  the  usual  time  ; 
crossed  Coddle  Creek,  and  Mr.  Pheiffer's  Ornery,  where  Capt.  Bower 
and  self  dined.  Passed  through  a  fine  country,  and  encamped  on  Rocky 
Run.  Mecklenburg  county.  14  miles. 
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T\  ithin  half  a  mile  of  our  encampments  was  an  Indian  Town  of  the 
Catawbas  Nation.  They  arc  but  few  in  number  at  this  place,  about 
eighty.  About  four  miles  from  this  place,  I  am  informed,  their  princi- 
pal town  is,  where  they  have  fifteen  square  miles  of  land.  The  land 
here  is  very  good,  and  no  pines. 

17th  Deer,  '81. — This  day  remained  on  the  ground  in  consequence  of 
rain. 

18th  Dec'r. — This  morning  a  very  great  frost.  The  troops  took  up 
the  line  of  march  at  the  usual  hour,  crossed  Millet  Creek,  marched 
through  Charlotte  Town,  and  encamped  within  half  a  mile  of  said  town. 
There  are  but  three  tolerable  houses  in  town,  and  about  one  dozen  of 
ordinary  buildings,  &c.  Mecklenburg  county.  13  miles. 

This  day  I  mounted  camp  guard. 

19^/4  Deer. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  this  morning  at 
sunrise,  and  crossed  Mt.  Copper  Creek  and  several  other  small  runs,  and 
encamped  this  side  of  Glenn's  Branch.  We  saw  but  very  few  houses 
this  day.  15  miles.  Mecklenburg  county. 

10th  Dec'r. — This  morning  at  sunrise  the  troops  took  up  the  line  of 
march.  Passed  through  a  fine  level  country,  and  encamped  at  12  mile 
creek,  Indian  Land,  in  South  Carolina.  10  miles.  Camden  District. 

Lieuts.  Lodge.  McKinney,  Strieker,  Van  Court,  and  self  took  a  ride 
about  four  miles  from  our  encampment  to  see  an  Indian  town  of  the 
Catawba  Nation.  We  had  a  very  long,  tedious,  and  disagreeable  ride, 
and  all  small  Indian  foot-paths  and  thick  woods  to  ride  through.  We 
see  one  of  their  towns,  but  it  was  only  the  remains  of  a  town,  which 
was  burnt  by  the  British.  We  rode  on  half  a  mile  farther,  when  we 
found  a  very  fine  bottom,  but  all  the  old  houses  evacuated. 

We  see  three  Indians  in  a  canoe,  coming  down  Catawba  River.  We 
hailed  them,  and  brought  them  to,  and  asked  them  several  questions. 

They  informed  us  the  town  was  half-a-mile  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
We  were  very  desirous  of  seeing  the  town,  but  could  not  trust  our 
horses  on  this  side  for  fear  they  would  be  stolen. 

I  marched  the  sick  of  our  brigade  this  day. 

We  could  not  cross  the  creek,  it  being  very  high  water  in  conse- 
quence of  yesterday's  rain.  We  were  obliged  to  fall  a  number  of  trees 
across  the  creek  for  the  troops  to  cross  over. 

21s*  Dec'r. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  at  12  o'clock,  M. 
Crossed  12  mile  creek,  passed  through  a  very  fine  country,  and  en- 
camped at  Maxwell  Creek.  7  miles. 

At  this  place  were  seventeen  British  officers,  paroled.     A  warm  day. 

22nd  Dec'r. — This  morning  at  day-light  the  troops  took  up  the  line 
of  march.  Crossed  Waxaw  Creek,  Caue  Creek,  Camp  Creek,  Gill's 
Creek,  and  Bear  Creek,  and  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  said  creek, 
on  Major  Barkley's  farm,  Creaven  county,  Camden  District.  10  miles. 
This  a  very  rainy,  sloppy,  and  disagreeable  day. 

23rd  Dec'r,  '81. — This  morning  at  sunrise  the  troops  took  up  the  line 
of  march.  Passed  through  a  piney,  and  what  they  call  Black  Jack,  a 
very  fine,  level  road.  See  a  number  of  wagons,  &c.,  destroyed,  and  a 
number  of  buts  of  guns,  &c.,  and  encamped  one  mile  on  the  south  sido 
of  the  Flat  Rock.  20  miles.  Camden  District. 

29* 


This  is  the  ground  where  a  number  of  our  soldiers  were  cut  to  pieces 
ly  Mr.  Tarlton's  corps,  on  the  retreat  of  Gren'l  Gates. 

March  through  a  great  part  of  the  long-leafed  pine.  N.  B.  This 
place,  called  the  Flat  Rock,  is  about  three  acres  in  circumference,  flat 
and  solid. 

24</t  Dec'r,  '81. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  at  the  usual 
time.  This  day  very  disagreeable  marching,  rainy  and  very  sloppy,  and 
encamped  within  two  miles  of  Camden,  in  the  woods.  16  miles. 

"2oth  Dec'r,  '81. — This  day  remained  on  the  ground,  the  men  being 
much  fatigued,  their  clothes  very  dirty.  Received  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Le  Count.  Seven  other  gentlemen  besides  myself.  He  has 
a  very  fine  plantation.  His  house  is  built  on  an  Indian  monument, 
about  ten  feet  high.  We  dined  very  sumptuously  on  a  very  elegant 
dinner,  and  plerty  of  good  spirits. 

Said  Mr.  Le  Count  lives  about  three  miles  off  the  south  side  of  Cam- 
den. 

I  also  took  a  view  of  the  town,  which  is  greatly  destroyed  by  the 
enemy.  There  are  yet  three  good  houses  remaining.  The  enemy  had 
a  number  of  outworks,  which  are  all  demolished. 

This  being  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Christmases  that  ever  I  expe- 
rienced, very  warm,  &c.,  we  passed  the  afternoon  very  agreeably,  with- 
out fire  in  the  parlour. 

26<A  Dec'r,  '81. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  this  morning 
at  sunrise.  The  Maryland  troops  and  the  heavy  baggage  were  ordered 
to  remain  on*  the  ground  until  we  had  crossed  the  river. 

We  passed  through  Camden,  and  crossed  the  Wateree,  where  we  had 
but  two  scows  to  cross  over  troops  and  baggage,  and  encamped  about 
two  miles  on  the  south  side  of  said  river  in  a  piney  woods,  intermixed 
with  a  few  Black  Jacks.  5  miles. 

27th  Dec'r. — This  morning  at  sunrise,  the  troops  took  up  the  line  of 
march,  passed  through  a  very  disagreeable  swamp  for  about  two  miles, 
half  leg  deep  in  water.  No  house  to  be  seen  this  day  but  one.  Nothing 
but  pines. 

Encamped  near  one  Mr.  Reynolds,  lately  from  Penn'a,  a  tenant  of 
Col.  Canshaw's.  10  miles. 

This  day  I  mounted  the  bullock  guard. 

Took  up  my  quarters  at  one  Mr.  Bennet's,  (a  Quaker.)  who  treated 
me  exeeeding  polite,  and  gave  me  every  thing  his  house  afforded.  We 
lived  very  well,  &c. 

28$  Dec'r. — This  morning  at  sunrise  our  line  marched  (the  Mary- 
land being  in  the  rear  of  us,)  passed  through  a  very  fine  level  country, 
all  long-leaf  pine.  This  day  we  had  a  very  fatiguing  march,  being  very 
warm.  See  three  or  four  tolerable  good  houses.  Encamped  within  half 
a  mile  of  Congaree  River.  23  miles. 

29$. — This  morning  at  sunrise  we  crossed  Congaree  River,  and  en- 
camped on  the  south  of  Col.  Thompson's,  (a  gentleman  who  lives 
in  great  affluence.)  Has  a  very  elegant  mansion  house,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  negro  houses. 

The  widow  Mot  and  Mr.  Dart  live  within  sight  of  Col.  Thompson's, 
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on  a  very  high  hill.     The  situations  of  both  places  are  very  elegant. 
Orangeburg  county.     5  miles. 

This  being  a  very  fine,  agreeable  day,  the  woods  all  green.  The 
cane  swamps  look  exceeding  beautiful.  A  long  kind  of  a  moss  grows 
on  the  different  kinds  of  the  trees. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Congaree  river  a  fine  parcel  of  curious  tim- 
ber called  Palmetto  trees.  It  has  long  sharp  leaves  like  the  blades  of 
Indian  corn,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  (no  limbs)  all  leaves. 

Dec.  3(M,  '81. — This  morning  at  sunrise  the  troops  took  up  the  line 
of  march;  passed  three  or  four  houses  near  the  road.  A  number  of 
very  fine  ladies  came  to  the  road  to  take  a  view  of  us  as  we  passed  by. 
A  very  fine  level  road  this  day's  march.  All  pines,  intermingled  with  a 
few  oaks  and  hickories. 

Encamped  in  a  German  settlement  (called  Tories,)  near  one  Mr.  Adam 
Freitly's  (a  German,)  who  had  a  great  number  of  negroes. 

A  very  fine,  warm,  and  agreeable  day.     Orange  county — 13  miles. 
Dec.  31  st. — The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  inarch  at  sunrise — passed 
through  a  German  settlement — passed  a  number  of  swamps — marched 
past  Orangeburgh  Town  and  encamped  within  a  mile  of  said  town.  The 
enemy  burnt  the  whole  town  except  one  house  and  the  goal. 

There  are  a  number  of  militia,  horse  and  foot,  doing  duty  at  this 
place,  to  keep  the  tories  in  order,  commanded  by  Gen.  Sumpter.  Orange- 
burgh  county — 13  miles. 

Yesterday  evening  we  drew  rice  for  forage  for  our  horses. 
Jan,  1st,  1782. — The  troops  took  up  a  line  of  march  this  morning 
at  sunrise.       We  were  obliged  to  cross  a  number  of  very  disagreeable 
swamps.    No  bridges  could  be  made,  and  we  were  obliged  to  wade  them 
knee  deep.     Very  few  houses  on  this  day's  march.     Pines  very  high. 

Just  as  we  entered  our  encamping  ground  a  flock  of  green  parro- 
quets  flew  through  our  encampment,  which  was  a  very  great  curiosity 
with  us. 

The  trees  here  all  green,  just  as  they  are  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
spring,  the  willow,  oak,  pines,  and  a  number  of  other  trees,  of  which  I 
cannot  yet  ascertain  their  names,  but  I  can  assure  you  the  sight  is  very 
pleasing. 

Encamped  in  the  wilderness  amongst  a  fine  parcel  of  pines  and  sur- 
rounded by  swamps,  &c. — 20  miles. 

This  day  being  very  warm  and  agreeable  so  that  I  could  have  marched 
in  my  shirt  sleeves. 

Very  low  ground  this  whole  day's  march. 
Very  few  oaks  or  hickories  on  this  ground. 

Jan.  2(7,  '82. — This  morning  at  sunrise  the  troops  took  up  the  lino 
of  march ;  passed  through  a  low,  swampy  and  piney  country.  For  about 
seven  miles  the  country  was  exceeding  level. 

Only  saw  one  or  two  houses,  (they  are  not  houses,  but  may  be  prop- 
erly called  huts,)  and  a  great  distance  from  the  road  side. 

This  evening  after  we  had  pitched  our  tent,  a  fine  flock  of  green 
parroquets  flew  through  camp. 

After  a  long  and  fatiguing  march  we  encamped  in  a piney  woods, 
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not  a  stick  of  other  wood ;   the  smoke  of  which  is  as  black  as  charcoal 
and  very  disagreeable. 

Very  likely  for  rain  this  evening.     15  miles. 

N.  B.   Encamped  within  thiee  miles  of  Edisfo  river. 

Jan.  S(f,  '82. — This  morning  at  nine  o'clock  the  troops  took  up  the 
line  of  inarch.  This  whole  day's  march  was  very  disagreeable,  through 
swamps  and  mud  up  to  our  kuees. 

Exceeding  bad  roaJs  for  wagons  and  artillery. 

We  crossed  Edisto  river,  on  which  are  erected  two  very  elegant  saw 
mills,  four  ^aws  in  each  mill-,  and  as  they  saw  tbe  boards,  planks,  &c., 
they  throw  them  into  the  river,  from  which  they  take  them  to  Charles- 
town.  The  river  runs  very  rapid.  There  is  also  a  grist  mill  erected  on 
said  river,  joining  with  said  saw  mills. 

No  buildings  on  the  farm  adjoining  said  river  but  a  few  negro  huts. 

All  the  Virginia  troops  were  discharged  this  day,  so  that  the  Vir- 
ginians have  riot  a  single  soldier  left  in  the  field. 

Encamped  on  Hickory  Ridge  within  four  miles  of  Gen.  Greene's 
army — 10  miles. 

Tin's  evening  the  frogs  in  the  swamp  sang  very  sweetly. 

Jan.  4(h,  1782. — A  very  heavy  dew  and  fog  this  morning. 

The  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march  at  the  usual  hour.  This  whole 
day's  march  swamps  as  usual. 

Joined  Gen.  Greene's  army  this  morning  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Encamped  in  the  woods  at  Round  0 — 5  miles. 

Jan.  5th,  1782. — Yesterday  Gens.  Greene,  Wayne,  Gist  and  a  number 
of  other  gentlemen  officers  went  about  fifteen  miles  into  the  country 
from  camp  to  an  elegant  entertainment. 

This  morning  and  all  last  night  a  very  heavy  dew  which  is  very  un- 
wholesome. This  day  very  warm. 

Jan.  6th,  '82. — The  water  here  is  very  bad,  no  springs  or  rivulets, 
all  ponds  and  swamps,  which  are  full  of  little  insects;  in  consequence 
of  which  I  attempted  to  dig  a.well  aboat  ten  yards  from  our  tent.  I 
dug  about  four  feet  deep,  when  I  found  I  was  very  successful  in  getting 
tolerable  good  water,  cool  and  clear. 

This  day  I  wrote  the  following  letters,  viz :  one  to  my  brother  App. 
No.  1 4 ;  one  to  Lieut.  Johnston  of  our  Regiment ;  sent  them  by  Capt. 
Kirk  wood  of  the  Delaware  State. 

Dr.  Davis,  Mr.  Furgeson  and  Mr.  Baker,  the  latter  are  gentlemen  in- 
habitants of  this  state,  and  the  Doctor  a  brother  of  Capt.  Duvis's — the 
above  gentlemen  spent  the  afternoon  and  drank  tea  with  us.  We  re- 
ceived very  warm  invitations  to  come  and  see  them,  which  opportunity  I 
mean  to  embrace  in  a  few  days.  This  day  excessive  warm. 

This  country  here  abounds  in  wild  deer,  geese,  ducks,  &c.  The  geese 
and  ducks  roost  in  the  rice  fields,  which  are  at  present  (or  in  win- 
ter, as  they  call  this  season)  all  overflowed  with  water. 

Jan.  1 tli  '82. — This  day  very  warm.  The  country  here  abounds  in 
turkey-buzzards,  crows,  ravens,  and  the  blackbirds  are  innumerable. 

There  is  Five  Pounds  fine  for  shooting  a  turkey-buzzard. 

Jan.  8th,  '82. — This  day  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Capt. 
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Andrew,  an  inhabitant,  about  two  miles  from  camp.     To  morrow  is  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.     This  day  very  warm. 

Went  to  see  Capt,  Hall  and  Dr.  Blithe  of  the  North  Carolina  line. 

This  evening  at  sunset  we  received  orders  to  march  to  morrow  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock,  which  was  disagreeable  news  to  me  and  others. 

Jan.  Qth,  '82. — This  morning  at  eight  o'clock  our  Brigade  took  up 
the  line  of  march.  The  roads  exceeding  good,  it  was  impossible  for 
roads  to  be  better,  and  very  straight  and  level,  just  like  a  bowling  green. 
See  a  number  of  elegant  houses,  till  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  also 
a  number  of  plantations  which  are  all  overflowed  with  water,  and  ditches 
dug  round  them  to  drain  off  the  water. 

Marched  through  Tacksonborough  in  which  are  built  four  or  five  toler- 
able good  frame  houses  and  a  number  of  smaller  houses  j  and  en- 
camped within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  said  town — 13  miles. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  the  advance  guard  of  our  Brigade, 
and  after  we  arrived  at  our  ground  was  obliged  to  mount  Governor  Rut- 
ledge's  guard  in  town,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  the  after- 
ternoon  and  part  of  the  night  with  the  Governor  and  a  number  of  the 
members  of  Assembly,  and  half  a  dozen  of  very  agreeable  ladies ;  had 
plenty  of  good  Madcria  wine  and  spirits,  which  a  few  day  ago  came 
from  Charleston. 

Our  Brigade  was  sent  to  this  place  to  protect  the  Assembly  whilst 
sitting. 

Jan.  10th,  '82. — This  day  our  Brigade  moved  about  two  hundred 
yards  in  the  rear  of  our  former  encampment,  in  consequence  of  our  first 
situation's  being  rnther  disagreeable,  the  ground  being  rather  wet  and 
sloppy. 

Jan.  11th,  '82.  This  day  we  made  ourselves  a  very  fine  bedstead — 
dug  a  well  about  seven  feet  deep  about  three  yards  from  our  boys'  tent, 
and  now  promising  ourselves  to  live  like  Christians  again. 

This  day  we  were  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  drawing  all  rice 
instead  of  Indian  Meal,  and  it  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  bread,  and  it 
is  a  mystery  to  see  how  to  make  it  into  bread. 

The  Carolinians  say  they  are  fonder  of  rice  bread  than  they  are  of  the 
best  wheat. 

Jan.  12th. — This  morning  we  received  orders  to  hold  ourselves  in  rea- 
diness to  march  at  the  shortest  notice ;  in  the  evening  we  struck  our 
tents,  loaded  our  baggage,  crossed  Pon-Pon,  marched  all  night,  and  in 
the  morning  one  hour  before  daylight  we  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of 
Stoneo  Ferry,  Col.  Lawrence's  Infantry  in  front  of  us,  who  were  to  sur- 
prise a  party  of  four  hundred  foot  and  sixty  horse,  who  were  fortifying 
themselves  on  John's  Island.  Our  plan  fell  through,  daylight  appear- 
ing and  a  number  of  Infantry  not  having  crossed  the  marsh.  Said 
mirsh  being  very  disagreeable  crossing,  it  was  middle  deep  with  mud, 
weeds  and  water,  a  number  of  our  Infantry  stuck  fast  and  were  obliged 
to  be  pulled  out,  &c.  Our  Brigade  was  to  support  the  Infantry — 22 
miles. 

Jan.  13<7i,  '82. — This  morning  about  daylight  the  Infantry  atid  our 
line  marched  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Stoneo  Ferry — lay  upon 
our  arms  all  day.  Weather  cold  and  disagreeable.  No  tents  or  baggage 


This  day  the  remaining  part  of  the  army  joined  us. 

Jan.  I4:th,  '82. — This  day  we  built  a  very  fine  brush  hut.  About  11 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  two  of  our  six  pounders  were  ordered  to  the  Public 
Landing,  (about  ono  mile  from  Stoneo  Ferry)  in  order  to  drive  away  a 
row-galley  which  lay  at  anchor  in  Stoneo  River,  to  prevent  our  troops 
from  crossing  on  John's  Island  at  low  water.  Our  artillery  threw  up  a 
small  breast  work  along  side  of  the  marsh,  the  distance  was  about  half 
a  mile,  our  field  pieces  fired  about  a  dozen  of  shot  at  the  galley,  three  of 
which  struck  her,  to  which  I,  Major  Kean,  Lieut.  McPherson  and  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen  had  the  pleasure  of  being  eye-witnesses. 
After  receiving  a  shot  or  two  she  fired  several  shot  (an  eighteen  pounder) 
and  dropped  slowly  down  the  river. 

This  evening  Maj.  Edwards,  Lieut.  Marchand  and  about  twenty  four  pri- 
vates went  on  John's  Island  and  found  the  enemy  had  evacuated  it  and 
left  a  number  of  stores  behind  them  ;  wine  was  one  of  the  articles. 

Lieut.  McPherson  and  self  walked  to  Stoneo  Ferry,  where  we  found 
one  mansion-house  and  a  number  of  stores  evacuated.  We  searched 
them  and  found  them  all  plundered,  the  furniture  broke  to  pieces — in 
one  of  the  storehouses  was  left  about  two  hundred  weight  of  good  cotton. 

This  day  we  drew  Indian  meal  again.  Excessive  cold  weather  this 
day. 

Jari*!/.  15th,  ;82. — This  day's  orders,  no  officer  or  soldier  to  leave 
camp  on  any  account.  We  were  informed  the  enemy  were  out  in  force 
this  day,  in  consequence  of  which  we  marched  about  four  miles  towards 
Charlestown,  and  returned  to  our  former  encampment.  8  miles. 

Jan'y.  \§ih. — This  morning  at  sunrise  the  whole  array  took  up  the 
line  of  march,  for  Jacksonsburgh  it  was  thought,  but  to  our  great  mor- 
tification we  found  we  were  disappointed,  and  encamped  in  the  woods 
near  Mr.  Frazor's  farm  and  about  four  miles  from  Jacksonsburgh  ;  lay  in 
the  woods  without  our  tents.  This  day  we  were  obliged  to  wade  a 
number  of  very  disagreeable  puddles.  Very  cool  this  day.  15  miles. 

Jan'y.  17th,  '82. — This  day  our  mess  built  a  brush  hut  for  ourselves 
to  shelter  us  from  the  weather.  (To  be  sure,  and  a  poor  substitute  it  is.) 
This  afternoon  the  officers  of  our  Brigade  dined  with  Capt.  Lusk's  moss  ; 
we  spent  the  afternoon  and  part  of  the  evening  very  agreeably,  drinking 
grog,  &c. 

Our  encampment  is  surrounded  by  rice  plantations,  which  are  all 
overflowed  with  water,  and  in  which  ponds,  as  we  may  call  them,  there 
are  the  greatest  plenty  of  wild  ducks  that  ever  I  see,  thousands  in  one 
flock. 

Jan'y.  IStJi,  '82. — This  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  mounting  the 
Provost  Guard,  in  front  of  Mr.  Frazor's  dwelling  house.  (It  is  a  two 
story  brick  house  )  This  afternoon  I  received  five  prisoners  of  war,  who 
were  taken  on  James's  Island. 

A  very  rainy  and  disagreeable  day. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  elegant  buildings  close  to  our  encamp- 
ment —the  inhabitants  very  polite  and  genteel.  Balls  almost  every 
evening. 

Jan'y.  ISth. — This    morning  about  two  o'clock  I  had  a  small   fire 
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kindled  to  myself  near  my  guard.  T  was  very  agreeably  entertained  by 
the  singing  of  a  very  fine  bird  called  the  large  Gray  Owl.  He  sang 
very  melodious  for  about  two  hours.  Very  heavy  firing  yesterday  morn- 
ing, cannon  and  small  arms.  The  firing  was  at  Geul.  Greene  and  his 
party  of  Horse  who  were  within  one  mile  of  Charlestown,  reconnoi- 
tring, &c. 

Jan'y.  20th,  '82. — This  morning  Lt.  Doyle  and  self  went  to  the 
borough  where  our  heavy  baggage  was  left  to  get  some  clean  clothes,  &c ; 
dined  very  sumptuously  with  Col.  Craig.  Roads  very  sloppy. 

This  day  Governor  Burke  of  North  Carolina  arrived  at  Head  Quarters, 
who  a  few  days  ago  made  his  escape  from  James's  Island.  He  was 
paroled  on  said  Island. 

This  afternoon  all  the  field  officers  of  the  army  were  called  upon  in 
council  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Governor  Burke,  whether  he  was 
justifiable  in  making  his  escape  from  the  enemy  whilst  on  parole. 

Jan'y.  2Ist,  '82. — This  morning  very  cool.  It  was  reported  this 
day  that  the  Board  of  Officers  which  sat  yesterday,  gave  it  in  favour  of 
Govr.  Burke  that  he  was  justifiable  in  making  his  escape  from  the 
enemy. 

Jan'y.  22(7. — This  morning  we  had  a  white  frost. 
After  breakfast  Lts.  Doyle,  McDowell,  Allison  and  self  took  a  walk 
to  the  country  (about  four  miles)  where  we  found  a  number  of  Carolina 
soldiers  straggling  through  the  country,  which  is  against  General  Orders. 
We  were  taking  a  view  of  one  of  their  rice  mills,  where  they  shell  their 
rice.  We  heard  a  musket  fired,  we  pursued  three  of  said  soldiers  and 
caught  two  of  them,  who  had  shot  one  of  the  poor  negroes'  hogs.  We 
guarded  them  to  camp  and  had  them  confined. 

Jan'y.  23d,  '82— This  morning  Lt.  Doyle,  Ball  and  self  walked  to 
our  baggage,  which  was  at  Jacksonsburgh,  to  get  some  clean  clothes. 
5  miles. 

This  evening  our  baggage  arrived  from  camp. 

We  are  ordered  in  this  day's  General  Orders  to  deliver  all  our  tents 
and  camp-kettles  to  the  Qr.  Mr.  Gl. 

This  day  received  the  following  letters,  viz  :  One  from  my  brother 
Frederick  dated  the  6th  Deer.  '81 ;  one  from  my  sister  Nancy  dated 
6th  Deer.,  '81. 

Jan'y.  24c/t,  '82. — This  morning  10  o'clock  the  whole  army,  (except 
the  Light  Infantry  which  lay  about  ten  miles  from  the  main  army, ) 
took  up  the  line  of  march  and  encamped  within  a  mile  of  our  old  en- 
campment, opposite  Mr.  Frazor's  seat.  Nothing  but  pines  here  to  burn 
for  firewood,  which  is  very  disagreeable. 

This  afternoon  the  Third  or  Col.  Craig's  Battalion  of  our  line  was 
ordered  to  Jacksonsburgh  for  the  protection  of  the  Assembly  of  this 
State,  who  are  now  sitting  in  said  borough. 

They  were  alarmed  last  night,  which  was  the  reason  of  a  reinforce- 
ment's being  sent  them. 

Jan'y.  25M,  '82. — This  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  mounting  the 
Rear  Guard  of  the  Army ;  disposed  of  my  sentinels  as  I  though  proper, 
no  officer  of  the  day  appearing  on  the  Grand  Parade.  My  guard  con- 
sisted of  2  S,  2  C,  2  D  and  F,  and  24  Privates. 
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This  day  whilst  on  guard  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bandow,  dated 
at  Lancaster  the  Oth  Dec'r.  '81.  Last  night  a  very  heavy  frost. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  bird  in  this  country  called  a  Red  Bird.  It 
is  all  red  and  has  a  black  cap  on  its  head.  It  is  the  bigness  of  a  mock- 
ing bird. 

Jan'y  26th. — This  morning  I  was  relieved  by  Lieut.  Dixon.  A  very 
cool  day  ;  ice  about  half  an  inch  thick. 

Jan'y  27th,  '82.  Nothing  material  this  day.  Very  windy  and  cold. 
The  weather  very  changeable. 

Jan'y  28th. — This  day  a  Subaltern  and  a  Surgeon  from  the  British 
army  came  to  Head  Quarters.  For  what  reason  they  left  Charleston  I 
cannot  yet  ascertain. 

It  is  thought  the  enemy  will  soon  evacuate  the  city. 

Jan'y  2Qth. — This  day  Lieuts.  Collier,  Hammond,  and  self,  received 
an  invitation  to  dine  at  Head  Quarters.  \Ye  accepted  the  invitation, 
dined  rery  sumptuously.  Spent  the  afternoon  very  agreeably,  drinking 
wine,  &c. 

Jan'y  30<A. — Last  night  was  as  cold  as  ever  I  experienced  to  the  north- 
ward. This  morning  I  rode  to  a  shelling-mill,  (Rice,)  in  order  to  pro- 
cure some  boards  to  make  a  bed  for  our  mess,  to  keep  us  from  lying  on 
the  cold  ground.  A  very  cold  day.  Floored  our  tent,  and  built  a  very 
fine  chimney  to  our  tent. 

Jan'y  3Ls£,  '82. — This  whole  day  I  employed  in  writing  letters  to  my 
friends,  &c.,  viz  :  One  to  my  brother  Michael  App,  No.  15 ;  one  to  my 
mother ;  one  to  my  sTster  Nancy  Kneass ;  one  to  my  friend  Capt.  John 
Doyle ;  and  sent  them  by  Lieut.  Pendergast,  who  promised  to  deliver 
them. 

Feb'y  1st,  '82. — A  very  rainy  and  very  disagreeable  day. 

Feb'y  2nd,  '82. — This  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  mounting  the 
rear  picquet  of  the  army.  Five  deserters  passed  my  guard  (all  Scotch- 
men,) on  their  way  to  Virginia.  This  day  very  cloudy. 

Feb'y  3rd,  '82. — This  morning  I  was  relieved  by  a  Maryland  officer. 
Very  likely  for  rain  this  day.  If  the  weather  in  this  country  clears  up, 
and  the  sun  shines  before  12  o'clock,  M.,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  rain  that 
day ;  but  if  the  weather  clears,  and  the  sun  shines  after  12  o'clock,  it 
is  a  very  true  symptom  of  a  clear  day. 

Fcb'y  -ith,  '82. — This  evening  Major  James  Moore  arrived  with  our 
heavy  baggage  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  &c.  They  brought  with  them 
two  British  officers,  who  were  taken  going  through  the  country  as  a  flag  to 
settle  some  of  their  private  affairs. 

A  few  days  ago  a  spy  was  taken  looking  through  our  army,  and  is 
now  under  guard  at  Jacksonsburgh. 

Fcb'y  15tft,  82. — This  day  I  wrote  the  following  letters,  viz  :  One  to 
my  brother  Frederick  :  one  to  my  cousin  Harry  Dering :  and  one  to 
Mr.  W.  B. 

Sent  the  above  letters  by  Col.  Otho  "Williams,  inclosed  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Nichs.  Hower,  Frederick  Town,  Maryland. 

Feb'y  6th,  '82. — A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  young 
alligator,  about  one  foot  long.  They  are  the  same  shape  as  a  man-eater 
or  a  lizard,  only  the  alligators  have  a  sort  of  gills. 
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This  afternoon  Capt.  Smith  Stodsbury  and  Lieut.  White,  joined  the 
southern  army,  with  a  number  of  men  who  were  left  sick  at  Williams- 
burgh,  Virg'a.  Rainy  and  cloudy. 

Feb'y  1th,  '82. — This  day  twelve  deserters  came  to  Head  Quarters. 

The  enemy  came  out  as  far  as  Beacon's  Bridge,  two  miles  this  side  of 
Dorchester,  which  is  twenty  miles  from  Charleston,  and  twenty-three 
miles  from  this  place.  All  day  very  cloudy  and  rainy. 

This  afternoon  Lieut.  Dennis's  waiter  killed  a  very  large  rattle-snake. 
It  was  above  six  feet  long,  and  of  a  prodigious  thickness. 

Feb'y  8th,  '82. — A  very  rainy  and  disagreeable,  dull  day. 

Feb'y  9th,  '82. — This  day  another  rattle-snake,  of  about  five  feet  two 
inches,  was  killed  in  the  rear  of  our  encampment,  by  the  same  person. 
A  fine  and  clear  day. 

Feb'y  Wth,  '82. — A  very  rainy  and  disagreeable  day,  so  that  every 
person  was  obliged  to  stay  in  their  tents.  This  day  I  got  a  suit  of  regi- 
mentals finished. 

Feb'y  \\tli. — A  very  fine,  clear,  and  warm  day. 

Feb'y  Vltli. — This  morning  at  day-light  the  army  was  under  arms  in 
consequence  of  the  enemy's  movements. 

This  day  I  mounted  the  Rear  Guard  of  the  army. 

Feb'y  I3tk. — A  very  fine,  warm,  and  pleasant  day. 

Feb'y  l-ith,  '82 — No  particular  occurrences  this  day. 

Feb'y  15^/i,  '82. — This  day  a  number  of  our  Infantry  came  from  the 
lines. 

The  peach  and  plumb  blossoms  in  full  bloom. 

Feb'y  IQth. — Five  Hessian  deserters  came  this  day  from  the  Sa- 
vannah. 

This  day  I  was  very  much  fatigued  playing  cricket. 

Feb'y  17th. — A  very  fine,  agreeable,  warm  day.  There  is  a  tree  in 
this  country  called  the  Pride  of  America.  It  is  full  of  berries,,  which 
hang  in  clusters.  These  trees  are  always  full  of  birds  of  different  kinds, 
and  [who]  eat  those  berries. 

Feb'y  18*7*. — A  fine  and  warm  day.  This  day  Mi*-  Frazer  presented 
me  with  a  curious  smoke  pipe,  which  is  made  of  a  brier  root,  called 
Barn-boo. 

FeVy  19^/i. — This  morning  we  had  a  heavy  rain.  The  afternoon 
cleared  up  very  fine. 

This  evening  I  went  on  command  to  Col.  Haines's  farm,  whose  lot  it 
was  to  fall  unfortunately  into  our  cruel  enemy's  bands,  and  was  bung 
by  those  damnable  murderers.  Said  Haines  left  a  family  of  very  fine,, 
promising  children  belaud  him,  both  motherless  and  fatherless..  Gov. 
Hutchinson  has  the  care  of  the  estate. 

I  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  military  stoves,  with  a  sergeant, 
corporal,  and  eighteen  privates. 

The  situation  of  this  farm  is  very  agreeable.  A  very  elegant  mansion 
house  and  an  overseer's  house  surrounded  by  negro  houses,  a  very  fine 
brick  rice  mill,  store  house,  &.c.  A  fine  pond  of  water  all  around  the 
house,  which  affords  a  great  quantity  of  fish  and  wild  ducks.  From  the 
main  road  to  said  house  is  a  very  beautiful  avenue  of  about  a  mile  long.. 
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The  plantation  is  about  three  miles  from  Jackson sburgh.  A  garden  full 
of  very  fine  flowers,  &c. 

Feb'y  20th,  '82.— Rained  very  hard  all  last  night,  and  part  of  this 
morning.  Cleared  up  in  the  afternoon  very  warm.  Spent  the  evening 
very  agreeably  with  Gen.  Barnwell,  Gov.  Hutson,  and  five  or  six  Assem- 
bly and  Senate  gentry.  We  sat  up  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  drink- 
ing excellent  Jamaica  Grog  and  super-excellent  French  Brandy  in  its 
purity. 

Feb'y  21s/. — This  morning  very  foggy.  A  very  fine  and  warm  day. 
This  evening  the  officer  came  whom  I  was  to  relieve. 

Fel?y  22nd,  '82.— This  evening  we  had  a  very  agreeable  dance  at 
Major  Moore's  Bowery. 

A  number  of  ladies  came  in  from  the  country.  Amongst  the  number 
were  the  Miss  Couliets,  Miss  Glover,  Miss  Williams,  the  Miss  Ellits, 
and  a  number  of  others  whose  names  I  cannot  recollect.  Amongst  the 
number  was  a  Miss  Miles,  who  could  neither  speak  nor  hear,  and  could 
perform  her  dancing  to  admiration. 

23d!  Feb'y,  '82. — This  day  I  rode  to  Col.  Craig's  Regiment.  Spent 
the  afternoon  very  agreeably,  playing  cricket,  &c. 

24th  Feb'y,  '82.— This  day  Lieuts.  Collier,  White,  and  Strieker, 
came  to  see  me  at  my  quarters.  They  dined  with  me,  &c.  Spent  the 
evening  very  agreeably  with  a  number  of  Assembly  men,  drinking  good 
grog_,  &c. 

2oth  Feb'y,  '82. -"-This  day  I  rode  to  camp  and  reported  my  situation 
to  the  D.  A.  G.,  my  men  not  having  either  arms  or  clothing.  My  guard 
consisted  of  North  Carolina  soldiers,  &c. 

The  garden  here  is  full  of  beautiful  flowers  of  different  kinds. 

2Qth  Feb'y. — This  day  I  was  relieved  by  Lieut.  Wilkins  of  the  Artil- 
lery, who  had  orders  to  make  ten  thousand  blank  cartridges  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch. 

Received  very  warm  invitations  from  Gov.  Hutson  to  come  and  visit 
him. 

27th  Feb'y.— This  day  I  went  on  General  Court  Martial  of  the  S. 
Army. 

28^  Feb'y. — The  army  who  are  off  duty  are  daily  manoeuvring  in 
front  of  the  D.  A.  G'l. 

March  1st,  '82. — This  day  five  soldiers  were  executed,  four  for  deser- 
tion, and  one  for  marauding. 

March  2nd. — A  very  heavy  rain  last  night.  A  very  dull,  rainy,  and 
cool  day. 

Marched. — A  very  dull  day,  and  likely  for  rain. 

March  4th,  '82.  This  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  the  army  was  re- 
viewed by  Gen'l  Greene;  several  manoeuvres  performed.  The  whole  fired 
four  rounds,  one  round  by  platoons,  one  round  by  divisions,  and  two 
rounds  by  battalions. 

Rained  a  little  in  the  afternoon. 

The  troops  performed  their  several  manoeuvres  with  the  greatest  ex- 
actness and  regularity. 

March  5th,  '82.     In  this  day's  orders  Gen.  Greene  returns  his  thanks 
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to  the  troops  for  their  improvement  in  the  several  manoeuvres  performed 
yesterday ;  and  the  troops  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  to- 
morrow, eight  o'clock,  if  the  weather  will  permit. 

Two  soldiers  in  the  Maryland  line  were  pardoned  in  this  day's  orders, 
who  were  to  suffer  death  for  that  villainous  crime  of  marauding. 

A  rainy  and  very  dull  day. 

A  few  days  ago  Gen.  Marion,  it  is  said,  was  surprised  by  the  enemy ; 
very  little  execution  done.  Last  evening  two  deserters  came  to  Head 
Quarters. 

March  Qth,  '82. — Last  night  very  heavy  rain  and  thunder  and  light- 
ning. 

All  this  day  rain. — Our  march  is  postponed  until  further  orders. 

March  1th. — This  day  rain  and  very  disagreeable.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  North  Carolinians  joined  us  this  day  without  arms. 

This  afternoon  went  to  see  Mr.  Frazer's  garden,  which  is  very  elegant, 
full  of  different  kind  of  flowers,  &c.,  a  few  lemon  trees,  fig  trees,  and  a  great 
variety  of  others.  At  the  foot  of  the  garden  is  an  elegant  fish  pond, 
which  produces  a  number  of  fine  trout,  perch,  &c. 

March  8th. — Rained  all  day. 

March  9th. — A  very  fine,  clear,  and  warm  day.  Played  a  few  games 
of  fives. 

March  ~LQth.  A  rainy  and  dull  day.  Two  Scotch  deserters  came  to 
to  the  A.  D.  G-enl's.  this  day. 

March  Ilth. — Rained  last  night  and  a  little  this  morning.  Cleared 
up  a  fine  day. 

See  a  number  of  swallows  or  martins. 

March  l^th. — This  day  a  second  arrangement  took  place  in  our  line. 
We  were  reduced  to  two  battalions  of  eight  companies  each.  A  number 
of  our  officers  left  supernumerary,  who  are  to  retire  to  Penn'a.  Rained 
and  a  very  dull  day. 

March  I3th. — This  day  Col.  Craig,  Capts.  Wilkin  and  Claypoole, 
Major  Alexander,  Lieuts.  Bali,  Thornbury,  Feeble,  Dixon,  Strieker, 
Gillchrist  and  Dr.  Magee  set  off  for  Penn'a. 

This  day  I  wrote  the  following  letters,  viz  :  One  to  my  mother ;  one 
to  my  brother  App.  No.  16 ;  one  to  my  cousin  Henry  Dering ;  one  to 
Capt.  J.  Stake,  and  one  to  Capt.  J.  Doyle,  and  sent  them  by  Lieut. 
Dixon. 

This  day  it  was  currently  reported  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  the 
Quarter  House,  burnt  all  their  works,  returned  to  the  city,  and  that  two 
regiments  had  embarked.  Cloudy  all  day. 

l±th  March,  '82. — This  morning  very  fine  and  warm,  agreeable; 
rained  excessive  hard  in  the  afternoon ;  we  were  almost  overflowed  in  our 
teats. 

15th  March. — This  morning  very  clear— the  afternoon  very  cloudy 
and  like  for  rain. 

This  day  we  sent  a  wagon  for  oysters. 

This  evening  Major  Moore  with  a  large  detachment  from  the  army 
went  to  the  lines. 

March  16th,  '82. — This  morning  received  an  invitation  from  Lieut. 
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Smith  to  spend  St.  Patrick's  day  with  him  to-morrow  in  company  with 
Lt.  North,  Lt.  McCollam,  Lt.  Ileed,  Dr.  McDowell,  Ensigns  Van  Court 
and  Cunningham.  "We  rode  to  a  Mr.  Kennedy's,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
camp,  at  a  place  called  Rantholes  on  Stoneo  River,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Charleston,  which  place  was  very  dangerous  for  us  to  remain  longer 
than  evening  and  we  being  at  a  tory's  house.  Spent  the  day  and  greater 
part  of  the  night  very  agreeably. 

17th  March,  '82. — Went  to  see  a  Mr.  Williamson's  garden,  about  a 
mile  from  Mr.  Kennedy's,  which  is  very  beautifully  laid  out  in  beds  and 
walks,  surrounded  by  box ;  in  the  centre  of  which  he  has  a  very  large 
fish-pond,  which  produces  a  variety  of  the  scaly  fry  and  wild  ducks. 
After  having  satisfied  our  curiosity  with  the  garden,  plucked  a  few  of 
the  finest  flowers  and  sweet  scented  shrubs,  &c.,  we  returned  to  Mr. 
Kennedy's — when  dinner  was  laid — dined  very  sumptuously  upon  cod- 
fish, Irish  potatoes,  asparagus,  fowls,  &c. 

After  dinner  we  surrounded  a  large  table,  which  was  decked  with  good 
Nantes  Brandy,  excellent  spirits,  &c.  We  then  went  to  work  in  form, 
chose  a  President  and  proceeded  to  business.  Spent  the  afternoon  and 
greater  part  of  the  night  very  agreeably. 

March  18<A,  '82. — This  morning  after  breakfast  we  started  from  Mr. 
Kennedy's,  a  little  elevated  with  egg-nog,  and  unanimously  agreed  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Williamson  to  compliment  him  on  the  elegance  of  his 
garden.  We  only  intended  to  call  and  take  a  drink  of  grog  with  him, 
but  he  insisted  upon  pur  staying  to  dine  with  him  and  spend  the  after- 
noon, which  we  agreed  to.  After  dinner  we  smoked  our  pipes,  sang  a 
song  and  got  damnably  drunk.  On  our  starting,  a  short  distance  from 
the  house  my  horse  threw  me  and  ran  away.  The  rest  of  the  company 
pursued  him,  but  could  not  overtake  him  until  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's, which  was  about  a  mile.  There  we  were  all  obliged  to  remain 
until  we  recovered,  and  came  a  little  to  our  senses,  which  was  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

March  19th,  '82. — This  morning  about  day-light  we  arrived  in  camp, 
when  we  adjourned  to  Mr.  President's  tent  (Dr.  5lcDowell ;)  we  brought 
half  a  dozen  of  bottles  of  spirits  with  us  ;  there  we  drank  again  until  we 
were  merry  ;  slept  greater  part  of  the  day. 

March  2Qth,  '82. — This  whole  day  I  was  very  unwell,  being  much 
bruised,  falling  from  my  horse. 

March  2\sf. — A  very  heavy  storm  and  rain  last  night.  Mounted  the 
camp  guard  this  day.  This  day's  orders  ;  the  army  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  march  to-morrow  morning  9  o'clock. 

March  22d. — This  morning  the  troops  took  up  the  line  of  march 
agreeable  to  yesterday's  orders.  Very  sloppy  roads  all  day.  In  this 
d  iy's  march  we  passed  a  hill,  which  was  the  first  one  I  saw  since  *hre 
eame  to  this  state  ;  passed  Stoneo  Church  and  encamped  within  a  mile 
on  the  east  side  of  said  church  on  the  road  to  Bacon's  Bridge.  10  miles. 
This  day  Capt.  Steel  joined  us. 

loci  March,  '82. — This  day  was  very  busily  employed  by  ourselves 
and  men  in  building  huts  and  chimneys.  We  built  a  very  elegant  brick 
chimney  to  our  tent. 
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March  24<7i,  '82. — This  morning  at  nine  o'clock  the  army  took  up 
the  line  of  march  agreeable  to  yesterday's  orders — inarched  through  a 
beautiful  level  country,  roads  very  straight  and  good,  and  encamped  in 
a  wilderness  in  a  thicket  of  brush,  &c.,  about  one  mile  from  Bacou's 
Bridge.  10  miles. 

March  25th. — This  afternoon  Lt.  Collier  and  self  went  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Infantry,  who  then  lay  at  Bacon's  Bridge  (a  very  advantageous 
post.)  On  our  arrival  there  we  found  they  (Infantry)  had  just  marched 
for  Dorchester.  After  taking  a  view  of  the  bridge,  &c.  we  were  obliged 
to  return  to  our  encampment  again  through  a  very  heavy  and  disagreeable 
rain  ;  got  wet  thoroughly ;  rained  all  the  afternoon. 

March  26^/t,  '82. — This  day  was  very  busily  employed  by  both  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  in  building  huts,  raising  tents,  clearing  the  encamp- 
ment, &c. 

This  afternoon  we  drew  spirits.  This  evening  a  detachment  went 
out  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Willmot,  of  the  Maryland  line.  Our 
officers  were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  such  partiality. 

March  21th,  '82. — This  morning  I  mounted  camp  guard  upon  the 
left  flank  of  our  line.  A  fine  and  warm  day. 

March  2Sth,  '82. — This  day  Lieuts.  Smith,  Keed,  Van  Court,  and 
self,  took  a  ride  to  Mr.  Williamson's,  about  fourteen  miles  from  camp. 
In  the  evening  a  very  heavy  rain,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  remain  all 
night  at  Mr.  Williamson's,  who  insisted  on  our  staying,  which  we  con- 
sented to.  Spent  the  evening  very  agreeably,  chatting  and  smoking  a 
pipe,  and  drinking  a  glass  of  good  grog. 

This  day  the  following  memorial  was  sent  to  Gen.  Greene  in  conse- 
quence of  Capt.  Willmot  and  Subalterns'  going  on  command,  viz  : 

CAMP,  28th  March,  1782. 

SIR  : — When  the  subjects  of  a  State  conceive  their  rights  infringed  on, 
they  readily  suppose  it  arises  from  some  mistake  in  the  Executive  part  of 
the  Government,  or  that  the  Governor  means  to  adopt  a  mode  of  governing 
altogether  new,  and  what  the  subjects  have  hitherto  been  unacquainted 
with.  It  is  natural  for  the  good  subjects  (as  men  who  have  a  sense  of 
subordination,  knowing  it  to  be  the  basis  on  which  the  privileges  and 
happiness  of  the  people  so  much  depend,  and  more  particularly  in  an 
army,)  to  inquire  and  modestly  ask  an  explanation. 

In  the  situation  of  injured  subjects,  do  the  Captains  and  Subalterns 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line  view  themselves,  when  they  reflect  on  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  formation  of  Capt.  Willmot's  detachment.  We 
do  therefore  beg  the  General  will  inform  us  whether  it  was  his  intention 
that  Capt.  Willmot's  command  should  be  formed  on  the  principle  it  was, 
or  whether  by  mistake.  Should  it  prove  the  latter,  we  shall  be  happy, 
and  have  not  a  doubt  that  Gen'l  Greene's  sense  of  equity  and  honor 
will  lead  him  to  do  justice  to  the  feelings  of  a  body  of  injured  Officers. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  explaining  the  points  wherein  we  conceive 
ourselves  agrieved,  we  enclose  a  copy  of  the  order. 

["Here  is  a  blank  page  in  the  MS.] 
31* 
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We  have  the  honor  to  be  with  respect  your  obedient  and  very  humlle 
servants.  (Signed,) 

John  Davis,  Captain.  J.  Steel,  Capt. 

Jos.  Collier,  Lieut.  W.  Feltman,  Lieut, 

Henry  Henly,  Lieut.  Francis  White,  Lieut. 

A.  M.  Dunn,  Lieut.  Jas.  McCulloch,  Lieut. 
Jno.  Humphrey,  Ensign.  Peter  Cunningham,  Lieut. 
Samuel  Smith,  Capt.  Jacob  Wcitzel,  Lieut. 
H'y  Bicker,  Capt.  George  North,  Lieut. 

J.  McCullam,  Lieut.  Jno.  McKinney,  Lieut. 

T.  Boude,  Capt.  Thos.  Doyle,  Lieut. 

J.  Stotsbury,  Capt.  Jno.  Markland,  Lieut. 

Eben'r  Denny,  Ensign.  D   McKnight,  Lieut. 

T.  B.  Tilden,  Lieut.  James  McPherson,  Lieut. 

Andrew  Irwia,  Capt.  J.  Bowen,  Capt. 

T.  Campbell,  Capt.  II.  Allison,  Lieut. 

B.  Lodge,  Lieut.  Win.  Lusk,  Capt. 
Jerr'h  Jackson,  Capt.  W.  Bevins,  Lieut. 
Jno.  Van  Court,  Ensign.  D.  Marshall,  Lieut. 
James  McFarlane,  Lieut.  P.  Smith,  Lieut. 

March  29t7i,  1782. — This  morning  it  was  excessive  cold,  snowed  a 
little;  cleared  up  a  fine  day.  This  morning  we  breakfasted  at  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson's ;  started  about  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  arrived  in  camp 
about  dinner  time.  Mr.  Williamson  was  so  good  as  to  make  us  a  pre- 
sent of  an  elegant  bunch  of  asparagus. 

This  afternoon  received  an  answer  from  Gen.  Greene,  in  consequence 
of  yesterday's  memorial,  viz  : 

HEAD  QUARTERS,  March  29th,  1782. 

GENTLEMEN: — The  constitution  of  an  army  and  that  of  civil  govern- 
ment are  upon  such  different  principles,  the  object  of  one  so  different  from 
the  other,  that  what  might  be  essential  to  military  operations  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  army,  would  be  found  too  simple  for  the  various  interests  and  dif- 
ferent claims  under  civil  government.  The  business  of  an  army  is  to  cover 
the  country  and  annoy  the  enemy  ;  that  of  civil  government  to  protect 
and  secure  the  rights  of  individuals.  Therefore  to  argue  from  analogy 
of  the  rights  of  men  under  these  different  governments,  is  confounding 
things  that  have  no  relation,  and  reasoning  upon  principles  that  never 
can  be  admitted  in  an  army.  It  i-s  necessary  both  to  the  success  and  (he 
security  of  an  army,  that  ita  movements  should  be  simple  and  secret. 
If  the  constitution  of  an  army  is  not  upon  this  principle,  it  can  never 
answer  the  designs  of  government;  and  to  form  an  army  upon  any  plan 
which  must  defeat  the  great  object  of  it,  will  burthen  the  community 
with  great  expense  without  utility.  I  am  always  a.s  tender  of  the  feel- 
ings ot  officers  as  possible;  but  if  they  go  into  refinements,  and  urge 
injuries  which  have  no  foundation  but  from  improper  modes  of  reason- 
ing, I  cannot  sacrifice  the  public  good  and  the  reputation  of  the  army  at 
large  to  accommodate  military  operations  to  their  way  of  thinking 
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You  are  to  consider  yourselves  as  officers  of  the  continental  army, 
bound  by  its  laws,  and  governed  by  military  maxims.  You  are  under 
military,  not  civil,  government.  If  you  feel  any  injury,  it  must  be  as 
officers  of  the  line  of  the  army,  and  not  those  of  any  particular  state. 
But  if  you  will  give  yourselves  the  trouble  to  read  military  authors,  and 
consider  the  practice  of  other  armies,  and  reflect  without  prejudice  upon 
the  nature  and  design  of  detachments,  you  cannot  but  be  convinced  your 
grievances  are  imaginary 

When  detachments  are  made,  it  is  for  some  particular  purpose.  To 
make  it,  therefore,  in  a  manner  not  perfectly  calculated  to  answer  tho 
design,  would  both  sacrifice  the  public  good,  and  by  degrees  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  army.  There  are  more  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  making  a  detachment  than  merely  the  military  abilities  of  the  officer 
commanding,  or  his  rank  in  the  line  of  the  army. 

There  is  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  people,  and  other  local  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  very  material  considerations,  to  be  attended  to,  to 
give  success  to  au  enterprise. 

A  man  of  an  inferior  capacity,  with  a  knowledge  of  these  things,  would 
be- able  to  execute  and  command  much  better  with  them,  than  a  man 
of  superior  capacity  without  them. 

I  have  ever  made  it  a  rule,  and  I  find  it  well  warranted  by  the  best 
military  writers,  as  well  as  from  the  reason  and  nature  of  the  thing,  to 
detach  such  men  and  officers  as  I  may  think  requisite  for  the  service  to 
be  performed.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  give  success  to  an  enterprise. 
I  hope,  therefore  you  will  consider  this  explanation  satisfactory.  You 
may  be  assured  I  have  the  strongest  disposition  to  oblige  arid  do  justice 
to  the  merit  and  services  of  every  officer,  but  1  must  confine  myself  to 
such  maxims  of  military  government  as  are  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the 
public  and  the  army  at  large. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obed't,  humble  serv't, 

NATII.  GREENE. 

To  CAPT.  JOHN  DAVIS  and  others,  of  the  Penn'a  Line. 

March  <2Sth  continued,  1782. — This  afternoon  Capt.  Zigler  joined  our 
Regiment. 

March  30th,  '82. — A  very  cold  and  disagreeable  clay. 

March  3lst,  1782. — Morning  and  evening  very  cold. 

Capt.  Zigler  ordered  in  this  day's  order  to  take  command  of  Capt. 
Stevenson's  company. 

April  1st,  1782.— This  day  I  wrote  the  following  letters,  viz  :  one  to 
my  mother;  one  to  Capt.  John  Doyle;  and  one  to  Capt.  Abraham 
Dehuff. 

This  morning  I  mounted  the  right  flank  picquet,  about  one  mile  from 
our  encampment. 

This  evening  received  a  letter  from  my  brother  App.  This  afternoon 
a  Hessian  Yeager  (a  deserter)  passed  my  picquet,  Our  line  mustered. 

April  2;u/,  '8*2. — This  morning  a  very  heavy  white  frost. 

This  day  wrote  the  following  letters,  viz:  one  to  iny  brother  App. 
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No.  17  ;  and  one  to  my  brother  Kneass,  No.  1 ;  and  sent  them  with 

the  rest  of  the  letters  I  wrote  yesterday  by  Joseph ,  from  Hei- 

ger's  Town,  Penn'a. 

This  evening  received  orders  to  gear  up  our  wagon  horses,  and  hold 
ourselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning.  It  is  thought 
the  enemy  are  determined  to  fight  us,  as  they  are  making  all  preparations 
for  that  purpose. 

This  morning  and  evening  very  cool,  and  the  middle  of  the  day  very 
warm. 

Last  night  six  soldiers,  prisoners  of  war,  made  their  escape  out  of  the 
Provost  Guard. 

April  Brd,  1782. — Last  night  it  was  very  cold. 

This  morning  we  sent  an  answer  to  Gen.  Greene's  letter  of  the  29th 
of  last  month,  viz  : 

CAMP,  Apl.  3d,  '82. 

SIR  : — That  civil  and  military  governments  differ  we  grant.  But  that 
they  are  both  constituted  on  principles  of  justice  is  a  circumstance  in  itself 
too  evident  to  admit  of  a  doubt. 

Therefore  to  quote  civil  government,  and  deduce  thence  that  a  sub- 
ject, though  not  of  a  State,  we  had  right  to  ask  redress  of  grievances, 
and  not  to  be  deemed  unreasonable.  For  that  military  subjects  have 
not  a  claim  to  justice,  although  the  Government  is  supposed  to  hold  it 
in  its  very  principles,  Ife  a  matter  that  we  have  never  yet  been  acquaint- 
ed with.  From  what  circumstances  the  General  judges,  when  he  sup- 
poses us  to  have  taken  up  the  matter  as  Officers  of  a  State,  and  not  of 
the  Continental  Army,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know ;  and  can  only  answer, 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  account  for  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  any 
body  but  ourselves;  but  offer  to  explain  why  it  should  affect  us  particu- 
larly, as  there  was  an  officer  of  our  brigade  sent  by  regular  detail  with 
the  detachment  to  the  Grand  Parade,  and  was  dismissed  thence  by  Capt. 
Willmot,  who  produced  an  order  vesting  him  (Capt.  Willinot)  with 
power  to  approve  of  or  reject  such  officers  as  he  might  think  proper. 

If  the  Gen'l  will  reflect  a  moment  on  the  circumstances,  he  must  na- 
turally conclude,  (unless  he  supposes  us  void  of  every  delicate  sensation) 
that  we  have  cause  of  complaint.  We  conclude  with  answering,  that 
although  the  answer  to  our  address  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  we  could 
have  expected,  we  are  induced,  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  army, 
and  our  zeal  for  the  public  good,  to  decline  any  further  steps  on  the  oc- 
casion. And  remain  with  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  serv'ts, 
[Signed  on  behalf  of  the  officers,] 

JOHN  DAVIS,  Capt.  1st  Penn'a.  Batt. 
J.  BOWER,  Capt.  2nd  Penn'a.  Batt. 

This  day  a  flag  came  to  Bacon's  Bridge. 

April  4</t,  '82. — Lt.  Collier,  Doyle,  and  self,  took  a  walk  about  a  mile 
on  the  left  of  our  encampment,  crossed  Ashley  River,  went  to  a  Mr. 
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Itzer's  house,  drank  grog,  &c.     A  warm  day.     This  day  a  second  flag 
came  to  the  bridge. 

This  day  wrote  the  following  letters,  viz :  one  to  my  mother,  and  one 
to  my  brother  App.;  No.  18,  and  sent  them  by  Mr.  Patton. 

April  5th. — This  day  the  Light  Infantry  broke  up  and  joined  their 
respective  regiments. 

This  afternoon  a  third  flag  came  to  the  bridge,  requesting  that  the 
confiscated  estates  should  not  be  sold,  but  restored  to  the  proper  own- 
ers, &c. 

A  very  warm  and  fine  day. 

April  Qth. — A  very  fine,  warm,  and  agreeable  day. 

April  1th,  '82. — This  morning  mounted  Gen.  Greene's  guard.  Lived 
exceedingly  well;  plenty  of  good  wine,  &c. 

This  day  two  deserters  came  to  Head  Quarters.     A  very  warm  day. 

April  Sth,  '82. — Last  night  very  cold.  This  morning  a  British  Dra- 
goon came  to  Head  Quarters,  who  deserted  last  night  from  a  party  of 
two  hundred  horse,  who  came  as  far  as  Dorchester.  He  brought  his 
horse  and  all  his  accoutrements  with  him. 

This  morning  was  relieved  by  Lieut.  Hammond,  of  our  regiment. 
This  morning  a  very  heavy  firing  of  cannon  and  small  arms. 

April  Qth,  '82. — A  very  rainy  and  very  disagreeable  day.  We  were 
obliged  to  keep  in  our  tents.  In  this  day's  General  Orders  I  was  ap- 
pointed Paymaskr  to  the  First  Battalion  of  Pennsy'a. 

April  10th,  '82. — All  last  night  excessive  hard  rain,  thunder  and 
lightning.     A  cloudy,  rainy,  and  dull  day. 
"April  llth. — Rained  all  day.     Last  night  a  very  heavy  rain. 

This  afternoon  a  flag  came  to  Bacon's  Bridge. 

April  12th,  '82. — This  morning  Capt.  Zigler  went  as  a  flag  to  the 
enemy's  lines.  Cloudy  all  day. 

April  loth,  '82. — This  morning  nine  o'clock  the  whole  army  formed 
in  a  field  in  front  of  the  Adjt.  Genl's.  Fired  one  round  by  platoons,  one 
by  divisions,  and  one  by  battalions. 

A  very  fine,  warm,  and  agreeable  day. 

April  1-M,  '82. — Last  night  it  rained  very  hard,  and  very  heavy 
thunder  and  lightning. 

A  fine,  warm,  and  agreeable  day. 

April  I5th. — This  being  a  very  warm  day  in  camp,  Lieuts.  Doyle, 
Collier,  and  self,  took  a  walk  through  the  woods,  and  called  at  one  Mr. 
Warren's  house,  where  part  of  the  fields  were  surrounded  by  palmetto 
trees,  as  a  substitute  for  a  fence.  It  has  leaves  about  two  feet  long,  and 
two  inches  wide,  and  very  sharp  at  the  end.  The  woods  are  all  covered 
over  with  a  very  fine,  sweet  flower,  called  jessamine. 

l&th  April. — A  fine  and  warm  day.     Morning  and  evening  very  cool. 

April  llth.—  This  evening  a  Capt.  Orendorff  and  fifty  men  went  to 
the  lines. 

April  18th,  '82.— Spent  the  afternoon  very  agreeably  with  Lt.  Cle- 
mens, of  the  Maryland  line.  This  day  four  deserters  came  to  Head 
Quarters. 

April  Wth,  '82.— This  day  Lieut.  McFarland  and  self  took  a  ride  into 
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the  country.  Had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  three  alligators,  one  of  seven 
feet,  one  of  four,  and  one  of  two  feet. 

April  20(k,  '82. — This  afternoon  a  Captain,  Subaltern,  and  twenty- 
four  rank  and  file,  (Refugees,)  deserted  from  John's  Island,  and  came  to 
Head  Quarters,  all  armed. 

April  21s£,  '82. — This  morning  Lieut.  Cunningham  and  self  rode  to 
Head  Quarters,  with  a  determination  to  resign  our  commissions,  which 
were  accepted  of  by  Genl.  Greene,  after  making  a  small  pause  of  half  an 
hour. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  advance  us  a  small 
sum  of  money,  which  he  very  politely  refused,  and  made  answer  that  he 
had  not  any  money  for  those  people  who  chose  to  return  home  at  their 
own  will. 

22d  Jlpril,  '82. — This  day  I  was  very  busily  employed  in  getting 
ready  to  start  for  the  northward. 

23cZ  Jlpril,  '82. — This  morning  Capt.  Campbell,  Capt.  Stevenson, 
Lieut.  Cunningham,  Lieut.  Arthur  and  self  started,  and  came  on  to  a 
Mr.  Dunklin's,  28  miles  from  camp. 

24^  Jlpril. — This  day  we  passed  a  number  of  hills,  &c.,  and  quar- 
tered at  Capt.  Hail's,  28  miles. 

25th  Jlpril. — Dined  at  Col.  Thompson's.  Crossed  the  Congaree,  and 
quartered  at  Mr.  Dawson's,  where  we  were  treated  very  politely.  26 
miles. 
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XXXVI. —  Observations  on  the  Statement  of  Facts,  prefixed  in 
Wharton's  State  Trials,  to  the  trials  for  treason  in  the  Western 
Insurrection. 

BY  JOHN  BANNISTER  GIBSON, 

One  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

[The  following  paper  was  written  by  Judge  Gibson  very  shortly  before  his 
decease.] 

Page  104.  "On  the  23d  of  August  following,  one  of  these  com- 
mittees met  in  the  county  of  Washington,  when  some  very  intemperate 
resolutions  were  passed,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  Pittslurq 
Gazette." 

After  more  than  half  a  century,  this  newspaper  exists  as  a  busy  party 
journal;  but— "quantum  mutatus  abillo" — as  the  professed  champion 
of  submission  to  the  law.  "We  know  what  we  are,"  says  Ophelia, 
"  but  we  don't  know  what  we  may  come  to."  It  was  at  the  time  the 
channel  of  appeals  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  populace,  but  not,  per- 
haps, of  the  incendiary  effusions  of  Tom  the  Tinker,  who  boasted  that 
"  his  iron  was  hot,  his  hammer  was  up,  and  he  would  not  travel  the 
country  for  nothing."  The  itinerant  tinker  with  his  bearskin  budget, 
was  then  well  known  to  the  country  people  of  Pennsylvania;  but  his 
"  occupation's  gone."  He  disappeared  with  pewter  spoons,  pewter 
platters  and  pewter  basins.  These  tinker  handbills  were  for  a  time  im- 
puted to  Breekenridge,  who  was  held  up  to  the  public  by  his  enemies 
as  the  political  Mephistophiles  of  the  day;  but  the  style  was  so  spirit- 
less, that  he  could  not  have  emulated  the  leaden  common-place  of  the 
tinker  with  half  the  success  he  emulated  the  originality  and  purity  of 
Swift.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  they  owed  their  existence  to  a 
miserable  scribbler  called  Holcroft — it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  not  the 
British  political  writer  of  that  name. 

Page  161.  "  From  Cumberland  and  Bedford  the  army  marched  in 
two  divisions,"  &c. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  northern  division,  by  far  the  strongest,  was  at 
Carlisle,  where  the  President  joined  it  as  Commander-in-chief.  Passing 
through  the  town  without  dismounting  at  the  quarters  proposed  for 
him,  he  proceeded  at  once,  under  an  escort  of  New  Jersey  dragoons,  to 
the  plain  at  the  south  of  it,  where  ten  thousand  volunteers,  the  flower 
of  the  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  youth,  were  drawn  up 
to  be  reviewed  by  him.  Finer  looking  fellows  were  perhaps  never 
brought  into  line ;  and  their  uniforms,  arms  and  accoutrements  were 
splendid.  But  the  observed  of  all  observers  was  Gen.  Washington. 
Taking  off  his  small  revolutionary  cocked  hat,  and  letting  it  fall  at  his 
side  with  inimitable  grace,  he  rode  slowly  along  the  front,  receiving, 
with  a  puff  of  military  pride,  the  salute  of  the  regiments  with  drums 
and  colors;  of  the  officers  with  swords  and  spontoons;  and  of  the  pri- 
rate  soldiers  with  presented  arms.  His  eye  appeared  to  fall  on  every 
man  in  the  line ;  and  eyery  man  in  the  line  appeared  to  feel  that  it  did 
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so.  No  man  ever  sat  so  nobly  in  a  saddle,  and  no  man's  presence  was 
ever  so  dignified.  To  a  boy,  as  the  writer  then  was,  it  was  an  impres- 
sive spectacle,  that  review. 

Page  113.  "The  privates  were  suffered  to  depart;  but  Major  Kirk- 
patrick  was  arrested  and  ordered  to  give  up  his  musket.  He  refused  to 
do  so ;  whereupon  one  presented  a  gun  at  his  breast  and  was  about  to 
fire,  when  he  dropped  on  his  knscs  and  begged  for  quarter." 

The  preliminary  statement  of  facts  in  Mr.  Wharton's  State  Trials  is 
understood  to  have  been  prepared  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  President;  but  from  whatever  source  drawn,  the 
incident  thus  related  is  without  foundation.  If  there  ever  was  a  man 
who  would  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life,  it  was  Major  Kirkpa- 
trick.  Though  he  was  not  a  lineal  descendant  of  '  Archy  Bell-the-cat,' 
his  progenitors  evidently  belonged  to  the  clan.  The  writer  has  known 
many  of  the  same  name  and  the  same  stamp.  The  actual  fact  was 
related  to  him  by  Capt.  Coulter,  of  the  Washington  county  militia,  a 
spectator  of  the  scene,  and  an  actor  in  it.  When  Kirkpatrick,  with  his 
dozen  of  regular  soldiers  from  the  garrison  at  Pittsburg,  surrendered, 
the  upper  story  of  the  house  was  in  flames.  He  had  been  literally  burnt 
out.  He  was  not  doomed  to  instant  death,  but  told  to  go  with  the ' 
assailants  to  Mingo  Creek  Meeting-house,  and  be  hanged.  "  Well," 
said  he,  "  where  is  the  horse  ?  I  can't  walk  there."  Observing  a  man 
drawing  a  sharp  sight  on  him,  he  remarked,  "  What  a  fool  you  are  to 
shoot  me ;  don't  you  know  I  am  going  to  be  hanged  ?"  The  man 
lowered  his  rifle.  He  was  put  in  charge  of  Captain  Coulter,  with  a 
guard,  but  suffered  to  escape  by  the  way,  at  the  peril  of  Coulter's  life. 
He  was  held  by  the  officers  of  the  revolution  to  be  physically  insensible 
t3  danger,  and  such  he  proved  himself  on  subsequent  occasions. 

Page  116.  "The  design  of  attacking  the  garrison,  however,  was 
abandoned." 

It  was  relinquished  in  consequence  of  the  adroitness  of  Breckenridge 
in  his  manner  of  urging  it.  Said  he,  "  We  must  have  the  arms  and 
ammunition  in  the  fort  at  all  hazards.  Butler  is  a  soldier  who  will  be 
fool  enough  to  fight ;  but  it  will  not  cost  us  more  than  two  thousand 
men  at  the  outside.  What  of  that  ?  Cost  what  it  may,  we  must  have 
it."  All  but  the  hotheads  began  to  think  that  the  enterprise  was  a 
desperate  one.  Major  Butler,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  not  altogether 
recovered  from  wounds  received  at  St.  Glair's  defeat,  had  not  many 
men,  but  the  stockade  could  not  have  been  easily  scaled;  an  abundance 
of  loaded  muskets  were  placed  in  racks  at  the  loop-holes  ;  and  grapeshot 
from  the  six-pounders  would  have  swept  the  plain.  He  was  too  old  a 
soldier  not  to  be  prepared  for  the  emergency.  When  the  insurgent 
army  entered  Pittsburg,  a  committee,  who  approached  and  summoned 
it  to  surrender,  were  ordered  off,  and  retired. 

Since  having  put  the  preceding  reminiscences  on  paper,  the  writer  of 
them  has  seen  the  paper  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carnahan  before  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  in  1852 ;  and  is  able  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truthfulness  of  it.  It  dispels  every  cloud  which  hung  over  the  motives 
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of  G-allatin,  Finley  and  Breckenridge,  who  were  supposed  to  have  rode 
the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm.  Like  other  sectional  politicians, 
they  may  have  spread  their  sails  to  the  coming  breeze;  but  unlike 
those  who  sought  shelter  in  the  harbor  of  government  favor  when  it 
was  becoming  a  hurricane,  they  stuck  by  the  ship ;  and  retaining  their 
influence  with  the  infatuated  crew,  prevented  it  from  being  cast;  on  the 
rocks.  What  had  they  to  expect  from  a  civil  war  ?  The  destruction  of 
their  political  friends,  the  ruin  of  their  families  and  a  gibbet  for  them- 
selves. They  were  not  so  stolid  as  not  to  perceive  it.  The  government 
understood  their  position ;  and  though  it  dare  not  thank  them,  it  did 
not  molest  them. 

Dr.  Ca,rn:ihan  shows  also  that  the  insurgents  were  not  without  re- 
deeming qualities.  Though  two  of  them  had  been  killed  in  the  attacks 
on  Nevill's  house,  and  several  of  them  wounded,  not  one  drop  of  blood 
Was  shed  by  them,  nor  was  any  deliberate  purpose  of  revenge  enter- 
tained except  against  Major  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  suspected  to  have 
killed  their  leader  with  his  own  hand.  Besides  the  duty  operated  most 
unequally  and  oppressively  on  their  only  staple  commodity,  which  alone 
could  be  exchanged  for  the  most  ordinary  and  urgent  comforts  of  life. 
Rebellion  is  not  the  constitutional  remedy  for  such  a  wrong;  but 
intensity  of  suffering  lessens  the  guilt  of  it.  At  least  so  thought  our 
forefathers  in  the  incipient  stages  of  our  revolution.  Since  the  thorn 
was  plucked  out  of  their  side,  in  no  sectiou  of  the  Union  has  there 
been  a  more  law-abiding  people. 


XXXVIL—  Chester's  Mother. 
(Communicated  by  Dr.  WM.  DARLINGTON.) 

West  Chester,  Jan.  26,  1853. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  think  that  I  mentioned  to  you,  some  time  since,  that 
I  would  endeavor  to  recover  as  much  as  I  could  of  a  curious  rusti* 
ditty,  or  pasquinade,  that  was  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  removal 
of  the  Seat  of  Justice,  in  Chester  County,  from  ancient  Upland  or 
Chester,  to  the  present  Borough  of  West  Chester,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  central  and  convenient  to  the  people  of  the  county.  That 
removal  was  accomplished  after  a  bitter  and  protracted  contest,  nearly 
as  long  as  our  revolutionary  struggle ;  and  the  ditty  referred  to,  was 
produced  by  one  of  the  triumphant  party  (a  poeta  natus,  non  factus — 
JOSEPH  HICKMAN  by  name,  a  sort  of  township  laureate,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Turk's  Head,)  in  ridicule  of  the  persons  whose  interests  were 
most  affected  by  the  change,  and  who,  therefore,  were  most  violently 
opposed  to  the  measure.  The  lampoon  was  never  published  (?'.  e.  never 
printed,)  but  has  been  preserved  traditionally,  like  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Ossian,  (si  licet  parvissima  componere  maximis,)  in  the  memory  of  a 
few  curious  individuals ;  from  two  or  three  of  whom,  after  considerable 
delay  and  inquiry,  I  have  succeeded  in  collecting  the  stanzas  annexed. 
I  well  remember,  some  half  century  since,  an  old  English  wool-comber, 


named  MARMADUKE  WYVIL,  who  rambled  about  the  country  like  an 
ancient  troub  idour,  and  would  at  any  time  recite  or  chaunt  the  ditty 
with  infinite  (junto,  for  a  drink  of  cider  or  a  small  glass  of  whiskey. 
Inasmuch  as  the  production  serves,  in  some  measure,  to  indicate  the 
tone  and  style  of  burlesque  in  that  tempestuous  period  of  our  local 
history,.and  was  on  the  point  of  being  soon  entirely  lost,  I  have  col- 
lected all  I  could  find,  and  now  offer  it,  with  a  few  explanatory  notes, 
to  be  filed  away,  if  you  should  deem  it  worthy,  among  the  nugse  his- 
toricse  of  your  Society,  for  the  edification  of  the  curious  in  such 
matters,  who  may  come  after  us. 

The  busybodies  thus  hitched  into  rhyme,  as  well  as  their  immediate 
descendants,  having  all  passed  away,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  to 
suppress  their  names ;  1  therefore  give  them  as  I  have  learnt  and  recol- 
lect them. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  catastrophe  at 
Upland,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  rival  borough  of  West  Chester, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  in  this  connection. 

The  town  of  Chester,  (where  the  courts  were  held  and  the  public 
offices  located,)  being  on  the  very  margin  of  the  ancient  and  extensive 
counti/  of  that  name,  the  people,  after  a  patient  endurance  of  the  in- 
convenience for  near  a  century,  began  seriously  to  agitate  the  subject  of 
removing  the  seat  of  justice  to  a  more  central  position.  The  earliest 
movement  in  the  matter,  that  I  find  recorded,  is  a  bill  reported  in  the 
Assembly  in  February,  1780,  and  which  became  a  law  in  March,  of  the 
same  year.  That  law  authorized  WILLIAM  CLINGAN,  THOMAS  BULL, 
JOHN  KINKEAD,  ROGER  KIRK,  JOHN  SELLARS,  JOHN  WILSON  and 
JOSEPH  DAVIS:,  or  any  four  or  more  of  them,  to  build  a  new  court- 
home  and  prison  in  the  county  of  Chester,  and  to  sett  the  old  court-house 
and  prison  in  the  borough  of  Chester.  There  seems  to  have  been 
much  management  and  maneuvering  in  the  legislation  on  this  subject, 
and  some  vacillation  of  public  opinion  in  the  county.  The  abovenamed 
gentlemen  being  either  negligent  or  a  majority  of  them  hostile  to  the 
project,  or  perhaps  unable  to  agree  upon  a  locality  for  the  new  buildings, 
failed  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  them  by  the  act  of  Assembly, 
and  a  supplement  was  enacted  on  the  22d  of  March,  1784,  authorizing 
JOHN  HANNUM,  Esq.,  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  and  JOHN  JACOBS,  or 
any  two  of  them,  to  carry  the  aforesaid  act  into  execution.  These 
three  commissioners  were  restricted  by  the  supplement,  from  erecting  the 
buildings  at  a  greater  distance  than  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Turk's 
Head  Tavern,  in  the  township  of  Goshen.  Tradition  says  that  the  dis- 
tance here  mentioned,  was  fixed  at  the  instance  of  JOHN  HANNUM,  (a  wily 
and  influential  politician,  the  master-spirit  of  the  removal  party,  and 
the  real  founder  of  West  Chester,}  who  thought  it  would  allow  the  com- 
missioners to  erect  the  public  buildings  on  his  own  lands,  lying  on  the 
Brandy  wine.  But  in  this  scheme  he  was  defeated;  for  he  was  mis- 
taken in  the  distance,  his  land  being  about  two  miles  from  the  Turk's 
Head.  The  mistake,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  commissioners  from 
going  on  with  the  work.  They  obtained  a  site  adjacent  to  the  Turk's 
Head  property,  where  the  Court- House  now  stands,  and  began  to  erect 
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the  public  buildings  in  the  summer  of  1784.     Mr.  HANNUM  also  took 
care  to  be  a  lot  and  landholder  contiguous  to  the  adopted  site. 

The  operations  of  the  workmen  on  the  new  buildings  were  suspended 
by  the  ensuing  winter,  before  the  walls  were  quite  completed ;  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  themselves  were  interrupted  by  an 
Act  of  Assembly,  obtained  on  the  30th  of  March,  1785,  to  suspend  the 
Supplement  which  authorized  them.  When  the  good  people  of  old 
Chester  found  the  proceedings  thus  checked  by  the  suspending  act,  they 
took  fresh  courage,  and  indulged  the  hope  that  the  whole  project  might 
be  frustrated.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  they  thought  it  would 
be  best  to  demolish  the  work  which  was  already  done,  and  thereby 
remove  all  pretext  for  going  on  with  it  at  a  future  day.  Accordingly 
they  mustered  their  forces,  and  being  provided  with  a'  field-piece  and 
other  belligerent  munitions,  they  took  up  the  line  of  march  towards  the 
Turk's  Head,  in  order  to  batter  down  the  unfinished  walls  of  the  new 
Court-house  and  prison.  This  was  a  critical  epoch"  in  the  history  of 
our  venerable  bailiwick.  The  Turk's  Head  party  made  great  exertions 
in  fortifying  the  threatened  premises,  preparatory  to  a  vigorous  defence. 
Messengers  were  employed,  who  rode  all  night  round  the  neighborhood, 
collecting  arms  and  ammunition,  and  mustering  forces,  to  be  ready  for 
the  fray ;  and  the  anxious  public  of  Chester  county  stood  in  breathless 
expectation  of  a  repetition  of  the  terrific  scenes  enacted  at  Fort  Chris- 
tiana, when  hard-koppig  Peter  made  his  memorable  assault  upon  the 
Swedes.  When  the  indignant  Uplanders  came  in  view  of  the  works, 
and  found  them  garrisoned  by  a  number  of  the  most  resolute  cham- 
pions of  the  Turk's  Head,  the  "better  part  of  valor"  suggested  the 
expediency  of  a  parley,  before  resorting  to  the  ultima  ratio.  An  armis- 
tice accordingly  took  place,  and  negociations  were  entered  into  sur  h 
champ,  as  the  French  express  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood  and  other  calamities.  Whether  the  intercourse  on  this  moment- 
ous occasion,  was  conducted  orally  or  by  written  despatches,  doth  not 
appear.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  neither  protocols  nor  diplomat!  5 
correspondence,  relative  to  the  event,  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  archive 
of  the  county.  Tradition  informs  us,  that  the  choler  of  the  hostile 
forces  was  partially  assuaged  by  negociation,  and  was  finally  allayed  by 
all  hands  joining  in  a  bacchanalian  revel  that  would  astonish  the  isons 
of  Temperance  of  our  time.  The  artillery,  instead  of  being  pointed 
against  the  unfinished  buildings,  was  charged  with  blank  cartridges,  and 
fired  for  joy  at  the  harmless  result  of  the  expedition.  What  the  precise 
terms  were,  upon  which  the  parties' agreed  to  adjourn  without  coming 
to  blows,  I  am  unable  to  state ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Turk's  Head 
people  consented  to  wait  for  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  before  pro- 
ceeding further  with  the  public  buildings  ;  and  I  find  that  our  lawgivers, 
at  the  ensuing  session,  changed  their  minds  once  more  on  the  subject, 
and  passed  another  act  in  favor  of  the  removal  party.  On  the  18th  of 
March,  1786,  the  suspending  cwt  aboveraentioned  was  repealed  by  one 
with  the  following  curiously  iterative  title,  viz.  "  An  act  to  repeal  an 
act,  entituled  an  act  to  suspend  an  act  of  General  Assembly  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, entituled  a  supplement  to  an  act  entituled  an  act  to  enable 
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WILLIAM  CLINGAN,  &c."  This  repealing  act  settled  the  controversy. 
The  three  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  aforesaid  supplement,  pro* 
ceeded  with  all  possible  despatch  to  finish  the  buildings,  lest  the  popular 
breeze  might  chop  round  again,  and  the  legislative  Girouettes  be  in- 
duced to  repeal  the  repeal.  And  on  the  '25th  of  September,  1786,  a 
law  was  passed  empowering  the  sheriff  of  Chester  County,  (WM.  GIB- 
BONS, Esq.,)  to  remove  the  prisoners  from  the  old  gaol  in  the  town  of 
Chester,  to  the  new  gaol  in  Goshen  township,  in  said  county,  and  to 
indemnify  him  for  the  sa:ne. 

The  first  court,  held  in  the  new  court-house,*  commenced  on  the  28th 
of  November,  1786. 

The  worthy  burghers  of  the  ancient  Upland,  (particularly  the  tavern 
keepers  and  others  who  lived  by  the  expenditures  usual  at  county  seats,) 
finding  their  chief  resources  dried  up  by  the  removal,  went  incontinently 
and  resolutely  to  work,  to  procure  a  division  of  the  county,  and  thereby 
to  restore  and  re-esfablish  a  tribunal  of  law  and  justice  in  their  deserted 
village.  By  means  of  address  and  perseverance,  they  obtained  an  act 
of  the  Legislatuse  dividing  the  county  of  Chester,  and  erecting  a  part 
thereof  into  a  separate  county,  to  be  called  Delaware  county.  Old 
Chester  was  thus  restored  to  its  former  dignity  of  a  county  town  ;f  and 
all  strife  thereafter  ceased  between  her  and  her  rival  at  the  Turk's 
Head,  in  G-oshen;  which  rival,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1799,  was  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  a  borough,  by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  WEST 
CHESTER. 

The  following  is  the  ditty,  composed  some  time  during  the  strife,  to 
which  all  that  I  have  been  spying  may  be  regarded  as  introductory  and 
explanatory.  It  was  commonly  designated  by  the  title  of  Chester's, 
Mother;  or,  the  Lamentation  of  Chester  (i.  e.  the  people  of  Chester,) 
over  the  prospect  of  losing  a  nursing  Mother. 


LAMENT  OVER  CHESTER'S  MOTHER. 

Poor  Chester's  Mother  's  very  sick ; 

Her  breath  is  almost  gone  : 
Her  children  throng  around  her  thick, 

And  bitterly  do  moan. 

*  The  first  court-house  erected  in  West  Chester,  under  the  management  of 
JOHN  H ANNUM,  was  a  most  disreputable  specimen  of  architecture,  as  indeed  were 
all  the  buildings  put  up  by  him.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  conception  of  such  a 
thing  as  architectural  fitness  or  beauty.  Sixty  years  afterward  (viz.  in  1846,) 
anotli.fr  court-house,  was  built  to  supersede  the  first,  according  to  a  plan  furnished 
by  THOMAS  U.  WALTER,  Esq.,  which  is  worthy  of  the  taste  and  resources  of  the 
county. 

f  Poor  old  Chester,  some  half  century  afterward,  was  again  despoiled  of  her 
rank  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice  to  a  new  and  rather  more  central 
place,  yclept  Media ;  but  she  may,  and  I  trust  she  will  yet  arouse  herself  and 
nourish  by  the  exercise  of  her  own  inherent  energies.  I,  for  one,  shall  ever 
regard  her  with  a  lively  interest,  and  a  feeling  of  veneration,  as  the  landing 
place  of  the  immortal  founder  of  our  commonwealth,  and  the  punctum  salient  of 
all  that  is,  or  ever  will  be  venerable  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Cries  little  'LisHA,*  the  flrst-bora, 

"What  will  become  of  I? 
A  little  orphan,  held  in  scorn, 

If  Mama  she  should  die. 
Not  only  /will  be  opprest : 

I  younger  brothers  have, 
Who  cannot  do  without  the  breast, 

When  Mama  's  in  her  grave." 

And  then  poor  helpless  BILLY t  cries — 

"Oh!  how  shall /be  fed? 
\N  hat  shall  I  do,  if  Mama  dies  ? 

I  cannot  work  for  bread. 
These  little  hands  have  never  wrought : 

Oh  !  how  I  am  opprest ! 
For  I  have  never  yet  done  aught, 

But  hang  on  Mama's  breast." 

Little  DAVIS,|  he  comes  next, 

A  puling,  silly  boy; 
His  countenance  appears  perplexed, 

And  destitute  of  joy. 
"  How  is  our  dear  Mama  ?"  he  cried  ; 

"  Think  you  we  can  her  save  ? 
How  is  the  wound  that's  in  her  side, 

Which  cursed  HANNUM§  gave?" 

Says  little  NED,||  "  Upon  my  word, 

Poor  Mama  will  be  slain  ; 
Though  cursed  HANNUM  lost  his  sword,*[ 

He  's  got  it  back  again. 
What  shall  I  do,  if  Mama  dies  ? 

What  will  become  of  NED  ?" 
The  tears  came  trickling  from  his  eyes, 

And  straight  he  took  his  bed. 

*  ELISHA  PRICE,  a  prominent  and  active  opponent  of  the  removal.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  his  particular  history,  nor  with  his  relation  to  the  seat  of  justice. 

f  WILLIAM  KERLIN,  one  of  the  principal  inn-keepers  in  Chester,  and  a  vehe- 
ment opponent  of  removal.  I  remember  him  very  distinctly. 

;  DAVIS  BEVAN.  I  recollect  him  as.  a  storekeeper  in  Chester.  He  was  an 
active  partizan  in  this  controversy. 

§  JOHN  HANNUM.  The  manager  and  master-spirit  of  the  removal  project,  and 
of  course  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  old  Chester. 

\\  Some  say  this  refers  to  EDWARD  VERNON,  with  whose  history  1  am  unac- 
quainted ;  others  allege,  it  has  reference  to  EDWARD  RICHARDS,  an  active  par- 
tizan, whose  brother,  JACOB,  was  afterward  a  member  of  Congress. 

IT  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  circumstance  of  Col.  HANN  UM'S  having  been  taken 
prisoner,  in  his  bed,  by  a  detachment  of  British  cavalry,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war. 

31* 
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Then  CALET,*  he  came  next  in  view, 

With  his  mouth  all  awry, 
Saying,  "  What  will  little  CALET  do, 

If  dear  Mama  should  die  ? 
She  might  have  lived  a  thousand  years, 

And  all  her  children  fed, 
If  HANNTJM  had  n't  poisoned  her — 

Curse  on  his  frizzled  head  !" 

Cries  little  JoHN,f  the  youngest  son, 

Who  just  began  to  crawl, — 
"  If  Mama  lives,  I  soon  shall  run ; 

If  not,  I  soon  shall  fall. 
Oh  !  may  JACK  HANNTJM  quickly  die, 

And  die  in  grievous  pain; 
Be  sent  into  eternity, 

That  Mama  may  remain ; 
May  all  his  projects  fail,  likewise, 

That  we  may  live  again  !" 
Then  every  one  rolled  up  his  eyes, 

And  cried  aloud,  "  Amen  !  " 

It  is  alleged  that  the  bards  of  old  Chester  retaliated  in  kind,  though 
I  have  never  met  T^jth  any  evidence  of  it.  If  such  was  the  fact,  it 
ought  to  be  recovered,  if  possible,  and  annexed  to  this  document,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  complete.  Perhaps  some  of  the  old  families,  in 
or  near  Chester,  m  ly  be  able  to  inform  you  more  particularly  on  this 
point ;  and  to  your  antiquarian  zeal  I  cheerfully  commit  the  whole 
matter. 

Very  respectfully,  dear  sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Your  friend  and  servant, 

WM.  DARLINGTON. 

EDWARD  ARMSTRONG,  Esq.,  Sec'y  of  the  Pennsylvania  I 
Historical  Society,  Philadelphia-  ) 

*  CALEB  DAVIS.  He  held  the  office  of  Prothonotary  from  1777  until  1791, 
and  consequently  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  question  of  removal.  His  pre.de- 
cessor  for  many  years  was  HENRY  HALE  GRAHAM,  and  his  successor  was  WIL- 
LIAM GIBBONS. 

f  Major  JOHN  HARPER.  A  revolutionary  officer,  with  whom  I  was  well 
acquainted.  He  had  recently  commenced  keeping  tavern  in  Chester  when  the 
removal  project  was  agitated,  and  it  is  said  he  had  command  of  the  expedition 
to  the  Turk's  Head.  He  afterward  removed  to  West  Chester,  where  I  afterward 
knew  him  as  mine  host  oft/ie  Turk's  Head. 
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XXXVIII. —  Obituary  Notices  of  Pennsylvanians. 
(From  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette.) 

(March  5  to  March  13,  1729—30.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  March  13. 

On  Sunday  night  last  died  here  Thomas  Rutter,  Sen.,  of  a  short 
illness.  He  was  the  first  that  erected  an  iron-work  in  Pennsylvania. 

(October  11  to  October  18,  1733.) 

The  week  before  last,  died  here,  after  a  short  illness,  Mr.  Joseph 
Norris,  eldest  son  of  Isaac  Norris,  Esq.  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
considerable  learning,  yet  a  most  facetious  and  agreeable  companion, 
and  notwithstanding  a  polite  education,  was  a  sincere  friend.  His  un- 
common good  nature  alone  was  sufficient  to  make  bis  death  regretted  by 
all  that  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

(May  29  to  June  5,  1735.) 

Wednesday  morning,  died  suddenly  at  Germantown  Meeting,  of  an 
apoplectic  fit,  Isaac  Norris,  of  Fairhill,  Esq.  He  had  been,  for  many 
years,  oae  of  the  Council,  was  often  chosen  a  Representative  in  Assem- 
bly, had  borne  several  other  offices  of  honour  and  trust,  and  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  considerable  men  in  the  province. 

(August  2  to  August  7,  1736.) 

Philadelphia,  August  7. — Early  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  the  Hon. 
Patrick  Gordon,  Esq.,  our  Lieut.-Governor,  after  a  long  and  tedious 
indisposition,  departed  this  life,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  His 
Honour  arrived  here  in  June,  1726,  vested  with  the  government  of 
this  province  and  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  on 
Delaware. 

It  may  be  justly  said  of  him,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
administration,  the  true  interest  and  happiness,  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  these  parts,  seemed  to  be  his  chief  concern 
and  peculiar  care.* 

(January  6  to  January  13,  1736-7.) 

Philadelphia. — On  Thursday  last  died  here,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  and  on  Saturday  last,  was  decently  interred, 
the  Honourable  Charles  Read,  Esq.,  of  this  place.  He  was  heretofore 
several  times  elected  Mayor  and  Sheriff  of  this  city,  and  one  of  the 
representatives  from  the  county;  and  till  his  decease  he  had  the  office 
of  Judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty,  one  of  the  Council,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Loan  office,  and  several  other  posts  of  honour  and 
profit  in  this  province,  and  collector  of  the  Port  of  Burlington,  in  New 
Jersey ;  always  discharging  his  respective  trusts  with  applause,  and  has 
left  behind  him  an  excellent  character. 

"  The  Historical  Society  is  in  possession  of  an  original  portrait  of  Governor 
Gordon. — PUB.  COM. 


,  1741.) 

Philadelphia. — On  Sunday  last  died  the  Pev.  Mr.  Archibald  Cura- 
'  mings,  Commissary  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  counties 
of  New  Castle,  Keene  and  Sussex  on  Delaware,  and  minister  of  Christ 
church,  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  zealous  asserter  of  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  a  sincere  professor  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  faithful  pastor  of  his  congregation,  an  able  and 
instructive  preacher,  and  an  eminent  example  of  piety  and  goodness 
through  every  step  of  his  life  and  conversation.  In  short,  he  was  a 
person  so  universally  esteemed  in  this  place  for  his  many  good  qualities, 
but  especially  for  his  charity  and  moderation  towards  all  religious  socie- 
ties of  differing  persuasions,  that  hia  death  is  much  lamented  by  all  sorts 
of  people. 

[The  following  obituary  of  the  great  Philadelphia  lawyer  of  the  last 
century,  is  believed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Benjamin  Frauklin,  who  was 
at  the  time  publisher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

Whilst  it  is  difficult  to  compare  great  men  of  different  eras,  it  is 
believed  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  never  surpassed  in  all  the  qualities  that 
make  up  an  illustrious  advocate,  by  any  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar.  His  great  speech  in  the  case  of  Zenger,  in  New  York,  laid  down 
principles  of  law  which  have  since  been  adopted  in  the  mother  country 
as  sound  arid  true. 

In  a  previous  number  of  our  Collections  is  an  account  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  freedom  or  the  city  of  New  York  to  him  for  the  part  he 
performed  in  that  trial.] 

(August  6,  1741.) 

On  the  4th  instant,  died  ANDREW  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  and  was  the 
next  day  interred  at  Bush  Hill,  his  country  seat.*  His  corpse  was 
attended  to  the  grave  by  a  great  number  of  his  friends,  deeply  affected 
with  their  own,  but  more  with  their  country's  loss.  He  lived  not  with- 
out enemies;  for,  as  he  was  himself  open  and  honest,  he  took  pains  to 
unmask  the  hypocrite,  and  boldly  censured  the  knave,  without  regard 
to  station  or  profession.  Such,  therefore,  may  exult  at  his  death.  He 
steadily  maintained  the  cause  of  liberty  ;  and  the  laws  made  during  the 
time  he  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  which  was  many  years,  will  be 
a  lasting  monument  of  his  affection  to  the  people,  and  of  his  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  this  province.  He  was  no  friend  to  power,  as  he  had 
observed  an  ill  use  had  been  frequently  made  of  it  in  the  colonies,  and 
therefore  was  seldom  upon  good  terms  with  Governors.  This  prejudice, 
however,  did  not  always  determine  his  conduct  towards  them  ;  for  where 
he  saw  they  meant  well,  he  was  for  supporting  them  honourably,  and 
was  indefatigable  in  removing  the  prejudices  of  others.  He  was  long  at 
the  top  of  his  profession  here,  and  had  he  been  as  griping  as  he  was 
knowing  and  active,  he  might  have  left  a  much  greater  fortune  to  his 
family  than  he  has  done ;  but  he  spent  more  time  in  hearing  and  recon- 

•  The  bodies  interred  in  the  private  ground  at  Bush  Hill,  were  removed  some 
years  ago  to  Christ  Church  burial  ground,  5th  and  Mulbery  streets,  Philadel- 
phia.— PUB.  COM. 
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oiling  differences  in  private,  to  the  loss  of  his  fees,  than  he  did  in  plead- 
ing  causes  at  the  bar.  He  was  just,  when  he  sat  as  a  judge ;  and 
though  he  was  stern  and  severe  in  his  manner,  he  was  compassionate  in 
his  nature,  and  very  slow  to  punish.  He  was  the  poor  man's  friend, 
and  was  never  known  to  withhold  his  purse  or  service  from  the  indigent 
or  oppressed.  He  was  a  tender  husband  and  a  fond  parent ;  but  these 
are  virtues  which  fools  and  knaves  have  sometimes  in  common  with  the 
wise  and  the  honest.  His  free  manner  of  treating  religious  subjects 
gave  offence  to  many,  who,  if  a  man  may  judge  by  their  actions,  are 
not  themselves  much  in  earnest.  He  feared  God,  loved  mercy  and  did 
justice.  If  he  could  not  submit  to  the  creed  of  any  particular  church, 
it  was  not  for  want  of  considering  them  all ;  for  he  had  read  much  on 
religious  subjects.  He  went  through  a  tedious  sickness  with  uncommon 
cheerfulness,  constancy  and  courage.  Nothing  of  affected  bravery  or 
ostentation  appeared  ;  but  such  a  composure  and  tranquillity  of  mind  as 
results  from  the  reflection  of  a  life  spent  agreeable  to  the  best  of  a 
man's  judgment.  He  preserved  his  understanding  and  his  regard  for 
his  friends  to  the  last  moment.  What  was  given  as  a  rule  for  a  poet 
upon  another  occasion,  may  be  justly  applied  to  him  upon  this — 

"  Servetur  ad  imum 

Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit  et  sibi  constet." 

April  24, 1760. 

On  Saturday  last  died  here  Mrs.  Mary  Allen,  (mother  of  William 
Allen,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  this  province,)  in  the  81st  year  of  her 
age,  and  on  Monday  following,  her  remains  were  interred  in  the  family 
vault  in  this  city,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  this  place.  She  was  a  lady  of  uncommon  merit,  esteemed 
and  beloved  by  all  that  knew  her,  for  her  amiable  and  exemplary  life, 
which  was  adorned  with  every  virtue  that  endears  the  Christian  charac- 
ter; but  particularly  eminent  for  unaffected  piety  and  unbounded 
charity,  without  the  least  ostentation. 

May  15,  1760. 

On  Monday  evening,  departed  this  life,  universally  lamented,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Allen,  wife  to  William  Allen,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  this 
province,  and  sister  to  the  Hon.  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  our  present 
Governor,  and  last  night  she  was  interred  in  the  family  vault,  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  this  city.  She  was  a 
lady  of  a  most  accomplished  character,  and  on  all  public  occasions,  (as 
far  as  her  sphere  reached,)  was  a  zealous  encourager  of  every  commend- 
able and  useful  undertaking;  warm  in  her  friendships,  remarkably 
charitable  to  the  distressed,  benevolent  to  all,  and  a  singular  example  of 
moderation  and  humility  in  affluent  circumstances.  Being  possessed  of 
a  very  improved  understanding,  lively  imagination  and  penetrating 
judgment,  she  never  failed  to  give  the  most  sensible  pleasure  to  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance.  But  her  chief  desire  was  to  be 
found  in  private  life  one  of  the  best  of  wives  and  mothers,  in  which 
character  she  had  the  felicity  to  shine  with  a  singular  lustre,  and  hath 
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therefore,  now  left  a  most  affectionate  husband  and  a  numerous  and 
hopeful  family  of  children  to  bewail  a  loss  which  nothing  earthly  can 
supply  to  them. 

She  bore  her  disorder  with  fortitude  and  serenity,  and  having  been 
long  apprised  of  the  nature  of  her  case,  she  had  resigned  herself  to  wait 
her  dissolution,  making  use  of  every  ot  instruction 

to  her  children  as  showed  a  mind  equally  affectionate  and  enlightened ; 
and  with  respect  to  herself,  whatever  concern  she  had,  it  seemed  chiefly 
to  arise  from  the  thoughts  of  that  trouble  and  distress  which  she  appre- 
hended her  severe  and  tedious  illness  must  necessarily  give  to  all 
about  her. 

November  27,  1760. 

Yesterday  were  interred  the  remains  of  William  Masters,  Esq.,  who 
was  one  of  the  Representatives  of  this  city  in  the  Assembly,  and  a 
Provincial  Commissioner  for  several  years.  He  was  not  more  remark- 
able for  his  superior  fortune  than  for  his  firm  adherence  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  his  country  and  the  common  rights  of  mankind.* 

July  9,  1761. 

Last  Friday,  died  of  an  inflammatory  and  malignant  disorder,  Mr. 
John  Watson,  of  Bucks  county,  pi  ncipal  surveyor,  on  the  part  of  this 
province,  in  running  the  divi3i.,n  lines  between  us  and  Maryland.  He 
was  a  man  of  unbiassed  integrity,  great  penetration  and  singular  depth 
of  thought.  He  did? not  content  himself  with  a  bare  superficial  know- 
ledge of  the  practical  part  of  his  profession,  but  had  closely  studied  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  even  up  to  the  higher  geometry  and 
most  useful  branches  of  astronomy.  As  a  surveyor,  he  has  left,  perhaps, 
but  few  equals  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  his  death  is  justly  regretted 
by  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance,  as  a  loss  to  his 
friends,  to  his  country  and  to  men  of  learning. 

September  29,  1763. 
(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.) 

(l  It  is  with  infinite  regret  I  inform  you  that  he  whom  I  esteemed  one 
of  the  worthiest  of  friends,  (Mr.  Thomas  Godfrey,  of  your  plare,)  is  no 
more.  Thursday,  25th  July,  he  and  myself  set  out  on  a  small  journey 
into  the  country;  the  day  being  very  warm,  and  he  not  much  used  to 
riding,  I  imagine  overheated  him;  for,  the  succeeding  night,  he  was 
seized  with  a  most  violent  fever  and  vomiting,  which  desperately  increas- 
ing, in  seven  days  hurried  him  out  of  this  mortal  life." 

The  ingenious,  though  unfortunate  young  genth  man  here  spoken  of, 
(son  of  the  famous  Thomas  Godfrey,  mathematician,  of  this  place,f) 
who  is  sincerely  lamented  by  all  lovers  of  the  belles  lettres,  bid  likely 

*  This  gentleman  owned  a  large  landed  estate  in  the  northern  part  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  what  is  now  the  District  of  Kensington.  Masters  street  (olten 
improperly  called  Master  street,)  is  called  after  him.  Richard  Penn,  a  grandson 
of  William  Penn,  married  Mary  Masters,  a  lady  of  this  family, — PUB.  COM. 

f  The  inventor  of  the  quadra.nt.-^-Pun.  COM. 
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to  be  a  very  permanent  honour  to  our  city.  The  several  poetical  pieces 
that  were  published  here,  of  his  composing,  perfectly  amazed  the  re- 
public of  letters.  His  shining  talents  were  such  that  if  Providence 
had  seen  fit  to  lengthen  his  days,  it  is  past  dispute  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  first  sous  of  the  Muses  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His 
manners  and  behaviour  in  private  life  endeared  him  to  all  his  associates ; 
his  innocence,  integrity,  and  laudable  thirst  for  knowledge,  produced 
him  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him ;  and  his  writings, 
whether  seen  in  Europe  or  America,  gained  him  admirers.  The  pieces 
which  he  has  left  behind,  which  consist  of  several  occasional  poems  and 
a  tragedy,  called  "  The  Prince  of  Parthia,"  which  has  received  his  last 
(ouches,  (and  breathes  all  the  pathos  of  Otway,)  will  be  lasting  monu- 
ments of  his  literary  excellence.  It  is  thought  this  collection  will  make 
a  handsome  octavo  volume,  and  the  public  will  be  favored  with  it  as 
soon  as  those  pieces  which  remain  in  Carolina  can  be  transmitted  here. 

February  2,  1764. 

We  hear  from  East  Jersey,  that  last  Friday  evening,  Robert  Hunter 
Morris,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  that  province,  and  formerly  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  died  suddenly  there.  His  death  is  justly  looked  upon  as 
a  public  loss  in  that  Government,  where  he  has  long  maintained  the 
character  of  an  able  and  upright  judge. 

August  15,  1767. 

On  Supday  last,  died  here,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  William 
Plurnstead,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  this  city,  and  the  next  day 
was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  church  burying  ground,  in  the  plainest  manner 
at  his  own  request,  according  to  the  'new  mode  lately  used  at  Boston 
and  New  York,  having  no  pall  over  his  coffin,  nor  none  of  his  relations 
or  friends  appearing  in  mourning.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  this  frugal 
and  laudable  example  of  burying  our  dead,  so  seasonably  set  by  people 
of  family  and  fortune,  will  be  imitated  by  all,  both  in  city  and  country; 
the  good  effects  of  which  must  soon  be  felt,  especially  by  those  in  low 
circumstances. 

January  9,  1766. 

On  Friday  last  departed  this  life,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  Henry 
Harrison,  Esq. ;  in  whom  his  family  have  lost  one  of  the  best  of  parents 
and  husbands,  and  the  public  one  of  its  most  useful  members.  He  was 
an  Alderman  of  this  city,  had  filled  the  office  of  Mnyor,  was  a  manager 
of  the  Public  Hospital,  and  one  of  the  vestrymen  of  Christ  church,  &c. ; 
in  all  which  characters,  as  well  as  in  the  numerous  private  arbitrations 
wherein  he  was  employed,  he  acquitted  himself  with  steadfast  integrity, 
firmness  and  application  to  business. 

In  a  long  and  severe  illness,  wherewith  he  was  visited,  and  particu- 
larly in  his  last  hours,  he  showed  the  utmost  fortitude  and  resignation, 
which  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  he  derived  from  his  sincere  belief 
in  the  truth  and  efficacy  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  order  to  set  an  example  of  that  economy,  necessary  in  the  present 
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distressed  situation  of  our  affairs,  his  family  were  prevailed  on  to  bury 
him  in  the  new  mode ;  his  pall  supported  by  six  gentlemen  (who  had 
been  his  particular  friends,)  WITHOUT  MOURNING,  and  attended  to  the 
grave,  on  Sunday  evening  last,  by  most  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
this  city. 

July  17,  1766. 

On  Sunday,  the  13th  inst.,  died  at  Fair  Hill,  in  the  65th  year  of  his 
age,  after  long  indisposition,  supported  with  exemplary  fortitude  and 
Christian  resignation,  Isaac  Norris,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  great  natural 
and  acquired  abilities ;  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  this  city,  and  for  near 
twenty  years  Speaker  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  which  latter  station 
he  was  not  less  remarkable  for  his  extensiv*  knowledge  of  its  duties 
than  a  steady  attachment  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  by  whom  he  was 
esteemed  and  confided  in,  as  a  disinterested,  zealous  and  able  advocate. 
In  private  life  he  eminently  maintained  the  character  of  a  tender  parent 
and  an  affectionate  relation.  On  the  day  following,  the  public  testified 
their  respect  to  his  memory  by  a  solemn  attendance  of  his  remains  to 
the  burial  ground  of  the  Quakers,  the  Society  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  and  was  an  useful  and  valuable  member.* 

July  16,  1767. 

At  Kennet,  in  Chester  Co.,  the  5th  inst.,  died  John  Key,  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  ne«t  day  was  interred  in  the  burial  place  belonging  to 
the  people  called  Quakers,  in  that  township,  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  reputable  people,  his  neighbors  and  acquaintance.  He  was  born  in  a 
cave,  long  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Penny-Pot,  near  Race 
street,  and  William  Penn,  our  first  proprietor,  gave  him  a  lot  of  ground 
as  a  compliment  on  his  being  the  first  child  born  in  this  city.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  life  his  conversation  was  very  engaging  and  his  com- 
pany much  sought  after  by  those  of  his  own  age ;  in  his  decline,  he  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  peaceable  disposition.  His  constitution  was  very 
healthy  till  about  80,  when  he  was  seized  with  the  palsy  and  continued 
weakly  till  his  death.  About  six  years  ago,  he  walked  on  foot  from 
Kennet  to  Philadelphia,  in  one  day,  which  is  near  30  miles. 

It  has  been  said  that  people  in  this  province  are  short-lived ;  but 
when  we  consider  how  few  children  were  born  here  75  years  ago,  and 
observe  how  many  old  people  there  are  still  among  us,  (who  were  born 
here,)  we  shall  rather  think  no  quarter  of  the  world  can  show  a  greater 
number  of  aged  persons  than  this  province  can  in  proportion  to  th« 
children  born. 

•  The  Historical  Society  has  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Norris,  from  the  original  in  th« 
possession  of  his  family. 
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XXXIX. — Memoranda  on  a   Tour  through  a  part  of  North  America 
in  company  with  Mr.  Wm.  Allen. 

BY    EGBERT  HARE,  ESQ.,  OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

1774.  May  3d.— Set  out  from  Philadelphia  in  the  New  York  sta*c- 
coach  and  reached  Princetown  without  any  remarkable  occurrence.  The 
next  morning  we  proceeded  through  a  thick  snow  and  got  to  New  York 
that  evening.  We  staid  here  two  days,  and  embarked  on  board  a  sloop 
for  Albany^on  the  evening  of  the  6th.  In  this  vessel  we  sailed  up  Hud- 
son's River,  with  a  favorable  wind,  till  we  were  within  seven  miles  of 
Albany.  The  wind  changed  here  and  we  were  obliged  to  anchor.  We 
waited  twenty-four  hours  when  finding  no  favorabje  alteration  we  went 
on  shore,  and  finding  a  common  field  wagon  we  seated  ourselves  on  a 
truss  of  straw,  and,  in  this  triumphant  guise,  entered  the  city  of  Albany 
about  noon,  on  the  9th.  This  city,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  country. 
is  chiefly  peopled  by  the  posterity  of  the  Dutch  who  first  settled  the 
province  of  New  York.  It  was  built  before  New  York,  arid  every 
building,  public  and  private,  is  marked  with  strong  traces  of  Dutch 
architecture.  It  contains  about  800  houses  and  4000  inhabitants ;  but 
is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  commerce,  which  consists  chiefly  in 
plank,  grain  and  pease.  This  is  so  considerable  that  forty  large  sloops 
are  kept  in  constant  employ  between  it  and  New  York  (from  which  it  is 
distant  about  170  miles,)  besides  other  vessels  sent  to  England  and  the 
West  Indies.  We  found  everything  in  this  place  and  people  so  truly 
Dutch,  in  the  most  disgraceful  sense  of  the  word,  that  we  only  remain- 
ed till  the  next  day;  when  we  went  out  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Hay,  for 
Schenectady,  about  sixteen  miles  distant.  The  road  was  very  tedious 
through  a  heavy  sand  and  almost  a  constant  wood  of  pine  trees. 

May  llth. — This  day  was  spent  in  viewing  the  town  and  its  environs. 
It  takes  the  lead  of  Albany  in  beauty  and  regularity,  though  a  smaller 
place.  It  is  seated  on  the  Mohawk  river,  by  means  of  which  it  is  the 
medium  through  which  the  commerce  is  carried  on  between  the  Indians 
and  this  part  of  the  British  Dominions.  This  commerce  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  Indians  purchase  blankets,  guns,  powder,  rum,  &c.,  for 
which  they  make  returns  in  peltry  of  various  sorts. 

May  12th. — We  were  employed  in  making  preparations  for  our  ex- 
pedition ;  and  afterwards  dined  and  spent  a  very  agreeable  afternoon 
with  Mr.  Phyme,  a  merchant.  To  this  his  lady  contributed  greatly.  She 
ia  a  most  beautiful  woman,  and  her  manners  are  not  less  agreeable  than 
her  person. 

May  13th. — We  visited  the  Coh'oes  Falls,  a  famous  catraact  about 
sixteen  miles  hence.  The  whole  Mohawk  river  here  tumbles  down  aa 
immense  rock,  which  stretches  from  side  to  side.  The  breadth  of  the 
river,  as  near  as  I  could  guess,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the 
depth  of  the  cataract  is  sixty  measured  feet.  No  natural  view  ever  gave 
me  a  stronger  emotion.  In  one  place  the  rock  projects  in  the  shape  of 
an  emmense  semi-globe,  down  the  sides  of  which  the  water  trickles  in 
thin,  white  streams ;  in  others,  it  forms  a  steeper  slant,  and  over  them. 
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the  water  rolls  furiously,  dashing  from  point  to  point ;  in  a  third  place 
the  streams  takes  a  winding  path,  but  in  general  it  tumbles  down  nearly 
perpendicularly  with  a  most  tremendous  roar.  These  views  contrast- 
ing each  other,  vastly  increase  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  affected  me 
beyond  description. 

May  14th. — I  employed  myself  in  writing  to  Mr.  Dingley,  after 
which  we  dined  with  Messrs.  Phyme  and  Ellis. 

May  15th. — I  wrote  to  my  mother,  and  dined  afterwards  with  a  Mr. 
Campbell. 

May  16th. — We  completed  our  preparations  and  leaving  our  batteau 
to  follow  us,  set  forward  through  a  pleasant  road  to  Sir  John  Johnson's, 
distant  eighteen  miles.  We  were  very  genteelly  entertained  that  eve- 
ning by  that  amiable  gentleman  and  his  lady.  Next  day, 

May  17. — I  dined  with  Col.  Glaus,  about  a  mile  distant.  This  very 
worthy,  hospitable  man,  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  Johnson, 
and  sister  to  Sir  John.  I  passed  the  day  here  very  agreeably,  not  less 
through  his  endeavors  to  entertain  me  in  other  respects  than  his  musical 
abilities.  He  plays  the  violin  and  I  accompanied  him  on  the  bass. 

May  18th. — We  proceeded  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson's,  eleven  miles  for- 
ward. This  gentleman  appears  to  deserve  in  every  respect  the  amiable 
character  he  wears.  In  his  conduct  as  well  as  in  his  ccnversation  are 
the  strongest  marks  of  benevolence,  generosity  and  courage.  By  these 
virtues  he  has  secured  and  preserved  the  affections  of  the  Indians  of  the 
fix  united  nations ;  insomuch,  that  by  his  mediation  alone,  they  united 
themselves  to  the  English  interest  in  the  two  last  wars  (against  their 
own  previous  determination)  and  turned  the  balance  in  our  favour.  For 
these  services,  and  some  others  equally  essential,  he  was  created  baronet, 
and  appointed  President  of  Indian  affairs  in  this  Northern  District. 

May  19th. — We  remained,  through  my  indisposition,  at  Johnson 
Hall. 

Ma/y  20th. — My  ill  health  continuing,  I  was  detained  again,  hardly 
against  my  will,  as  the  agreeable  company  we  met  with,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam's kindness  made  our  time  pass  very  pleasantly. 

May  21st. — Finding  myself  somewhat  better,  we  left  Johnson  Hall 
and  joined  our  batteau,  which  by  our  appointment  met  us  about  five 
miles  thence.  We  now  proceeded  in  prosecution  of  our  tour  up  the  Mo- 
hawk river.  (These  batteaux  are  in  shape  like  the  London  wherries,  ex- 
cept that  their  bottoms  are  flat.  They  are  managed  by  three  men  who 
push  them  forward  with  poles  till  they  reach  Fort  Stanwix.)  We  dined 
on  our  provisions,  carried  in  the  boat,  and  going  forward  about  twelve 
miles  lodged  ourselves  in  the  house  of  a  Dutch  peasant.  Here  we  lay 
(but  hardly  slept  a  wink)  in  the  same  room  with  our  host  and  his  wife, 
his  daughter  and  her  husband,  with  their  child  The  infinite  number  of 
bugs,  and  the  increasing  noise  of  the  child,  disturbed  us  so  completely 
that  we  hardly  slept  at  all,  but  set  forward  at  daybreak. 

May  22d. — We  advanced  through  a  beautiful  and  well  cultivated 
country,  which  through  the  slow  progress  of  the  boat  against  the  stream, 
we  had  leisure  enough  to  contemplate.  It  is  settled  very  thickly  by  the 
descendants  of  the  low  Dutch,  who  by  their  care  and  industry  give  a 


very  thriving  face  to  this  fertile  soil.  "We  had  a  violent  north-west  wind 
against  us,  which  obliged  us  to  lie-by  great  part  of  the  day ;  and  ob- 
structed us  so  much  that  we  made  but  ten  miles,  when  we  pitched  our 
tent  and  slept  for  the  first  time  under  it  very  comfortably. 

May  23d.— The  wind  continuing  we  got  forward  but  ten  miles  more, 
and  slept  at  the  Little  Falls,  a  cascade  of  a  mile  in  length,  made  by  the 
uneveness  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  tediousness  of  our  advance  was 
in  some  measure  beguiled  by  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  [banks  of  the] 
river ;  in  some  places  they  have  a  face  of  the  finest  cultivation ;  in 
others  they  close  the  view  by  high,  perpendicular  rocks,  whose  rugged 
bodies  are  contrasted  by  their  verdant  crowns, — lofty  trees  in  the  most 
beautiful  verdure.  This  day  our  guns  supplied  us  with  a  dinner  of 
snipes,  which  were  cooked  and  eaten  in  the  open  air. 

May  24th. — Our  boats  and  baggage  were  carried  in  wagons  to  the  up- 
per end  of  the  falls,  whence  we  proceeded.  We  passed  the  Yeman  Flats, 
a  piece  of  land  in  length  seven  miles,  inhabited  by  German  emigrants  j 
very  remarkable  for  its  verdure  and  fertility,  which  receives  the  richest 
cultivation  from  the  hands  of  this  industrious  people.  Our  progress  was 
about  15  miles. 

May  25th. — We  advanced  eighteen  miles  more.  Here  the  cultivation 
ceased.  This  afternoon  and  evening  we  were  much  incommoded  by  a 
continual  rain,  which  was  aggravated  by  a  vast  quantity  of  musquitoes 
and  flies :  pour  surcroit  de  malheur,  the  ground  was  covered  with  a 
species  of  wild  onions,  which  emitted  so  strong  a  stench  that  we  could 
scarcely  sleep  with  our  tent  close ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  insects 
made  it  very  inconvenient  to  keep  it  open.  Upon  the  whole  we  passed 
a  most  disagreeable  night. 

May  26th. — We  proceeded  to  dinner  nine  miles  at  the  Indian  field,  a 
plantation  called  so  because  cultivated  by  a  party  of  half  civilized  Indians. 
After  dinner  we  went  forward  to  Fort  Stanwix,  twelve  miles  farther, 
where  we  lay.  This  fort  was  erected  during  the  late  war,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  others,  to  guard  against  the  French  and  enemy  Indians,  and 
employed  a  garrison  of  five  hundred  men.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  considerable  strength. 

May  27th. — Our  boat,  &c.,  were  again  hoisted  into  wagons  and  car- 
ried from  the  Mohawk  river  over  to  Wood  creek,  about  two  miles.  As 
the  bushes  here  are  very  troublesome,  we  sent  forward  the  boat  about 
ten  miles  and  joined  them  at  Canada  creek,  whither  we  rode  on  horse- 
back. This  is  the  boundary  of  New  York  province.  .On  our  road  we 
passed  the  ruins  of  Bull  Fort,  which  was  destroyed,  and  the  garrison  cut 
off  by  the  Indians  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  men.  At  Canada  creek 
are  the  remains  of  Fort  Richie,  another  frontier  post.  We  went  down 
Wood  creek,  this  evening  fourteen  miles. 

May  28th. — We  proceeded  eighteen  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
and  after  dinner  crossed  Lake  Oneyda,  so  called  from  a  tribe  of  Indians 
living  on  its  borders  (firm  friends  to  the  English).  This  lake  is  small 
in  comparison  to  the  other  lakes  of  this  Continent,  but  very  pleasant  and 
stored  with  an  astonishing  plenty  of  fish.  It  is  in  length  about  thirty 
miles,  and  about  ten  miles  in  breadth,  running  from  east  to  west.  It 
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supplies  the  water  of  the  Onandago  river,  which  connects  it  with  lake 
Ontario. 

May  29th. — We  went  down  Onondago  river,  in  length  thirty-eight 
miles,  and  lay  about  a  mile  above  its  mouth.  In  our  way  we  passed 
Oswego  Falls,  where  the  river  tumbles  over  a  chain  of  rocks  about  eight 
feet  which  obliged  us  to  unload  our  boat  and  lift  it  over  the  shore  about 
twenty  yards.  This  place  is  infested  by  a  party  of  beggarly  Onondago 
Indians,  who  are  very  troublesome  sometimes  to  passengers.  We  bought 
of  them  four  large  salmon  for  twenty  biscuits  and  a  pint  of  rum ;  and 
presented  them  with  another  quart  which  secured  their  civility. 

May  30th. — We  rose  early  and  went  to  Oswego,  lying  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Here  is  another  very  considerable  fort  in  ruins.  Its 
situation  (commanding  the  entrance  of  the  river)  made  it  an  object  of 
consequence  to  the  French,  who  attempted  to  surprise  it,  but  in  vain,  be- 
ing discovered  while  in  ambush  by  a  dog,  who  accompanied  some  soldiers 
into  the  neighboring  wood.  There  are  likewise  the  remains  of  another 
fort,  built  originally  by  the  French,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  our 
forces,  but  retaken  and  entirely  destroyed  by  them.  After  a  small  stay 
we  proceeded  along  the  south  side  of  lake  Ontario,  about  thirty-one  miles, 
to  a  very  large  bay  called  Sodus,  where  we  encamped  for  the  night. 
Lake  Ontario  is  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west, 
and  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  from  north  to  south.  In  appearance  it  re- 
sembles the  sea  in  all  respects,  and  is  equally  transparent.  Extensive 
as  this  lake  is,  it  is  the  least  of  four  connected  with  each  other.  The  next 
above  it  is  lake  Erie,  in  length  about  three  hundred  miles,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  lake  Huron  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  above 
that,  lake  Superior.  This  last  prodigious  body  of  fresh  water  is  not  less 
in  diameter  than  six  hundred  miles,  and  in  length  one  thousand.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  another — lake  Michigan,  on  the  west  of  lake  Huron, 
in  size  about  the  same  with  lake  .Erie.  These  lakes,  during  the  late 
war,  were  navigated  by  a  vast  number  of  batteaux  as  well  [as]  some 
small  ships  of  force.  When  these  parts  shall  be  peopled  by  our  colon- 
ists, the  easy  connection  by  means  of  these  lakes  must  be  a  very  great 
advantage. 

May  31st. — We  advanced  only  about  ten  miles,  a  strong  head  wind 
rising  which  obliged  us  to  pitch  our  tents  before  noon. 

June  1st. — We  were  delayed  by  the  continuance  of  the  wind. 

June  2d. — About  noon  we  put  forward,  but  could  proceed  ao  more 
than  seven  miles,  to  a  place  called  the  Glass  Bottle.  At  night  we 
ventured  forward  again,  but  were  obliged  to  desist  after  going  about  five 
miles. 

June  3d. — This  morning  being  calm,  we  proceeded  to  the  Jene- 
say  river,  about  twenty-two  miles.  We  went  up  this  river  about  seven 
miles  to  view  a  cataract,  the  sight  of  which  repaid  us  amply  for  a  pain- 
ful walk  of  a  mile,  on  the  points  of  broken  rocks,  where  we  were  every 
moment  in  fear  of  rattlesnakes,  which  we  were  told  abound  here.  The 
fall  is  situated  on  the  bosom  of  an  immense  semi-rotund,  formed  by  the 
breaking  of  the  rock.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  high  and  one  hundred  in 
breadth,  but  in  my  opinion  is  not  so  striking  as  the  Cohoes,  though  its 
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romantic  situation  is  very  pleasing.  The  river  is  beautifully  adorned 
with  verdant  trees.  After  our  return  we  advanced  about  ten  miles  far- 
ther to  a  large  bay  called  after  General  Braddock. 

June  4th.— We  left  Braddock's  bay  very  early,  and  having  a  fair  wind 
proceeded  within  eighteen  miles  of  Niagara,  our  progress  being  about 
forty.  We  were  accosted,  on  our  way,  by  an  Indian  of  the  Mepasouga 
nation,  who  came  off  in  his  canoe  with  a  leg  and  shoulder  of  venison, 
which  our  batteaux-men  bought  on  our  part  for  about  five  biscuits,  and 
about  three  ounces  of  gunpowder. 

June  5th. — We  reached  Niagara  about  nine  o'clock,  and  were  accosted 
at  our  landing  by  Capt.  Synes,  of  the  52nd  Regiment,  who  came  on  our 
errand.  We  waited  on  Col.  Smith,  with  our  letters,  and  were  received 
by  that  amiable  and  excellent  officerjwith  the  greatest  politeness.  During 
our  stay  at  Niagara  he  used  every  endeavor  to  make  our  stay  agreeable, 
never  suffering  us  to  dine  at  home,  when  we  were  not  engaged  else- 
where. 

June  6th. — I  passed  the  morning  in  viewing  the  fort,  &c.,  after  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  band  and  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Edwards,  we  had  a 
tolerable  concert.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  10th  regiment  who  are  in  garrison  here. 

June,  7th. — We  staid  here,  that  we  might  accompany  a  party  going 
next  day  to  the  falls.  We  had  a  concert  again  in  the  morning,  and  the 
afternoon  was  spent  with  the  officers. 

June  8th. — In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  Little  Niagara,  i,n  company 
with  Mr.  and  Mrt>.  Edwards  and  Captain  Symes.  We  proceeded  up  the 
river  about  nine  miles,  (where  the  strength  of  the  current  makes  it  ne- 
cessary to  land,)  and  thence  to  Mr.  Hedman's  in  a  wagon.  This  gen- 
tleman has  an  exclusive  grant  of  the  carriage  of  every  thing  which  passes 
here.  His  lady  is  an  Englishwoman,  and  in  her  person  as  well  as  her 
behaviour  is  remarkably  agreeable.  They  entertained  us  with  such  polite- 
ness and  taste,  as  I  should  have  expected  in  Westminster  rather  than  in 
a  wilderness. 

June  9th. — We  crossed  the  river  and  proceeded  to  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara about  four  miles  distant.  This  famous  cataract  is  formed  by  Ni- 
agara river,  which  connects  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The  breadth  of 
this  river  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  (according  to  Mr.  Stedman),  but 
half  a  mile  of  its  breadth  is  occupied  at  the  Falls  by  an  island  called  af- 
ter Mr.  Stedman,  which  divides  the  river  there.  This  island  is  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  ending  at  the  falls,  and  dividing  them 
into  two.  At  the  upper  point  of  the  island  where  the  division  of  the 
river  begins,  its  bed  begins  to  decline,  and  the  current  (naturally  deep 
and  strong)  to  acquire  more  force  as  it  advances,  this  declivity  increasing, 
it  rushes  on,  dashing  over  the  rocks  that  oppose  it,  and  gathering  every 
instant  more  fury,  till  at  length  it  pours  over  the  brink  of  the  rock  and 
fulls  thundering  down  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  (at  the 
smallest  calculation.  Mr.  De  Bemion,  of  the  10th  Regiment,  assured  me 
he  had  measured  it  and  found  it  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet).  The 
spray  occasioned  by  this  fall,  rises  up  in  clouds,  and  is  seen  to  the  dis- 
tance of  many  miles  rising  into  the  sky  like  a  huge  volume  of  smoke ; 


when  the  sun  shines  it  exhibits  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect  rainbow 
The  left  hand,  and  largest  division  of  the  cataract,  has  exactly  the  form 
of  a  sickle,  the  arch  of  which  being  on  the  deepest  side  collects  the  great- 
est quantity  of  water,  and  from  this  circumstance  has  a  green  cast,  while 
the  water  which  falls  over  the  handle,  being  shallower,  looks  white. 
This  presented  to  my  whimsical  mind  the  idea  of  an  immense  sickle 
with  a  white  handle  and  a  green  hook.  The  cataracts  do  not  cross  the 
river  at  right  angles,  obliquely,  which  gives  a  fair  opportunity  of  behold- 
ing both  at  once.  The  right  hand  fall,  when  beheld  from  the  side  I  have 
described,  being  shallower,  has  in  comparison  with  it  the  appearance  of 
a  fine  cascade,  and  contrasts  finely  the  tremendous  appearance  of  the 
other.  The  island  ceasing  here,  the  water  reunites  in  a  body  of  boiling 
foam,  into  which  it  is  converted  by  its  fall.  This  foam  gradually  sub- 
sides into  beautiful  green  eddies,  whose  borders  are  laced  with  white 
froth,  which,  stealing  from  the  sight  in  silence,  very  pleasingly  close 
this  wonderful  scene.  We  first  viewed  the  falls  from  above,  and  after- 
wards descended  the  rock  at  a  place  where  it  is  less  perpendicular,  to 
view  it  below.  Here  I  advanced  within  twenty  feet  of  the  cataract,  and 
intended  to  go  under  it,  but  was  prevented  by  the  spray  which  was  at 
length  so  thick  as  to  stop  my  breath,  and  wetted  me  through  in  less  than 
a  minute.  On  the  rocks  below  we  found  several  skeletons  of  fish  killed 
by  falling  down  the  cataract,  and  one  sturgeon  newly  fallen.  We  found, 
too,  a  duck  alive,  which  had  fallen  over.  One  of  its  wings  was  terribly 
shattered,  and  its  back  much  bruised,  but  we  brought  it  home  alive  and 
left  it  so  at  our  departure  from  Mr.  Stedman's. 

June  10th. — We  went  in  the  morning  to  Stedman's  Island.  The  pas- 
sage to  this  island  is  dangerous,  unless  to  boatmen  accustomed  to  it.  It 
was  always  deemed  impassible  by  the  Indians.  Charlevoix  mentions  that 
it  was  attempted  by  twelve  Outaouais,  flying  from  the  Iroquois,  who  were 
carried  down  the  falls.  Mr.  Stedman  first  ventured  thither,  and  now 
goes  continually.  A  slack  water  is  formed  by  the  current  at  the  upper 
point  where  the  river  is  divided,  and  unless  the  boatmen  take  care  to 
keep  that  eddy,  which  is  not  above  twenty  feet  wide,  the  boat  is  seized 
by  the  torrent  and  infallibly  carried  down  the  cataract.  In  the  evening 
of  this  day  we  viewed  the  falls  from  above  on  the  right  hand  side. 

June  llth. — We  went  up  the  river  from  Mr.  Stedman's  to  Fort  Erie, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  We  had  a  most  tiresome,  dis- 
agreeable day,  being  obliged  to  row  the  boat  ourselves  eighteen  miles 
against  this  stream,  which  is  extremely  rapid.  This  cost  us  ten  hours, 
having  a  strong  head  wind.  In  the  evening  we  were  entertained  on 
board  a  large  schooner  commanded  by  Capt.  Eobinson.  This  vessel  and 
another  are  kept  on  this  lake  to  convey  troops  to  Detroit  and  Michillima- 
kinak,  two  fortified  posts,  one  at  the  entrance  of  lake  Erie  (above),  and 
the  other  above  lake  Huron  and  Michigan.  Fort  Erie  is  intended  to 
protect  the  Indian  trade,  nor  would  it  serve  any  other  purpose,  being  only 
defended  by  wooden  logs  fixed  upright  close  to  each  other,  which  are 
•'called  pickets.  These  repel  the  bullets  of  the  Indians, but  could  make 
no  resistance  against  cannon.  Here  is  a  subaltern  in  garrison,  and  forty 
soldiers. 


June  12th. — Returned  to  Mr.  Stedrnan's.  I  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  river,  which  our  disagreeable  passage  up 
had  prevented  before.  It  is  a  fine,  deep,  transparent  stream,  winding 
through  a  constant  grove,  at  this  time  in  the  highest  verdure. 

Jane  13th.— I  viewed  the  falls  on.  the  right  hand  side  from  below.  To 
do  this  I  was  obliged  to  descend  a  perpendicular  rock  to  the  great  hazard 
of  my  neck.  Here  you  see  the  true  height  of  the  falls  to  great  perfection, 
by  means  of  a  high  pile  of  rocks,  which  place  the  beholder  in  a  line  with 
the  middle  of  the  fall.  At  other  places  they  can  only  be  seen  from  the 
top  or  the  bottom,  from  either  of  which  the  distance  is  so  great  as  to 
diminish  the  effect.  We  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  Mr.  Sted- 
man's. 

June  14th. —  We  set  forward  towards  Niagara  Fort.  We  dined  in 
company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stedman  at  Mount  Pleasant,  so  called  from 
its  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect.  Hence  on  one  side  you  see  the 
Niagara  river,  winding  beautifully  through  the  woods,  and  losing  itself 
in  lake  Ontario  on  the  other  side.  The  same  river  comes  suddenly  forth 
from  the  mountains  whose  sides  are  covered  with  verdure.  This  prospect 
is  more  extensive  than  Richmond  Hill,  but  at  present  is  not  equal  to  it 
from  the  sameness  in  the  appearance  of  the  wood.  When  cultivation 
and  population  advance  hither,  it  will  much  exceed  the  prospect  I  speak 
of.  After  dinner  we  took  boat  at  the  landing  (mentioned  June  8th),  and 
came  down  to  Niagara.  We  had  now  seen  every  thing  worth  notice  here, 
and  had  only  to  wait  the  return  of  the  Snow  to  carry  us  into  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  This  Snow  is  in  the  employ  of  government  to  convey 
the  troops.  She  was  already  in  sight,  with  the  1st  division  of  the  8th 
Regiment,  going  up  lake  Erie  to  relieve  the  posts  above  it. 

June  15th. — The  Snow  came  to  the  wharf.  We  had  an  agreeable 
concert,  this  morning,  with  the  assistance  of  the  officers  of  the  8th  Regi- 
ment. 

June  16th,  17th,  18th,  19th  and  20th,  we  passed  in  waiting  the  re- 
turn of  the  Snow.  Through  the  extreme  civility  of  the  officers  of  the 
regiment,  we  passed  our  time  very  agreeably,  though  nothing  occurred 
worth  notice. 

June  21st. — We  embarked  on  board  the  Snow  and  set  sail  for  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  wind  failing,  we  got  scarcely  out  of  sight  of 
the  fort. 

June  22d. — We  were  becalmed  again  the  greatest  part  of  this  day. 

June  23d. — We  had  a  strong  head  wind  in  the  morning,  but  it  came 
round  and  brought  us  just  to  the  head  of  the  river;  here  it  failed  and 
we  were  obliged°to  anchor.  The  entrance  of  this  river  is  thick  sown  with 
an  infinite  number  of  islands,  which  were  in  fine  verdure  and  had  a  most 
pleasing  effect. 

June  24th. — The  wind  favored  us  about  nine  in  the  morning,  when 
we  set  sail  and  advanced  into  the  river.  The  breeze  continued  all  day 
and  carried  us  about  eighty  miles.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  pleasant- 
ness of  this  day's  passage,  through  the  fineness  of  the  weather  and  the* 
beauty  of  the  prospect.  This  part  of  the  river  is  called  Ics  Milles  Isles 
(the  Thousand  Islands)  and  if  I  might  judge  from  the  number  I  could 
see,  there  are  not  many  less.  What  must  be  the  beauty  of  this  prospect 
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•when  the  country  is  cleared  and  cultivated  ?  Some  of  these  islands  are 
very  large,  extending  from  five  to  ten  miles.  The  soil  in  general  appears 
to  be  extremely  good  ;  some  of  the  islands  indeed  are  rocky,  but  these 
serve  as  a  foil  to  the  beauty  of  the  rest,  and  have  no  disagreeable  effect. 
The  river  is  equally  beautiful,  as  I  am  told,  from  its  head  to  its  mouth. 

June  25th. — We  reached  Oswegatchie  about  ten  o'clock.  Here  the 
river  is  no  longer  navigable  for  large  vessels  till  it  reaches  Montreal. 
This  arises  from  a  great  number  of  shallow  and  dangerous  rapids,  where- 
fore all  provisions  and  passengers  are  brought  hither  from  Montreal  and 
then  embarked  in  the  vessel  to  cross  the  lake.  The  French  built  a 
small  fort  here  to  secure  the  communication.  We  found  at  Oswegatchie, 
Colonel  Caldwell,  with  a  division  of  the  8th  Regiment,  waiting  to  em- 
bark in  the  Snow,  to  relieve  Col.  Smith.  He  is  a  very  polite  man,  and 
showed  us  great  civility,  as  well  as  Capt.  Foster,  commandant  of  the 
fort. 

June  26th. — We  embarked  about  eleven  o'clock  in  a  batteaux  for 
Montreal.  About  four  miles  from  Oswegatchie  we  passed  Fort  Levy, 
now  called  Fort  William  Augustus.  This  fortification  is  admirably 
situated  for  commanding  the  river,  being  upon  an  island  about  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  It  was  taken  by  our  forces  in  the  year  1759,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, since  when  it  has  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  After  this  we  pro- 
ceeded about  forty  miles,  and  encamped  above  Long  Saut,  a  considerable 
rapid,  and  very  dangerous  without  a  pilot. 

June  27th. — We  advanced  betimes  down  the  Long  Saut  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity.  Gen.  Amherst,  through  bad  pilotage,  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  his  men  here,  in  his  descent  to  attack  Montreal.  At  this 
rapid,  and  some  others  yet  more  dangerous  below  it,  not  less  than  eighty 
men  of  his  army  perished  in  the  sight  of  their  companions,  who  could 
give  them  no  assistance.  About  twenty-two  miles  below  this  is  lake 
St.  Francis,  where  the  river  extends  into  a  breadth  of  ten  miles,  and 
loses  its  current.  The  length  of  the  lake  is  about  twenty  miles.  At  the 
head  of  the  lake  are  some  Indian  settlements,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  brought  here  by  the  influence  of  the  French  missionaries,  and  are 
half  civilized.  At  the  end  of  the  lake  where  the  river  resumes  its  ra- 
pidity, called  le  Coteau  du  Lac,  and  about  six  miles  below  another  called 
the  Cedars.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  rapid,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
provide  a  pilot  on  purpose.  Here  our  batteaux  was  carried  down  a  fu- 
rious torrent,  amidst  strong  eddies,  which  threatened  every  moment  to 
dash  us  against  an  infinite  number  of  rocks,  which  surrounded  us.  One 
of  the  batteaux  in  company  struck  against  one  of  these  rocks,  which 
broke  in  one  of  the  planks,  fortunately,  however,  above  the  water.  We 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  rapid,  and  went  into  a  bay,  where  we  en- 
camped at  a  settlement  belonging  to  the  Baron  Longeuil.  Here  the  cul- 
tivations begin,  and  continue  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to  Quebec. 

June  28th. — While  the  batteaux  proceeded  down  three  other  rapids, 

I  walked  over-land  about  four  miles,  and  resumed  the  boat  at  the  en- 

*  trance  of  lake  St.  Lewis.     Here  the  river  expands  again,  and  is  divided 

into  several  channels  by  a  number  of  islands.     The  largest  of  these  are 

the  islands  of  Jesus  and  Montreal,  the  former  being  twenty-four  miles  in 
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length,  and  the  latter  about  thirty.  They  are  very  pleasant  and  highly 
cultivated.  Proceeding  about  nine  miles  farther  we  stopped  at  a  village 
of  Christian  Indians,  who,  like  those  of  lake  St,  Francis,  were  persuaded 
to  come  hither  from  the  Irquois,  by  the  missionaries.  They  have  here 
a  very  regular  little  town,  containing  about  nine  hundred  savages,  to- 
gether with  a  very  good  church  and  a  house  for  the  priest.  They  still 
dress  after  their  own  fashion,  and  retain  their  primitive  mode  of  so- 
ciety in  most  points,  not  considering  themselves  subject  to  the  dictates 
of  any  government,  except  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  observe  the  very  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  these  In- 
dians and  those  who  still  live  in  the  woods ;  the  latter  in  general  have 
small  limbs  and  and  stature,  but  these  by  better  living  arc  all  robust  and 
bony.  They  are  supported  by  their  hunting  and  planting  in  part,  but 
principally  by  a  considerable  seignory  granted  to  them  at  their  first  es- 
tablishment, which  now  (being  well  situated  and  improved)  is  let  out  to 
different  farmers  who  pay  rent  to  these  Indians.  There  is  another  set- 
tlement of  this  fort  north  of  Montreal,  but  less  considerable.  These  es- 
tablishments were  very  wise  on  the  part  of  the  French,  not  answering 
merely  purposes  of  Christianity,  but  policy.  By  their  situation  they  were 
barriers  to  the  town  of  Montreal  against  the  English  and  the  savages  in 
our  interest,  and  besides  this  assisted  their  patrons,  the  French,  in  the 
late  wars  very  considerably,  by  sending  out  with  them  every  man  in  their 
community  able  to  bear  arms.  Opposite  to  this  village  we  landed  at  La 
Chine,  about  nine  miles  from  Montreal,  where  boats  bringing  goods  or 
passengers  for  that  place  unload,  to  avoid  a  dangerous  rapid  called  the 
fall  of  St.  Lewis.  A  storm  of  wind  and  rain  coming  on,  we  stopped  here 
all  night. 

June  29th. — Came  in  calashes  to  Montreal.  This  city  is  the  second 
in  Canada,  and  supplies  Quebec  with  the  greatest  part  of  its  export  trade. 
It  is  seated  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length 
and  nine  in  breadth.  The  city,  as  to  appearance,  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it,  the  streets  being  narrow  and  the  houses  low  and  wretchedly 
built,  without  and  within.  The  walls  are  stone  plastered  over.  There 
are  no  considerable  public  buildings,  except  the  churches,  which  are  not 
worth  description.  There  are  three  convents  for  women,  and  as  many 
for  the  men.  The  former  are  the  Soeurs  de  Congregation,  the  Seurs 
Grises,  and  the  Hotel  Dieu;  the  others,  Le  Seminaire  de  St.  Sulpice,  the 
Kecollets,  and  the  Priests. 

The  Soeurs  de  Congregation  were  instituted  for  the  instruction  of  poor 
children,  a  very  useful  society  in  a  young  country.  They  are  in  number 
eighty,  above  half  of  which  are  constantly  abroad  in  the  country,  exe- 
cuting the  intentions  of  their  foundation.  The  remainder  perform  those 
offices  in  the  city. 

The  Soeurs  Grises,  are  employed  in  attending  and  assisting  the  poor 
laboring  under  wounds,  lameness,  &c.,  and  to  these,  they,  too,  are  sur- 
geons gratis. 

The  Hotel  Dieu  is  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  poor.  These* 
nuns  are  not  allowed  to  go  abroad.  I  visited  their  convent  in  company 
with  some  ladies,  but  was  not  suffered  to  follow  them  into  the  apart- 
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ments  of  the  nuns.  While  the  ladies  were  employed  in  visiting  these, 
gome  nuns  conducted  me  through  the  other  parts  of  the  building,  and 
when  I  had  seen  all,  we  seated  ourselves  in  a  corner  for  some  conversa- 
tion. Their  discourse  was  not  at  all  in  the  style  of  devotees,  but  so 
cheerful  and  agreeable  that  in  attending  to  it  I  was  so  engaged  as  to 
forget  my  company,  who,  thinking  I  was  gone,  left  me  there.  This 
gave  me  some  distress,  which  highly  diverted  the  fair  nuns,  one  of  whom, 
a  very  pretty  one,  proposed  making  a  nun  of  me  and  detaining  me 
among  them,  to  which  I  had  consented,  when  a  malicious  girl  observed 
my  nose  was  too  long  for  a  nun's-  They  reproached  me  with  want  of 
contrivance  in  not  habiting  myself  like  a  woman,  which  would  have 
entitled  me  to  view  the  whole  convent.  While  we  were  amusing  our- 
selves in  this  way,  an  unmannerly  old  priest  came  in,  put  an  end  to  our 
conversation,  and  very  politely  turned  me  out  of  the  convent. 

The  Serninaire  de  St.  Sulpice,  is  the  richest  ecclesiastical  society  in 
Canada.  The  monks  are  twelve  in  number,  all,  but  one,  old  Frenchmen. 
Their  pretended  business  is  the  assistance  and  comfort  of  the  poor,  to 
which  they  do  indeed  contribute  in  some  measure,  but  not  at  all  in  pro- 
portion to  their  vast  income,  which  amounts  to  twelve  thousand  pounds 
sterling  per  annum,  being  lords  of  the  whole  island  of  Montreal.  Ac- 
cording to  my  information,  their  attention  is  principally  directed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  own  pleasure,  towards  which  purpose  they  have  a 
large  country  pleasure  house  and  garden. 

The  Kecollets  have  a  convent  and  garden  here.  Their  establishment 
here,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is  of  no  particular  use;  and  they  seem  only 
burthens  to  society. 

The  Jesuits  have  a  considerable  estate  in  this  country.  They  are  the 
remains  of  a  considerable  society  formerly  established  here,  but,  as  the 
order  is  annihilated  by  the  Pope,  they  cannot  initiate  new  members, 
wherefore,  when  .the  present  incumbents  die,  their  possessions  will  re- 
vert to  the  king,  who  has  granted  the  reversion  of  them  to  Sir  Jeffrey 
Amherst.  There  are  twelve  now  alive. 

The  city  contains  about  nine  hundred  houses  and  five  thousand  in- 
habitants, among  whom  are  few  people  of  property.  The  genteeler  sort 
of  people  repaired  to  France  at  the  conquest  of  the  country,  and  the 
English  merchants  are  mostly  of  an  inferior  sort.  The  staple  articles  of 
trade  are  wheat  and  peltry  from  the  Indians  in  the  western  parts,  with 
whom  they  have  a  double  connection,  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  over 
the  lakes,  and  up  the  Grande  Riviere,  a  river  of  the  Ontauvays,  which 
empties  itself  about  four  leagues  from  Montreal  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  communicates  with  Michili  Mackinak,  upon  Lake  ,  where 

we  have  a  fortified  post. 

Canada*  is  under  a  mixture  of  government.  The  English  laws  are  in 
force,  and  yet  the  French,  by  the  article  of  capitulation,  have  a  right  to 
their  old  usages  and  customs.  This  makes  the  strangest  contusion 
imaginable.  The  French,  where  it  is  their  interest,  claim  their  own 
usages,  and  if  the  English  laws  are  more  convenient  to  their  purpose, 
they  plead  a  title  to  them ;  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  first  arising 

*  The  late  bills  were  not  then  passed. 
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from  an  arbitrary,  and  the  latter  from  a  free  establishment,  these 
circumstances  call  loudly  for  the  interposition  of  government,  which 
seems  too  much  to  neglect  them. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  they  are  allowed  to  be  governed  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  recommended  by  the  governor  and  appointed  by  the 
king.  This  bishop  has  a  power  to  ordain  priests  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  church,  and  therefore  the  Canadians  have  no  plea  to  import 
them  from  France,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  danger,  consider- 
ing the  power  which  Romish  priests  have  over  their  flocks.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  alienate  their  minds  more  from  our  government, 
than  they  appear  to  be  already.  They  certainly  most  cordially  hate  us, 
which  must  naturally  arise  from  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  being  a 
conquered  people,  and  this  is  increased  by  the  little  disposition  our  peo- 
ple show  to  unite  with  them. 

June  BOth. — Dined  with  Mr.  Hay,  at  the  barracks,  and  delivered  my 
letters. 

July  1st. — Passed  the  morning  in  viewing  the  town,  and  in  the  after- 
noon went  with  Mr.  Jordan,  his  lady,  Mrs.  Maturin,  &c.,  to  drink  tea 
at  Diana's  Fountain,  on  the  mountain  of  Montreal.  The  goddess  made 
her  appearance  in  the  shape  of  an  old  French  matron,  and  like  a  hospi- 
table deity  supplied  us  with  tea  cups  and  bread  and  butter. 

"July  2d. — Went  to  the  English  church,  and  afterwards  dined  with 
Major  Hughes. 

July  3d. — Dined  with  Mr.  Paterson,  and  afterwards  visited  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  with  Mrs.  I.Iaturin,  &c. 

July  4th. — Visited  the  Soeurs  de  Congregation,  and  dined  with  Mr. 
Burke. 

July  5th. — Dined  with  Mr.  Ermatinger,  and  went  to  the  mountain. 
This  mountain  is  behind  the  city,  and  makes  a  beautiful  object  there. 
From  the  top  of  it  is  seen  one  of  the  most  delightful  views  I  ever  beheld. 
The  river  St.  Lawrence,  filled  with  verdant  islands,  winds  through  a 
fine  champaign  country,  richly  cultivated  and  ornamented  with  a  num- 
ber of  villages ;  to  these  beauties,  a  view  of  a  long  range  of  distant  hills 
is  a  great  addition.  Till  now  I  had  constantly  contended  for  Richmond 
Hill,  in  preference  to  any  American  prospect,  but  here  I  could  no  longer 
stand  my  ground. 

July  6th. — Dined  with  Colonel  Christie,  and  went  with  Captain  Symes 
a  second  time  to  the  mountain.  Late  in  the  evening  I  was  offered  a 
place  with  Mr.  Feltham,  of  the  26th  regiment,  to  cross  Lake  Champlain 
in  a  king's  batteau,  wherefore,  waving  all  thoughts  of  seeing  Quebec  (as 
so  much  of  my  time  had  elapsed  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  that  or 
Boston),  I  preferred  to  proceed  next  day. 

July  7th. — Crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  with  Mr.  Feltham,  and  proceeded 
with  him  through  La  Prairie  to  St.  John's,  about  twenty-seven  miles. 
Here  goods  and  passengers  are  embarked  to  cross  the  lakes.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  river  called  La  Riviere  de  Richelieu,  leading  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  From  St.  John's,  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
this  water  flows  through  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  America,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  not  navigable,  being  a  continued  rapid. 
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We  went  about  twenty  miles  that  evening,  to  the  junction  of  this  river 
with  Lake  Champlain. 

July  StJi. — We  advanced  about  fifty  miles,  and  encamped  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  bay  called  Cumberland  Bay. 

July  Qth. — We  proceeded  to  Crown  Point,  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
Lake  Champlain  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen 
in  breadth  at  the  widest  place.  The  eastern  shore,  as  they  say,  is  very 
fertile,  but  this  I  was  not  witness  to,  as  we  coasted  on  the  western  side, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  rocky,  or  a  marsh.  About  twenty  miles  from 
Crown  Point  it  pervades  a  ridge  of  high,  rocky  mountains,  which,  as  I 
conjecture,  are  the  same  as  run  through  all  America,  called  in  some 
places  the  Andes,  in  others,  the  Apalachian  mountains. 

At  Crown  Point  are  the  remains  of  a  French  fort,  taken  by  General 
Amherst.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  it  will 
soon  be  rebuilt. 

July  ~LQth. — Went  up  a  river  connecting  the  lakes  George  and  Cham- 
plain  fifteen  miles  to  Ticonderoga,  the  spot  where  General  Abercrombie 
received  his  shameful  defeat,  in  1775.  Without  the  fort  the  French 
army  were  encamped,  to  the  number  of  3,000,  when  our  troops  advanced 
to  attack  them,  amounting  to  15,000.  The  French,  to  secure  them- 
selves, erected  lines  at  the  distance  of  1500  yards  from  the  fort.  These 
lines,  being  badly  reconnoitred,  our  general  ordered  the  troops  to  push 
down  with  their  shoulders,  though  his  cannon,  for  which  he  had  waited 
two  days,  was  within  two  hours'  march  of  his  army.  The  lines  were 
formed  of  very  thick  logs,  none  of  them  less  than  eighteen  inches,  laid 
as  follows :  five  at  bottom,  three  over  these,  and  afterwards  one.  An 
easy  matter  to  demolish  such  a  defence  by  efforts  of  bodily  strength ! 
As  might  be  expected,  the  enemy  being  covered,  demolished  our  forces 
as  fast  as  they  advanced,  and  completely  routed  them,  killing  2,000  men 
and  officers. 

We  were  entertained  at  Ticonderoga  by  Captain  DC  la  Place,  com- 
mandant of  the  fort,  till  the  next  day,  when  I  crossed  to  Lake  George. 
The  fort  at  Ticonderoga  was  formerly  very  strong,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins. 
From  its  situation,  it  entirely  commands  the  communication  between 
the  lakes  George  and  Champlain,  and  was,  before  the  reduction  of  Ca- 
nada, a  very  important  post. 

July  \\thj — I  embarked  on  Lake  George  at  the  landing  three  miles 
from  Ticonderoga.  I  crossed  the  lake  that  evening  and  arrived  at  Fort 
George.  This  lake  is  a  vale  of  water  in  length  about  forty  miles,  and 
about  two  in  breadth  at  the  widest  place.  It  runs  between  two  con- 
tinued lines  of  stupendous  mountains,  which  cause  continued  eddies  of 
wind  making  the  navigation  sometimes  dangerous.  The  water  is  very 
transparent  and  abounds  with  excellent  fish. 

On  the  south  end  of  the  Lake  formerly  stood  Fort  William  Henry,  a 
small  fort  taken  and  demolished  by  our  fo'rces.  In  lieu  of  it  a  fort  was 
begun  which,  had  it  been  finished  would  probably  have  been  the  strong- 
est fort  in  America,  but  the  peace  put  a  stop  to  it  when  only  one  bastion 
was  finished.  The  intention  of  it  was  to  secure  the  pass  to  and  from 
Lake  George,  which  it  could  not  fail  to  effect,  the  distance  between  the 
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mountains  being  but  half  a  mile,  in  the  centre  of  which  this  fort  was  in- 
tended to  be  situated.  On  this  spot  Sir  William  Johnson  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  Baron  Dieskau  in  the  year  1753.  Sir  William 
gained  this  victory  by  acting  on  the  defensive  ;  instead  of  advancing  to 
attack  the  French,  he  posted  his  men  and  cannon  behind  a  number  of 
trees  felled  on  purpose,  so  that  the  French  were  destroyed  without  even 
seeing  their  enemies. 

July  llth. — I  provided  a  wagon  to  carry  me  to  Albany,  distant  hence 
seventy  miles.  After  travelling  about  twenty  four  miles  I  stopped  to 
dine  at  a  tavern  kept  by  Squire  Smith,  a  Justice  of  Peace,  but  I  found 
the  combination  of  his  worship  and  mine  host  so  very  unpalatable  a  mix- 
ture, that  1  never  mean  to  partake  of  it  again.  At  a  little  distance  from 
the  Squire's  I  crossed  Hudson's  River  which  is  here  about  one  hundred 
yards  wide,  but  is  not  navigable  for  boats  till  within  ten  miles  of  Albany, 
forty  from  this  place.  This  arises  from  a  number  of  refts  or  steep  shal- 
lows which  can  be  only  passed  by  rafts.  Hence  I  proceeded  along  the 
banks  about  thirty  miles  that  evening.  I  was  charmed  with  the  fertile 
appearance  of  this  country  which  is  well  cultivated  near  the  banks  of  the 
river,  producing  wheat  and  Indian  corn  in  great  abundance.  I  was  ex- 
tremely surprised  to  observe  the  great  difference  in  the  advance  of  cul- 
tivation between  these  parts  and  Canada.  When  I  left  the  last  place 
the  grain  was  not  in  ear,  but  here  I  found  the  harvest  begun. 

July  13th. — I  proceeded  through  the  same  beautiful  country  to  Al- 
bany. In  the  road  thither,  I  crossed  the  four  mouths  of  the  Mohawk 
Kiver,  which  here  empties  itself  into  Hudson's  River.  I  was  now  once 
again  at  Albany  (which  I  left  May  9th)  after  a  circle  of  about  eleven 
hundred  miles.  I  found  every  body  under  a  deep  concern  at  the  death 
of  Sir  William  Johnson,  which  happened  two  days  before  my  arrival. 
Never  did  a  man  die  more  lamented  by  every  body  that  knew  him,  or 
with  more  reason. 

July  l&h. — I  was  employed  in  the  purchase  of  horses,  etc.,  to  carry  me 
Boston.  In  the  evening  Governor  Franklin  arrived  here  from  Johnson 
Hall,  with  Capt.  Chapman  of  the  18th  Regt. 

July  1.5th. — Spent  the  day  in  company  with  Governor  Franklin,  etc. 

July  IQth. — Left  Albany  in  company  with  these  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back, and  crossed  a  dismal  country  to  a  place  called  the  Spring.  Here 
is  a  bath  supplied  with  mineral  water,  reported  to  have  a  similar  quality 
with  those  at  Bath  in  England,  but  I  could  not  hear  of  any  strong  proof's 
of  it.  We  found  Mr.  White  of  New  York  and  Mr.  M'Dougall  of  St. 
Croix,  who  had  been  some  time  here  for  the  use  of  the  bath,  though 
without  any  material  benefit.  The  place  is  exactly  on  the  boundary 
line  between  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

July  17th. —  Remained  at  the  Spring. 

July  ISlh. — Proceeded  from  the  Spring,  and  after  passing  Pittsfield 
Harwood  and  Bethel,  lay  at  Glasgow,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles 
from  Boston,. and  thirty  two  from  the  Spring.  The  country  is  newly 
cultivated,  and  the  roads  very  bad,  in  particular  a  part  called  the  Green- 
woods. This  is  one  continued  train  of  rocks,  where  my  own  and  my 
horse's  neck  were  every  moment  in  danger.  I  was  highly  diverted  by 
the  political  remarks  of  the  country  people,  who  were  in  the  utmost 
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commotion  on  the  subject  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  Every  man  and  even 
woman  is  a  politician  in  this  country,  which  gives  rise  to  an  infinite 
number  of  strange  reports.  I  found  them  in  the  highest  consternation, 
under  a  belief  that  an  English  force  was  absolutely  marching  to  dispos- 
sess them -of  their  property. 

July  19^. — I  proceeded  early,  breakfasted  at  a  beautiful  village  called 
Westfield,  and  thence  to  dinner  at  Springfield,  a  small  town  on  the  banks 
of  Connecticut  River,  and  afterwards  to  Kingstown,  in  all  thirty-four 
miles.  The  whole  of  this  day's  ride  was  through-  one  of  the  finest  coun- 
tries in  New  England.  One  observation  struck  me  very  forcibly  already 
—namely  the  extraordinary  ^beauty  of  the  women  of  this  part  of  Ame- 
rica, exceeding  not  only  every  part  of  the  Continent  I  had  seen,  but  even 
New  England.  At  Springfield  I  had  a  very  favorable  opportunity  of 
observing  this,  for  I  met  the  whole  town  in  procession  to  a  funeral. 
Never  did  I  see  in  so  small  a  collection  of  women  so  many  beauties. 
1  found  myself  strongly  disposed  to  stay  here  a  few  days  for  the  pleasure 
of  conversing  with  them,  and  should  certainly  have  done  so,  if  my  affairs 
had  not  made  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  all  possible  despatch. 

July  20th. — I  passed  through  Western  Brookfield,  Spencer,  Leicester, 
and  lay  at  Worcester.  This  is  a  considerable  town,  having  about  two 
hundred  houses.  The  magistrates  were  in  great  disgrace  at  this  time 
throughout  the  country,  for  having  presented  an  address  to  Gen.  Gage 
at  his  arrival  as  Governor  a  short  time  before  this.  Except  in  this  in- 
stance, I  found  every  person  full  of  the  highest  disgust  at  what  they 
termed  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  some  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  take  arms. 

July  2lst. — I  breakfasted  at  Col.  William's  tavern.  I  did  not  find 
the  Colonel  more  agreeable  as  a  tavern-keeper,  than  Squire  Smith  at  Hud- 
son's River,  and  henceforward  resolved  to  choose  my  inn-keeper  in  an 
humbler  sphere.  I  dined  at  Indbury  and  lay  at  Watertown. 

July  22(1. — I  proceeded  before  breakfast  to  Boston  and  lodged  my- 
self at  the  Cromwell's  Head  Tavern.  Upon  the  whole,  my  journey  from 
Albany  was.very  agreeable,  and  wanted  no  addition  but  a  companion. 
The  country  I  had  passed  was  in  general  beautiful  from  its  variety,  but 
not  remarkably  fertile.  It  is  well  peopled,  but  they  have  no  considerable 
towns  in  these  inland  parts.  Each  farmer  lives  mostly  upon  his  own 
produce,  which  supplies  him  as  well  with  food  as  clothes.  His  live 
stock  and  grain  provide  the  former,  and  his  sheep  and  flax  the  latter, 
which  is  generally  manufactured  at  home.  From  these  he  is  so  well 
supplied  with  necessaries  that  he  seldom  thinks  of  making  money,  nor 
could  I  hear  of  any  commerce  among  them,  except  a  few  horses  and  other 
cattle,  which  just  pays  the  expenses  of  husbandry.  This  will  continue 
till  the  increase  of  population  makes  land  scarcer  and  dearer.  They  will 
then  find  it  necessary  to  unite  themselves  into  towns,  and  provide  otlier 
means  of  subsistence  by  manufactures,  &c. 

[This  journal  was  written  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  author  to  this  country, 
with  a  view  to  its  perusal  by  his  parents  in  England,  and  the  apprehensions 
which  they  felt  as  to  his  course  in  the  event  of  a  civil  war.] 
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XL. — Local  Superstitions. 

BY    WILLIAM    J.    BUCK. 

«  There  is  an  indescribable  charm  about  the  illusions  with  which  chimerical 

ignorance  once  clothed  every  subject Even  now  I  cannot 

look  back  upon  those  fanciful  creations  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  without  a 
lurking  regret  that  they  have  all  passed  away.  The  experience  of  my  early 
days  tells  me  they  were  sources  of  exquisite  delight."— Washington  Irving.  ' 

"  Now  every  fragment  of  old  times  has,  in  some  degree,  its  story  with  it,  or 
gives  an  inkling  of  something  characteristic  of  the  circumstances  and  manners 
of  its  day,  and  so  sets  the  imagination  at  work." — Walter  Scott. 

Such  a  change  since  the  acknowledgment  of  our  Independence  has 
taken  place  in  the  customs  and  institutions  of  society,  as  at  the  present 
day  can  hardly  be  credited.  As  the  country  was  but  sparsely  settled, 
every  neighborhood  for  the  want  of  good  roads,  good  accommodations  and 
travelling  facilities,  formed  as  it  were  a  community  within  itself.  Every 
hamlet  and  village  even  a  few  miles  apart  from  the  communication  be- 
tween them,  which  was  generally  a-foot  or  by  horseback,  caused  such  a 
separation  as-  to  give  each  its  local  history,  opinions,  and  I  might  add 
superstitions.  This  want  of  intercourse,  caused  them  to  be  fonder  of 
their  homes  and  care  less  for  wandering,  which  was  doubtless  owing  to 
the  general  practice  of  subdividing  their  then  extensive  and  unsettled 
possessions  among  their  children,  and  the  absence  of  all  stage  coaches, 
steamboats  and  railroads. 

When  we  consider  the  disadvantages  our  forefathers  labored  under 
compared  with  the  blessings  we  now  enjoy,  we  need  not  wonder  at  their 
humble  superstitions,  which  were  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
And  to  their  great  credit  as  Pennsylvania^,  their  posterity  can  say  with 
pride  that  they  accorded  with  their  character,  as  both  were  simple  and 
inoffensive  ;  while  abroad  it  not  only  too  often  bore  a  repulsive,  but  an 
intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit.  The  early  settlers  doubtless  retained 
the  peculiar  superstitions  of  their  fatherland,  and  their  posterity  we  may 
consider  as  the  originators  of  our  local  superstitions  ;  these  from  their 
imperfect  education  and  simple  credulity  as  will  be  observed,  were  gene- 
rally occasioned  by  the  circumstances  around  them.  Nature  from  the 
newness  of  the  country  then  wore  a  far  wilder  and  more  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. And'  their  isolated  manner  of  living  occasioned  more  so- 
ciability in  their  own  neighborhoods,  as  the  people  then  were  more 
dependent  from  their  circumstances  on  one  another  than  now.  Pro- 
bably no  one  thing  had  a  greater  tendency  to  spread  superstition  and 
cherish  a  love  for  the  marvellous  and  supernatural,  than  their  fireside 
conversations,  which  often  enlivened  the  long  evenings  of  winter  for  the 
want  of  papers,  books,  and  science,  now  so  generally  diffused. 

But  faint  traces  of  some  of  the  superstitions  can  now  be  found,  and 
that  mostly  in  some  long  rooted  families  in  neighborhoods  where  pro- 
gress has  made  but  little  innovation  ;  but  as  the  inarch  of  improvement 
is  onward  with  its  easy  communication,  it  will  in  this  matter-of-fact  age 
cause  even  these  to  disappear,  to  serve  in  the  future  as  rich  materials, 
probably  for  some  other  Shakspeare,  Scott  or  Irving.  The  causes  too  of 
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many  of  the  superstitions  have  disappeared  with  the  changes  of  progress, 
probably  never  to  recur,  and  as  our  distinguished  countryman  already 
quoted  remarks  :  •'  it  is  curious  how  the  most  beautiful  fictions  have 
their  origin  among  the  rude  and  ignorant."  And  the  hope  to  rescue  a 
portion  of  these  fanciful  creations  from  being  altogether  lost  is  the  in- 
tention of  this  paper,  only  regretting  that  on  the  same  grounds  others 
had  not  forestalled  him.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that 
the  localities  mentioned  in  this  article,  are  the  names  of  townships  in  the 
counties  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery,  where  the  materials  have  been  col- 
lected without  reference  to  what  they  may  have  been  elsewhere. 

The  belief  in  ghosts  or  spooks  as  they  were  often  called  was  general, 
and  wherever  any  treasure  or  ill-gotten  gain  was  concealed,  it  wa's  be- 
lieved that  the  spirit  of  the  perpetrator  would  guard  it  ever  after.     It 
was   said  Indian  ghosts  haunted  many  places,  particularly  where  the 
natural  scenery  was  likely  to  engender  such  feelings,  as  gloomy  forests 
and  deep  solitary  glens  by  running  streams.     The  Neshaminy  and 
Pennepack  creeks  particularly  were  believed  to  be  thus  frequented,  and 
where  the  spirits  by  their  graves  kept  vigils  ;  many  imagined  too  they 
had  heard  their  wailings  as  they  were  upbraiding  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  for  relinquishing  their  right  to  lands  held  sacred  from  time 
immemorial.     It  is  likely  this  belief  originated  from  the  fact  that  these 
streams  early  formed  the  boundaries  in  no  less  than  three  or  four  pur- 
chases, by  William  Penn  and  his  agents  from   the    Indians.     Probably 
this  belief  too  was  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  regret  of  the  Indians 
to  leave  the  soil,  as  their  strong  attachment  to  the  graves  of  their  an- 
cestors was  well  know*.     Deserted  houses,  old  lime  kilns  and  secluded 
graveyards,  were  believed  to  be  often  haunted  ;  and  where  unnatural 
deaths  occurred,  or  suicide  had  been  committed,  would  at  night  be  care- 
fully avoided  as  suspicious  places.     Mothers  would  often  caution  their 
children  not  to  destroy  or  injure  toads  and  barn   swallows,  as  it  would 
make  the  cows  give  bloody  milk  ;  this  belief  very  likely  arose  from  the 
insects  they  destroy,  and  which  are  so  annoying  to  cattle  in  newly  settled 
countries.     They  were  likewise  charged  by  their  careful  mammas  not 
to  leave  a  loaf  lie  upside  down,  as  it   foreboded  ill.     To   shoot  turtle 
doves  or  injure  their  nests  was  regarded  as  likely  to  meet  with  divine 
displeasure  ;  and  woe  to  the  destroyer  of  kittens  for  he  would  meet  with 
misfortunes.     Friday  was  believed  to  be  an  unfortunate  day  for  any  new 
undertaking.     The  ticking  of  the  death  watch  was  considered  ominous. 
The  unlucky  egg,  (unglucks  ei,)  which  was  one  less  than  half  the  usual 
size,  to  prevent  disaster  had  to  be  thrown  over  the  barn  by  the  finder, 
and  crowing  hens  were  an  object  of  horror  to  all  good  housewives.     The 
occasional  appearance  of  comets,  meteors  and  northern  lights,  would  be 
the  cause  of  considerable  alarm  and  were  generally  regarded  as  the  har- 
bingers of  some  dire  calamity,  as  war,  famine  or  pestilence. 

There  were  individuals  who  devoted  themselves  to  finding  lasting 
water  for  wells  and  mineral  treasure  with  the  divining  rod ;  some  of  them 
became  renowned  for  their  success,  and  were  frequently  called  upon  errands 
of  this  kind  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant.  The  instrument  called  the 
divining  rod  was  no  other  than  a  forked  branch  of  a  sweet  apple  wood ; 
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that  that  grew  wild  was  generally  preferred,  though  sometimes  other 
wood  was  used ;  while  elsewhere  witch-hazel  was  mostly  substituted.  A 
prong  of  the  fork  was  held  in  each  hand,  and  its  mystic  influence  was 
believed  to  be  such  as  to  point  out  the  exact  locality  of  whatever  the 
search  was  for,  when  the  operator  came  within  proper  distance.  The 
moon  too  was  believed  to  possess  a  powerful  influence,  and  the  Almanack 
would  often  be  consulted  to  know  whether  the  "  signs  were  right"  for 
sowing,  planting,  grafting  and  many  other  minor  things  to  insure  success. 
Dreams  were  believed  to  premonish,  and  various  interpretations  were 
given  them.  Old  shoes  were  often  collected  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
scattered  around  the  premises,  to  keep  away  snakes  and  ward  off  evil 
influences. 

Of  all  our  superstitions  undoubtedly  witchcraft  was  the  most  odious, 
but  it  never,  as  we  are  aware  of,  at  any  time  became  so  abused  as  to  lead 
to  any  actual  evil  beyond  mere  imputation.  If  old  women  bewitched 
children  and  cattle  who  were  suffering  from  malignant  disorders,  their 
owners  had  the  consolation  to  have  a  remedy  at  hand  by  calling  the  witch 
doctor,  who  by  his  conjurations  would  expel  their  influences.  And  as  a 
further  preventive,  talismans  would  be  worn — red  strings  tied  to  the 
cattle,  and  a  horse  shoe  nailed  to  the  door.  Upper  Dublin  was  notorious 
for  its  witchcraft,  but  happily  for  the  people  of  that  district,  Dr.  George 
Dresher  resided  in  their  midst,  who  stood  high  as  a  magician  and  diviner, 
and  it  is  said  many  was  the  cure  he  effected.  On  such  occasions  he 
would  carry  with  him  a  huge  black  letter  MS.  volume,  bound  with 
heavy  brass  clasps ;  some  powders,  with  his  lingo,  would  cause  him 
wherever  he  went  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  man  possessing  more  than 
ordinary  powers.  There  were  others  too  who  enjoyed  celebrity  for  re- 
covering lost  and  stolen  goods,  telling  fortunes,  etc. 

Of  the  discoveries  of  the  last  century,  probably  none  met  with  more 
opposition  than  lightning  rods;  their  erection  by  many  was  considered  an 
impiety,  and  several  sects  at  first  went  so  far  as  to  proscribe  them.  Even 
to  the  present  day  the  Menonists  oppose  their  erection. 

The  ignis  fatuus,  or  Jack-o'lantern,  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a  fright. 
The  following  incident  is  related  as  having  occurred  in  Solebury  where 
it  was  known  as  the  "fox  fire."  A  courageous  young  man,  who  had1 
laughed  at  all  ideas  of  ghosts,  being  on  an  occasion  a  few  miles  from  home^. 
returned  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  which  was  exceedingly  dark  and 
foggy  •  he  had  not  gone  far  on  his  way  before  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  ghastly  looking  light  near  a  stream  of  water,  that  seemed  to  s&oot 
forth  flames  of  light  blue  and  yellow.  He  seized  a  large  stone  and  hurled 
it  with  all  his  power  to  destroy  who  or  whatever  it  might  be ;  but  what 
was  his  astonishment  to  observe  the  light  become  four  times  larger  than 
it  was  before,  with  nearly  a  hundred  smaller  fires  scattered  around  whose 
light  it  seemed  even  the  brook  could  not  extinguish.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  ever  afterwards  believed  it  spooked  there.  He  related  this 
adventure  to  his  neighbors,  who  laughed  at  him  that  he  should  have  been 
so  incredulous  before  as  not  to  have  believed  in  ghosts.  As  instances  of 
Jack-o'lantern  appearing  at  the  present  day  are  so  extremely  rare,  a  further 
account  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting.  On  a  dark  foggy  night 
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several  years  ago,  as  I  was  going  to  retire,  I  observed  from  my  chamber 
window  a  large  light  emitting  flames  of  light  blue  and  yellow  which  I 
knew  was  on  the  woodpile,  premises  with  which  I  was  well  acquainted. 
I  felt  an  interest  in  such  an  unusual  occurrence,  thinking  probably  it  might 
be  an  ignis  fatuus,  which  I  had  never  before  seen.  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed when  I  came  to  the  place,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  I  felt  a  desire 
to  know  more  of  such  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  particularly  as  what  I 
had  heard  and  read  concerning  them  to  me  had  been  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory. It  proved  on  examination  to  be  a  large  tulip  poplar  stump 
emitting  phosphuretted  hydrogen  while  undergoing  decomposition,  occa- 
sioned by  the  weather,  which  had  been  wet  and  drizzling.  It  had  been 
brought  there  that  day  from  the  woods.  To  try  its  luminous  qualities, 
for  experiment  apiece  was  detached  about  three  inches  square,  which,when 
held  a  few  inches  from  the  page,  the  smallest  print  could  be  read.  The 
light  depended  altogether  on  the  moisture;  when  that  left  the  wood  it  all 
disappeared.  It  is  said  the  chestnut  oak  in  favorable  circumstances  will 
do  the  same. 

In  1793,  the  year  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  several  that  had 
died  from  that  disease  were  brought  from  the  city  and  interred  in  Moore- 
land,  in  a  field  by  the  old  York  road.  About  half  a  mile  above  this  place 

lived  old  Josey  W ,  who  was  brimful  of  the  supernatural,  and  as 

good  a  specimen  of  the  olden  times  as  an  antiquarian  would  be  delighted 
to  find.  He  stated  that  one  night,  coming  by  these  graves,  he  saw  a  huge 
black  dog  spring  up,  who  he  knew  was  the  guardian  spirit.  Ever  after, 
in  the  night,  he  carefully  avoided  the  spot  by  going  around;  he  believed 
that  it  was  an  indication  that  these  men  had  come  to  their  death  by  some 
unnatural  means. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  fictions  of  the  past  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention  the  bird  of  happy  omen.  This  was  said  to  be  a  snow  white  dove 
from  the  spirit  land,  to  announce  to  the  sick  their  approaching  death  and 
their  speedy  departure  to  the  happy  land.  An  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  a  short  time  before  the  decease  of  an  aunt  of  my  mother's,  who 
was  at  the  time  lying  very  low.  About  midnight  a  gentle  tapping  was 
heard  at  the  window,  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  female  attendant, 
who  related  that  she  saw  the  bird  of  happy  omen.  The  tidings  he  brought 
somewhat  relieved  her  fears.  This  belief  was  common  in  Haycock  and 
Springfield.  This  bird,  the  truth  is,  was  no  other  than  the  snow  owl, 
who,  in  searching  for  prey  at  night,  was  attracted  to  the  sick  chamber  by 
the  dazzling  of  the  light  at  that  late  hour.  What  strengthened  this 
superstition  was  that  even  where  these  birds  most  abound,  instances  of 
seeing  them  by  daylight  are  extremely  rare,  as  Mr.  "Wilson  testifies  in  his 
Ornithology. 

For  the  following  legend  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Jacob  Fulmer  of 
Springfield,  who  died  in  1839  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five.  She 
had  often  heard  it  related  when  a  girl ;  the  circumstances  occurred  in 
Bedminster.  Among  the  early  settlers  in  that  district,  was  a  family  who 
had  a  daughter  of  about  four  years  of  age.  As  it  was  in  the  busy  season 
of  hay  and  harvest,  they  worked  much  abroad  in  the  fields.  The  little 
girl  was  in  the  practice  of  spending  much  of  her  time  in  play  by  a  copse 
below  the  garden  daily  in  fine  weather,  with  a  cup  of  bread  and  milk. 
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One  time  as  she  was  staying  longer  than  usual,  her  father  went  after  her 
and  first  observed  her  there  through  the  branches,  at  the  same  time  say- 
ing "  esz  auch  die  brocken,"  eat  the  crumbs  too.  On  going  nearer  he 
beheld,  to  his  horror,  a  large  black  snake  taking  milk  from  the  cup  in  his 
child's  hands,  who  at  the  same  time  was  repeating  "  esz  die  brocken,"  as 
she  was  patting  the  snake's  head  with  the  spoon.  The  anxious  parent 
with  a  stick  finally  despatched  the  snake.  The  child  with  sympathy  for 
the  snake  said  it  had  often  before  partook  of  her  bread  and  milk.*  Not 
long  after  the  child  became  unwell  and  died,  and  it  became  the  belief 
of  the  neighborhood  that  fate  decreed  their  lives  to  be  linked  together, 
and  that  the  destruction  of  the  snake  involved  that  of  the  child.  The 
parents  ever  after  deeply  regretted  it,  and  believed  the  child's  death  was 
occasioned  by  killing  the  snake. 

The  only  trace  of  belief  in  fairies  I  have  yet  found  was  among  the  Ger- 
man descendants  of  Nockamixon,  and  this  was  rather  exercised  in  the 
way  of  a  joke,  but  its  origin  doubtless  had  some  foundation  in  a  super- 
stition of  the  kind.  Any  number  not  less  than  three,  of  whom  one  or 
more  were  in  the  secret  would  take  the  rest,  on  a  cold  windy  night,  on 
the  bleak  surface  of  a  hill  to  hold  a  blanket  or  a  large  sack,  "  die  elfen 
mit  zufangen,"  to  catch  the  fairies  with  ;  these  when  caught  it  was  said 
would  bring  great  sums  of  money  in  market.  Once  on  such  an  occasion 
while  a  number  held  the  sack,  the  more  knowing  started  as  they  said  to 
scour  around  the  hill  for  the  fairies,  when  unintentionally  and  without  their 
knowledge,  a  rabbit  was  sprung  and  run  by  those  that  held  the  sack  who 
recognized  it  at  once  as  a  fairy,  and  long  after  spoke  with  regret  that 
such  a  prize  should  have  escaped  them.  After  having/rosen  long  enough 
over  their  credulity,  they  hastened  home  as  may  well  be  supposed,  to  warm 
themselves  by  the  comfortable  fireside  they  had  left,  when  whom  should 
they  find  there  but  those  who  had  imposed  on  them  snugly  enjoying 
themselves  instead  of  chasing  "  elfen." 

That  superstition  has  been  of  some  benefit  to  mankind  probably  no  one 
will  deny.  To  poetry  and  fiction  it  has  furnished  some  of  the  choicest 
materials ;  and  though  it  is  the  antipodes  of  science,  it  is  the  source 
whence  it  sprang.  Notwithstanding  true  knowledge  may  wholly  banish 
superstition,  our  love  for  the  marvellous  will  not  cease. 

*In  corroboration  of  this  statement,  I  have  it  from  three  or  four  creditable  wit- 
nesses, that  the  black  snake  has  been  seen  twined  around  the  legs  of  cows  sucking 
milk.  I  am  not  aware  of  having  seen  any  mention  of  this  in  any  work  on  natural 
history. 
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XLI.— A  Proposal  for  altering  the  eastern  front  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  a  view  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  Malignant  Disorders,  on 
a  plan  conformable  to  the  original  design  of  William  Penn.  BY  A 
CITIZEN  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 

[The  Pamphlet  which  is  here  reprinted,  appeared  originally  in  the  year  1820, 
and  was  written  by  the  late  Paul  Beck,  Jr.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Girard,  which 
is  added  to  it,  is  published  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Girard  provided  in  his  will 
for  improving  Water  street  and  the  river  front,  in  a  way  much  inferior,  it  must 
be  admitted,  to  the  mode  here  proposed.] 

To  the  Citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

FRIENDS  AND  FELLOW-CITIZENS, — The  frequent  recurrence  of  Yellow 
or  Malignant  Fever  in  our  city  calls  on  us  to  to  adopt  some  plan  to  rem- 
edy the  evil ;  while  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  disease  always  com- 
mences in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wharves,  teaches  us  to  believe  that  a 
remedy  can  be  obtained,  only  by  making  a  thorough  alteration  of  the 
east  front  of  the  city. 

Having  transacted  business  in  Water-street  nearly  forty  years,  I  have 
frequently  reflected  on  what  would  be  the  best  means  to  prevent  the 
dissemination  of  a  disease  that  has  proved  so  destructive  of  the  lives, 
happiness,  and  wealth  of  our  citizens.  I  now  offer,  with  due  deference 
to  public  opinion,  a  plan  that  I  think  would  correct  the  evil,  and  for  the 
execution  of  which  the  present  time  is  certainly  most  propitious,  as  real 
estate,  labor,  and  materials  are  as  low,  or  lower  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years,  and  money  is  easily  obtained.  In  submitting  this  plan  to 
your  judgment  I  am  aware  that  the  undertaking  is  of  great  magnitude, 
but  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  many  may  imagine,  which  the  information 
I  have  collected  and  now  lay  before  you  will  clearly  show. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  are  almost  incalculable.  It 
would  make  our  city  as  healthy  as  any  in  the  world ;  it  would  give  em- 
ployment to  a  great  number  of  mechanics  and  laborers ;  it  would  put 
into  circulation  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  principally  among  that  por- 
tion of  our  citizens  who  are  the  most  in  need  of  succor ;  it  would  remove 
many  dram-shops  and  other  immoral  nuisances;  it  would  materially 
lessen  the  risk  from  fire ;  and  in  fine,  it  would  make  Philadelphia  the 
handsomest  of  cities. 

Having  thus  stated  some  of  the  advantages,  it  remains  for  me  to  show 
what  would  be  the  probable  cost  of  the  undertaking;  say  for  the  pur- 
chase of  all  private  property  between  Vine  and  Spruce  streets,  including 
the  east  side  of  Front-street  to  the  river  Delaware ;  the  assessment  of 
which  property,  for  the  year  1820,  is  as  follows : — viz. 
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Dolls. 

Upper  Delaware  Ward,  * 

Including  all  pro- 

\ 192,765 

Lower      do.          do. 

perty  on  the  east 

224,970 

High  Street           do. 

side  of  Front  St. 

415,700 

Chestnut                 do. 

>  and   through  tck 

287,043 

Walnut                   do. 

the   river  Dela- 

297,362 

Dock                       do. 

ware. 

275,800 

Dolls. 


I  shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth  in  saying  (after  see- 
ing the  above  assessment)  that  the  whole  can  be 
bought  for  - 

To  which  add  an  estimate  of  the  expense  necessary 
to  complete  the  plan,  made  by  Mr.  Strickland, 
and  in  which  he  has  made  a  liberal  allowance, 


1,693,640 


3,000,000 


651,000 
3,651,000 


At  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  219,060 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  whole  cost  would  be  about  three  millions 
six  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  dollars,  equal  to  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  thousand  and  sixty  dollars  per  annum.  Here  I  beg  leave  to 
state,  that  about  fifty  gentlemen  in  Boston  subscribed  half  a  million  of 
dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  large  wharf  and  fifty  warehouses  on  it,  and 
for  which  they  receive  a  handsome  income ;  must  it  be  said  that  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  cannot  accomplish  a  highly  important  improvement  that 
will  cost  but  about  seven  times  the  amount  of  what  was  done  by  a  few 
individuals  in  a  sister  city  ? 

The  way  in  which  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  debt,  if  incurred,  is 
to  be  paid,  will  be  from  the  sale  or  rent  of  the  stores  to  the  highest  bid- 
der in  fee  for  the  store  and  ground  occupied  by  it ;  from  the  wharfage 
on  vessels  and  on  all  packages  imported  and  exported;  and  from  an 
assessment  on  the  property  on  the  west  side  of  Front  street  and  streets 
adjacent,  for  as  much  as  it  may  be  increased  in  value  by  the  proposed 
alteration,  and  which  would  amount  to  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars ;  as  Front  street  would  certainly  become  the  most  valua- 
ble situation  for  business  and  the  most  desirable  for  residence  in  the  city. 

There  are,  according  to  the  plan,  132  stores,  20  by 
100  feet,  which  will  be  worth  about  $1,333,333.33. 


at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  is 

Wharfage  on  imports,  foreign,  say  on  534,000  packa- 
ges at  an  average  of  8  cents  per  package. 
Wharfage   on   foreign  exports   will  certainly  exceed 

the  above,  but  put  it  at  the  same, 
Wharfage  on  domestic  imports  and  exports,  say 
Wharfage  on  vessels  estimated  at  about  one  half  the 
present  rate, 


Dolls. 
80,000 

42,720 

42,720 
30,000 

25,560 


Dolls.     221,000 
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From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  revenue  would  be  equal  to  the 
expense,  allowing  for  the  loan  required  six  per  cent,  interest ;  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  money  could  now  be  obtained  (on  the  security  that 
the  city  could  give)  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum ;  in  which  case  there 
would  be  an  annual  surplus  of  thirty  eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  as  a  sinking  fund  ;  to  which  might 
be  added  the  sum  assessed  on  property  on  the  west  side  of  Front  street 
and  adjacent  thereto. 

The  estimate  of  packages  is  made  from  the  Custom  House  returns  for 
the  years  1807  and  1819,  which  give  the  above  as  an  average  number  for 
one  year,  without  including  steel,  bar-iron,  hides,  dye-woods,  plaster  of 
paris,  hemp,  twine,  salt,  coals,  lead,  limes,  oranges,  cocoanuts,  and  vari- 
ous other  articles  that  come  loose,  and  which  would  pay  a  considerable 
sum. 

Heretofore  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  property  of  New  Market 
Ward,  running  from  Spruce  to  South  street ;  and  although  not  included 
in  the  preceding  estimate,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  city  to  purchase 
it,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  the  proposed  wharfage  on 
packages,  while  such  good  and  convenient  wharves  could  be  had  free  of 
that  charge ;  but  as  this  ward  would  require  but  a  trifling  alteration,  it 
would  unquestionably  pay  the  interest  of  the  purchase  money. 

Should  each  particular  trade  take  stores  adjoining  each  other  as  in 
other  large  cities,  it  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  merchants;  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  business's  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city, 
whatever  inducements  might  be  held  out,  as  the  difference  of  porterage 
would  more  than  pay  tn*e  wharfage  ;  besides,  no  vessel  from  a  foreign 
port  can  discharge  above  Vine  or  below  South  streets,  without  special 
permission  of  the  collector. 

Having  now  given  my  calculations  founded  on  the  best  information  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  you  will  on  examination  be  able  to  determine 
whether  they  are  founded  on  good  grounds ;  if  they  are,  the  difficulty 
apprehended  by  many  will  be  done  away.  No  doubt  the  plan  now  sug- 
gested may  be  much  improved ;  it  'is  certainly  very  desirable  that  a  reg- 
ular plan  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  wharves  should  be  early 
adopted,  and  when  a  wharf  requires  repairing,  it  should  be  done  in  con- 
formity with  that  plan ;  the  repairs  should  be  done  with  stone  from  low 
water  mark,  which  would  contribute  to  health  as  well  as  durability. 

I  must  notice  that  the  city  would  lose  the  taxes  for  one  year  while  the 
improvement  is  going  on,  say  on  two  squares  annually,  at  an  average  of 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  square. 

Should  the  trade  of  of  our  city  increase,  which  we  have  every  reason 
to  expect,  the  revenue  to  the  city  would  increase  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  mode  of  carrying  the  plan  into  execution,  should  it  be  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration,  can  be  digested  by  such  body  as  may  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  same  :  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the 
public's  humble  servant,  PAUL  BECK,  JR. 

f 

Statement. — The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  one  block  o 
stores,  size  40  by  100  feet,  two  and  one  half  stories  high. 
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Logs  for  foundations,  ....  $^00 
Laying  200,000  bricks,  including  lime  and 

sand,  -  800 

Slate,  40  squares,  ....  gon 

Carpenter's  work,  .  .  .  J^QQ 

Plank  for  floors,  .  .  .  ^QQ 

Blacksmith's  work  including  fire  proofs,  .  2000 

Ironmongery  and  nails, 400 

Painting  and  glazing,  ....  500 
Hough  casting  the  fronts  on  the  river  and  on  New 

Water  street,  ....  230 

Stone-cutter's  work  at  heads  and  sills,  .  .  300 

Digging  out  foundations,  .  .  .  300 

Total  cost  of  a  block  40  by  100  feet,       .        .        .      7450 

One  half  of  a  store  20  by  100  feet,  say  .         .       3750 

Number  of  stores,        ....         132 

Net  cost  of  132  stores5         .         .         .  4,95  000 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of 
pulling  down  old  buildings  and  cleaning 
fifty  millions  of  bricks,  allowing  ten  mil- 
lions to  be,  broken  and  unfit  for  use,  .  .  65,000 

Kemoving  and  hauling  rubbish,  filling  up  old 

cellars,  &c 8000 

Building   stone  wall  along  the   bank  on  east 

line  of  Front  street  from  Dock  to  Vine  sts.         18,000 

Iron  railing  along  the  east  line  of  Front  street          .       15,000 

Brick  and  stone  paving  and  regulating  wharves 

and  streets, 50,000 

156,000 

Total  cost, $651,000 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  STRICKLAND, 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  27,  1820.  Architect. 

Letter  from  Stephen  Girard  to  Jared  Ingersoll,  John  Connelly  and 
Paid  Beck,  Jr.,  Esqrs. 

GENTLEMEN, — At  my  return  from  my  farm  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day last,  I  received  your  esteemed  note  of  that  date,  accompanied  with  a 
plan  which  has  for  object  the  entire- destruction  of  the  buildings  situated 
on  the  east  and  west  side  of  Water  from  Vine  to  Cedar  or  South  street. 
Being  acquainted  with  Water  street  since  May  1776,  and  having  con- 
stantly resided  in  it  since  '79,  I  have  had  several  opportunities  to  make 
all  necessary  remarks,  and  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  consider  that 
street  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  the  city.  Consequently  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  the  execution  of  the  plan  alluded  to.  With  great  respect, 
your  most  obedient  servant,  .  STEPHEN  GiRARD. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  1,  1820. 
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XLII. — Letter  from  Mr.  James  Hamilton  of  Carlisle,  (Pa.,)  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

CARLISLE,  MAY  19, 1851. 

DEAR  SIR, — Mr.  Bonham,  who  received  the  circular  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  placed  the  same  in  my  hands,  with  the  request 
that  I  would  answer  it ;  he  supposed  that  I  had  leisure  to  attend  to  it, 
but  in  this  he  is  mistaken,  for  my  own  affairs  suffer  through  the  time  I 
have  to  devote  to  other  public  concerns. 

The  information  called  for  in  the  circular  is  so  very  general  that  almost 
anything  connected  with  the  early  history  of  this  section  of  country  is 
embraced  by  it,  and  yet  there  are  only  certain  facts  and  records  that 
would  be  of  real  value  in  compiling  a  history  of  our  State.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, Mr.  Day,  and  Mr.  Rupp,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Burrowes,  have 
each  published  historical  collections,  embracing  this  and  other  counties, 
and  I  suppose  nothing  contained  in  their  works  would  be  desired  unless 
the  facts  were  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  any  they  have  fur- 
nished. Very  few  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  this  county  yet  remain.  Mr. 
George  Murray  of  this  town  is  one  of  the  oldest;  his  memory  is  yet  good, 
and  he  can  recollect  General  John  Armstrong,  the  father  of  General  J. 
Armstrong,  once  Secretary  of  war.  George  Lyon,  Esq.,  late  President 
of  the  Carlisle  Bank,  may  have  some  papers  of  value ;  for  it  was  his  father, 
with  General  Armstrong,  laid  out  Carlisle,  in  1751. 

Mr.  Andrew  Holmes^of  Carlisle,  now  far  advanced  in  years,  remembers 
some  incidents  connected  with  his  father,  who  was  an  active  member  of 
this  community,  (and  whose  name  was  also  Andrew  Holmes,)  at  a  very 
early  date. 

Judge  Irvine,  brother  of  the  late  commissary  General  C.  Irvine,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  whose  father  was  a  prominent  member  of  our  town, 
recollects  many  incidents  connected  with  the  visit  of  General  Washington 
to  our  town  in  1794,  to  suppress  the  whiskey  rebellion. 

Cumberland  county  was  laid  out  in  1750  ;  long  previous  to  this,  my 
great  grand  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Thomson,  was  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister stationed  in  this  county.  His  church,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  was  a  log 
building,  situate  on  the  glebe  given  to  the  church,  as  I  am  told,  by  the 
Proprietaries  about  two  miles  from  Carlisle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cone- 
doquinet,  where  there  are  beautiful  springs  ;  and  the  place  was  from 
this  circumstance  called  "  the  meeting  house  springs."  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Thomson  married  Miss  Holmes,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Andrew  Holmes,  the 
father  of  the  present  Mr.  Andrew  Holmes.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
children  he  had  by  this  marriage,  but  one,  William  Thomson,  was  my 
grandfather.  Samuel  Thomson  lost  his  first  wife  and  married  a  second 
time;  the  tombstone  of  his  ....  wife  is  yet  extant  in  the  graveyard, 
(which  is  still  enclosed)  once  surrounding  and  adjoining  the  church,  and 
the  following  is  the  inscription  thereon.  "  Here  lyes  the  body  of  Janet 
Thomson,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Thomson,  who  deceased  September 
20,  1744,  aged  33  years."  I  cannot  ascertain  whether  this  is  his  first 
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or  second  wife.  No  remains  now  exist  of  the  log  or  frame  church,  nor  can 
I  find  any  one  living  who  remembers  the  church  when  in  existence ;  it 
must  have  been  in  disuse  before  1757,  when  the  stone  meeting  house  in 
Carlisle,  on  the  north  west  side  of  the  public  square,  was  commenced 
building.  Mr.  George  Lyon  has  the  certificate  of  his  father,  dated  1752, 
to  enable  him  to  join  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Rev.  William  Thomson,  in  consequence  of  the  second  marriage  of  his 
father,  left  his  home  and  went  to  England,  where  he  was  ordained  a  min- 
ister of  the  Episcopal  church.  At  this  time  a  society  existed  in  England 
"  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,"  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  Dr.  Smith  laid  before  the  Board  a  plan  which  had 
been  read  in  the  society  on  the  preceding  Friday,  April  18,  "  concerning 
the  establishing  Agents  under  them  in  America,  and  the  erecting  cor- 
responding societies  there  for  the  better  carrying  on  the  society's  pious 
endeavors,  for  the  advancement  of  Religion.  Dr.  Smith  informed  the 
Board  that  the  general  plan  had  been  well  approved  by  the  society  and 
entered  on  their  books ;  but  that  they  had  ordered  him  to  communicate 
the  scheme  to  the  clergy,  and  that  the  society  would  pay  all  due  regard 
to  their  sentiments  upon  it.  The  Board  proceeded  to  consider  the  said 
plan  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

"  1.  That  no  new  missions  be  opened,  nor  old  ones  supplied  upon  a 
vacancy,  till  the  people  of  said  missions,  or  at  least  some  two  or  more  of 
them  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  have  executed  to  the  society  a  sufficient  bond 
for  the  annual  payment  of  such  part  of  the  missionaries'  salary  as  shall  be 
deemed  reasonable  and  suitable  to  their  circumstances." 

"  2.  That  in  all  places  at  this  time  supplied  with  missionaries  the  like 
bonds  be  also  given  as  the  incumbent  do  desire  it. 

"  3.  That  for  the  more  regular  management  of  the  business,  the  socie- 
ty's mission  be  divided  into  three  districts.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  one;  New  York  and  Connecticut  to  make  a  second;  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  a  third — Nova  Scotia 
and  to  the  northward,  and  the  Carolinas  to  the  South,  to  be  afterwards 
constituted  into  two  more  districts  when  requisite. 

"  With  respect  to  this  article,  the  clergy  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, present  at  this  convention,  approve  of  the  present  junction  of  these 
two  provinces  :  Provided,  that  so  long  as  it  may  be  found  necessary  to 
keep  them  joined,  it  be  considered  as  a  fundamental  rule  that  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  corresponding  society  for  these  two  provinces  be  held, 
alternately,  at  such  place  in  them  as  may  be  fixed  at  the  general  meeting 
of  the  year  before. 

"  4.  That  in  each  of  the  three  districts  aforesaid,  a  fit  person  be  con- 
stituted an  Attorney  or  Agent  for  the  Society,  to  take  bonds  from  the 
people  as  above  mentioned,  for  the  paying  a  reasonable  part  of  their 
missionary's  support ;  to  see  that  the  society's  libraries,  on  the  death  or 
removal  of  a  missionary,  be  prepared  and  delivered  to  the  care  of  his 
successor ;  that  the  church  be  kept  in  repair,  together  with  the  parsonage 
house,  during  the  vacancy,  and  that  the  glebe  lands  be  let  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mission ;  that  the  title  deed  of  the  glebes,  church  lands, 
burying  grounds  and  situations  for  churches  be  made  in  a  proper  manner, 
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put  upon  record  and  kept  in  fit  custody  : — That  for  the  better  answering 
these  purpose,  such  person*  shall  visit  the  mission  in  his  district  once  in 
three  years  if  it  be  found  necessary,  examine  whether  the  people  fulfil 
their  contracts,  and  endeavor  to  compromise  in  an  amicable  manner  all 
disputes  likely  to  arise  on  this  or  any  other  score,  and  take  an  exact  state 
of  everything  necessary  for  the  society  to  know,  in  order  to  form  a  right 
estimate  of  the  success,  numbers  and  importance  of  their  missions,  t" 

The  Rev.  William  Thomson  was  appointed  a  missionary  under  this 
society  for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  above  is  an  extract 
taken  from  one  of  the  papers  furnished  him  no  doubt  by  the  society  as 
part  of  his  instructions.  There  are  five  other  articles  in  the  said  paper 
which  are  not  here  copied;  but  there  is  no  year  marked  on  the  paper. 
W.  Thomson  returned  from  England  to  America  and  located  himself  in 
Carlisle,  where  he  founded  St.  John's,  the  present  Episcopal  church  ;  we 
find  him  officiating  here  in  1763.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  As- 
sembly in  1765,  by  Robert  Callender,  Geo.  Croghan,  Thomas  Smallman 
and  Thomas  Butler,  for  aid  to  finish  the  stone  Episcopal  church  at  that 
time  erecting.  The  writer  of  this  well  remembers  this  stone  church 
which  was  in  existence  during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spencer, 
when  the  present  building  was  erected.  It  was  built  of  stone,  near  the 
south  east  corner  of  that  part  of  the  public  square,  opposite  to  the  Epis- 
copal church,  in  Carlisle,  by  the  Proprietaries ;  it  was  a  one-story  stone 
building,  fronting  on  High  street,  three  large  windows  in  front,  and  the 
door  on  the  west  end;  the  pulpit  was  erected  between  two  large  windows 
on  the  north  side,  and  no  windows  on  the  east. 

Mr.  Thomson  jemoved  from  Carlisle  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and 
during  the  revolutionary  war  was  officiating  as  the  pastor  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  where  he  also  had  an  academy. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  in  Bishop  White's  hand-writing  ad- 
dressed, after  the  war,  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Thomson : 

"tREV.  SIE  : — At  a  meeting  of  the  clergymen,  held  at  Brunswick,  on 
the  llth  of  last  month,  sundry  of  the  gentlemen  present  being  members 
of  the  corporation  for  the  relief  of  deceased  clergymen,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  next  meeting  thereof  ought  (according  to  the  charter  and  fun- 
damental laws)  to  be  held  in  New  lork,  on  the  1st  Tuesday  after  J:he 
feast  of  St.  Micheal,  and  that  it  will  fall  to  your  turn  to  preach  the  an- 
nual sermon.  They  desired  us  to  inform  you  of  their  opinion,  trusting 
that  it  will  not  be  an  undue  liberty  as  the  long  interruption  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Corporation  seems  to  call  for  some  communication  of  senti- 
ment. Any  advice,  Rev.  Sir,  which  you  may  offer  in  return,  will  be 
candidly  attended  to,  as  well  in  general  by  the  gentlemen  who  assembled 
as  in  particular  by  your  brethren  and  humble  servants 

W.  WHITE, 

Philadelphia,  June  10th,  1784.  SAM.  MAG  AW, 

ROBERT  BLACKWELL. 

The  annexed  paper  will  inform  you  of  some  proceedings  held  here." 

*  WhooHghttobe  the  same  as  the  Bishop's  commissary  where  any  is  appointed. 

t  N.  B. — We  think  the  words  (or  any  other  score)  in  this  article,  might  better 
be  left  out,  as  the  agent  may  thereby  think  himself  authorized  to  meddle  in  pri- 
vate matters  which  may  not  concern  him. 
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The  annexed  paper  is  printed  and  contains  the  proceedings  of  a  meet- 
ing of  clergymen  and  lay  delegates,  on  Tuesday  the  25th  of  May.  1784. 
of  which  Bishop  White  was  chairman. 

Many  papers  of  the  Rev.  Win.  Thomson  were  collected  by  the  pastors 
of  the  Episcopal  church  in  this  place,  from  among  my  grandfather's 
papers,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  St.  John's  Church  in  Carlisle,  and 
many  papers  were  destroyed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  some  exist  among  the 
masses  of  old  papers  in  this  house. 

Gen.  Win.  Thompson,  formerly  of  this  county,  is  descended  from  the 
same  family,  although  he  spells  his  name  with  a  p,  which  is  omitted  in 
the  minister's.  Gen./Thompson's  father  was  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Thomson — he,  Gen.  Wm.  Thompson,  served  in  the  revolutionary  war  as 
a  Brigadier  General.  He  was  commissioned  by  Congress  a  colonel  in  the 
American  army,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1775,  and  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1776,  was  made  a  Brigadier  General;  he  marched  to  Canada,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  in  that  expedition,  and  on  the  25th  October,  1780,  he  was 
exchanged  by  Gen.  De  Riedesel,  and  died  at  Carlisle  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1781;  his  tomb-stone  is  in  our  graveyard.  Two  letters,  one  from 
John  Andre,  aid  to  Gen.  Clinton,  dated  4th  Febuary,  1779,  giving  him 
permission  to  visit  New  York ;  the  other  written  by  order  of  General 
Washington,  from  Trenton  Falls,  llth  December,  1776,  relating  to  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  I  had  in  my  hands  a  few  weeks  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  transcribing,  but  have  got  mixed  with  other  papers. 

Colonel  Robert  Magaw  was  an  early  resident  of  this  county,  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  and  a  Colonel  in  the  revolutionary  war.  He  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  matters  relating  to  this  county,  and  some  of  his  pa- 
pers are  in  my  possession.  There  was  a  meeting  of  Freeholders,  from 
the  several  townships  of  Cumberland  county,  held  at  Carlisle,  on  Tues- 
day, the  12th  of  July,  1774,  John  Montgomery  in  the  chair,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  are  given  in  Mr.  Rupp's  work,  page  403.  It  is  there 
stated  that  it  was  Resolved,  That  the  late  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  by  which  the  port  of  Boston  is  shut  up,  is  oppressive  to  that 
town  and  subversive  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay;  that  the  principle  on  which  that  act  is  founded  is  not  more 
subversive  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Colony  than  it  is  of  all 
other  British  Colonies  in  North  America;  and  therefore  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston  are  suffering  in  the  common  cause  of  all  these  Colonies. 
....2 3 4.... 

5th,  Resolved,  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  will  contribute  to 
the  relief  of  their  suffering  brethren  in  Boston  at  any  time  when  they 
shall  receive  intimation  that  such  relief  will  be  seasonable.  6.  ... 

The  committee  to  carry  out  these  resolves,  viz :  James  Wilson,  John 
Armstrong,  John  Montgomery,  William  Irvine,  Robert  Callender, 
William  Thomson,  John  Calhoun,  Jonathan  Hoge,  Robert  Magaw, 
Ephraim  Blaire,  John  Allison,  John  Harris  and  Robert  Miller,  or  any 
five  of  them." — Rupp's  History  of  Cumberland,  &c. 

On  May  the  5th,  1775,  Mr.  Rupp  states  the  committee  met  from 
nineteen  townships;  and  what  was  done  is  detailed  on  page  405  of  said 
book. 
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Colonel  Robert  Magaw  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  committee,  and 
the  preliminary  measures  of  that  committee  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
the  19th  of  May,  are  set  forth  in  the  copy  of  an  original  document  ver- 
batim : 

Carlisle,  24th  March. 

"  GENTLEMEN  : — By  order  of  the  County  Committee  I  send  you  the 
following  Resolves : 

Resolved  unanimously,  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  Committee  in 
each  township,  to  take  an  account  or  list  of  all  the  persons  within  their 
respective  townships  in  this  county,  male  and  female,  servants  and  slaves, 
of  all  ages,  and  produce  the  said  account  or  list  to  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence on  or  before  the  22d  day  of  April  next. 

Resolved  unanimously,  that  it  be  recommended,  and  is  hereby  earnest- 
ly recommended,  to  the  Committees  in  each  township  in  this  county  to 
forward  their  subscriptions  for  our  suffering  brethren  at  Boston,  to  Bal- 
timore with  all  possible  expedition,  and  that  just  accounts  of  the  money, 
flour  or  middlings  sent  from  each  township,  be  made  and  transmitted  to 
the  chairman  of  this  Committee  as  soon  as  possible. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

ROBERT  MAGAW,  Sec'y. 

To  Messrs.  John  Allison,  Elias  Davidson,  James  Johnston  and  Samuel 
Royer,  the  Committee  in  Antrim  township." 

Robert  Magaw  was  appointed  a  Colonel,  and  served  during  the  re- 
volutionary war. 

"Abstracts  of  the  pay  rolls  of  the  field  officers,  commissioned  and 
staff  officers,  and  privates  of  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  commandsd  by  Colonel  Robert  Magaw, 
from  1st  July,  to  the  1st  of  August,  1776.  Robert  Magaw,  Colonel; 
Joseph  Pearson,  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  George  Nagle,  Major ;  eight  Cap- 
tains; sixteen  Lieutenants;  eight  Ensigns;  one  Chaplain;  one  Adjutant ; 
one  Quarter-master ;  one  Surgeon  ;  one  Surgeon's  mate ;  one  Sergeant- 
major;  thirty-two  Sergeants ;  thirty-two  Corporals ;  eight  Drummers ; 
four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Privates ;  one  Drum-major;  three  Fifers, 
four  privates. 

Weekly  return  5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  commanded  by  Major  John  Beatty,  Nov.  15th,  1776: 

One  Major;  five  captains;  five  1st  Lieutenants;  eight  2d  Lieutenants; 
five  Ensigns;  one  Quarter-master;  thirty-two  Sergeants;  ten  Drums  and 
Fifes;  two  hundred  and  two  rank  and  file  fit  for  duty;  seventy-eight  sick 
present;  one  hundred  and  five  sick  absent;  eighteen  on  command;  two  on 
furlow;  total  four  hundred  and  five;  wanting  to  complete,  five  drums  and 
fifes;  alterations  since  last  returns,  three  dead,  thirty-four  discharged. 

Officers  sick  present,  Lieutenant  Priestly;  officers  sick  absent,  Captain 
Benezet,  Lieutenant  Seward;  absent  without  leave,  Captain  John  Sphon, 
Ensiga  James  Mallay,  Adjutant  Dement;  absent  with  leave,  John  Gen- 
sill;  rank  and  file  fit  for  duty  and  sick  present,  two  hundred  and  eight ; 
do.  taken  prisoner  237 — forty  three  killed  and  escaped. 

JOHN  BEATTY,  Major." 
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Letter  from  John  Montgomery  to  Colonel  Robert  Magaw  : 

"Philadelphia,  IZth  Febuary,  1783. 

"DEAR  SIR  : — I  congratulate  on  the  pleasing  prospect  of  peace  which 
I  am  persuaded  is  agreed  to  before  this.  You  have  the  king's  speech 
which  arrived  here  this  morning  from  New  York.  We  expect  a  further 
confirmation  of  this  great  news  by  Captain  Barry,  who  we  are  every  day 
expecting  from  France.  America  will  be  free  !  and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  terms  of  peace  for  us  will  be  favorable.  Poor  tories  must 
hang  their  heads.  The  day  is  now  come  when  the  sun  will  rise  on 
America  never  to  set.  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  happy  days 
that  our  children  will  see. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  assured  friend  and  humble  servant, 

JOHN  MONTGOMERY.'' 

Colonel  Robert  Magaw's  brother  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Magaw  of 
Philadelphia,  the  following  is  an  extract  from  Rev.  S.  Magaw's  letter  to 
Colonel  R.  Magaw,  dated  Philadelphia,  April  26th,  1782. 

"Mr.  Rittenhouse  having  lately  resigned  his  appointment  in  the  Uni- 
versity on  account  of  his  ill  health — after  some  deliberative  meetings  of 
the  trustees  and  a  preliminary  attention  to  such  matters  as  relate  to  a 
new  nomination  and  choice;  the  election  came  on  a  few  evenings  ago  for 
vice-Provost,  and  by  a  very  respectable  majority  issued  in  my  favor. 
This  event,  I  understand,  is  generally  agreeable  in  the  city.  The  de- 
partment is  likely  to  suit  my  taste,  and  will  not  be  incompatible  with 
my  other  business ;  it  is  to  comprehend  Moral  Philosophy,  including 
Ethicks  and  the  Laws  oi%  Nature,  Metaphysics  and  the  branches  of  science 
immediately  allied. 

You  were  exceedingly  wished  for  and  missed  during  the  late  meeting 
of  the  assembly,  Mr.  Wilson  and  several  other  gentlemen  have  told  me. 
I  hope  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  attend  the  next." 

Col.  Magaw  after  the  war  resided  in  Carlisle  until  his  death.  His  will 
was  proved  on  the  9th  April,  1790.  He  died  before  I  was  born.  He 
owned  two  houses  at  south-east  corner  of  the  public  square,  on  lots  169 
and  168,  built  of  stone,  and  two  stories,  the  smallest  of  the  two  is  now 
owned  by  Wm.  Biddle,  Esq.,  and  has  been  since  plastered.  In  this 
house  General  Washington  lodged  when  he  came  to  Carlisle  to  suppress 
the  whiskey  rebellion  in  1794,  and  boarded  in  the  stone  tavern  nearly 
opposite  ;  this  I  have  from  Judge  Irvine,  who  was  then  a  boy,  and  rode 
into  town  with  him  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 

I  have  written  the  foregoing  amidst  many  interruptions,  but  think  you 
may  rely  on  the  extracts  as  correct,  but  whether  they  are  of  any  interest 
or  value  you  must  judge.  If  we  had  the  papers  of  General  John  Arm- 
strong, senior,  much  information  relating  to  the  history  of  this  county, 
and  incidents  connected  with  its  early  settlement  might  be  had.  Mr. 
Rupp  has  availed  himself  largely  of  the  letters  of  General  Armstrong. 
I  enquired  to-day  of  Mr.  Alfred  Armstrong  if  he  had  any  papers  of  his 
grandfather's;  he  thinks  he  has  a  few,  but  most  were  destroyed,  and  said 
he  would  give  me  what  he  could  find.  He  resides  at  present  in  Belle- 
fonte.  Respectfully,  JAMES  HAMILTON. 

Carlisle,  May  20^,  1851. 
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XLIIL—  George    Whitefield, 

A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  February  1850. 
Br  THE  Ho\.  SAMUEL -.BRECK. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  allows  by  its  Constitution 
free  dissertations  (connected  with  the  general  objects  of  the  Society)  to  be 
read  before  its  members. 

I  have  ventured  to  avail  myself  of  that  privilege  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  some  short  notices  of  the  life  of  an  eminently  distinguished 
stranger,  who  was  in  various  ways  a  benefactor  to  this  city  and  to  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  who  deserves,  on  that  account,  to  be  referred  td  with  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  and  respect. 

I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  the  proceedings  of  our  Society,  ex- 
cept incidentally,  any  account  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield.  If  any 
such  exists  it  has  escaped  my  notice  ;  and  although  I  should  reluctantly 
call  your  attention  to  a  twice-told  tale,  yet  a  repetition  of  a  part  of  the 
splendid  career  of  that  celebrated  man,  which  was  passed  among  us 
here  in  America,  and  especially  in  our  city,  cannot,  I  think,  be  without 
interest. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago,  Whitefield  visited  Philadelphia.  There 
he  exercised  among  the  generation  of  that  day,  his  superior  talents ; 
there  and  elsewhere  on  this  continent,  he  employed  his  days  and  nights 
in  missionary  labors ;  and  there  he  sought  most  anxiously  and  piously 
to  promote  the  .spiritual  and  temporal  happiness  of  the  people 
who  lived  at  that  period.  There,  too,  he  performed  some  acts  of 
charity,  which  still  live  and  flourish  in  our  midst. 

His  labor  here  in  America  and  in  Europe,  during  an  active  ministry 
of  thirty  four  years,  was  so  extraordinary  that  he  delivered  in  churches, 
in  the  streets  and  the  open  fields,  no  less  than  eighteen  thousand  ser- 
mons !  Beside  which  he  left  more  than  fourteen  hundred  letters  that 
have  been  printed,  together  with  a  copious  journal  of  his  constant  and 
rapid  movements  written  with  his  own  hand.  A  life  of  such  industry 
may  well  excite  a  desire  to  near  some  of  its  particulars ;  a  mere  sketch 
is  all  that  the  present  occasion  will  admit. 

He  died  nearly  eighty  years  ago  ;  and  although  known  to  fame,  and 
often  alluded  to  as  a  remarkable  man,  his  history  is  not  so  generally  read 
as  to  exclude  the  hope  of  wakening  some  degree  of  interest,  especially  if 
we  keep  in  view  the  share  he  had  in  establishing  here  in  Philadelphia 
a  charitable  institution  which,  by  its  permanent  and  benevolent  character, 
has  ever  been,  and  still  continues  to  be  highly  useful.  This  reason  alone, 
I  think,  entitles  him  to  a  niche  in  our  historic  temple.  I  appear,  then, 
before  you  this  evening  to  ask  a  place  among  your  records  for  a  brief 
memoir  of  this  great  missionary  of  the  last  century  ;  of  a  man,  indeed,  so 
pre-eminently  great  in  his  vocation,  that  it  is  not  asserting  too  much  when 
I  say  that  a  more  powerful  and  zealous  Christian  teacher  stands  not  re- 
gistered on  the  pages  of  history,  since  the  days  of  Martin  Luther. 
Whitefield  was  born  in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  at  an  inn  kept  by  his 
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mother,  in  the  year  1714.  He  was  a  favorite  child,  and  she  bestowed 
upon  his  early  instruction  as  much  care  and  expense  as  her  humble  means 
could  furnish.  She  sent  him  at  twelve  years  of  age  to  the  public  Latin 
school,  where  he  continued  three  years.  His  progress  was  rapid,  and  at 
the  annual  visitation  his  exercises  brought  him  into  such  notice  as  gave 
promise  of  future  distinction.  But  his  mother  was  poor;  her  business 
(not  very  flourishing)  required  his  aid,  and  he  took  his  station  willingly 
in  the  family  as  her  servant.  For  one  year  he  performed  the  menial  part 
of  drawer  and  waiter.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  gradually  changed 
his  occupation,  he  gave  most  of  his  time  to  books  of  devotion,  religious 
thoughts  and  conversation ;  became  a  strict  churchman  and  pious  com- 
municant ;  and  falling  in  with  an  old  schoolfellow,  then  a  servitor  in 
Pembroke"  College,  Oxford,  he  offered  himself  in  a  like  capacity,  and  was 
accepted.  His  constitutional  enthusiasm,  which  was  always  ardent 
showed  itself  in  extraordinary  austerities  of  piety,  and  acquired  for  him 
considerable  notice  in  some  of  the  religious  societies  of  that  city.  He 
made  then  the  acquaintance  of  the  two  Wesleys  and  a  dozen  other  young 
men  of  reverential  habits  for  religion.  These,  with  their  new  associate, 
formed  at  college  a  religious  fraternity,  for  the  purpese  of  assisting  and 
encouraging  each  other  in  their  studies  and  solemn  devotion  to  Christi- 
anity ;  receiving  the  sacrament  weekly,  and  regulating  their  employment 
methodically  and  by  rule.  It  was  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  172 1,  that  they 
received  the  same  of  Methodists;  and  this  appellation,  whether  bestowed 
by  their  fellow-students  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  as  a  sobriquet  or  a  mani- 
festation of  respect,  continues  to  this  day,  as  we  all  know,  to  distinguish 
a  very  numerous  denomination  of  Christians.  Thus  was  young  Whitefield 
the  co-founder  of  that  wide-spread  sect.  And  this  youthful  temper  of 
devotion,  so  often  felt  and  acted  upon  in  collegiate  life,  to  be  abandoned 
on  entering  the  busy  world,  sustained  itself  in  the  hearts  of  those  young 
Christians  ;  augmenting  in  strength  with  increase  of  years,  until  its  influ- 
ence spread  abroad,  and  caused  a  secession  from  the  church  of  England, 
which  withdrew  from  its  holy  communion  a  vast  multitude  of  its  most 
fervent  worshippers. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  the  fame  of  his  piety  recommended  him  to 
Dr.  Benson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  by  whom  he  was  ordained,  and  admitted 
into  the  ministry.  Whitefield  commenced  a  course  of  extraordinary 
labor;  preaching  daily  in  the  prisons,  fields  and  streets;  reclaiming  the 
wicked,  instructing  the  ignorant,  training  the  wild  and  wayward;  consol- 
ing the  poor,  promoting  charity ;  and,  with  marvellous  effect,  planting  even 
in  stubborn  and  barren  soils  the  blessed  words  of  Christianity.  Inflicting, 
too,  severe  privation  on  himself  by  a  strict  system  of  penance  and  personal 
abasement;  and  exercising,  in  a  spirit  of  resignation  and  fervent  prayer, 
his  high-wrought  feelings  of  piety;  and  this  for  whole  days  and  weeks; 
at  times  prostrate  on  the  ground,  choosing  the  worst  sort  of  food  ;  dress- 
ing meanly,  and  striving  by  humiliation  and  meekness,  to  mortify  pride 
and  subdue  self-esteem. 

His  strain  of  preaching  was  at  the  outset  electrical.  His  first  sermon 
at  Gloucester  was  so  earnest  and  impressive,  that  complaint  was  made  to 
the  Bishop,  that  he  had  driven  fifteen  people  mad.  The  prelate  said  he 
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hoped  the  madness  would  not  be  forgotten  before  the  next  Sunday.  The 
Bishop  had  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  power  of  his  young  Deacon. 
But  the  early  progress  of  Whitefield's  labors  I  must  pass  over  rapidly,  for 
my  aim  is  to  exhibit  as  briefly  as  they  can  be  described,  some  of  the 
prominent  passages  only  in  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man ;  and  then 
compare  his  course,  his  powers,  his  influence  and  character  with  a  few 
men  of  like  celebrity,  who  are  known  to  history,  as  having  distinguished 
themselves  in  a  career  resembling  his. 

Let  us  then  figure  to  ourselves  this  young  man,  just  arrived  at  years 
of  manhood,  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession.  In  personal 
appearance  something  above  the  middle  stature,  and  well  proportioned, 
fair  complexion,  features  regular,  eyes  small  and  lively,  of  a  dark  blue 
color,  with  a  cast  in  one  of  them,  which,  however,  rendered  his  countenance 
more  remarkable,  and  did  not  lessen  the  effect  of  its  uncommon  sweetness ; 
possessing  popular  talents,  vivacity  of  spirits,  readiness  of  expression, 
and  a  voice  remarkably  clear,  strong  and  musical,  capable  of  intonations 
the  most  varied.  In  manners  highly  graceful  and  oratorical ;  with 
eloquence  lofty,  brilliant,  searching ;  aiming  at  the  heart  and  conscience ; 
fierce  in  invective;  soothing  and  tender  in  entreaty ;  from  whose  lips  flowed 
sublime  and  holy  doctrines,  delivered  by  an  impulse  and  force  natural 
to  him,  in  a  spirit  of  intrepidity  that  made  the  boldest  sinner  tremble, 
and  converted  the  sneering  mocker  into  a  prayerful  listener.  This  ardency 
of  speech  and  devotedness  of  manner  came  as  a  novelty  in  England,  at  a 
period  when  zeal  for  religion  in  the  established  church  had  much  relaxed 
and  changed  to  cold  formality. 

A  man  so  able,  so  willing  and  so  richly  endowed,  must  produce  great 
results;  and  his  ministry  was  immediately  blessed  to  an  uncommon  degree. 
The  multitude  of  his  hearers  increased  as  he  moved  daily  from  place  to 
place.  Public  institutions  for  benevolent  purposes,  private  religious 
societies,  all  claimed  his  aid  ;  and  he  gave  it  with  noble  disinterestedness. 
Whenever  he  preached  in  a  church,  it  was  filled  to  excess,  while  those 
who  could  not  get  in  hung  upon  the  rails  and  climbed  to  the  leads,  seek- 
ing to  catch  the  sound  of  his  voice  from  every  point,  and  thus  such  was 
his  unceasing  labor,  preaching  three  or  four  times  a  day,  that  his  friends 
began  to  fear  for  his  health.  He  told  them,  in  answer,  that  he  found  by 
experience  the  more  he  did  the  more  he  might  do  for  God ;  that  even- 
with  a  burning  fever  on  him,  Christ's  presence  made  him  smile,  for  the 
fireof  his  love  burnt  out  every  disease.  Everywhere  he  carried  with  him 
the  favor  of  the  people,  who  were  "swayed  and  directed  by  the  impetu- 
ous breath  of  his  enthusiasm."  But  his  mind  had  been  early  bent  on  a 
missionary  voyage  to  America;  and  it  is  in  our  own  country  that  I  wish 
to  refer,  more  at  large,  to  the  well  authenticated  wonders  of  his  eloquence. 
While  preparing  to  embark,  and  for  many  months  after,  he  continued  his 
ministerial  duties,  preaching  daily,  and  on  the  Lord's  day  administering 
the  sacrament  to  crowds  of  communicants,  who  flocked  to  church  before 
sunrise  to  listen  again  and  again  with  rapture  to  those  beseeching  and 
touching  appeals,  which  caused  whole  congregations  to  weep  and  moan. 
Many  of  the  highest  dignitaries  in  church  and  state,  and  eminent  men 
of  letters,  formed  part  of  his  audience,  and  testified  to  his  extraordinary 
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abilities.  Hume,  the  historian  heard  him,  and  acknowledged  that  his 
religious  discourses  surpassed  everything  he  had  seen  or  heard  in  any 
other  preacher,  and  he  added  that  it  was  worth  while  to  go  twenty  miles 
to  hear  him;  and  then  repeated  the  following  passages,which  he  himself 
heard,  towards  the  close  of  his  discourse.  After  a  solemn  pause,  says 
Hume,  young  Whitefield  resumed,  thus  :  "The  attendant  angel  is  just 
about  to  leave  the  threshold  and  ascend  to  heaven.  And  shall  he  ascend 
and  not  bear  with  him  the  news  of  one  sinner,  among  all  this  multitude, 
reclaimed  ?"  Then  stamping,  with  his  foot  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  gushing  tears  cried  out,  "  Stop  Gabriel !  stop, 
ere  you  enter  the  sacred  portals,  and  carry  with  you  the  news  of  one  sinner 
converted  to  God."  Then  in  the  most  simple,  but  energetic  language 
he  described  what  he  called  a  Saviour's  love  to  sinful  men,  so  that  almost 
the  whole  assembly  melted  into  tears." 

Sometimes,  at  the  close  of  a  sermon,  he  would  personate  a  judge 
about  to  pronounce  sentence.  With  his  eyes  full  of  tears  and  an  emo- 
tion that  made  his  speech  falter,  he  would  say  I  am  now  going  to  put  on 
my  condemning  cap.  "  Sinner,  I  must  do  it,  I  must  pronounce  sentence 
upon  you  !"  And  then  in  a  tremendous  strain  of  eloquence,  descriptive 
of  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  he  would  repeat  the  words  of 
Christ,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,"  &c. 

The  difference  between  his  and  common  parochial  preaching  may  be 
thus  illustrated.  A  ship-builder  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  him. 
"  Think,  sir  ?  Why  every  Sunday  that  I  go  to  my  parish  church,  I  can 
build  a  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  under  the  sermon,  but  were  it  to  save 
my  soul,  under  Mr.  Whitefield,  I  would  not  lay  a  single  plank !" 

Whitefield  was  at  that  time  an  Episcopalian.  Gradually,  however,  he 
deviated  from  that  church  and  its  discipline.  But  in  attempting  a  feeble 
delineation  of  his  character,  capacity  and  conduct,  I  desire  to  avoid  all ' 
association  with  controversial  theology,  and  to  confine  myself  to  the 
influence  he  exercised  in  his  own  way  over  the  human  mind,  his  com- 
manding authority  as  a  preacher,  and  his  successful  use  of  that  authority 
in  his  usual  prescriptions  to  young  and  old.  To  the  young,  when  he 
bade  them  give  up  their  frivolous  amusements  ;  to  the  old,  when  he  bade 
them  forsake  their  club-houses  and  card-playing ;  and  told  them  both 
peremptorily  to  hearken  to  him  and  hear  the  word  of  God  !  And  when  he 
thus  spoke  he  was  obeyed.  Forthwith  dancing-schools  were  abolished, 
concert  rooms  shut  up,  and  club-houses  closed.  The  change  to  religion, 
says  a  contemporary,  became  altogether  surprising.  No  books  would 
sell  but  those  on  religion ;  and  religion  became  the  topic  of  conversation; 
But  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  change  his  scene  of  operations. 

In  the  latter  end  of  December,  1737,  he  embarked  for  Georgia.  The 
ship  was  full  of  soldier?,  who,  with  their  officers,  gave  him  to  understand 
that  they  looked  upon  him  as  an  impostor,  and  for  a  while  treated  him  as 
such.  The  first  Lord's  day  one  of  them  played  on  the  hautboy,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  cards,  and  little  heard  but  cursing  and  blas- 
phemy. To  all  this  he  showed  in  return  a  behaviour  the  most  prudent, 
kind  and  conciliatory;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  voyage,  the  officers, 
sailors,  soldiers,— all  had  become  his  friends.  Cards  were  thrown  over- 
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board,  swearing  had  ceased,  and  bibles  and  other  religious  books,  dis- 
tributed by  him,  were  diligently  studied. 

I  dismiss  his  business  in  Georgia,  by  merely  stating  that  he  had 
collected  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  orphan-house  near  Savannah.  It  long  continued  a  favorite 
object  with  him ;  and  he  bestowed  large  sums  upon  it,  which  he  subse- 
quently collected  in  the  colonies.  The  institution  was,  however,  inju- 
diciously located,  and  went  to  ruin,  as  his  friends  had  often  predicted. 
He  remained  only  a  few  months  in  the  wilderness  of  Georgia,  when  he 
returned  to  England  to  receive  Priest's  orders,  and  did  not  re-embark  for 
America  until  the  next  year.  On  this,  his  second  visit,  he  made  Phila- 
delphia his  head -quarters.  For  his  doings  here,  we  have  an  authentic 
record  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  journal  of  Whitefield  himself. 

Dr.  Franklin  says  that  in  1739,  Mr.  Whitefield  came  to  Philadelphia. 
His  fame  had  preceded  him  ;  he  was  welcomed  to  some  of  the  churches  ; 
but  the  clergy,  taking  a  dislike  to  him,  soon  refused  him  their  pulpits,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  preach  in  the  fields.  The  multitude  of  ail  sects  and 
denominations  that  attended  his  sermons  were  enormous ;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  speculation  to  me,  continues  Franklin,  who  was  one  of  the 
number,  to  observe  the  extraordinary  influence  of  his  oratory  on  his  hearers, 
and  how  much  they  admired  and  respected  him,  notwithstanding  his  com- 
mon abuse  of  them,  by  assuring  them  that  they  were  naturally  half  beasts 
and  half  devils.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  change  soon  made  in  the 
manners  of  our  inhabitants.  From  being  thoughtless  and  indifferent 
about  religion,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  world  was  growing  religious ;  so 
that  one  could  not  w%Jk  through,  the  town  in  an  evening  without  hearing 
psalms  sung  in  different  families  in  every  street.  And  it  being  found 
inconvenient  to  assemble  in  the  open  air,  subject  to  its  inconveniences, 
the  building  of  a  house  to  meet  in  was  no  sooner  proposed,  and  persons 
appointed  to  receive  contributions,  than  sufficient  sums  were  soon  paid  in 
to  procure  the  ground  and  erect  the  building,  and  the  work  was  carried 
on  with  such  spirit,  as  to  be  finished  in  a  short  time.  Both  house  and 
ground  were  vested  in  trustees,  expressly  for  the  use  of  any  preacher  of 
any  religious  persuasion,  who  might  desire  to  say  something  to  the  people 
of  Philadelphia.  The  design  in  building,  being  not  to  accommodate  any 
particular  sect,  but  the  inhabitants  in  general. 

It  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation,  chiefly,  of  Whitefield,  but 
was  subsequently  obtained  for  a  new  Institution,  on  condition  of  paying 
a  certain  sum,  and  maintaining  a  free  school  on  the  premises,  and  provid- 
ing a  place  of  worship  for  the  occasional  use  of  such  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  as  the  Trustees  might  judge  qualified  to  teach  the  word  of  God  ; 
conditions  that  have  been  faithfully  complied  with  from  that  day  to  this,  es- 
pecially in  reference  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  school  and 
occasional  worshippers,  by  erecting  on  the  lot  a  spacious  chapel  and 
school  rooms  ;  and  removing  the  building  alluded  to  by  Franklin,  which, 
being  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  had  become  too  ruinous  to  repair. 
Whitefield  was  appointed  Trustee,  and  his  name  headed  the  list.  He 
had  an  active  agency  in  the  establishment  of  charity  schools  there  for 
both  sexes,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  for  speaking  in  favor 
of  the  children,  and  recommending  the  Institution.  This  charity  continues 
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to  prosper  at  the  present  day,  under  the  care  of  the  University,  now  owner 
of  the  Fourth  street  property  ;  and  the  schools  number  usually  seventy- 
five  pupils  of  each  sex.  The  services  of  Whitefield,  in  this  particular 
alone,  would  seem  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  our  society,  and  justify  a 
passing  honor  to  his  memory. 

Whitefield's  popularity  in  Philadelphia  and  its  neighborhood  continued 
to  increase  until  it  knew  no  bounds.  Congregations  of  fifteen  and  twenty 
thousand  were  frequently  assembled;  his  altars  were  once  more  set  iu 
the  fields  and  streets  ;  and  the  crowd,  who  worshipped  under  his  instruc- 
tion, stood  reverently  and  patiently  in  the  open  air. 

In  his  journal  he  says,  in  reference  to  this,  "I  would  not  consent  to 
have  a  church  built  for  me,  for  I  am  persuaded,  the  Lord  would  have 
the  gospel  preached  in  the  fields  ;  and  building  ach'irch  would,  I  believe, 
insensibly  lead  the  people  into  bigotry,  and  make  them  place  the  church 
again,  as  they  had  done  for  a  long  time,  in  the  church-walls." 

He  told  the  Philadelphians  that  he  believed  God  had  much  people  in 
their  city.  "  I  have  scarce  preached  among  them,"  said  he,  "  but  I  have 
seen  a  stirring  among  the  dry  bones.  Go  where  I  will,  I  find  people 
with  great  gladness  receive  me  into  their  houses.  Sometimes  I  think  I 
am  speaking  to  stocks  and  stones ;  but,  before  I  have  done,  the  power  of 
the  Lord  comes  over  them,  and  I  find  I  have  been  ploughing  up  some 
fallow-ground,  in  a  place  where  there  has  been  a  great  famine  of  the 
word  of  God.  But  as  God's  word  increases,  so  will  the  rage  and  opposi- 
tion of  the  devil.  Scoffers  seem  to  be  at  a  stand  what  to  say.  They 
mutter  in  coffee-houses,  give  a  curse,  drink  a  barrel  of  punch,  and  then 
cry  out  against  me  for  not  preaching  up  more  morality.  Poor  men  !  if 
God  judges  them,  as  he  certainly  will  do,  by  tlieir  morality,  out  of  their 
own  mouths  will  he  condemn  them.  Their  morality,  falsely  so  called, 
will  prove  their  damnation.  God  has  enlarged  my  heart  to  pray.  Tears 
trickle  dowu  my  face,  and  I  am  in  great  agony;  but  the  Lord  is  pleased 
to  set  his  seal  to  what  he  enables  me  to  deliver.  Amid  cries  and  groans, 
in  the  congregation,  God  gives  me  much  freedom  of  speech.  Mauy  peo- 
ple and  many  ministers  weep.  My  own  soul  is  much  carried  out."  The 
people  were  subdued ;  the  people  were  conquered  and  converted.  "  I 
have  preached,"  he  continues,  "to  a  vast  assembly  of  sinners  ;  near  12,000 
were  collected  ;  and  I  had  not  spoken  long,  before  I  perceived  numbers 
melting ;  as  I  proceeded,  the  power  increased,  and  thousands  cried  out ; 
never  before  did  I  see  a  more  glorious  sight.  Oh  !  what  strong  crying 
and  tears  were  poured  forth,  after  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  !  Some  fainted, 
and  when  they  had  gotten  a  little  strength,  they  could  hear  and  faint 
again.  Never  was  my  soul  filled  with  greater  power.  Oh,  what  thoughts 
and  words  did  God  put  into  my  heart !  As  great,  if  not  greater,  commo- 
tion was  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Look  where  I  would,  most  were 
drowned  in  tears." 

In  this  strain  he  spoke  and  wrote;  his  journal  abounds  in  such  pas- 
sages, suggested  by  his  signal  success,  and  almost  super-human  power 
And  we  cannot  deny  that  the  frequent  exercise  of  that  power,  and 
always  with  a  like  result,  had  engendered  vanity  and  boasting.  Certain 
it  is,  that  about  this  time  a  change  took  place,  which  led  to  disputes  on 
religious  subjects. 
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The  impetuosity  of  his  harangue,  and  strong-current  of  commanding 
words,  which  he  did  not  always  guide  and  master  with  prudence,  gave 
offence  to  many  of  the  settled  clergy  of  the  city.  Ultra,  ardent,  rapid 
in  the  delivery  of  three  or  four  discourses  a  day,  of  more  than  an  hour's 
duration  each,  it  might  be  expected  that  some  indiscretion  would  be 
committed.  He  was  in  the  field  to  mould  and  fashion  men's  minds,  and 
by  force  of  metaphor  and  charm  of  words  to  improve  the  moderate,  rivet 
the  careless,  and  subdue  the  impenitent.  With  such  various  materials 
to  work  and  shape  into  the  fair  production  of  good  Christians,  he  was 
obliged  to  deviate  from  the  sedate  and  polished  rules  of  pulpit  oratory.  And 
he  did  deviate  broadly  in  manner  and  matter,  using  sometimes  sarcasm, 
sometimes  terror,  and  sometimes  common  conversation,  placing  his  collo- 
quist  in  heaven.  In  all  these,  he  was  eminently  successful.  Think  of 
the  fertility  of  a  mind  that  could  preach  impromptu  sermons,  three  times 
between  sun  and  sun,  without  occasioning  relaxation  of  attention,  even 
in  a  promiscuous  street  audience. 

The  preaching  of  the  regular  clergy,  from  their  pulpits,  in  opposition, 
was  like  a  breath  against  a  hurricane.  He  would  answer  all  denomina- 
tions by  assembling  in  the  street  an  audience  of  ten  thousand,  and  tell 
them  that  he  brought  them  proper  food,  instead  of  the  husks  with  which 
their  ministers  fed  them.  He  made  no  exceptions.  Every  religious 
sect  fell  under  his  censure.  In  one  of  his  sermons,  delivered  from  the 
then  Court  House,  in  Market  street,  he  cried  out  "  Father  Abraham, 
whom  have  you  in  heaven  ?  Any  Episcopalians  ?"  «'  No."  "  Any 
Presbyterians  ?"  •«  No."  "  Any  Baptists  ?"  "  No."  "  Have  you 
any  Methodists  there  ?"  •  "  No."  u  Any  Independents  or  Seceders  ?" 
"  No,  no."  "  Why,  whom  have  you  there  ?"  "  We  don't  know  those 
names  here.  All  that  are  here  are  Christians — believers  in  Christ — men 
who  have  been  overcome  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  word  of  his 
testimony."  "  Oh  !  is  this  the  case  ?  then  God  help  me,  God  help  us 
all  to  forget  party-names,  and  to  become  Christians  in  deed,  and  in 
truth." 

Whitefield  thought  that  lawyers  believed  in  God  and  in  the  devil ; 
because  in  their  criminal  indictments  they  stated  that  the  offender  acted 
"  without  the  fear  of  God,  and  instigated  by  the  devil." 

Among  our  own  papers  in  this  Historical  Society,  may  be  seen  a  com- 
munication from  one  of  the  family  of  the  first  John  Harris,  the  founder 
of  Harrisburg,  who  says  that  Whitefield,  when  passing  through  Pennsylva- 
nia, remained  some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  residence  of  the 
senior  Mr.  Harris,  where  he  often  preached  to  the  people,  who  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  hear  him  ;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  his  elo- 
quence, that  many  neglected  the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  so  that  their 
fields  were  left  unsown,  and  subsequent  want  followed,  which  was  relieved 
by  Mr.  Harris. 

In  corroboration  of  this  extraordinary  man's  persuasive  powers,  we 
have  the  written  testimony  of  our  own  Franklin,  who  confesses  that  he 
himself  fell  a  victim  to  them.  He  narrates  the  fact  thus : 

"  I  refused  to  contribute  to  his  orphan-house  in  Georgia,  thinking  it, 
njudiciously  located.  Soon  after  I  happened  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons 
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in  the  course  of  which  I  perceived  he  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection 
and  I  silently  resolved  he  should  get  nothing  from  me.  I  had  in  my 
pocket  a  handful  of  copper  money,  three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five 
pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  proceeded  I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to 
give  the  copper.  Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me  ashamed  of 
that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver  j  and  he  finished  so  admirably 
that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collector's  dish,  gold  and  all. 
At  this  sermon,  (continues  Franklin,)  there  was  also  one  of  our  Club, 
who  being  of  my  sentiments  respecting  the  building  in  Georgia,  and' 
suspecting  a  collection  might  be  intended,  had,  by  precaution,  emptied 
his  pockets  before  he  came  from  home.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
discourse,  however,  he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  give,  and  applied  to  a 
neighbor  who  stood  near  him  to  lead  him  some  money  for  the  purpose." 
Franklin  adds  that  Whitefield  was  in  all  his  conduct  a  perfectly  honest 
man.  He  had  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  and  articulated,  his  words  so  per- 
fectly that  he  might  be  heard  and  understood  to  a  great  distance  ;  espe- 
cially as  his  auditors  observed  the  most  profound  silence.  "He  preached 
one  evening  from  the  top  of  the  Court-House  steps,  which  are  in  the 
middle  of  Market  street  and  on  the  west  side  of  Second  street,  which 
crosses  it  at  right  angles.  Both  streets  were  filled  with  his  hearers  to  a 
considerable  distance.  Being  among  the  hindmost  in  Market  street,  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  learn  how  far  he  might  be  heard,  by  setting  back- 
wards down  the  street  towards  the  river ;  and  I  found  his  voice  distinct 
till  I  came  near  Front  street,  when  some  noise  in  that  street  obscured  it. 
Imagine,  then,  a  semicircle  of  which  my  distance  should  be  a  radius,  and 
that  it  was  filled  with  auditors,  to  each  of  whom  I  allowed  two  square 
feet,  I  computed  that  he  might  well  be  heard  by  more  than  thirty  thou- 
Band  people." 

In  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  worthy  of  a  Christian  minister,  Whitefield, 
always  friendly  to  the  poor  negroes,  formed  a  plan  for  their  separate  set- 
tlement and  instruction.  For  this  purpose  he  purchased  five  thousand 
acres  of  land,  being  the  tract  that  now  forms  Upper  Nazareth  Township 
in  this  State.  The  name  of  Nazarath  was  given  by  him.  But  having 
made  the  purchase  with  borrowed  money,  and  his  creditor  dying,  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  the  whole  tract  to  satisfy  the  heirs  of  his  deceased  friend. 
The  Moravians,  who  expected  a  colony  of  their  brethren  from  Europe, 
became  the  purchasers.  Whitefield  was  anxious  to  retain  five  hundred 
acres,  but  the  Moravians,  who  had  already  some  theological  controversy 
with  him,  upon  his  favorite  subject  of  Predestination  and  Reprobation, 
dreaded  his  disputatious  habits,  and  refused  to  gratify  him.  And  thus 
were  his  humane  intentions  defeated. 

His  preachings,  and  to  numbers  hardly  short  of  ten  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand, were  of  daily  occurrence;  and  this  continued  for  weeks  and  months. 
A  habitual  attendant  on  his  preaching  holds  the  following  language  : 
"  His  hearers  were  never  weary ;  every  eye  was  fixed  on  his  expressive 
countenance  ;  every  ear  was  charmed  with  his  melodious  voice ;  every 
body  captivated  with  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  his  address.  He  was 
no  contracted  bigot;  all  denominations  partook  of  his  religious  charity. 
Anxious  in  America  for  our  civil  privileges,  he  was  alike  solicitous  for 
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the  spiritual  and  temporal  happiness  of  mankind.  No  man  since  the 
apostolic  age  preached  oftener  or  with  better  success.  He  was,  moreover , 
a  polite  gentleman,  faithful  friend,  engaging  companion,  and  sincere 
Christian.  His  sermons  in  the  open  air  lasted  about  one  and  an  half 
hour." 

On  leaving  Philadelphia  he  was  accompanied  to  Chester  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horsemen,  who  were  met  at  some  place  beyond  by  three 
thousand  mounted  visitors,  who  sat  on  horseback  in  the  midst  of  rain, 
under  the  irresistible  influence  of  his  persuasive  tongue. 

He  says  in  his  Journal  at  this  time,  "  Never  did  I  see  a  more  plenti- 
ful country  than  Pennsylvania.  I  have  seen  but  very  few  poor  objects 
since  my  arrival ;  every  one,  almost,  enjoys  peace  and  plenty.  The  rich 
do  not  swallow  up  the  poor,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  proper  balance." 
His  description  of  the  scenes  which  his  preaching  produced  are  full  and 
frequent  in  that  Journal ;  but  my  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  cite  in 
detail,  further  than  I  have  already  done,  what  he  calls  the  glorious  sight 
of  hearts  dissolving  in  tears ;  of  hundreds  around  him  looking  like  guilty 
persons  coming  out  of  their  graves  to  judgment  in  agony  and  fear. 

In  this  spirit  he  labored  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  preaching 
three  or  four  times  a  day  his  favorite  doctrines  of  Election  and  Keproba- 
tion,  and  preaching  these  of  late  in  a  tone  almost  of  universal  condemna- 
tion. His  zeal  had  indeed  become  so  hot  and  intolerant  that  it  now  over- 
leaped the  bounds  of  Christian  charity  and  moderation,  and  reduced  the 
number  of  the  elect  to  a  mere  fragment.  He  had  quarrelled  with  his  old 
friends,  the  Wesleys,  and  with  the  regular  clergy,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
almost  every  denomination.  In  many  places  his  doctrine  had  created 
division  and  contentions ;  splitting  asunder  Christian  communities  where 
peace  and  security  had  dwelt  before.  This  had  raised  up  enemies,  yet 
his  popularity  continued  with  the  mass  until  the  day  of  his  death.  That 
event  overtook  him  at  Newburybort,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  80th  of 
September,  1770.  He  had  by  his  labors  (transient  as  they  necessarily 
were,  in  his  itinerate  and  unsettled  life,)  built  up  many  churches,  and 
amongst  them  a  Presbyterian  church  at  that  town  ;  and  he  had  likewise 
occasioned  serious  divisions  there  amongst  the  clergy  and  their  people. 
On  the  last  occasion  of  his  preaching  there  in  front  of  the  Meeting-House, 
a  stone  was  thrown  at  him  which  nearly  struck  the  Bible  from  his  hand. 
He  answered  this  assault  by  saying,  "  I  have  a  warrant  from  God  to 
preach.  His  seal,  (holding  up  the  Bible,)  is  in  my  hand,  and  I  stand 
in  the  king's  highway." 

Nevertheless  the  fruits  of  his  ministration  then  were  of  great  and  per- 
manent effect.  He  was  buried  beneath  the  pulpit  in  the  church  in 
Federal  street,  in  which  a  cenotaph  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1829 
by  the  late  William  Bartlett  of  Newburyport. 

The  dowager  Countess  of  Huntingdon  had  some  years  before  become 
a  convert  to  his  preaching,  and  had  made  him  her  chaplain.  She  had 
strongly  and  constantly  patronized  him.  By  her  assistance  he  had  built 
in  England  several  tabernacles,  as  he  called  his  places  of  worship. 

About  eighteen  years  after  Whitefield's  death  I  was  sitting  at  break- 
fast in  Newburyport,  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Marquand,  a  merchant  of 
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that  town,  when  a  man  opened  the  parlor  door  and  gave  him  a  small 
packet.  After  breakfast  Mr.  Marquand  opened  it.  It  contained  a  piece 
of  black  garment— a  fragment  of  the  cassock  in  which  Mr.  Whitefield 
was  buried  ;  and  inside  was  the  great  toe  of  the  renowned  missionary. 

This  desecration  of  the  tomb  and  person  of  the  noted  preacher,"  said 
my  host,  "  was  done  at  the  request  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  who  commis- 
sioned me  to  obtain  this  relic,  which  the  sexton,  as  you  have  seen,  has 
just  now  delivered  to  me." 

His  old  friend,  John  Wesley,  forgetting  and  forgiving  the  past, 
preached,  as  desired  by  Whitefield  a  long  while  before  his  death,  his  funeral 
sermon.  He  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  ;  and  his  epitaph  describes  him 
as  "  a  man  eminent  in  piety,  of  a  humane,  benevolent  and  charitable 
disposition.  His  labors  indefatigable,  and  his  success  in  preaching  the 
gospel  remarkable  and  astonishing."  His  labors  made  him  happy. 

Preaching"  as  he  used  to  say,  "was  his  catholicon  in  distress  and 
affliction,  and  prayer  his  antidote  against  every  trial." 

The  Rev.  John  Newton,  so  advantageously  known  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  says,  "  I  have  had  some  opportunities  of  looking  over  the  history 
of  the  church-  in  past  ages,  and  I  am  not  backward  to  say  that  I  have 
not  read  or  heard  of  any  person  since  the  apostles'  days  of  whom  it  may 
be  more  emphatically  said, '  he  was  a  burning  and  shining  light '  than 
the  late  Mr.  Whitefield,  whether  we  consider  the  warmth  of  his  zeal, 
the  greatness  of  his  ministerial  talents,  or  the  extensive  usefulness  with 
which  the  Lord  honored  him.'' 

Whitefield  came  in  an  age  of  indifference,  irreligion  and  latitudinarian 
literature.  There  was  coldness  in  the  established  church  in  England 
and  infidelity  in  the  press  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  There  was  Vol- 
taire's pen,  so  prolific,  so  seductive  and  so  mischievous,  promoting  un- 
belief by  sophistry,  by  works  of  fancy  and  by  the  drama ;  and  thus  form- 
ing a  school  of  anti-christianism,  that  unfolded  in  full  developement  his 
hostile  intentions  to  existing  and  settled  doctrines  of  the  blessed  and 
blissful  religion  of  Christ.  His  instruments  were  his  own  disciples, 
who  with  D'Alambert  at  their  head,  gave  his  poison  a  wide  circulation 
in  their  noted  Encyclopedia.  In  England,  Hume  and  Gibbon ;  on  the 
continent,  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  with  Maupertuis,  D'Argens,  Voltaire 
and  his  Encyclopedists,  all  attacking  openly  and  covertly,  by  derison 
and  by  false  reasoning,  the  ministers,  professors,  votaries  and  followers 
of  Religion  j  'all  seeking  to  weaken  the  tie  and  comfort  of  Christian 
belief,  and  quench  those  beams  of  truth  which  teach  love  to  God  and 
love  to  our  neighbor,  and  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  unto. 

It  would  seem  as  if  Providence  saw  fit  specially  to  interfere  at  this 
critical  moment  in  the  affairs  of  man,  by  raising  up  in  our  father-land 
for  its  own  benefit  and  as  an  example  for  other  people,  a  band  of  pious, 
disinterested  and  talented  preachers,  whose  diversified,  zealous  and 
itinerant  labors  should  awaken  the  nation  and  restore  its  neglected  altars. 
Such  men  were  the  two  Wesleys, Whitefield  and  their  adjuncts;  White- 
field,  in  particular,  who  for  thirty-four  years  traversed  in  a  spirit  of  be- 
seeching, of  exhortation,  of  entreaty  and  advice,  all  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  made  several  visits  to  America,  exercising  generally 
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his  natural  eloquence  with  a  high  degree  of  usefulness.  His  awakening 
toil  having  brought  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  a  state  of  religious 
seriousness,  and  aroused  the  pastors  of  every  Protestant  denomination  to 
more  fervid  exertions  in  their  ministerial  duties. 

These. awakenings,  nevertheless,  were  looked  upon  by  some  with  mis- 
trust, and  by  others  as  transitory ;  being  as  they  thought  the  result  of 
momentary  impressions  caused  by  violent  and  extraordinary  preaching. 
It  is  even  pretended  that  Whitefield  himself  confessed  later  in  life  that 
"  he  had  carried  high  sail  whilst  running  through  a  torrent  of  popu- 
larity." "I  may  have  mistaken/''  he  says,  according  to  those  gentle- 
men, "  nature  for  grace ;  imagination  for  revelation  ;  and  the  fire  of  my 
own  temper  for  the  flame  of  holy  zeal ;  and  I  find  I  have  frequently 
written  and  spoken  in  my  own  spirit,  when  I  thought  I  was  assisted  en- 
tirely by  God." 

I  rather  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  confession.  To  me  it  appears 
apochryphal ;  because  he  continued  in  his  accustomed  mode  of  preaching 
up  to  the  day  of  his  last  sickness ;  and  because  the  review  he  takes  of 
his  life  in  his  last  will  rather  confirms  than  revokes  the  proceedings  of 
his  religious  vocations. 

Whitefield  had  large  opportunity  to  acquire  wealth,  but  he  was  not 
avaricious ;  he  gave  away  all  he  recieved  in  offices  of  piety  and  charity, 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  plans  of  extensive  usefulness.  His  Orphan 
House  and  College  in  Georgia  and  charity  schools  in  Philadelphia,  are 
evidences  of  his  good  intentions.  Often  when  his  engagements  pre- 
vented his  preaching  in  aid  of  benevolent  institutions,  he  sent  them  very 
considerable  sums  of  money. 

Ho  left  a  great  deal  of  written  matter  behind,  which  has  been 
variously  criticised  and  generally  pronounced  inferior  to  his  oral  produc- 
tions. Franklin  says,  "  he  spoke  better  than  he  wrote/'  and  adds  that 
"  if  he  had  never  written,  he  would  have  left  behind  a  more  numerous 
and  important  sect;  and  his  reputation  might  have  been  still  growing 
after  his  death." 

His  letters,  which  amount  to  more  than  a  thousand,  appear,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  written  in  a  good  epistolary  style;  narrating  events  with 
spirit,  instruction  and  amusement. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  Whitefield,  who  confined  his  studies 
exclusively  to  his  profession  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  his  biblical 
knowledge  was  his  chief  learning  ;  and  the  verbal  communication  of  that 
knowledge  with  extraordinary  clearness,  force  and  eloquence  his  chief 
talent. 

Whitefield  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  imparting  religious  instruction 
with  popular  eloquence.  The  end  of  eloquence  is  persuasion.  No  orator 
sets  out  without  aiming  at  it.  To  attain  that  end  he  must  not  only  in- 
struct, but  communicate  emotion  and  pleasure.  Simplicity  of  style  will 
sometimes  do  this,  when  adorned  in  good  taste,  with  grace  and  precision. 
And  this  for  pulpit  oratory  is  better  than  the  majestic  or  sublime. 
The  talent  of  preaching  with  effect,  which  we  have  been  considering,  in 
reference  to  teaching  the  speculative  truths  of  our  holy  religion  to  a 
promiscuous  crowd,  consists  in  a  delivery  of  gravity  and  seriousness  with 
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occasional  relaxation  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  audience,  and  ac- 
companied by  plain  and  solid  argument ;  but  when  practical  truths  are 
the  topic,  then  the  fire  and  vehemence  of  Whitefield  are  called  for,  in 
order  to  array  the  illustrations  of  a  discourse  in  brilliant  and  attractive 
language. 

In  a  final  consideration  of  this  very  extraordinary  man's  career,  to 
whom  can  scarcely  be  denied  the  epithet  of  "great,"  it  must  be  allowed 
that  he  had  faults.  He  became  arrogant  and  querulous ;  uncharitable 
in  his  judgment  of  his  Christian  fellow-laborers;  intolerant  in  his 
theology  and  interpretation  of  the  laws  and  government  of  God.  But 
these  may  be  extenuated,  if  not  excused,  in  regard  to  the  exciting  life 
he  led  ;  and  the  following  apology,  in  the  language  of  an  American  writer, 
may  justly  be  applied  to  him : 

"  The  errors  of  genius  can  command  a  reverence  which  even  the 
virtues  of  dwarfish  intellect  cannot  create.  Who  pauses  to  admire  the 
hardihood  of  the  shrub  that  braves  "  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  ?  " 
Who  does  not  pause  to  regret  the  too  prodigal  luxuriance  of  the  tree  that 
suffers  under  the  weight  of  its  own  fertility  ?" 

I  propose  now  to  give  some  examples  drawn  from  history  of  the  labors 
of  field  and  pulpit  preachers,  and  of  laconic  and  diffusive  oratory  in 
other  walks  of  life.  The  first  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  great  work  done 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  in  raising  the  first  crusade. 

The  holy  land,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  savage  race  of  Turks,  hostile  to  all  religion,  and  especially  to 
the  Christian  pilgrims  who  from  time  to  time  visited  those  places  which 
the  birth,  the  miracles,  and  sufferings  of  Christ  have  made  so  dear  to  his 
followers.  Among  those  pilgrims  was  a  man  known  in  history  by  the 
name  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  old  historians  of  his  time  describe  him 
as  a  gentleman  born,  of  retired  habits,  small  in  stature,  hideously  ugly, 
badly  formed  and  meanly  dressed.  He  had  taken  the  orders  of  priest- 
hood with  the  determination  of  devoting  himself  to  the  recovery  of  Pales- 
tine. He  concealed  under  his  humble  and  repulsive  exterior  a  noble 
soul  and  ardent  mind.  Fresh  from  his  pilgrimage,  and  full  of  holy  zeal, 
he  consulted  Pope  Urban  II.,  and  obtained  from  him  authority  to  visit 
the  courts  of  Christendom,  and  engage  the  services  or  tneir  kings  and 
lords  to  reconquer  Jerusalem. 

Thus  empowered,  he  traversed  the  country,  with  bare  feet  and  bare- 
headed, preaching  with  enthusiasm,  and  offering  the  cross  as  an  emblem 
of  enlistment  to  all  those  who  consented  to  follow  him.  His  prophetic 
tone,  beseeching  language  and  austere  manners  addressed  themselves 
with  unbounded  success  to  the  court,  the  town  and  the  country.  Pro- 
found ignorance  prevailed  everywhere,  except  among  the  clergy,  at  that 
period  of  medieval  darkness.  The  people  were  easily  aroused  by  a 
messenger,  bearing  the  commands  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  yielded  wil- 
lingly to  his  animated  description  of  Turkish  cruelty  and  Christian 
suffering.  Everywhere  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  Peter's  spirit 
pervaded  the  land.  The  cry  of  the  Christian  for  the  extermination  of 
the  hated  Musselman  was  loud  earnest  and  incessant.  The  Pope  as- 
sembled a  great  council  at  Clermont  in  France,  which,  by  the  number  of 
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high  dignitaries  of  the  church  that  responded  to  the  call  of  the  holy 
father,  may  shew  the  universal  interest  that  Peter  the  Hermit  had 
created.  Thirteen  Archhishops,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  Bishops, 
more  than  three  hundred  Abbots,  and  a  prodigious  multitude  of  people. 
These  were  so  effected  by  the  touching  speeches  and  imploring  manner 
of  his  holiness,  that  all  cried  out  "  it  is  the  will  of  God,"  and  that  cry 
became  the  watchword  of  the  countless  host  that  took  the  cross. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  continue  the  narrative  of  an  event  so  well 
known  to  us  all.  I  aim  only  to  cite  the  example  of  Peter  in  raising  this 
astonishing  commotion  and  religious  fire  in  the  hearts  of  whole  Chris- 
tian nations  by  the  magical  Jpower  of  the  tongue ;  a  power  irresistible 
when  suitably  exercised,  under  the  government  of  intense  feeling  and 
full  conviction  of  holding  the  high  authority  of  God  !  Peter  derived, 
as  he  believed,  his  mission  from  heaven,  and  when  he  bade  the  multi- 
tude arm  and  march,  he  spoke  to  them  as  the  inspired  oracle  of  God. 
So  the  people  believed,  and  so  the  Pope  himself  believed. 

Apart  from  the  powerful  eloquence  of  Peter,  there  were  many  other 
causes  operating  at  that  time  to  enlist  the  passions  of  the  people  of  every 
rank  in  life ;  the  consideration  of  which  would,  however,  be  out  of  place 
here.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  remark  that  by  his  eloquence  and  mis- 
sionary labors,  all  Western  Europe  was  soon  excited  to  action  and  ready 
to  march  to  the  Holy  Land.  Of  what  arguments  his  speeches  were 
composed,  we  have  no  record.  The  historians  of  the  day  notice,  how- 
ever, his  frequent  recourse  to  tears,  those  pure  messengers  of  tender 
emotion,  the  formidable  auxiliaries  to  imploring  oratory ;  and  they 
could  never  be  inapposite  on  the  pious  errand  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Whitefield  on  suitable  occasions,  too,  could  (in  the  language  of  Fisher 
Ames)  make  his  heart  liquid  and  pour  it  out  in  tears  of  sorrow  for  sin- 
ful man. 

Another  miracle  of  eloquence  was  Martin  Luther,  who,  in  his  quarrel 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  had  detached  from  that  persuasion  many 
millions  of  dissatisfied  Christians.  With  vastly  more  learning  than 
Whitefield,  and  possessed  of  courage  and  eloquence  equal  to  his,  he  was 
aided  by  powerful  political  confederates,  who,  in  the  character  of  sovereign 
princes,  gave  him  their  protection  and  adopted  his  tenets ;  thus  creating 
a  schism  numerically  larger  than  Methodism.  Yet  Whitefied  and  his 
adjunct  leaders  counted  millions  in  their  train. 

Melancthon,  Luther's  friend  and  fellow  laborer  in  the  reformation, 
was  a  scholar  of  superior  attainments  and  of  a  mild,  moderate,  amiable 
character,  suited  to  chasten  the  vehemence,  and  even  violence,  of  the 
great  reformer.  The  friendship  of  these  two  noble  spirited  men,  agree- 
ing in  sentiment  and  belief,  remained  unbroken  until  Luther's  death. 
On  the  occurrence  of  that  event,  Melancthon  became  the  leading  theolo- 
gian of  the  new  sect ;  and  by  his  piety,  dignified  simplicity  and  innocence 
of  manners,  sustained  it  atnid  many  difficulties,  and  gained  the  devoted 
love  of  his  disciples.  He  had  a  powerful  contemporary  in  Calvin. 

The  biographer  of  Calvin  says  nothing,  however,  of  his  eloquence  as  a 
public  speaker.  His  sermons  are,  nevertheless,  very  numerous.  His 
learning  was  various  and  profound.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  jurist 
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and  statesman  ;  and  eminently  as  a  theologian.  The  reformed  doctrine 
which  he  originated,  published,  taught  and  sustained  even  by  fire  and 
faggot,  is  to  this  day  the  accepted  one  among  the  Protestants  of  France, 
who  take  his  name,  and  among  Presbyterians  and  many  other  dissenters, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  In  temper  he  was  impetuous  and 
in  controversy  harsh ;  but  very  sincere  in  his  belief  and  highly  disin- 
terested ;  temperate  and  austere,  gloomy  and  inflexible.  His  name  and 
his  fame  are  dear  to  many  millions  of  devoted  followers. 

John  Knox,  a  very  celebrated  disciple  of  Calvin,  had  a  stormy  and 
eventful  life.  His  biographers  are  numerous ;  all  of  whom  allow  him 
great  talents  and  great  eloquence.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1505, 
and  learnt  his  philosophy,  and  received  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
studied  theology  at  St.  Andrews.  Of  an  unquiet  and  turbulent  disposi- 
tion, he  soon  broke  off  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  set  about  preach- 
ing vehemently  and  illegally  against  it.  This  and  other  vicissitudes, 
caused  him  to  be  severely  punished,  and  sent  to  the  gallies  in  France, 
by  French  influence  in  Scotland.  When  released  he  became  acquainted 
at  Geneva  with  Calvin,  and  returned  to  Scotland,  whereby  his  eloquence, 
inspired  no  doubt  by  revenge,  he  incensed  the  mob  against  the  priest- 
hood and  episcopacy,  and  caused  them  to  pull  down  the  religious  houses, 
and  commit  great  destruction  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  when  his 
power  was  in  the  ascendant,  he  even  procured  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
demolishing  all  the  churches  and  cloisters  that  had  escaped  the  mob. 
Queen  Mary,  who  feared  him,  suffered  him  to  address  her  with  impunity, 
in  language  of  arrogance  and  insolence.  He  told  his  young  and  beauti- 
ful sovereign,  that  fiddlers  and  flatterers  were  more  precious  in  her  eyes 
than  men  of  wisdom  and  gravity.  And  when  slie  reminded  him  of  her 
merciful  treatment  of  him,  he  insulted  her  more  and  more,  until  she  burst 
into  tears  ;  at  which  he  inhumanly  mocked.  And  when  she  had  married 
Darnley,  he  told  the  latter  to  his  face,  from  his  pulpit,  "  that  God  some- 
times set  over  his  people,  for  their  ingratitude  and  offences,  women  and 
boys." 

Knox,  who  was  too  fierce  in  temper,  too  bold  and  discourteous  in  man- 
ner, too  robust  and  masculine  in  understanding  to  submit  to  feminine 
rule,  was  constantly  in  conflict  with  the  female  sovereigns  of  Scotland 
and  England.  Now  it  was  with  the  Queen  Regent,  mother  of  Queen 
Mary,  of  Scotland ;  then  with  Queen  Mary  herself ;  then  again  with  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  of  England;  until,  wearied  with  opposition,  he  published 
in  1550  a  book  entitled,  "The  first  blast  of  the  trumpet,  against  the 
monstrous  government  of  Women,"  wherein  he  endeavors  to  prove 
the  royal  authority  of  women  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
contrary  to  the  determination  of  the  Civilians  and  Canonists,  and  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  if  the  scriptures  will  not 
allow  that  a  woman  should  speak  in  the  congregation,  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  they  allow  or  admit  of  a  female  administration  of  the  Su- 
preme government.  No ;  the  inconveniences  which  truly  follow  upon  such 
a  monstrous  practice,  are  many  and  insupportable." 

This  eminent  preacher  for  good  and  for  evil  would  have  dethroned 
most  willingly  all  those  women,  to  whom  he  bore  unqualified  hatred. 
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His  character  of  the  accomplished  and  unfortunate  Mary  Stewart,  is  briefly 
given  thus  :  "  If  there  be  not  in  her  a  proud  mind,  a  crafty  wit  and  an 
indurate  heart  against  God  and  his  truth,  my  judgment  faileth  me." 

After  writing  much  and  preaching  much,  with  indomitable  courage  and 
amid  unceasing  agitation,  Knox  died  in  1572.  He  has  been  variously 
characterized  by  the  churchmen  of  Geneva,  Rome  and  England ;  the  first 
calling  him  a  man  of  excellent  gifts,  and  the  chief  instrument  of  the 
glorious  work  of  the  reformation,  Scotland's  great  apostle,  and  dreaded 
enemy  of  the  courtiers  and  parasites,  and  a  courageous  rebuker  of  persons 
of  whatever  rank.  The  Koman  Catholics  accuse  him  of  laying  the  whole 
country  in  ashes,  not  sparing  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  or  the  libraries  and 
other  monuments  of  learning.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  general 
devastation,  in  a  senseless  passion  of  religious  phrensy,  of  those  noble 
monuments  of  art,  can  only  be  designated  by  the  epithet  Vandalic ! 
Magnificent  churches,  cloisters,  monasteries,  libraries,  erected  by  the  piety 
of  his  fathers  to  the  service  of  the  same  God  that  he  adored,  levelled  to 
the  ground  by  his  insensate  bigotry.  What  abuse  of  the  power  of  words 
and  command  over  a  whole  nation !  over  that  multitude  whom  he  had 
by  his  eloquence  induced  to  allow  and  to  help  in  the  barbarous  act.  The 
Genius  of  Architecture,  the  pious  antiquary,  mourns  over  these  irrepa- 
rable losses.  They  are  gone,  and  cease  to  adorn  that  picturesque  land , 
where,  alas !  there  does  not  seem  to  exist,  at  the  present  day,  either 
ability,  skill  or  piety,  of  a  character  sufficiently  vigorous  to  replace  them. 
The  church  of  England's  writers,  called  Knox  the  great  incendiary  of 
the  nation  and  kirk  of  Scotland,  carrying  traces  of  war  and  confusion 
along  with  him  in  his  pious  horror  of  Episcopacy. 

Where  the  truth  nfay  lie  among  these  different  opinions,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  suggest.  One  great  and  undeniable  fact  exists  to  this  day,  as  a 
living  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  the  preaching,  writing  and  influence  of 
John  Knox ;  one  token  of  that  induring  and  abiding  power  of  his  elo- 
quence and  teaching;  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  religious  sect  that, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  fills  the  entire  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  modified  and  fixed  by  him,  re- 
main now  as  then,  the  established  kirk.  Other  denominations  show  their 
diminished  heads  here  and  there,  while  the  Calvinism  of  Knox  covers  the 
land,  from  Solway  Frith  to  the  Shetland  group. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  rude  and  boisterous  scenes  of  Scotland,  to  the 
polished  and  gorgeous  halls  of  Louis  XIV ;  from  the  gloom  of  Holyrood 
House  to  the  fairy-land  of  Versailles.  And  there,  amidst  the  pomp  and 
vanity  of  a  voluptuous  court,  were  to  be  found  ministers  of  Christ,  dis- 
tinguished for  piety,  learning  and  eloquence.  There  might  be  seen  occa- 
sionally Fenelon,  Bossuet,  Bourdalowe  and  Massillon. 

Fenelon,  so  well  known  to  us  as  the  author  of  Telemachus,  was  a 
pattern  of  virtue  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  court ;  possessed  of  great 
vivacity  of  mind,  united  with  a  gentle  disposition.  In  his  fifteenth  year 
he  preached  with  great  applause,  and  in  maturer  years  exercised  his 
powers  of  instruction  and  persuasion  for  the  conversion  of  the  Huguenots 
of  Saintonge  ;  among  whom  his  mild  and  convincing  eloquence,  joined  to 
his  amiable  manners,  met  with  great  success.  His  weapons  were  charity 
and  argument ;  he  would  use  none  other. 
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Bossuet,  touching,  tender  and  highly  impressive,  in  orations  over  the 
dead  and  in  themes  of  consolation  to  the  living. 

Bourdalone,  styled  the  founder  of  genuine  pulpit  eloquence  in  France, 
established  his  reputation  by  attacking,  with  a  powerful  and  religious 
eloquence,  the  passions,  vices  and  errors  of  mankind.  The  dignity  of 
his  delivery  and  the  fire  of  his  language,  made  him  distinguished  at 
court  and  among  the  master  spirits  of  the  arts  and  of  literature,  in  the 
time  even  of  Corneille,  Racine  and  Moliere. 

But  Massillon,  by  his  heart-affecting  eloquence,  eclipsed  almost  all 
who  had  shone  in  the  same  sphere.  One  of  his  sermons,  on  the  small 
number  of  the  saved,  made  a  deep  impression  at  Paris ;  particularly  the 
following  passage,  which,  when  uttered  by  the  solemn  and  earnest 
preacher,  startled  the  congregation  so  as  to  make  them  rise  simul- 
taneously from  their  seats :  "  Let  me  suppose  this  to  be  our  last  hour  ; 
that  the  heavens  are  about  opening  themselves  over  our  heads ;  that 
time  has  passed  away  and  eternity  has  begun;  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
coming  to  judge  us,  and  that  we  all  wait  here  at  this  moment  to  receive 
our  doom  of  eternal  life  or  eternal  death ;  struck  with  terror  like  your- 
selves, without  separating  my  fate  from  yours,  I  ask  you  if  that  great 
Judge  should  descend  among  us  now,  to  make  the  awful  separation  of 
the  just  from  the  unjust,  do  you  believe  that  the  greater  number  would 
be  saved  ?  Do  you  believe  that  the  number  of  the  just  would  even 
equal  that  of  the  unjust  ?  Do  you  believe  that  if  he  were  to  judge  the 
vast  multitude  now  in  this  church  by 'their  works,  he  would  find  as  many 
as  ten  righteous,  the  number  that  God  demanded  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain?  You  know  not  and  I  know  not;  thou  alone,  Oh  my  God, 
knowest  who  belong  to  thee." 

This  great  prelate  died  as  Fen  el  on  died,  and  as  every  bishop  ought  to 
die,  without  wealth  and  without  debt. 

Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  speaks  in  his  memoirs  of  a  tragic 
actress  at  Madrid,  whose  performance  he  saw  there ;  and  which  displayed 
by  its  power  and  truth  to  nature  a  scene  somewhat  similar  to  the  above, 
in  its  effects  upon  a  whole  audience. 

"  The  tragedy  was  of  the  deepest  cast,"  says  Cumberland.  |<  The 
actress  sat  on  the  floor  between  her  murdered  children ;  her  attitude, 
action,  features,  tones,  presented  such  a  high-wrought  picture  of  hysteric 
phrenzy,  laughing  wild  amidst  severest  woe,  as  placed  her,  in  my  judg- 
ment, at  the'  very  summit  of  her  art.  And  such  was  the  effect  upon 
the  audience,  that  whilst  the  spectators  in  the  pit  (having  caught  a 
sympathetic  phrenzy  from  the  scene)  were  rising  up  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  the  word  was  given  out  by  authority  to  let  fall  the  curtain ; 
and  a  catastrophe,  probably  too  strong  for  exhibition,  was  not  allowed 
to  be  completed/' 

We  will  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Book  ;  the  Magna  Charta  of 
the  soul,  as  Dr.  Stevens  appropriately  called  it ;  the  holy  testament  of 
God  to  sinful  man ;  there  we  may  find  a  fertile  supply  of  the  majestic, 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  There  the  charities,  the  duties  the 
miseries,  the  consolations  of  poor  human  nature ;  whether  depicted  in 
the  form  of  love  and  mildness ;  Emulation,  Faith  and  Hope ;  Fear  and 
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Shame ;  Compassion  and  Gratitude ;  Indignation  and  Hatred ;  Rage  and 
Despair ;  every  passion  may  see  its  prototype,  its  pattern,  cast  in  that 
book ;  and  with  it,  by  its  side,  stands  in  the  stern  language  of  rebuke 
an  antidote  for  evil !  and  in  the  tender  language  of  love  encouraging 
praise  for  good  !  The  countless  passages  of  the  high  in  excellence ;  the 
elevated  and  lofty  in  style  or  sentiment,  furnish  examples  and  illustra- 
tions to  the  heathen  and  Christian  writers  upon  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  ;  to  the  rhetorician,  models  of  majestic  speaking,  and  to  the  poet 
similitudes  and  imagery.  Rich  in  the  rules  of  life  for  all  who  would  be 
happy — and  rich  in  language  to  set  forth  those  rules  ! 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  stirring  oratory  in  the  senate 
and  in  the  field  in  our  time,  and,  indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  since  the 
days  of  Whitefield,  that  its  charm  has  passed  away.  In  our  colonial 
history,  however,  at  the  agitated  period  immediately  preceding  the  revo- 
lution, political  eloquence  burst  forth  at  several  points ;  particularly 
with  Patrick  Henry  in  Virginia  and  James  Otis  in  Massachusetts,  and 
that,  too,  with  an  ardor  and  influence  scarcely  ever  equalled. 

The  elder  Adams,  who  often  heard  Otis  in  1765,  describes  his  speak- 
ing thus :  f(  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire ;  with  a  promptitude  of  classical 
allusions,  depth  of  research,  rapid  summary  of  historical  events  and 
dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of  his  eye  into 
futurity  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetuous  eloquence,  he  hurried  away  all 
before  him.  American  Independence  was  then  and  there  born ;  the 
seed  of  patriots  and  heroes  was  then  and  there  sown.  Every  man  of  an 
immensely  crowded  audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away,  as  I  did,  ready 
to  take  arms." 

This  sketch  of  an  orator  possessed  of  so  much  excitement  himself  and 
capable  of  making  that  excitement  contagious,  offers  an  appropriate  op- 
portunity to  close  the  history  of  his  prototype  in  eloquence,  the  Reverend 
George  Whitefield. 

Cowper  in  his  poem  on  Hope,  notices  "Whitefield  under  a  Greek  trans- 
lation of  his  name — Leuconomus  ;  and  gives  to  him  a  whole  page  in 
verse,  in  which  he  recites  the  abuse  and  calumny  that  were  heaped  upon 
him  in  England  during  his  life  time ;  a  few  lines  of  which  I  give  below, 
together  with  the  poet's  vindication. 

"  He  bore  the  pelting  scorn  of  half  an  age ; 
The  man  that  mentioned  him,  at  once  dismissed 
All  mercy  from  his  lips,  and  sneered  and  hissed ; 
Die  when  he  might,  he  must  be  damned  at  last." 

These  says  Cowper,  were  part  of  the  false  accusations  and  expressions 
of  hatred  against  him.  The  poet  then  proceeds  : 

"  Now,  Truth,  perform  thine  office ;  waft  aside 
The  curtain  drawn  by  prejudice  and  pride; 
Reveal  (the  man  is  dead)  to  wondering  eyes 
The  more  than  monster  in  his  proper  guise. 
He  loved  the  world  that  bated  him ;  the  tear 
That  dropped  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere  ; 
Assailed  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife, 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life  ; 
And  he  that  forged,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart. 
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Like  Paul,  crossed  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas, 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends  and  ease  ; 
Like  him  he  labored,  and  like  him  content 
To  bear  it,  suffered  shame  where'er  he  went. 
Blush  Calumny  ;  and  write  upon  his  tomb 
Thy  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies; 
And  say  blot  out  my  sin,  confessed,  deplored, 
Against  thine  image  in  thy  saint  Oh  Lord!  '' 


XLIV. — An  Account  of  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsylvania. 
BY  JOSEPH   ADAMS. 

[A  letter  accompanied  this  paper,  from  which  the  following  passages   are 
taken.] 

Gentlemen, — You  will  see  all  that  I  have  done  to  procure  information 
for  your  Society,  respecting  the  early  settling  of  our  county.  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  your  inquiries  had  not  been  commenced  sooner,  while 
more  of  the  early  settlers  were  alive.  Old  records  are  very  scarce. 

I  have  visited  several  aged  persons  and  obtained  all  the  information 
from  them  they  could  recollect  of  the  early  settlement  of  our  county, 
but  they  have  been  little  accustomed  to  writing,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  have  talked  so  little  about  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  ear- 
ly settling  of  our  county,  that  they  have  nearly  forgotten  them ;  whose 
memories  could  only  be  strengthened  by  questions. 
,  I  have  devoted  some  time  to  procure  information  on  all  subjects,  to 
which  your  circular  refers,  and  am  in  hopes  I  may  yet  procure  some 
more  information  which  may  be  valuable  to  your  Society. 

Very  respectfully,  Jos.  ADAMS. 

If  any  custom  has  been  established  among  us  by  long  usage  and  gen- 
eral practice,  it  is  the  deadly  practice  of  drinking  whiskey,  which  pre- 
vailed among  our  whole  community,  among  Judges  of  the  Courts,  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  physicians  and  patients,  farmers 
and  mechanics,  servants  and  laborers.  It  was  used  when  we  were  born, 
when  we  were  buried  j  when  we  rose  in  the  morning,  when  we  went  to  bed 
at  night;  before  dinner  and  after  dinner ;  when  we  were  full,  and  when 
we  were  hungry  ;  when  we  were  sick  and  when  we  were  well ;  when  we 
were  cold  and  when  we  were  hot.  It  was  the  universal  panacea.  Some 
of  our  citizens  can  remember  and  count  fifty  and  sixty  persons  who 
killed  themselves  by  its  use  within  their  recollection,  iu  their  own  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  settlement  of  our  county 'commenced  in  1754  by  Indian  traders, 
and  hunters,  as  appears  by  surveys  of  several  tracts  of  land  in  1755. 
Amongst  those  pioneers,  a  Mr.  Hart  deserves  particular  notice,  from  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  vallies  in  the  centre  of  our  county  took  its  name 
from  his  Camp  or  tent's  being  made  against  a  large  log,  near  or  where 
the  town  of  Alexandria  now  stands ;  hence  the  name  Harts-loy  valley, 
where  he  resided  or  lodged  while  he  remained  there. 

Mr.  Brady  and  wife  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  standing  stone, 
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a  monument  of  the  aborigines  standing  where  Huntingdon  now  stands, 
the  vicinity  around  which  bore  that  name  for  several  years,  and  amongst 
the  first  white  children  born  in  our  county  in  our  county  in  1767,  was 
Gen.  Hugh  Brady,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  his  sister  Jane,  lately  de- 
ceased at  Northumberland. 

Col.  Geo.  Croghan  was  also  amongst  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  our 
county,  and  located  some  of  the  finest  tracts  of  land  in  our  county,  im- 
mediately after  the  land  office  was  opened  by  the  proprietors. 

The  Deputy  Surveyors  were  also  amongst  the  foremost  in  exploring 
our  county,  after  the  county  was  purchased  by  the  proprietors  from  the 
Indians. 

These  pioneers  were  fitted  by  long  practice  for  enduring  hardships 
in  a  wilderness  without  murmurings,  having  nothing  but  a  rifle  and 
knife  to  supply  their  wants,  and  could  subsist  for  a  long  period  of  time 
with  only  what  game  they  killed  and  hard  bread ;  game  was  very  plenty 
and  was  easily  taken  or  killed  ;  animals,  and  reptiles  were  also  plenty, 
snakes  especially,  those  deadly  poisonous  kind,  called  rattlesnakes  and 
copperheads,  were  common ;  it  was  not  unusual  for  workman  to  kill  three 
or  four  in  a  day,  clearing  their  lands.  The  bite  of  either  was  of  the  most 
poisonous  kind  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  many  of  our  early  settlers 
were  bitten  by  them.  The  county  settled  very  slowly  for  the  first  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  bread  or  flour  ground, 
having  had  to  subsist  entirely  on  hominy,  potatoes  and  game  for  several 
years.  Miner's  mill  was  erected  about  the  year  1767,  and  from  that 
date  our  county  settled  up  rapidly,  until  the  Revolutionary  war  broke 
out  in  1775,  in  which  Jhe  Indians  and  frontiers  became  involved,  and  in 
which  our  inhabitants  were  severe  sufferers,  and  which  shall  be  noticed 
in  their  proper  place. 

Caldwell's  family  settled  in  Hartslog  valley  among  the  first  settlers 
of  our  country,  the  descendants  of  whom  remain  amongst  us.  Engarts, 
family,  Elder's  and  Thos.  Wilson's  family  settled  on  the  Rayston  Branch, 
Lloyd's  and  Brackenridge's  settled  in  Woodcock  valley;  Ricket's,  Duvitt's 
and  Gen.  McAlwy  settled  in  Stone  valley;  Anderson,  McCormick  and 
E wing's  families  settled  on  Shaver's  Creek. 

Weston's  family  settled  at  Warriomack ;  Jacob  Rollus'  family  settled 
in  Sinking  valley;  Dean's  and  Beatty'sand  Simonton's  settled  in  Canoe 
valley,  Capt.  Philips  and  Clappus  settled  in  Morrison  Cove ;  Holliday's, 
Lowery's,  Moore's,Titus's  and  M'Cane's  settled  in  Frankstown  Settlement. 
Hare's  family  settled  in  Hare's  valley;  Eaton's  family  settled  in  the 
west  end  of  Kishacoquillas  valley ;  Galbreath's  Foley's  and  Clugages 
settled  on  Dughwick  Creek.  About  the  time  of  the  early  settlement  of 
our  county,  Col.  Armstrong  marched  his  troops  through  our  county 
on  his  way  to  destroy  the  Kittanning  Indian  towns  on  the  Allegheny 
River,  at^Frankstown  ;  they  got  on  the  Kittanning  pa  thwhich  leads  to 
that  ill-fated  town.  Almost  all  the  early  settlers  of  our  county  when 
they  removed  their  families  to  our  county  at  this  early  day,  brought 
them  into  our  county  by  water  in  canoes,  which  were  the  only  craft  with 
which  our  rivers  were  navigated. 

Our  county  belonged  to  Bedford  in  1787.  Our  county  was  erected 
out  of  Bedford  and  parts  of  Cumberland. 
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The  first  court  was  held  at  Huntingdon,  in  Sept.,  1787,  by  Hon.  T. 
Smith,  late  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  small  house  that 
is  yet  standing,  and  one  end  of  -which  was  occupied  as  a  tavern,  at  the 
bar  of  which  the  citizens  partook  largely  of  whiskey  and  toddies.  About 
the  time  Judge  Smith  was  commencing  to  charge  the  first  jury  of  the 
county  in  the  cause  they  had  been  trying,  an  acquaintance  of  the  Judge 
carried  in  a  bowl  of  toddy  into  the  court  up  to  the  President  Judge,  and 
called  out,  here  Tom,  take  a  blow  of  this  before  you  begin.  But  the 
Judge  took  the  offer  of  his  friend  as  an  insult,  and  ordered  him  to  jail, 
into  which  solitary  building  he  was  conveyed  by  the  Sheriff,  in  the  shape 
of  a  sheep  pen,  without  chunk  or  daubing,  where  he  remained  over  night, 
for  which  he  never  forgave  his  old  friend  Judge  Smith,  for  treating  him 
with  unusual  severity.  That  house  is  still  standing,  along  with  three 
other  court  houses  which  are  all  yet  standing.  A  large  Tog  building 
was  erected  a  few  years  after  the  organizing  of  the  county  for  a  jail.  Be- 
fore it  was  fully  finished,  a  prisoner  was  confined,  who  by  some  means 
communicated  fire  to  the  jail,  and  consumed  the  building  and  himself 
together. 

About  this  period,  1790,  the  Convention  reported  a  new  Constitution 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Against  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution, 
a  very  strong  opposition  was  made  by  some  of  our  old  and  patriotic 
citizens,  headed  by  Col.  McAlwy,  who  came  in  a  body  into  the  town 
of  Huntingdon,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  Recorder's  office,  and 
burnt  the  records  containing  the  evidence  of  the  new  Constitution's  going 
into  operation.  This  was  called  McAlwy's  war  for  several  years  after. 
Judge  McKean  was  sent  to  and  did  try  the  rioters  or  traitors,  gave  Mc- 
Alwy a  severe  reprimand,  and  let  them  off  without  further  punishment. 

The  records  of  our  courts  present  nothing  extraordinary  until  our 
Aug.  term,  1840,  when  McConhey,  was  indicted  in  the  Oyer  and  Ter- 
rniner  Court,  for  the  murder  of  six  persons,  to  wit,  his  wife's  mother 
and  five  of  her  children,  named  Brown,  was  tried  by  Judge  Burnside, 
convicted  and  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  was  subse- 
quently executed  in  the  jail  yard. 

The  first  Church  built  in  Huntingdon  was  a  Catholic  church,  erected 
of  logs  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  Wm.  Orbison,  Esq  ,  which  was  sub- 
sequently removed  to  the  northeast  part  of  the  town. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith  was  among  the  early  pioneers  of  our  county, 
preached  occasionally  and  baptised  some  children^  and  occasionally  made 
surveys  of  lands,  and  secured  some  good  farms  to  himself  and  heirs. 

About  1790,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  built  a  small  log  church 
in  Huntington. 

About  1790,  Rev.  John  Johnson  settled  in  Huntington,  and  organ- 
ised a  Presbyterian  congregation,  and  taught  a  class  of  young  men  in 
Grammar,  the  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
an  academy,  which  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  in  a  commodious  new 
building  lately  finished  in  good  style. 

A  circulating  library  about  the  same  time  was  established,  which  was 
well  supplied  with  a  good  selection  of  books,  but  which  subsequently 
went  down,  and  the  books  were  sold  and  distributed  among  the  stock^ 
holders. 

35 
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About  1785,  Dr.  Wilson  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Huntingdon.  Dr.  Nesbit  also  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  about 
the  same  time  and  remained  until  his  death, 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  early  history  of  our  county.  Indian 
towns  were  at,  or  near  where  Huntingdon,  Shirleysburg,  Frankstown 
and  Conchis  mill,  on  Stone  creek,  all  of  which  were  called  old  towns 
by  the  early  settlers.  The  hunters  lodged  in  and  about  these  towns,  as 
long  as  the  Indians  remained  in  them,  and  occupied  the  land  cultivated 
by  the  Indians,  to  raise  corn,  &c.  Until  the  settlers  cleared  land,  and 
raised  corn  and  vegetables  for  their  own  subsistence,  they  prepared 
their  corn  for  hominy  in  wooden  mortars  scooped  out  of  the  end  of  a  log, 
and  planted  in  the  ground,  called  hominy  blocks,  into  which  their 
corn  was  placed  and  pounded  sufficiently  fine  and  soft  for  good  hominy, 
which  was  the  principal  article  of  food  for  our  young  and  hardy  early 
settlers,  until  mills  were  erected  for  grinding  wheat,  &c. 

During  the  early  settling  of  our  county,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  were  plain  and  simple ;  they  addressed  each  other  by  their 
Christian  names  abbreviated  in  the  shortest  way  ;  their  clothing  consisted 
of  buckskin  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  good  Indian  blanket  to  wrap  him- 
self in  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  •  Thus  our  citizens  became  inured  to 
undergo  hardships  and  endure  fatigue,  to  qualify  them  for  sustaining 
privations  during  our  Revolutionary  war.  During  the  French  war,  the 
settlement  of  the  country  progressed  very  slow.  Betwixt  the  termina- 
tion of  that  war,  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  country  improved 
rapidly,  several  mills  were  erected,  looms  were  put  up,  sheep  were 
raised,  flax  and  hemp»were  grown,  and  people  commenced  to  manufac- 
ture cloth  for  their  own  wear.  But  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out 
in  1775,  in  which  the  settlers  and  Indians  became  involved,  and  in  which 
the  former  were  almost  always  the  sufferers,  and  for  seven  or  eight  years 
the  country  was  overwhelmed  with  distress,  difficulty  and  dismay,  in 
which  massacres,  burnings  and  carrying  off  prisoners  and  property ;  kill- 
ing indiscriminately  the  old  and  young,  women  and  children ;  which  is 
related  by  the  early  settlers,  in  the  papers  hereunto  annexed,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  in  their  own  words. 

After  the  Revolutionary  war,  our  country  improved  rapidly  in  popu- 
lation, in  industry  and  economy,  but  still  continued  their  thought- 
less, reckless  sport  and  fun ;  occasioned  no  doubt  by  the  free  use  of 
spirituous  liquors.  This  disposition  continued  for  a  number  of  years 
after  the  Revolutionary  war.  Indeed  it  existed  and  was  practiced  until 
a  radical  change  grew  perceptibly  over  the  intelligent  part  of  s  ociety. 
I  will  relate  one  anecdote  of  the  manner  in  which  this  disposition  for 
fun  was  practised.  Two  neighbors  met  in  one  of  our  towns  oa  the  same 
day,  both  farmers.  One  rode  on  horseback,  on  rather  a  poor,  small 
horse,  but  being  one  of  the  early  settlers,  and  having  assumed  some  de- 
gree of  dignity,  one  of  his  neighbors  met  him  in  town,  who  had  a  sled 
with  two  good  horses  in  it.  There  was  a  deep  snow  on  the  ground.  The 
friend  with  the  sled  had  been  watching  the  movements  of  his  friend  with 
the  horse,  and  when  he  left  town  for  home  on  his  horse,  he  followed  him 
on  his  sled,  to  which  he  had  a  rigging  of  poles,  which  stuck  out  two  or 
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three  feet  on  each  side  his  sled.  When  he  got  his  team  on  the  road  for 
home,  he  give  his  horses  the  whip  and  started  them  at  full  gallop  after 
his  neighbor  and  immediately  overtook  him,  who  tried  to  leave  the  road, 
but  the  snow  being  deep  he  could  not  get  out  off  the  road  sufficiently, 
and  the  rigging  on  the  sled  triped  up  his  horse's  feet,  and  horse  and  rider 
fell  over  on  the  sled  and  were  carried  a  considerable  distance  before  the 
team  could  be  brought  up.  In  the  mean  time,  the  horseman  began  to 
pound  his  neighbor  with  his  fist,  who  protested  it  was  an  accident;  that 
his  horses  run  off,  and  he  couldjiot  take  them  up  in  time  to  let  him  pass, 
or  get  out  of  the  road  while  he  passed. 

Michael  Maguire,  aged  78  years,  gives  the  following  history  of  the  early 
settlement  of  our  county  : 

^  His  father  removed  into  this  county  about  72  years  ago,  that  he  has  re- 
sided here  ever  since,  that  the  first  setttlers  came  into  our  county  the  year 
of  Braddock's  defeat ;  that  the  first  settlers  were  principally  Scotch  Irish. 
Among  the  early  settlers,  Caldwells,  Andersons,  Beattys,  Bells,  Rollers, 
Nearhoofs,  Hollidays,  Moores,  Engarts,  Willson?,  Lytles,  deserve  par- 
ticular mention ;  that  he  does  not  now  recollect  any  house  standing  that 
was  built  at  the  first  settling  of  our  county. 

That  the  country  had  the  appearance  of  a  wilderness  when  he  first 
knew  it,  with  here  and  there  a  cabin  house,  and  a  small  patch  cleared ; 
that  since  the  revolutionary  war,  the  country  has  improved  rapidly  in 
every  way,  up  to  the  present  time. 

That  deer  and  wolves,  were  the  most  common  wild  animals. 

That  he  knows  of  no  ancient  county  maps. 

That  he  remembers  an  ancient  kind  of  silver  coin,  about  an  inch  long, 
and  a  quarter  to  half  inch  thick,  square,  called  cob  dollars ;  he  remem- 
bers the  old  pennies  and  half  pennies,  &c. 

That  it  was  reported  an  Indian  grave  was  found  on  the  farm  of  Con- 
rad Bucher,  Esq.  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Borough  of  Alexandria, — it 
was  reported  that  an  Indian  was  buried  in  the  narrows  of  Water  street. — 
A  few  years  after  the  Revolutionary  war,  I  was  travelling  in  Alleghany 
Township,  in  company  with  a  citizen  who  was  acquainted  with  the  battle 
ground,  where  the  Bedford  Scout  was  defeated;  was  shown  a  human 
skull  by  that  man  which  he  pulled  from  under  an  old  log,  on  which  he 
could  distinctly  see  the  mark  of  an  Indian  knife  on  the  skull  bone,  where 
he  had  taken  off  the  scalp. 

That  he  always  understood  Alleghany,  Tussey,  Allegreffus,  and  War- 
rior Ridge,  and  Tuscarora  Mountain,  to  be  Indian  names  of  mountains  ; 
and  that  Juniatta,  and  Aughwick  Rivers,  were  Indian  names. 

That  marks  were  made  on  trees,  near  to  where  Warrior  Mark  Town  now 
stands,  on  Warrior  Mark  Run,  Warrior  Mark  Valley ;  also  a  mark  of 
half  moon  on  trees,  in  Half  Moon  Valley,  hence  the  name  of  the  valley 
and  Half  Moon  Run;  these  marks  were  made  on  the  trees  by  Indian  war- 
riors, about  the  time  of  the  early  settling  of  our  county. 

That  there  are  no  revolutionary  soldiers  now  living,  known  by  your 
informant ;  that  he  knows  there  were  many  Revolutionary  and  Patriotic 
songs  sung  by  the  Whigs,  during  and  after  the  Revolutionary  war,  but 
he  has  now  forgotten  them. 


That  when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out,  the  Indians  took  side 
with  the  British,  and  our  county  was  the  frontier,  and  was  the  battle 
ground  betwixt  the  whites  and  Indians,  in  which  the  whites  were 
generally  the  sufferers.  We  had  stockade  forts  erected  at  Huntingdon, 
mouth  of  Shaver's  creek,  Lytles,  Hartsocks,  Lead  Mines,  and  Frankstown, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  fled  for  protection,  in  case  of  alarm  or  were  at- 
tacked by  the  savages.  The  first  killed  by  the  Indians  was  a  Mr.  Hicks, 
at  the  mouth  of  Spruce  Creek,  in  1778.  Moses  Donaldson's  wife  and 
two  children  were  taken  prisoners  by  two  Indians,  at  the  mouth  of 
Shaver's  Creek,  out  of  a  canoe,  while  her  husband  went  up  to  Anderson's 
house  for  a  jug  of  whiskey.  They  were  tomahawked  and  scalped  on 
Spruce  Creek  the  same  day,  she  being  pregnant  and  not  able  to  travel. 
Thinks  the  next  family  massacred  by  the  Indians  was  Holliday's 
family,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Moore  was  shot 
about  this  time,  and  George  McCartney,  a  boy  of  about  14  years  of  age, 
shot  the  Indian  while  the  Indian  was  loading  his  gun. 

Mr.  Brackenridge's  family  was  murdered  by  the  savages,  about  this  time, 
in  Wood  Cork  Valley,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Hoover.  Philips' 
Fort  was  attacked,  by  a  party  of  Indians.  After  a  hard  contest,  Philips 
surrendered  his  fort,  and  12  or  14  m<m,  who  were  taken,  tied,  and  shot 
to  death  with  bows  and  arrows,  except  Capt.  Philips  and  his  son,  who 
were  saved  by  the  savages,  and  then  burnt  up  in  the  fort ;  a  settlement 
of  Dunkards  were  murdered  by  Indians.  In  Morrison's  Cove,  about  same 
time,  they  attacked  a  miller  in  his  mill,  in  Morrison's  Cove,  named  Neave  ; 
the  miller  slipped  out  through  the  cog  pit,  being  pursued  by  the  Indian ; 
they  shot  at  each  other;  both  missed ;  Neave  ran,  and  after  running  some 
distance,  Neave  stopped*,  commenced  loading  his  gun,  the  Indian  also 
commenced  loading  his  gun  ;  Neave  raised  his  gun  to  shoot,  but  the  In- 
dian commenced  jumping  from  side  to  side,  Neave  found  that  he  could 
not  get  a  sight  sufficiently  certain;  but  after  trying  it  a  second  time,  he 
killed  the  Indian.  For  this  defensive  act,  his  Dunkard  friends  turned 
him  out  of  meeting,  and  never  after  owned  him  a  church  member. 

Mathew  Dean's  family  were  murdered  in  a  canoe ;  family  and  Mr. 
Simonton  taken  prisoners.  Jacob  Roller  and  Mr.  Bubont  were  murdered 
in  Sinking  Valley,  by  the  savages.  Mr.  McLuce,  and  a  woman,  name  not 
now  recollected,  were  murderd  near  McAlwys,  on  Stone  ('reek,  by 
savages.  About  1780  the  Bedford  Scout  was  massacred  by  the  savages, 
abDut  two  miles  Northwest  of  Hollidaysburg.  The  Scout  consisted  of  30 
or  36  men,  and  but  six  men  escaped.  It  was  on  a  Sabbath  morning ;  the 
morning  was  a  little  wet.  It  was  Sunday  also  that  Philips'  fort  was 
taken. 

A  family  named  Eaton  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  savages 
who  resided  near  West  and  Kishacoquillas  Valley.  About  this  time 
McCormick's  and  E wing's  daughters,  two  young  girls,  were  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Indians,  being  out  driving  home  the  cows;  they  shot  at  young 
Alexander  Ewing  and  wounded  him,  but  he  escaped  and  got  into  McCor- 
mick's fort. 

Mr.  Samuel  Anderson  settled  early  at  the  mouth  of  Shaver's  Creek. 

He  soon  got  a  large  stock  of  horses,  cows,  and  hogs  about  him ;  they 
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subsisted  through  winter,  without  much  feed,  and  any  person  wishing  to 
purchase  a  horse,  cow,  or  hogs,  resorted  to  Samuel  Anderson,  and  he  sup- 
plied them. 

During  _the  latter  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  in  the  height 
of  our^Indian  troubles,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  a  parcel  of  tories  to 
bring  in  the  Indians  from  Kittanning,  and  murder  the  whole  of  the  whites 
on  the  frontier,  from  Susquhanna  to  fort  Cumberland,  and  possess  them- 
selves of  their  property.  They  were  headed  by  John  Weston  aud  a  Mr. 
Hare,  and  actually  marched  to  the  neighborhood  of  Kittanning  about  30 
men.  Weston  went  into  the  town  to  bring  out  the  Indians;  found  but  two 
warriors  at  home ;  they  came  out  to  "Weston's  camp.  As  soon  as  his  men 
saw  the  Indians,  they  jumped  to  their  guns,  the  Indians  became  alarmed, 
shot  Weston,  and  took  off  hisscalp,  and  fled  to  their  town.  Weston's  men 
returned  and  scattered  into  other  parts  of  the  frontiers.  The  settlers  be- 
came alarmed  on  hearing  of  the  conspiracy,  organized  a  company  of  about 
100  men  to  pursue  them  and  bring  them  back.  They  made  no  provisions 
for  their  subsistence,  and  they  suffered  great  privation  and  hardships 
from  hunger,  and  a  part  of  them  being  surprised  by  Indians  after  night  in 
their  camp.  After  the  return  of  the  tories,  a  few  of  them  were  ap- 
prehended and  sent  to  Bedford,  and  tried  for  treason  and  conspiracy,  but 
were  acquitted.  After  the  war  Mr.  Hare  was  travelling  in  Path  Valley, 
fell  into  company  with  a  party  of  whigs ;  they  caught  him  and  cut  off 
his  ears  with  a  knife,  dulled  on  the  edge  of  an  iron  pot,  and  sawed  his 
ears  off  with  an  instrument,  dulled  in  that  way ;  he  was  also  charged 
with  shooting  a  young  man  in  Hare's  Valley,  being  disguised  as  an 
Indian. 

Athletic  exercises  were  common  and  much  practised  by  hardy  and 
robust  settlers,  such  as  throwing  sholden  stone,  pitching  the  rail,  flinging 
the  maul,  hopping,  jumping,  dancing,  wrestling  and  fighting  with  the 
fists,  and  the  stoutest  man  was  the  cleverest  fellow  and  gave  law  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.  Drinking  whiskey  was  very  general  amongst  all 
our  people,  and  carousing  days  and  nights  in  succession.  Thinks  the 
first  church  was  built  in  Huntingdon,  by  the  Catholics.  Rev.  Michael 
Cryder  was  the  first  regular  preacher  in  the  county ;  he  was  either 
Lutheran  or  Methodist;  Rev.  John  Johnson  was  the  next  regular 
preacher;  he  came  to  Shaver's  Creek  about  1788;  removed  to  Huntingdon 
a  few  years  after,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  Rev.  Dr.  Smith 
came  to  this  county  occasionally  to  preach,  and  survey  lands  ;  his  brother 
Thomas  was  then  a  young  man,  and  was  reputed  a  good  survayor;  he 
subsequently  became  a  lawyer  and  was  afterwards  appointed  Judge  of 
the  court. 

The  above  relation  was  made  by  Mr.  Maguire,  a  citizen  of  West  Town- 
ship, Huntingdon  County,  Pa.,  17th  June,  1845.  To  Joseph  Adams  and 
Edward  Bell,  Esqs. 

Relation  of  Robert  Spencer  aged  87  years,  and  Hannah  Spencer  his 
wife,  aged  86  years,  who  reside  in  West  Township,  Huntingdon  County, 
Penn.,  whose  faculties  of  both  are  good,  especially  Mrs.  Spencer, 
who  says  she  removed  to  this  county  from  Maryland,  about  72  years 
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ago,  when  she  was  about  14  years  of  age,  with  her  father  who  was  in- 
duced to  emigrate  to  this  county,  because  he  had  two  brothers  residing 
here  then.  They  settled  principally  along  the  rivers,  on  the  bottom 
lands.  The  settlers  were  poor,  consisting  of  hunters,  principally  Engarts, 
Wilsons,  Lloyds,  Lytles,  two  Caldwells,  Andersons,  Beattys,  Bells, 
McCorraicks,  Ewings,  Rickets,  McAlwys,  were  among  the  early  settlers. 

My  brother,  Wra.  Wilson  and  William  Ewing,  both  living  in  West 
Township. 

Recollect  no  ancient  houses  now  standing.  Huntingdon  had  3  or  4 
cabin  houses,  when  I  first  saw  it,  and  was  then  called  Standing  Stone — 
cannot  tell  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

Know  of  no  historical  papers,  &c. 

When  I  first  removed  to  the  country  it  was  a  wilderness  of  woods, 
mountains,  hills  and  valleys,  with  here  and  there  a  small  cabin  house, 
and  small  patch  cleared — country  greatly  improved  since,  land  cleared, 
orchards  planted,  houses  and  barns  built,  roads  opened,  canal  made,  grist 
mills  built,  forges  and  furnaces  erected,  towns  built,  population  increased 
tenfold  or  more. 

Deer  was  the  most  numerous  of  wild  animals,  until  hard  winter  of 
1784,  after  which  they  were  not  so  numerous. 

Mrs.  Spencer  further  states  that  about  1774,  Dr.  William  Smith 
preached  one  Sabbath  at  Standing  Stone,  and  published  notice  that  he 
would  baptise  the  children  that  might  then  be  presented  to  receive  that 
ordinance ;  to  the  surprise  of  all,  about  eighty  children  ware  baptised  in 
one  day.  And  she  thinks  he  was  the  first  clergyman  of  any  denomina- 
tion that  administered  baptism  in  the  county  unless  it  might  be  Catho- 
lic. 

The  settlers  lived  poor,  principally  on  corn  bread,  hominy,  and  veni- 
son ;  mills  were  scarce,  and  were  small,  round,  log,  one  story  buildiDgs ; 
salt  was  very  scarce  and  dear,  and  had  to  be  carried  on  horses,  from 
Hagerstown,  Carlisle,  &c. 

The  Indian  war  broke  out  about  1778,  and  lasted  till  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  in  which  the  settlers  suffered  great  distress  and  hard- 
ship. Remembers  well  the  time  Peter  Crum  was  killed,  near  Miner's 
Mill,  and  when  Mrs.  Donaldson  and  children  were  taken  prisoners  ;  re- 
members well  the  dismay  and  confusion  the  settlers  were  thrown  into  by 
the  tones'  starting  to  the  Indian  towns  to  bring  the  Indians  in  to  scalp 
the  whites ;  that  the  night  following  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the  men 
to  pursue  the  tories,  and  defeat  the  tories  before  they  united  with  the 
Indians.  Next  morning  near  100  men  were  ready,  and  started  over  Alle- 
gany  in  pursuit  of  them,  but  returned  without  overtaking  them.  After 
suffering  great  hardships  in  the  wilderness  for  want  of  subsistence,  some 
of  the  tories  returned,  were  arrested,  sent  to  Bedford,  were  tried  and  ac- 
quitted; some  of  them  never  returned. 

The  above  relation  was  made  to  Joseph  Adams,  17th  June,  1845. 


Relation  of  William  Ewiny,  aged  £ 0  years. 

My  father  removed  to  this  county  before  the  revolutionary  war,  found 
the  country  a  wilderness,  with  M'Cormicks,  Williams,  Rickets,  Dewits 
and  M'Alwys,  were  all  the  families  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood 
at  that  time.  And  that  there  were  no  roads ;  had  to  pack  on  horses  or 
carry  on  our  backs  everything  into  the  country ;  trails  were  made  through 
the  woods  by  blazing  the  trees  that  a  horse  and  pack  could  barely  get 
through.  That  he  recollects  well  when  the  war  broke  out  and  the  coun- 
try was  thrown  in  great  alarm  and  fear.  That  he  recollects  the  massacre 
of  Donnellys  at  Lime  Kiln  Hollow,  and  the  killing  of  M'Lew  and  a  wo- 
man near  M'Alwy's.  That  stockade  forts  were  put  up  at  M'Alwy's, 
Ricket's,  M'Cormick's  and  Anderson's,  and  numerous  other  murders  by 
the  Indians  through  the  war  upon  the  citizens  of  our  country. 

That  on  the  14th  October,  1781,  the  Indians  took  my  sister  a  pri- 
soner,and  a  daughter  of  Mr.  M'Cormick's,  and  attacked  my  brother  Alex- 
ander on  the  road  near  our  house  by  three  Indians,  two  of  whom  shot  at 
him  and  wounded  him  in  his  thigh,  and  raised  the  war  whoop  and 
shouted  as  if  a  douzen  or  more  were  present,  and  chased  him  into  our 
lane,  and  two  more  shot  at  him  but  missed  him ;  my  brother  James  ran 
out  with  his  gun  when  we  heard  the  first  shots,  and  saw  the  Indians 
chasing  his  brother,  but  did  not  think  of  shooting  until  the  Indians  were 
gone  ;  my  brother  Alexander  was  wounded  through  the  front  part  of  the 
thigh  in  front  of  the  groin,  which  was  healed  in  a  few  weeks.  This 
was  about  the  time  Lord  Cornwallis  was  taken  by  Gen.  Washington, 
and  shortly  after  all  fear  of  the  Indians  or  the  war  subsided,  and  the 
settlers  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the  end  of  their  troubles.  Mr. 
Ewing  pointed  to  the  ground  his  brother  was  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
also  where  the  girls  were  taken  prisoners.  After  the  war  I  recollect 
my  father's  packing  wheat  to  Huntingdon  14  miles  on  horses,  and  have 
known  him  send  off  400  bushels  in  one  year ;  we  had  then  no  roads  for 
wagons. 

The  foregoing  relation  made  to  and  taken  by  James  Adams,  23d  June, 
1845. 

Relation  of  Mrs.  Mary  Crum,  aged  50  years, 

That  she  remembers  hearing  her  father,  Gen.  M' Alwy,  say,  that  when 
he  removed  to  this  county,  he  had  no  neighbour  nigher  than  ten  miles. 
That  he  removed  his  family  to  the  county  in  a  canoe  some  time  about 
1768,  that  the  land  all  round  him  was  vacant,  that  he  considered  it  of 
little  value  ;  gave  Squire  Smith  a  farm  if  he  would  come  and  live  his 
neighbour.  That  Squire  Smith  did  remove  en  the  said  farm.  That 
Indians  were  numerous  and  visited  his  cabin  frequently.  That  he  and 
his  family  suffered  great  hardships  and  privations  for  several  years, 
having  to  pack  their  flour  from1  Standard's  mill  near  Judge  Brown's  in 
Mifflin,  then  Cumberland  county,  on  their  back.  That  in  one  of  these 
trips  to  mill  her  father  became  stormstayed  with  a  deep  snow  at  Stone 
Mountain,  and  could  not  get  home  for  several  days  ;  his  family  were 
without  food,  and  must  have  suffered,  but  some  Indians  came  to  the  house 
who  could  travel  on  snow  shoes,  who  enquired  if  the  family  had  anything 
to  eat,  who  replied  that  they  had  not ;  the  Indians  kindly  give  them  a 
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little  corn  which  kept  them  from  suffering  until  he  returned.  That  she 
further  heard  her  father  say  that  a  daughter  of  Squire  Smith's  was  bitten 
by  a  copperhead  and  died,  and  was  the  first  person  buried;  that  it  was 
in  time  of  the  war,  and  they  buried  her  in  a  remote  place,  and  covered 
the  grave  with  brush  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  raising  her  for  her 
scalp ;  that  a  M'Cleaceaud  a  woman  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  were 
buried  in  the  same  place,  and  were  the  first  persons  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard on  her  father's  farm.  That  she  heard  her  father  say  Lytle's  was 
the  first  mill  built  in  their  part  the  county.  That  she  has  heard  her 
father  say  he  has  often  had  his  hair  frozen  to  the  ground  and  snow,  when 
sleeping  in  an  Indian  blanket. 

Taken  down  by  Jos.  Adams,  22nd  June,  1845. 

Relation  of  Lewis  Mytinger,  Esq.,  aged  80  years,  and  who  has  resided 
in  the  county  50  years,  and  purchased  the  property  he  now  lives  on  from 
Messrs.  Beattys,  who  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  county,  and 
owned  Water  Street  property,  now  owned  by  the  relator,  and  that  the 
place  got  its  name  from  tho  traveller's  having  to  walk  in  the  run  for  a 
considerable  distance  when  coming  up  the  narrows  ;  hence  the  name 
"  Water  Street." 

That  Beattys  informed  him  shortly  after  they  settled  at  Water  Street 
they  were  visited  by  several  Indians  ;  their  mother  was  churning ;  gave 
them  a  cup  of  buttermilk,  each  passed  it  to  the  other  after  tasting  it. 
That  their  mother  then  set  out  the  churn  and  let  them  drink  what  they 
would.  They  afterwards  left,  and  in  a  day  or  two  carried  in  several  hams, 
venison,  and  hung  it  at  the  fence  round  the  door. 

That  the  relator  remembers  Hart,  the  Indian  trader,  who  gave  name  to 
Hart's  Log  Valley,  and*Hart's  Sleeping  Place,  in  Cambria  county.  He 
lived  in  and  kept  a  tavern  in  Lancaster,  was  an  Irishman  by  birth.  That 
when  he  removed  to  the  county,  Rev.  Mr.  John  Johnson  preached  in 
Hart's  Log  meeting  house,  and  when  he  administered  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  the  people  attended  for  20  miles  round  ;  that  at  a 
house  or  barn  raising  the  people  attended  for  20  miles  round. 

Taken  down  by  Jos.  Adams,  2d  June,  1845. 

Relation  of  Israel  Cryder  of  Porter  Township,  respecting  the  early  settling 

of  our  county. 

I  am  80  years  of  age.  I  have  resided  in  this  county  since  1773,  at 
which  time  my  father  removed  here  with  his  family  and  built  the  first 
house  in  Huntingdon  that  was  covered  with  shingles  ;  shortly  after  built 
a  mill  on  the  Juniata  River,  about  two  m'iles  above  Huntingdon;  remem- 
ber seeing  the  stone  standing  that  gave  name  to  the  place  ;  was  fre- 
quently posted  at  Huntingdon  during  the  Indian  war.  Remember  the 
Indians  killing  and  scalping  many  of  our  settlers,  but  cannot  now  recollect 
particulars,  my  memory  has  failed  so  much. 

We  were  attached  to  Bedford  county ;  Col.  John  Piper  was  our  county 
Lieutenant ;  the  country  has  undergone  great  change  since  I  first  knew 
it ;  there  was  then  little  land  cleared  ;  cabin  houses  covered  with  clap- 
boards, purchon  floors  and  log  chimnies  ;  lived  much  on  wild  meat  and 
corn  bread  and  ash  cake.  The  men  exercised  much  at  running,  jumping 
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and  hunting  and  fighting  with  fists,  and  generally  as  soon  as  the  battle 
was  over  the  parties  made  friends. 

A  great  and  wonderful  change  has  come  over  the  appearance  of  our 
county;  towns  have  been  built,  houses  and  barns  have  been  built,  orchards 
planted,  land  cleared  and  cultivated  and  enriched  by  manure.  &c.  :  manu- 
factures have  been  established,  furnaces  and  forges  have  been  erected 
and  m  successful  operation  ;  mills  are  erected,  tanneries  are  in  operation, 
and  the  people  are  improved  in  their  condition  and  appearance  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  place  -of  the  hunting  shirt,  the  people  all  wear  good 
cloth  coats ;  instead  of  going  bare-footed  or  wearing  mockasons,  our  peo- 
ple wear  good  shoes  and  comfortable  boots ;  and  instead  of  running  bare- 
headed or  wearing  coarse  caps,  we  have  comfortable  fine  hats  ;  instead  of 
coarse  hominy  and  wild  meat,  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  live 
better. 

Taken  down  by  Jos.  Adams,  8th  April,  1845. 

Mr.  Bell  furnished  the  following  list  of  first  settlers  of  Canoe  Valley : 
Edward  Beatty,  Absalom  Gray,  John  Williams,  B.  Smith,  John  Weston, 
Levi  Hicks,  John  Bell,  Thomas  Moorehead,  Gertham  Hicks,  Moses 
Hicks,  Wm.  Symington,  Matthew  Dean,  David  Lowry,  Widow  Vanzant 
and  three  sons,  John  Stewart  and  his  two  sons  James  and  David, 
Thomas  Donley,  Wm.  Lard  and  son  William,  Nathaniel  Rockwell. 


Relation  of  William  Wilson,  of  West  Township. 

I  am  now  89  years  of  age.  I  came  to  this  county  about  75  years 
ago,  along  with  my  grandfather.  That  there  was  no  houses  built,  nor 
land  cleared,  except  at  his  grandfather's,  Anderson's  and  Caldwell's  j 
that  the  plantations  round  were  known  as  McNit's  deadening,  &c.;  that 
being  the  only  mark  or  sign  of  improvement  on  most  of  the  farms;  that 
he  knew  the  Caldwells,  and  heard  one  of  their  wives  say  she  was  ten 
months  in  the  county  without  seeing  a  white  woman,  and  that  they  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Indians,  and  when  the  war  of  1763  broke 
out  the  Indians  warned  them  to  depart  and  leave  the  country,  for  bad 
Indians  would  kill  them.  That  they  had  to  carry  their  flour  from  where 
Waynesburg  now  stands,  for  several  years.  That  when  the  war  broke 
out  the  men  were  called  on  to  drill  and  learn  military  duty.  That  their 
living  was  rough  and  poor  for  a  number  of  years.  That  he  remembers 
well  the  time  Denbys  were  killed  in  the  narrows  below  Petersburg.  That 
our  family  were  on  their  way  to  Huntingdon  to  the  fort;  met  the  In- 
dians at  Big  Spring,  both  parties  retreated;  he  and  young  brother  went 
east;  lay  out  all  night;  next  day  found  their  way  into  Huntingdon. — 
That  he  was  with  Peter  Cram  the  night  before  he  was  killed  at  a  deer- 
lick,  but  separated  before  it  was  quite  dark  j  on  his  way  to  another  lick 
heard  a  sharp  whistle  on  a  charger,  and  immediately  retreated  and  made 
his  way  into  the  fort;  informed  them  that  there  were  Indians  about,  but 
there  was  no  notice  taken  of  it,  and  next  evening  Peter  Cram  was  killed 
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by  the  Indians,  on  his  way  from  Miner's  Mill  where  he  had  been  all  day 
grinding.  As  soon  as  he  was  missed  three  of  us  from  the  fort  started  af- 
ter him  ;  I  was  the  first  to  find  him ;  he  had  been  shot  and  scalped,  we 
carried  him  into  the  fort.  I  was  along  with  the  scout  that  went  in  pur- 
suit of  the  tories  across  the  Alleghany  ;  thirty  or  forty  started  the  next 
morning  after  we  heard  it;  expected  to  overtake  them  in  Tuckahoe,  but 
they  were  gone;  we  pursued  them  across  the  mountain  on  the  Kittanning 
path,  as  far  as  Clearfield;  we  had  no  provision  and  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn, but  we  met  a  recruit  or  reinforcement  with  some  bacon ;  some  of 
our  men  united  with  them  and  continued  the  pursuit;  about  two  weeks 
gone;  we  were  one  hundred  strong,  we  sent  out  spies,  some  of  whom  were 
killed  by  the  Indians  ;  but  we  missed  the  tories ;  Weston,  their  leader, 
was  killed  at  Kittanning,  and  his  men  scattered  and  returned  to  the  set- 
tlements by  different  routes,  and  eluded  us.  Our  provisions  were  ex- 
hausted several  days  before  we  returned,  and  our  men  suffered  much 
from  hunger,  some  had  to  be  carried  in  on  horses,  and  became  so  weak 
that  the  least  trip  would  throw  them  down,  but  all  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Frankstown,  except  those  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  recovered  from 
the  fatigue.  In  about  two  weeks  some  of  the  tories  returned  to  our 
county,  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Bedford,  but  were  pardoned  or  acquitted. 
Our  county  has  undergone  vast  improvement  since  I  first  knew  it ; 
population  has  increased  ten-fold  or  more.  We  had  no  peculiar  custom 
among  us,  except  that  our  people  were  universally  in  favor  of  drinking 
whiskey.  It  was  used  when  friends  met,  when  they  parted,  when  they 
were  sick,  and  when  they  were  well,  when  they  were  born,  and  when 
they  died,  when  they  were  cold  and  when  they  were  hot,  when  they 
lay  down  and  when  they  arose ;  indeed  it  was  a  universal  panacea. 

Memoir  of  Hon.  David  Stewart,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of 
Huntingdon  county  from  its  Organization  until  his  death  in  1826, 
near  forty  years. 

His  father,  John  Stewart,  emigrated  to  Canoe  Valley  in  this  county, 
amongst  the  early  settlers,  together  with  his  two  sons,  James  and  David, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  then  boys,  and  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Catharine.  When  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out  his  father  took  the 
whig  side  along  with  the  patriots  of  those  days,  and  being  enthusiastic 
in  the  cause  of  the  country,  volunteered  in  1777  to  travel  to  Col. 
Piper's,  who  was  Commissary  of  the  county,  for  ammunition.  The  journey 
was  performed  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  the  ammunition  had  to  be 
packed  on  horses.  A  snow  storm  came  on,  and  Mr.  Stewart  being 
obliged  to  walk  great  part  of  the  way  home,  contracted  a  pleurisy,  of  which 
disease  he  died  a  few  weeks  after  his  return,  leaving  his  four  children 
orphans;  and  none  of  them  having  arrived  at  maturity,  they  returned  to 
York  county,  whence  they  came  into  this  county,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  Indian  war  closed.  David  being  ambitious  of  becom- 
ing a  scholar  embraced  every  opportunity  of  improving  his  mind,  by  go- 
ing to  school,  which  he  did  with  success  for  several  years,  and  greatly 
improved  his  own  mind  by  reading  and  study,  until  he  became  a  very 
good  English  scholar,  and  acquired  the  art  of  writing  a  neat,  clean, 
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round  hand,  with  dispatch,  which  few  could  excel.  After  the  Indian  war 
closed  David  returned  to  this  county,  and  settled  on  the  farm  occupied 
by  his  father,  pursuing  the  honorable  calling  of  agriculture  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1826.  He  also  engaged  with  a  company  of 
gentlemen  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  in  1806,  but  it  did  not  turn  out 
profitable,  and  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  Etna  furnace  and  forge  a  few 
years  after,  and  saved  his  homestead  farm,  and  thereby  secured  an  inde- 
pendence, having  early  laid  the  foundation  for  future  usefulness,  by  a 
good  education,  and  virtuous  and  industrious  habits;  and  when  Hunting- 
don was  stricken  off  from  Bedford  county,  and  the  constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  adopted  in  1790,  he  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  county,  to  represent  them  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  he  did  with  great  dignity  and  honor,  and  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  that  distinguished  man,  Governor  Miffiin,  he  was  appointed 
by  him  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  county,  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, until  his  death,  and  discharged  its  duties  with  signal  ability  and  in- 
tegrity ;  possessing  naturally  a  clear  and  discriminating  judgment,  and 
possessing  the  faculty  of  conveying  his  thoughts  with  ease  and  clearness, 
it  gave  him  a  standing  amongst  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  county,  which  few  associate  judges,  in  our  state,  can  enjoy;  add 
to  this  his  good  countenance  and  pleasing  manner,  which  always  gives 
delight  to  those  with  whom  we  associate,  and  especially  those  in  higher 
responsible  situations.  His  death  was  universally  lamented. 

By  Jos.  Adams. 

DEAR  SIR  : — On  my  route  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  way  of  the  Juniata 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  I  accidentally  met  with  a  citizen  of 
Huntingdon  county,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  been  a  resident  of  that 
county  for  forty-six  years.  On  enquiring,  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  and  changes  which  took  place  within  that  period  of  time,  he 
related,  among  other  things  somewhat  remarkable,  "  that  in  1796  he 
first  visited  "  Standing  Stone  Town,"  the  title  by  which  "Huntingdon" 
was  then  known.  Jno.  Cadwallader,  Esq.,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
the  place,  an  attorney  at  law,  had,  about  that  time,  brought  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Michael  Duffy,  with  a  printing  press,  from  Philadelphia, 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  a  newspaper,  and  by  way  of  encouragement 
to  the  trade,  he  procured  the  establishment  of  a  post-office  at  Sugar- 
grove,  five  miles  below  the  borough  or  town  of  Huntingdon,  of  which 
Joseph  Cadwallader,  (now  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hollidaysburg) 
was  postmaster,  but  the  office  was  a  "  dead-letter  "  for  something  more 
than  one  year,  before  a  mail  route  was  established  in  the  county.  The 
newspaper,  however,  went  into ,  operation,  and  the  editor  obtained  his 
supply  of  city  papers,  from  which  he  culled  his  news,  through  the  polite- 
ness of  the  merchants  who  visited  the  city  twice  a  year. 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  but  a  short  time,  as  George  Kline,  of  Car- 
lisle, editor  of  the  Carlisle  Gazette,  started  a  private  mail,  by  the  way 
of  Chambersburg,  which  visited  Huntingdon  once  in  two  weeks,  bringing 
the  Gazette  and  K.  Harper's  "  Franklin  Repository,"  which  produced 
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considerable  relief  in  the  news  department.  Independent  of  this  ac- 
commodation on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kline,  his  post-man,  George  Hacket, 
amused  the  eitizens  on  his  arrival;  with  a  tune  on  the^/e,  of  which  he 
was  a  complete  master. 

In  a  short  time  afterwards  Mr.  Cadwallader  procured  a  mail  route 
from  Harrisburg  to  Huntingdon,  on  which  a  horse-inail  was  carried 
once  a  week;  but  Mr.  Duffey  was  unable  to  make  a  living  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  paper,  and  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1798. 

Jno.  It.  Parrinyton  succeeded  Mr.  Duffey  as  a  printer,  by  permission, 
but  only  for  a  brief  period,  as  some  of  his  creditors  deprived  him  of  li- 
berty even  to  carry  on  his  establishment. 

January,  1801,  the  "  Huntingdon  Gazette ''  was  established,  which 
continued  to  be  permanent. 

In  1802  or  1803,  a  number  of  enterprising  citizens,  among  whom 
were  Robert  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Clark's  Ferry ;  Cochran,  of  Millerstown  ; 
G.  Mulholland,  of  Lewistown ;  G.  Galbraith,  of  Waynesburg  ;  Jno. 
M'Connell,  of  Huntingdon  and  Jno.  Walker  of  Alexandria,  established 
a  stage  line,  which,  by  permission  of  the  postmaster -general,  was  ex- 
tended to  Alexandria,  seven  miles  west  of  Huntingdon.  This  company 
succeeded  in  running  their  stage  through  from  Harrisburg  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  back  in  six  days;  from  once  a  week,  it  increased  to  its  present 
speed  between  the  same  points,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

"West  of  Alexandria,  a  mail  route,  at  the  time,  was  scarcely  thought 
of.  The  roads,  in  fact,  were  scarcely  passable  on  horse  back.  The 
freight  of  iron  from  the  works  in  Huntingdon  county  to  Pittsburg  was 
as  high  as  seventy-five  Collars  per  ton,  in  fact,  my  informant  added,  that 
he  himself  was  in  company  with  a  team  which  took  three  days  to  tra- 
vel from  Munster  to  Edensburg,  a  distance  of  seven  miles. 

The  "  Northern  Turnpike,"  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
Jno.  Blair,  Esq.,  was  commenced  in  the  year  and  completed,  be- 

tween Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg,  in  1822.  The  canal  was  commenced 
in  1826,  and  finished  in  1831.  The  turnpike  is  now  entirely  abandoned 
as  to  heavy  burthens.  The  freight  on  iron,  west,  generally  from  7  to  5 
dollars  per  ton  j  East,  5  to  6. 

Mr.  M'Cahan  was  the  first  successful  printer  of  a  newspaper  in  Hunt- 
ingdon. 


XLV. —  Thomas  Godfrey — the  Inventor  of  the  Quadrant. 
By  JOHN  F.  WATSON,  of  Germantown. 

When  the  Annals  of  Philadelphia  was  published  in  1830,  the  author 
was  almost  the  only  man  who  knew  of  the  grave  of  Godfrey;  and  in 
noticing  that  fact,  he  made  the  remark  that  "  thus  he,  who  benefitted 
maritime  science,  and  enriched  commerce  with  millions,  had  not  himself 
the  requital  of  a  stone  to  mark  his  memory ;  he  rests  without  any  storied 
urn  or  monumental  bust  to  show  his  grave  !"  But  now,  in  1836,  some 
of  the  friends  of  science  are  disposed  to  rescue  his  remains  from  obscurity, 
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and  to  give  them  sepulture,  with  pre-eminent  distinction,  even  purposing 
to  inter  him  and  other  worthies  beneath  a  beautiful  pyramid  (after  the 
pattern  of  Caius  Cestus)  at  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  !  It  is  intended 
there  to  associate  his  name  and  fame  with  the  removed  remains  of  Rit- 
tenhouse,  Wilson  and  Say. 

In  noticing  this  fact,  it  presents  a  favorable  occasion  to  set  down 
some  additional  facts  concerning  Godfrey,  useful  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  character  of  the  man.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of 
writers  who  have  heretofore  spoken  of  him,  to  mark,  as  of  set  purpose 
the  meanness  of  his  circumstances,  education  and  calling — as  if  those 
facts  should  increase  our  wonderment  at  his  distinguished  discovery  ; 
but  the  case  needed  no  such  artifice.  He  was  called  Godfrey,  "  a  glazier-'' 
and  as  if  that  fact  was  not  sufficiently  marked,  he  was  said  to  have  been 
"  apprenticed  with  a  very  poor  man,"  and  was  himself  of  "  a  mean  trade," 
and  "  got  his  family  bread  by  the  labors  of  his  own  hand."  It  is  true 
that  James  Logan,  who  became  his  patron  and  friend,  so  spoke  of  him 
also  ;  but  that  he  did  in  some  measure  for  effect, — intending  thereby  to 
enlist  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Halley  in  behalf  of  the  Inventor.  When  the 
Annals  of  Philadelphia  was  published,  Godfrey  was  called  a  glazier  and 
painter,  the  last  term  being  gratuitously  superadded  from  a  desire  to 
"magnify  his  office."  But  that  helping  addition  was  improper,  for 
when  Godfrey  was  a  glazier  it  was  a  respectable  trade  by  itself,  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  house  painting,  as  the  two  trades  are  now 
connected.  They  did  not  then  set  glass  in  wooden  frames  with  putty  as 
now  ;  and  Godfrey's  business  was  to  solder  little  panes,  into  leaden 
frames. 

Having  thus  rescued  his  calling  from  its  supposed  meanness,  it  is  use- 
ful to  furnish  some  additional  illustrations  to  prove  that  while  he  was  a 
reputable  tradesman  among  a  community  of  tradesmen,  held  in  re- 
spectable standing,  he  was  also,  from  his  circumstances  in  life,  placed  in 
a  situation  to  be  above  pecuniary  want,  and  free  from  the  inquietudes  of 
the  res  angusta  domi.  These  facts  we  must  infer  from  the  condition  of 
his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  from  both  of  whom  he  inherited 
the  estate  (even  now  a  good  one)  situated  in  Bristol  township  near 
Roberts'  Mill,  at  the  junction  of  the  lime-kiln  road  with  the  church 
lane.  The  farm  house  where  he  was  born  and  reared,  is  one  of  respect- 
able size  and  appearance,  even  now,  and  sufficiently  picturesque  for  a 
good  picture,  located  amid  lofty  trees,  on  a  pretty  knoll,  and  close  by 
the  old  "  Malt  house,"  where  his  grandfather  ''  the  Malster  "  made  his 
malt  and  brewed  his  beer ;  he  having  bought  the  estate,  now  forming 
two  or  three  farms,  as  early  as  1697.  This  property  remained  in  the 
family  down  to  the  year  1735,  when  Thomas  Godfrey,  the  inventor, 
sold  it  to  John  Lukens.  It  is  on  record,  that  from  the  time  that  he 
became  of  age,  in  17:25,  and  received  "the  release"  of  the  premises 
from  his  mother,  he  had  retained  the  avails  of  the  same,  for  the  term  of 
ten  years  of  his  manhood.*  That  it  was  still  continued  as  a  brewing  cs- 

*  It  reads  : — "  the  Release  of  Catherine  Wood  of  Philadelphia,  late  wife  of 
Joseph  Godfrey,  deceased,  to  Thomas  Godfrey  of  Philadelphia,  glazier,  only  son 
and  heir  apparent— dated  December  31,  1725." 
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tablishment,  we  may  justly  infer  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  named  to  this 
day  by  some  of  the  aged,  as  "  the  Malt-house,"  and  was  so  used  as  late 
as  30  to  33  years  ago  by  Mr.  Nathan  Spencer,  when  he  owned  the 
premises.  The  fact  of  the  family's  having  its  own  grave  ground  and  the 
stones  fully  inscribed,  is  an  indication  of  a  respectable  family  establish- 
ment in  that  early  day.  That  Thomas  Godfrey  was  not  educated  in 
college  form  and  in  the  classics,  and  that  he  chose  or  was  placed  to  a 
trade,  implies  but  little  against  his  good  common-school  education.  It 
was  probably  as  good  as  was  attainable  by  a  country  lad,  and  before 
colleges  were  formed  in  our  country. 

The  story  of  his  being  led  to  his  first  thoughts  upon  the  quadrant, 
by  the  accidental  notice  of  a  piece  of  fallen  glass,  while  he  was  at  work 
at  Logan's  place,  though  hitherto  a  story  told  without  contradiction, 
may  be  deemed  somewhat  apocryphal,  when  collated  with  other  known 
facts.  It  savors  somewhat  of  fancy  and  contrivance,  because  it  seems 
so  like  the  apple  story  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  leading  him  to  the  dis- 
covery of  gravitation ;  besides,  we  have  James  Logan's  own  words  for 
it,  (vide  his  letter  of  25th  May,  1732,  to  Dr.  Halley,)  saying,  that, 
"  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  him,  to  my  knowledge,  he  came  to 
borrow  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia,  and  after  a  little  discourse,  he  soon 
became  welcome  to  that  or  any  other  book  I  had."  Then  he  adds : 
"  this  young  man,  about  eighteen  months  since;  told  me  that  he  had  for 
some  time  been  thinking  of  an  instrument  for  taking  distances  of  stars," 
&c.  He  also  added  in  the  same  connection,  that  "  he  accidentally 
met  with  a  mathematical  book,  and  took  such  a  fancy  to  it,  as  soon  to 
make  himself  master  of  it,  and  of  any  other  of  the  kind  that  he  could 
borrow  or  procure."  We  see  herein  no  reference  to  the  piece  of  glass 
as  a  cause  of  his  researches  and  study  ;  but  the  whole  is  ascribed  to  his 
love  of  the  mathematics  in  general,  and  that  to  this  end  he  also  made 
himself  master  of  Latin,  &c.  The  whole  showing  a  devotion  to  the 
exact  sciences,  from  an  innate  love  of  them,"  and  pursuing  them  con- 
amore. 

This  passion  in  him,  was  enough  of  itself,  to  hinder  his  enrichment 
by  any  diligence  to  his  trade — "one  master  passion  eat  up  all  the  rest!" 
We  have  the  evidence  of  James  Logan,  that  he  was  a  man  of  study  be- 
fore he  knew  him  ;  and  we  may  know  from  the  incidental  remarks  of 
Benjamin  Franklin, — vide  his  life, — that  Godfrey,  as  early  as  1728, 
was  then  one  of  the  first  members  of  his  Junta  Club,  and  was  called  by 
him,  "  a  skilful  though  self-taught  mathematician,  the  inventor,  after- 
wards, of  what  is  named  Hadley's  Dial."  Franklin,  indeed,  says  he 
did  not  personally  like  him,  which  may  account  for  so  little  being  said 
by  him  of  his  special  merits  j  but  the  cause  of  the  dislike,  is  itself  a 
proof  of  the  genius  and  mind  which  finally  developed  itself  in  the  event- 
ful discovery,  to  wit :  "  He  was  insupportable  in  company,  (says  Dr. 
Franklin,)  always  requiring,  like  the  majority  of  mathematicians,  an 
unusual  precision  in  every  thing  that  is  said  ;"  he  adds,  that  "  he 
very  soon  left  us."  At  this  same  period  too,  Franklin  was  an  inmate 
in  Godfrey's  family  as  a  boarder,  both  using  the  same  house  u  near  the 
market,"  for  their  two  employments.  But  Godfrey,  as  Franklin  says, 
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'•worked  but  very  little  at  his  business  in  the  shop,  beinj  always  al- 
sorbed  by  mathematics." 

If  we  consider  the  kind  of  persons  who  comprised  the  Junta  Club, 
few  of  them  of  elevated  rank  in  life,  but  with  minds  and  inclinations  for 
improvement  and  reading,  we  must  admit  that  Godfrey  stood  as  fair  as 
any  of  them.  Among  them  was  one,  (Wm.  Parsons,)  a  shoemaker,  "who 
had  a  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics."  The  same  afterwards  be- 
came surveyor-general.  It  is  easy  to  see  a  cause  why  Franklin  should 
speak  rather  petulantly  of  Godfrey  :  The  wife  of  Godfrey  had  contrived 
a  marriage  relation  for  Franklin  with  one  of  her  relatives,  and  the  young 
lady  cut  the  acquaintance,  because  the  cautious  printer  wanted  to  raise 
.£100  upon  her  property.  "  The  Godfreys  expressed  some  resentment 
at  this,"  says  Franklin,  "  and  ice  could  no  longer  agree!'''  This  very 
fact,  however,  shows  a  family  connection  and  standing  in  society  credit- 
able to  the  condition  of  the  Godfrey  family,  howbeit,  he  was  but  a 
"  glazier  !"  Men  did  not  disparage  tradesmen  then,  not  even  by  impli- 
cation! They  were  indeed,  the  proper  primores  of  our  country!  The  fact 
of  Godfrey's  son,  a  watchmaker,  being  a  poet,  and  a  lieutenant  after- 
wards in  the  army,  shows  that  he  had  education,  genius  and  respectability, 
things  not  likely  to  have  occurred  if  the  father  had  died  an  obscure  and 
poor  man,  &c.  Let  us,  therefore,  put  away  the  idea  of  depressing  his 
state  in  life  for  the  sake  of  exciting  wonderment  at  his  discovery  and 
usefulness. 

It  might  be  deemed  a  fact  of  somewhat  curious  coincidence,  that  my 
attention  to  the  name  and  fame,  and,  I  might  add,  to  the  neglect  of  God- 
frey, should  have  been  awakened  by  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Nathan 
Spencer,  an  aged  gentleman,  still  alive,  and  who  was  born  at,  owned 
and  dwelt  upon  the  premises  once  Godfrey's,  and  there  pursued  the  same 
business  of  farming  and  brewing,  besides  all  which  he  was  a  very  earnest 
and  self-instructed  mathematician.  His  love  to  that  science,  and  the 
fact  of  his  occupying  the  house  where  the  inventor  was  born,  induced 
him  gratuitously  and  spontaneously  to  address  a  letter,  in  1809,  to 
Alexander  Wilson,  ornithologist,  then  acting  editor  of  the  reprint  of 
Rees'  Cyclopedia,  pressing  him  to  take  that  occasion  to  record  sundry 
facts  therein,  concerning  the  neglected  Godfrey.*  My  inspection  of  a 
copy  of  that  letter  and  the  essay  accompanying  it,  induced  me  to  give 
sundry  facts  concerning  Godfrey,  in  the  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  es- 
pecially those  which  marked  the  identity  of  his  unmonumented  grave  ; 
and  this  fact  coming  at  last  to  the  public  eye,  and  home  to  the  sensibi- 

*The  letter  itself,  read  thus,  viz  :  Friend  Wilson— seeing  that  the  lives  of 
many  eminent  men  are  recorded  in  •  Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  repubhshed  by  S.  T. .Brad- 
ford and  edited  by  thee,  I  have  thought  fit  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  . 
Godfrey,  a  native  of  this  place,  who  was  eminent  for  being  the  true  inventor  of 
the  Reflecting  Quadrant.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this,  because  I  was  born  in, 
and  am  now  in  possession  of  the  same  house  in  which  he  was  born,  it  being  on 
the  same  premises  once  owned  by  him  and  his  ancestors,  and  where  their 

mains  are  now  interred. 

(Signed)  NATHAN  SPENCER. 

Bristol  Township,  8  mo.  9,  1809. 
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lity  of  sundry  generous  sons  of  science,  produced  resolutions  to  provide 
for  his  monument,  and  to  bring  both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Godfrey  to  one 
common  sepulchre !  Little  could  Wilson,  when  reading  that  letter,  think 
of  it,  in  its  after  relation  to  his  own  interment !  These  little  incidents, 
in  themselves,  are  sometimes  the  counters  of  whole  ages  of  imposing 
events. 

Memoranda. — It  might  be  metioned  as  an  additional  proof  of  the 
circumstances  of  Godfrey,  that  the  farm  he  owned  consisted  of  153 
acres,  and  that  Nathan  Spencer  sold  the  same  premises,  about  the  year 
1812,  for  $200  a  acre,  say  for  $30,600.  Benjamin  Lehman,  who 
purchased  them  on  speculation,  cut  off  the  wood,  and  sold  off  the  land 
to  sundry  purchasers,  making  thereby  a  handsome  advance.  The  grounds 
extended  out  to  Branchtown,  eastward,  and  along  the  lime  kiln  road,  up 
to  Pottstown,  |  of  a  mile  north.  Mr.  Spencer  who  lived  on  the  pre- 
mises for  fifty  years,  before  the  year  1814,  has  told  me  that  he  remem- 
bers to  have  heard  his  parents  and  other  people  say  that  the  house  was 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  that  it  was  considered  one  of  the 
first  in  the  country,  and  was  deemed  of  superior  finish  and  style  for  its 
day;  so  much  so,  that  many  came  to  see  its  plan  of  construction,  as  it 
was  said  to  be  after  the  city  mode.  Mr.  Spencer  remembers  that  some 
of  the  windows  in  his  time  were  latticed  with  leaden  frames,  and  some 
of  the  moulds  for  casting  them  he  used  to  see  about  the  place. 
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